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Metal  Covered  Lathers'  Case 

The  Popular  Chest  With  Every  Lather 

Tray  raises  and  lowers  automatically  with 
the  top.  Made  of  pine  covered  with  beat 
grade  zinc.    Size  21%x7%x8. 

$5.00 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue  No.  B2 

J.M.WATERSTON 
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mediate  delivery  by  parcel  post. 
Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  0 


AS  unlimited  adaptabil- 
ity as  a  bench  or  hand 
tool.   Capacity  of  stock 
throat  Ya"  by  IV2".  Weight  12  pounds. 
Fully  guaranteed.    Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied.    Write  for  circular.  Im- 
2%  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
D. 


PRICE  DEriVERED— U.  8.  A.,  EAST  OF  ROCKIES,  $21.00;  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 
AND  WEST,  $21.75;  FOREIGN  SHIPSIENTS,  $20.50;  BASIS  AT  DETROIT. 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in 
the  Funeral  Benefit  Fund 


International  law  proYides  that  dues  are  d^e  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  montk  for  which  taz  has  not  been  receired. 

It  win  be  noted  how  necessary  it  la  to  pay  dues  promptly  In  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolTes  upon  them- 
selves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  hl«  local  union,  or  becoming  anto- 
matlcally  suspended,  loses  hJs  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment 
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THANK  YOU 

nir.  Dealer  .... 
Mr.  Leather  .... 
Mr.  Plasterer  ... 

FOR  YOUR  PART  IN  INCREASING  STEELTEX 
SALES  81%  DURING  THE  PAST  12  MONTHS. 

Every  yard  of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  sold  means: 


PROFIT 


PROFIT 


A  sale  for  the  building  supply  dealer. 

ALL  STEELTEX  products  ARE  ALWAYS  SOLD 
through  the  dealer  .  .  .  the  dealer  is  given  every 
modern  sales  and  advertising  support. 

.  A  job  for  the  lather. 

Every  sheet  of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  for  in- 
terior plaster  is  applied  by  a  lather  .  .  .  every 
STEELTEX  job  means  a  lathing  job. 


PROFIT  ...  A  job  for  the  plasterer. 


You  can't  paint  or  paper  Ribbed  STEELTEX 
lath,  it  MUST  be  plastered.  Every  STEELTEX 
job  means  a  plastering  job. 


RIBBED  STEELTEX  ^ath 

.  .  Insulates  .  .   .  ^r^^^     Prevents  Cfacks 

DeadensSound    FOR  INTERIOR  PLASTER  andLathMatks 


There  are  now  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion STEELTEX  instal- 
lations. The  National 
Steel  Fabric  Company 
are  the  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  Weld- 
ed .Steel  Fabric  (wire 
mesh  reinforcing)  for 
concrete,  plaster  and 
gypsum. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 
FABRIC  COMPANY 

U/Mn  Tru,tBuildiy^f^,^«^  Piashurgli.Pa.USA. 


National  Steel  Fabric  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  DEPT.  H-64 

Please  send  FREE  and  without  obligation,  your  descriptive 
literature  as  checked  below: 

Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  for  interior  plaster  □  STEELTEX  for 
stucco  □  STEELTEX  for  brick  or  stone  veneer  □  STEELTEX 
for  floors  and  roofs  □  STEELTEX  partitions  and  suspended 
ceilings  □  CORDEX  (a  super  building  paper)  □. 

NATIONAL  REINFORCING  (welded  wire  fabric)  for  buildings  □ 
roads  □  streets  □  sidewalks  □  basements  □  driveways  □ 
runways  □  concrete  pipe  O   gunite   □  canals  Q. 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  PRE: 

Sec.  109. — All  decisions  of  the  General 
President  must  be  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing issue  of  The  Lather,  together  with 
a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All 
decisions  of  the  Executive  Council  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The 
Lather. 

M.  J.  Belisle,  5476;  H.  J.  Belisle,  23935, 
and  Edw.  J.  BeUsle,  16855,  vs. 
Local  IJnion  No.  31 

Brothers  Belisle  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  31  in  placing  a 
fine  of  $50.00  against  each  of  them  on 
charge  of  violating  Sections  9,  13  and  2  9 
of  their  local  by-laws,  or  working  below 
the  established  scale  of  wages  of  the  local 
union.  The  General  President  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  all  sides,  found  these  brothers 
guilty  of  the  charges  preferred,  and  there- 
fore sustained  the  action  of  the  local 
union  in  this  case. 

James  H.  Wright,  No.  29386,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  74 

This  brother  protested  to  the  General 
President  against  the  action  of  Local 
Union  No.  74  in  stopping  the  work  he  had 
contracted  for  in  that  jurisdiction,  after 
just  having  been  granted  a  contractor's 
certificate  by  Local  Union  No.  107  of 
Hammond,  Ind.,  into  which  local  he  had 
transferred  from  Local  Nnion  No.  74,  all  of 
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this  action  on  the  part  of  Brother  Wright 
taking  place  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
contractor's  certificate  having  been  grant- 
ed in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Local  Union 
No.  107  (Sections  44  and  45).  The  Gen- 
eral President  after  carefully  considering 
all  of  the  angles  to  this  case,  and  the  evi- 
dence submitted  by  all  sides,  found  that 
this  certificate  had  been  granted  illegally, 
and  therefore  ordered  the  same  revoked, 
incidentally  sustaining  the  action  that  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  74  had  taken  with  reference 
to  this  man's  work  in  their  jurisdiction. 

Charles  D'Avolio,  No.  18837,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  9.9 

Brother  D'Avolio  protested  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  99  to  the  Gen- 
eral President,  in  placing  two  fines  of 
$50.00  each  against  him,  the  one  on  charge 
of  "discriminating  against  one  of  their 
members"  and  the  other  "for  refusing  to 
appear  before  the  Executive  Board."  The 
General  President  after  carefully  consid- 
ering all  of  the  evidence  presented,  found 
this  brother  guilty  of  the  charge  of  dis- 
crimination, and  sustained  the  local 
union's  action  therefore,  in  this  matter; 
however,  he  found  him  not  guilty  of  the 
charge  of  "not  appearing  before  the 
Executive  Board"  and  therefore  ordered 
the  second  fine  of  $50.00  placed  on  this 
charge,  remitted. 
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I.  B.  Young,  Xo.  32095,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  100 

Brother  Young  appealed  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  Xo.  100  in  placing  a 
fine  of  $100.00  against  him  on  the  charge 
of  violating  Section  Xo.  136  International 
Constitution.  The  General  President  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
submitted,  found  the  appellant  guilty  of 
the  charges  preferred,  and  therefore  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  local  union;  how- 
ever, believing  the  fine  excessive,  ordered 
the  same  reduced  to  the  sum  of  ?  5 0.00. 

Eugene  Labagnara,  Xo.  16032,  vs. 
liocal  Union  Xo.  215 

Brother  Labagnara  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  215  in  plac- 
ing a  fine  of  $100.00  against  him  on  the 
charge  of  violating  Section  2,  Art.  VI  of 
their  local  constitution,  which  is  in  refer- 
ence to  a  member  not  stopping  work  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Business  Agent. 
The  General  President  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  of  the  evidence  presented,  as 
well  as  the  report  of  the  investigation 
made  by  Vice  President  Kelley,  found  the 
appellant  guilty,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances, found  the  fine  was  excessive  in 
his  opinion,  and  therefore  reduced  the 
same  to  he  sum  of  $25.00. 

Benney  DeFilippi,  Xo.  25704,  and 
Leonard  M.  Alogna,  Xo.  22019,  vs. 
Local  Union  Xo.  296 

Brothers  DeFilippi  and  Alogna  appealed 
against  the  action  of  Loal  Union  X^'o.  296 
in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00  against  each 
of  them  on  the  charge  of  working  in  an 
open  building  and  of  $5.00  for  failure  to 
deposit  transfers  in  their  local  union,  in 
accordance  with  International  law.  After 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides  in  this  controver- 
sy, as  well  as  the  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion made  by  Vice  President  Kelley,  the 
General  President  found  the  fine  -  of 
$25.00  to  be  excessive,  and  therefore 
ordered  the  same  reduced  to  the  sum  of 
$10.00.  In  the  case  of  the  $5.00  Interna- 
tional fine,  he  was  convinced  that  as  soon 
as  the  dispute  as  to  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion was  decided,  that  these  brothers' 
transfers  were  deposited,  and  therefore 
he  ordered  these  fines  remitted. 


J.  E.  Desjardins,  Xo.  31409;  E.  Dagenais, 
Xo.  16128;  L.  Desjardins,  Xo.  21496,  and 
M.  Dagenais,  Xo.  16125,  vs. 
Local  Union  Xo.  315 

The  brothers  whose  names  have  been 
set  forth,  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  315  in  placing  a  fine  of 
$100.00  against  each  of  them  on  the 
charge  of  "working  unfair."  The  Gen- 
eral President  after  making  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  of  the  evidence  in  this 
case  and  circumstances  surrounding  it, 
found  Brother  Maxine  Dagenais,  No. 
16125,  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred, 
and  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal X'o.  315  relative  to  the  fine  in  his 
case.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  remain- 
ing brothers,  namely  J.  E.  Desjardins,  No. 
31409;  L.  Desjardins,  No.  21496,  and  E. 
Dagenais,  No.  16128,  on  account  of  the 
extenuating  circumstances  surrounding 
their  cases,  he  reduced  the  fine  to  $25.00 
each. 

G.  C.  Kilpatrick,  Xo.  3165.5,  and 
Clarence  Davis,  Xo.  20209,  vs. 
Local  Union  Xo.  419 
Brothers  Kilpatrick  and  Davis  appealed 
against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  419 
in  placing  a  fine  of  $10.00  against  each  of 
them  on  the  charge  of  violating  Sec.  4, 
Art.  VIII  of  their  local  by-laws.    The  Gen- 
eral President  after  carefully  considering 
all  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  found  the 
appellants  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred, 
and  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal No.  419. 

Fred  Piiigston,  Xo.  8491,  vs. 
Auto  City  District  Council 

Brother  Pingston  appealed  against  the 
action  of  the  Auto  City  District  Council 
in  placing  a  fine  of  $50.00  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  working  men  under  the 
scale.  After  carefully  considering  all  of 
the  evidence  presented,  the  General  Pres- 
ident after  making  a  personal  investigation 
also,  found  this  brother  guilty  of  the 
charges  preferred,  and  therefore  sustain- 
ed the  action  taken  in  the  matter  of  this 
$50.00  fine. 

Fraiik  South,  Xo.  3265;  Jno.  Barnett,  Xo. 
28402,  and  Walter  Hughes,  Xo.  25959,  vs. 
Local  Union  X'o.  53 

Brothers  South,  Barnett  and  Hughes 
appealed  against  the  action  of  Local 
Union  No.  53  in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00 
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against  them  on  the  charge  of  violating 
Sections  4  and  5,  Art.  V,  local  b^'-laws, 
(under  Trade  Rules).  The  General  Pres- 
ident after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  all  sides,  found 
these  brothers  not  guilty  of  the  charges 
preferred,  and  therefore  ordered  the 
fines  remitted. 


Local  Union  No.  53  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  General  President's  decision  in. 
this  case,  appealed  to  the  International 
Executive  Council,  which  body  after  re- 
ceiving copy  of  all  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  both  sides,  voted  unanimously 
to  sustain  the  General  President's  decision 
in  this  case. 


ONE  REASON  FOR  C 

TV/TAGISTRATE  FRED  HUGHES,  of  Xew 
York  City,  who,  as  head  of  the  Eagles 
National  Organization,  supported  the  move 
in  New  York  State  for  old  age  pensions, 
tells  of  his  conversion  to  the  idea. 

I  was  county  attorney  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  Westchester  County,  and  my 
office  investigated  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  in  our  community. 

"I  was  at  a  poorhouse  one  day  when 
an  old  couple  came  in,  as  fine  old  people 
as  you  ever  saw.  I  sat  off  to  one  side  and 
saw  what  happened.  They  were  asked  a 
lot  of  questions,  while  a  clerk  wrote  down 
the  answer.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  them 
look  at  each  other,  as  they  went  through 
the  grilling. 

"  'You  come  with  me,  please,'  said  a 
young  clerk  to  the  old  man.  'We'll  go 
over  to  the  men's  side.' 

"  'And  you'll  go  over  to  the  women's 
side,'  they  said  to  the  little  old  woman. 

"It  was  all  done  kindly.  But  the  kind- 
est words  would  have  been  cruel.  That 
old  couple  hadn't  been  apart  one  night  in 
over  50  years,  but  that  night  they  slept 
in  rooms  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building. 
They  had  lost  their  right  to  be  with  each 
other. 

"I  looked  up  their  case.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  they  had  raised  three  sons  and 
sent  them  out  into  the  world.  Then  they 
settled  down  on  the  old  farm,  with  their 
savings,  to  end  their  days  in  peace. 

"But  the  two  eldest  sons  died.  And 
then  one  day  the  youngest  son  came 
home,  sick  with  tuberculosis.  The  old 
farmhouse  was  his  haven.  Dad  and 
mother  helped  him  out  just  as  they  had 
when  he  was  a  little  toy.  The  savings 
went  for  the  sick  son.  The  old  father, 
who  had  cleared  the  farm  of  a  mortgage 
years  before,  put  another  mortgage  on  it. 

"Before  the  young  man  died  even  the 
furniture  was  under  a  chattel  mortgage. 

"After  the  funeral — well,  there  wasn't 
anything  for  the  two  old  folks  to  do  but 
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go  to  the  poorhouse.  They  hadn't  a  cent 
and  the  mortgages  were  foreclosed. 

"You  never  saw  anyone  as  bewildered 
as  those  two  old  folks  were.  They  just 
used  to  sit  side  by  side  all  day,  hardly 
ever  speaking  to  each  other.  They  just 
seemed  to  be  wondering,  wondering — and 
thinking. 

"It  killed  them.  One  night  at  bedtime 
the  brave  old  fellow,  sitting  in  a  chair, 
just  dropped  his  chin  on  his  chest  and 
died  right  there.  They  took  the  news 
over  to  Mother. 

"  'Yes,'  she  said  quietly,  'I  sensed  he 
couldn't  endure  it.  I  been  waiting  for 
him  to  go.' 

"Her  four  men,  whom  she  had  taken 
care'  of  for  so  long,  were  finally  all  tucked 
away  at  last  for  the  long,  long  sleep. 
There  wasn't  anybody  left  in  the  whole 
world  for  the  tired  mother  to  help  or  to 
worry  about.  And  there  wasn't  anyone 
who  loved  her  left  to  help  her. 

"Maybe  she  didn't  sleep  that  night, 
thinking.  Next  morning  the  attendants 
saw  her  go  out  to  her  rocking  chair  in 
the  sun,  where  she  used  to  sit  with 
Father.  She  seemed  more  dazed  than  ever. 

"She  died  right  there  in  that  chair, 
that  morning. 

"  'I  just  heard  her  say,  "Joe,  I'm  com- 
ing," '  an  attendant  reported,  'and  as  I 
looked  at  her  her  hands  fell  down  and 
her  head  just  fell  forward.'  " 

This  incident,  reported  by  William  G. 
Shepherd,  in  Colliers'  Weekly,  gives  that 
periodical  occasion  to  predict  the  swift 
adopting  of  old  age  pensions  by  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

"Old  a^e  pensions  are  coming  in  this 
country,  state  by  state,  just  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  good  roads  came  after  we 
really  got  started  on  them,"  Colliers'  de- 
clared. 

 — 0  

A  woman  will  have  her  way  even  if  it 
is  a  roundabout  way. 
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NEW  BOARD  OF  TRADE  CLAIMS 

rpHE  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  juris- 
dictional  disputes  in  the  building  in- 
dustry, which  was  recently  adopted  at  the 
Atlantic  City  conference,  and  which  now 
goes  before  the  Boston  Convention  of  the 
Building  Trades  Department  in  October 
of  this  year  for  approval,  will,  if  such  ap- 
proval is  received,  go  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1931,  and  continue  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1'932. 

The  Atlantic  City  conferees  believe  that 
it  is  a  model  plan  and  ought  to  forever 
eliminate  the  greatest  evil  in  the  building 
industry.  They  believe  that  it  will  pro- 
hibit the  cessation  of  work  on  account  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  trades, 
provided  its  provisions  are  carried  out  as 
intended.  The  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment is  expected  to  approve  the  plan,  in- 
asmuch as  the  executives  of  the  interna- 
tional unions  endorsed  it  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  negotiations  for  the  plan  were 
started  at  the  October  convention  of  the 
Department,  when  President  James  J. 
Scully  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  of  the  City  of  Boston  com- 
municated with  the  convention  and  urged 
them  to  take  some  action  toward  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  jurisdictional  evil, 
because  of  the  millions  of  dollars  lost  an- 
nually to  both  employee  and  employer  by 
cessation  of  work  as  a  result  of  juris- 
dictional claims  of  various  unions.  Com- 
mittees representing  the  Department  and 
the  National  Association  of  Building 
Trades  Employers  met  at  Tampa,  Florida, 
in  January  of  this  year,  where  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  a  plan.  This 
committee  consisted  of  the  following: 
Oscar  W.  Rosenthal,  Chicago;  D.  T.  Riffle, 
Pittsburgh;  James  J.  Scully,  Boston;  C. 
G.  Norman,  New  York  City;  E.  M.  Craig, 
Chicago;  W.  P.  Carroll,  Cleveland;  Josh 
Lewis,  St.  Louis;  A.  J.  Schutz,  Pittsburgh, 
representing  the  National  Association; 
and  President  M.  J.  McDonough  of  the 
Department;  W.  J.  Spencer,  secretary; 
John  J.  Hynes;  Arthur  M.  Huddell;  P.  J. 
Morrln;  L.  P.  Lindelof;  H.  H.  Broach; 
M.  J.  Colleran  and  W.  J.  McSorley.  A 
smaller  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Rosenthal,  Scully,  Norman,  McDonough, 
Hynes  and  Morrin  was  appointed  out  of 
the  larger  committee  to  handle  the  de- 
tails. This  committee  held  several  meet- 
ings in  Washington  and  New  York  City 
since  January. 


TO  BE  TRIED  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

President  Hoover  spurred  the  commit- 
tees onward  when,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  President  Scully,  he  said:  "I  am  glad 
that  a  real  earnest,  sincere  effort  is  to  be 
made  by  the  employer  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives of  the  construction  industry 
to  devise  a  plan  to  amicably  adjust  these 
disputes  and  thereby  prevent  a  stoppage 
of  work  on  the  building  under  construc- 
tion while  the  differences  are  being  com- 
posed. I  know  of  nothing  of  greater  im- 
portance for  the  building  trades  crafts- 
men, the  contractors  and  the  public." 

Much  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
members  of  the  committees  having  charge 
of  the  formation  of  this  "Board  of  Trade 
Claims."  It  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  and 
it  is  anticipated  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
two-year  trial  period,  it  will  be  extended 
for  a  longer  term  of  years. 

Some  of  the  so-called  high  lights  of  the 
plan  are  given  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Trade  Claims  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  an  equal  num- 
ber from  the  National  Association  of 
Building  Trades  Employers. 

It  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each 
year. 

The  decisions  of  the  old  National 
Board  for  Jurisdictional  Awards  cannot 
be  reopened  except  by  consent  of  the 
trades  involved. 

The  local  board  shall  temporarily  deter- 
mine jurisdictional  claims  for  the  district 
between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Claims.  There  can  be  no  strike,  abandon- 
ment of  work,  or  refusal  to  do  the  work 
or  to  go  upon  the  job,  because  of  juris- 
dictional claims. 

Recommended  to  architects,  engineers, 
builders,  owners,  contractors  and  others 
concerned  with  construction  work,  that 
the  decisions  and  findings  be  observed  in 
the  drawing  up  of  specificatons  and  in  the 
making  of  contracts.  If  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  deemed  to  be  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  the  industry  and 
will  give  to  the  public  the  necessary  as- 
surance in  their  building  operations. 


MY,  MY,  MY! 

She — I  see  in  the  paper  that  three  per- 
sons were  killed  in  a  feud. 

He — those  little  cheap  cars  are  danger- 
ous. 
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LABOR 

By  WILLI 
President,  American 

rpHE  celebration  of  Labor  Day  this  year 
has  taken  place  at  a  period  when  the 
unemployment  situation  is  very  serious 
indeed.  About  one  year  ago  when  we 
celebrated  Labor  Day  in  19  29  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  a  decided  reaction 
had  set  in  and  the  country  was  approach- 
ing a  most  unfavorable  industrial  condi- 
tion. Each  month  the  situation  has  grown 
steadily  worse  until  now  we  find  that 
there  are  more  people  unemployed  on  La- 
bor Day,  1930,  than  at  any  similar  period 
since  the  World  War.  Naturally  this  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  overshadows  all 
other  problems. 

Fortunately,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  functioned  in  a  most  serv- 
iceable way  all  during  the  distressing 
period  through  which  we  have  passed  and 
are  now  passing.  The  economic  facts  and 
philosophy  which  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  expounded  regarding  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  high 
wages  have  had  a  tremendous  moral  and 
restraining  effect.  The  theory  of  high 
wages  has  made  a  tremendous  appeal  to 
the  judgment  and  opinion  of  all  classes 
of  people  associated  with  industry  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  In  addition,  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  is  recognized  as 
a  strong  force  in  opposition  to  any  reduc- 
tion in  wage  standards  and  conditions  of 
employment.  It  has  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  maintenance  of  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  of  employment.  This 
fact  has  increased  the  confidence,  faith 
and  loyalty  of  the  members  of  organized 
labor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

While  the  gravity  of  the  unemployment 
problem  holds  a  dominating  position  in 
the  thoughts  and  minds  of  men  and  wo- 
men there  are  many  other  problems  of 
social  and  economic  importance  which  are 
being  given  close  attention  and  careful 
thought  by  the  hosts  of  Labor. 

Labor  is  deeply  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  strength  and  influence  in  the 
organized  labor  movement.  We  wish  to 
enhance  and  enlarge  the  influence  and 
service  of  the  organized  labor  movement. 
Labor  knows,  from  experience,  that  it  is 
through  organization,  co-operation  and 
collective  bargaining  that  industry  can  be 
made  more  profitable  and  the  wages  and 
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AM  GREEiN 
Federation  of  Labor 

living  standards  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple can  be  raised  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  requirements  oi  American  citizen- 
ship. 

All  the  gains  which  labor  has  made 
came  through  organization  and  organized 
effort.  No  one  can  adequately  measure 
the  value  of  the  service  which  organized 
labor  has  rendered  to  its  own  membership, 
directly,  and,  in  an  indirect  way,  to  those 
who  are  not  associated  with  it. 

We  are  engaged  in  extending  the  or- 
ganization among  the  non-union  workers 
in  every  industrial  section  of  the  coun- 
try. An  intensive  campaign  of  organiza- 
tion has  been  carried  on  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  many  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country  the  organi- 
zation has  inaugurated  organization  cam- 
paigns with  marked  degrees  of  success. 
Both  the  numerical  and  economic  strength 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  been  extended  and  increased. 

In  the  legislative  field  we  have  pressed 
our  claims  for  remedial  legislation.  Our 
activities  have  been  directed  along  con- 
structive and  practical  lines.  We  have 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion legislation  for  the  State  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  We  have  secured  the  en- 
actment of  Convict  Labor  legislation  and 
we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  the  injustice  and 
the  evil  of  "Yellow  Dog"  contract5(| 

Substantial  improvement  has  been  se- 
cured in  the  enactment  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  legislation  and  in  legisla- 
tion designed  to  better  protect  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  industry.  We  are 
pressing  for  favorable  consideration 
amendments  to  the  immigration  statutes. 
We  shall  continue  our  efforts  in  this  line 
until  we  succeed  in  making  the  immigra- 
tion restriction  laws  more  nearly  conform 
to  the  social  and  economic  requirements 
of  our  nation.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  improvement  of  retire- 
ment legislation  for  large  groups  of  gov- 
ernment employes.  We  shall  continue  our 
efforts  in  this  direction  until  adequate  and 
satisfactory  retirement  legislation  is  se- 
cured for  government  workers  in  this  field. 
We  have  also  specialized  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours 
worked  and  in  the  number  of  days  worked 
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per  week  by  government  employes.  The 
economic  and  social  interests  of  these 
workers  shall  always  be  very  close  to  the 
heart  and  mind  o£  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

The  injunction  relief  legislation  which 
was  approved  by  the  Toronto  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  of 
supreme  importance.  This  bill  is  pending 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
its  enactment  must  be  regarded  as  of  su- 
preme legislative  importance.  The  object 
and  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
Labor  free  economically.  Labor  must  not 
be  singled  out  as  a  class  to  be  made  the 
class  victims  of  injunction  procedure.  We 
wish  to  be  governed  by  law  and  not  by 
judicial  decree.  The  entire  influence  of 
the  organized  labor  movement  must  be 
mobilized  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


As  Labor  enters  into  the  spirit  of  La- 
bor Day  and  participates  in  its  celebra- 
tion this  year  it  will  keep  in  mind  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  and  the  problems  of  the 
future.  It  will  vigorously  contend  for  a 
practical  and  humane  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  aud  will  reiterate 
its  demand  that  this  blight  upon  our  civ- 
ilization be  permanently  removed.  To 
say  that  unemployment  is  a  necessary  evil 
is  to  admit  the  superiority  of  uncontrolled 
forces  over  intelligence,  education  and 
efficiency. 

We  hold  that  unemployment  occurs  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  industry  and  so- 
ciety to  deal  with  it  and  to  apply  a  reme- 
dy. The  definite  demand  of  Labor,  upon 
the  celebration  of  Labor's  national  holi- 
day, is  that  industry  and  society  immedi- 
ately seek  and  secure  a  practical  solution 
for  the  problem  of  unemployment. 


THE  BEST  T 

TAMES  J.  DAVIS,  secretary  of  labor,  is 
^  the  latest  to  add  his  bit  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  age  as  well  as  youth.  Mr.  Davis, 
still  a  young  man  himself,  especially  iu 
spirit,  declares  that  history  and  experi- 
ence have  proved  that  "old  age"  is  the 
best  time  of  life.  Mr.  Davis  is  also  prom- 
inently known  through  his  connection 
with  a  popular  benevolent  order,  and  in 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  that  order,  he  says, 
speaking  particularly  of  the  achievements 
of  those  who  have  passed  life's  meridian: 
"Opeji  the  Ijook  of  history — almost  at 
any  page — and  find  thereon  the  names  of 
men  and  women  who  have  done  mighty 
deeds  in  the  field  of  politics,  science,  in- 
vention, business  or  industry,  and  who 
were  unknown  and  considered  failures  at 
forty-five  or  more.  For  example,  there 
was  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph  who,  if  he  had 
stopped  work  at  forty-six,  would  never 
have  been  known.  Had  Henry  Bessemer 
decided  on  his  forty-fifth  birthday  that  he 
was  too  old  to  amount  to  anything,  he 
would  never  have  invented  the  steel  con- 
verter, or  become  known  as  the  father 
of  the  steel  age. 

"But  you  say,  their  successes  can 
hardly  inspire  the  man  of  average  ability 
and  intelligence.  To  such  critics  we  again 
say:  'Look  around.'  In  almost  every 
block  you  will  find  some  man  who  has 
made  good  in  his  home  town,  but  who 


^E  OF  LIFE 

never  would  have  been  known  if  he  had 
lacked  the  will  to  do,  the  courage  to 
achieve,  and  the  spirit  to  carry  on  when 
the  first  chill  hreath  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  the  winter  of  life.  If  this  is  so 
— and  it  surely  is — at  what  age  may  one 
be  classed  as  "old?"  Today,  surely  one 
would  insult  a  man  of  sixty  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire. 
It  would  he  a  reckless  man  indeed  who 
would  face  Thomas  A.  Edison — eighty  two 
years  young — with  such  a  proposal,  or 
Elihu  Root — aged  eighty-four — or  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — aged  eighty- 
eight.  There  is  hardly  a  plant  or  a  shop 
in  this  hroad  land  without  some  employes 
long  past  the  meridian  of  life  who  are 
performing  each  day,  acceptably  and  well, 
the  tasks  they  are  employed  to  do.  Ask 
those  valued  workers  to  retire?  They 
wouldn't  listen  to  you  and  neither  would 
their  employers." 

The  secret  of  a  prime  old  age  like  those 
in  the  notable  examples  held  up  to  us  by 
Mr.  Davis  is  to  begin  to  grow  old  while 
youn.g — that  is,  to  grow  old  in  experience 
and  wisdom  and  in  the  general  conduct  of 
life.  Most  people  fail  to  realize  that 
youth  is  a  preparation  for  old  age.  Those 
who  do  usually  find  that  old  age  truly  is 
the  best  time  of  life. 


"How  is  your  husband  today?" 

"Oh,  he  can't  complain!" 

"Good  heavens.    Is  he  as  bad  as  that? 
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URGES  STATE  UNEMP 

A  SPECIAL  session  of  Congress  "to  ap- 
propriate  an  adequate  sum  for  sub- 
vention of  state  unemployment  insurance 
systems,"  is  asked  by  Professor  John 
Dewey,  as  president  of  the  People's  Lob- 
by, in  a  recent  release. 

"The  major  part  of  those  unemployed 
for  a  long  time  are  in  half  a  dozen 
states,"  Dewey  writes.  "The  governors 
of  these  states  at  least  can  call  their  legis- 
latures into  session  at  once  to  devise 
methods  of  unemployment  insurance  ap- 
propriate to  their  states,  so  that  this  pro- 
vision for  the  public  welfare.  .  .  .may  be 
effective  next  fall.  Only  such  unemploy- 
ment insurance  will  prevent  appalling 
suffering  next  winter,  and  in  future  years. 

"At  present  between  2,400,000  and 
3,500,000  persons,  many  of  them  heads 
of  families,  are  out  of  the  consuming 
class  entirely — except,  for  the  barest 
necessities  of  existence — because  so  long 
unemployed. 

"On  the  other  hand  your  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue  reports  that  in  1928, 
the  15,780  persons  who  received  net  in- 
comes of  over  $100,000  received  an  ag- 
gregate income  of  $4,'903,3'59,562,  or 
about  one-eighteenth  of  the  national  in- 
come of  the  24,000,000  families  in  the 
United  States.  Over  three-quarters  of 
their  income  was  from  property,  that  is 
unearned.  They  received  a  fourth  of  all 
stock  dividends  paid  by  domestic  corpora- 
tions. After  paying  federal  income  and 
surtaxes,  they  had  left  on  the  average 
$266,344  to  live  on  for  the  year.  The 
375,356  people  who  reported  net  incomes 
of  over  $10,000  got  an  aggregate  of  $14,- 
214,359,822,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  in- 
come of  the  24,000,000  American  fam- 
ilies. They  got  almost  three-fifths  of  all 
domestic  stock  dividends. 

"No  nation  can  survive  mass  produc- 
tion," continues  the  statement,  "unless 
there  is  such  a  distribution  of  the  national 
income  as  to  make  possible  commensurate 
mass  consumption  out  of  current  earn- 
ings. Private  concern  has  not  brought 
about  such  a  condition  in  this  country. 
The  concentration  of  income  has  brought 
about  a  nation-wide  catastrophe.  Reduc- 
ing taxes  on  the  wealthy  and  retaining 
them  on  consumption  have  caused  an  in- 
evitable drop  in  consumption,  and  a 
wholly  unnecessary  scourge  of  unemploy- 
ment. 


OYMENT  INSURANCE 

"A  nationwide  system  of  contributory 
unemployment  insurance  with  the  federal 
government  paying  $1,000,000,000  and 
and  the  states,  employers  and  employes 
jointly  the  same  amount — in  the  aggre- 
gate about  2.2%  of  the  national  income 
— would  largely  relieve  the  most  serious 
unemployment." 

PRIVATE  SCHEMES  INADEQUATE 

The  inadequacy  of  unemployment  in- 
surance schemes  operated  by  private  com- 
panies is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  widely 
advertised  plan  recently  inaugurated  by 
the  General  Electric  Company. 

Wherever  the  plan  is  adopted,  every 
worker  must  pay  into  the  company  fund 
1  per  cent  of  his  weekly  earnings,  the 
company  paying  an  equal  amount.  Out 
of  this  fund  employes  are  paid  certain 
benefits  while  temporarily  laid  off.  These 
cannot  exceed  i$20  a  week  or  be  paid  for 
longer  than  10  weeks  in  any  one  year. 

The  plan  does  not  apply  to  workers 
who  may  be  discharged  because  of  con- 
solidation or  elimination  of  departments, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  hews  service  points  out, 
nor  to  workers  employed  in  rush  periods. 
These  workers  do  not  come  under  the 
one-year  provision. 

Only  those  workers  who  are  "tempor- 
arily" laid  off  will  come  under  the  plan. 
It  will  not  affect  the  victims  of  automatic 
machinery  or  scientific  processes.  When 
they  are  discharged,  they  can  withdraw 
the  amount  of  money  paid  in  by  them, 
but  they  receive  no  benefits. 


THAT'S  A  UNION  MAN! 

One  whose  grip  is  a  little  tighter, 
One  whose  smile  is  a  little  brighter. 
One  whose  deeds  are  a  little  whiter — 
That's  what  I  call  a  Union  Man. 

One  who  is  always  willing  to  aid  you, 
One  whose  advice  has  always  paid  you, 
One  who  has  defended  when  others  fiayed 

you — 

That's  what  I  call  a  Union  Man. 

One  who  has  been  fine  when  life  seemed 
rotten. 

One  whose  ideals  you  have  not  forgotten. 
One  who  has  given  you  more  than  he's 

gotten — 

That's  what  I  call  a  Union  Man. 

— David  Epstein — Union  Labor  News. 
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HOW  W 

rpHE  official  preliminary  figures  place 
our  present  population  at  slightly  less 
than  123,000,000 — 17,000,000  more  than 
in  1920.  That  this  is  the  largest  numer- 
ical increase  in  our  population  in  any  de- 
cade was  only  to  be  expected.  More  in- 
teresting is  the  percentage  of  increase 
(16.1),  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
14.9  per  cent  increase  in  the  decade  from 
1910  to  1920,  is  the  smallest  in  our  cen- 
sus history.  Our  rate  of  population 
growth,  indeed,  continues  to  decline 
steadily.  In  the  decade  ending  in  1880  it 
was  30.1  per  cent;  in  that  of  1890,  25.5 
per  cent;  in  that  of  1900,  20.7  per  cent. 

Perhaps  of  more  immediate  significance 
than  these  figures  are  those  showing  the 
way  in  which  our  added  population  is  dis- 
tributing itself.  California,  with  an  in- 
crease of  64.6  per  cent  in  the  last  decade, 
shows  the  largest  percentage  gain  of  any 
state,  followed  by  Florida,  which  gained 
51.4  per  cent.  No  doubt  this  great 
growth  in  our  two  leading  "playgrounds" 
states  reflects  the  rise  of  a  leisure  class 
able  to  retire  and  build  Spanish  houses  in 
the  sections  famous  for  their  climate  and 
scenic  beauty.  But  most  of  the  people  of 
these  states  are  still  compelled  to  earn 
their  living,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gain  is  the  result  of  the  growth  in 
the  single  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  has 
more  than  twice  the  population  it  had  ten 
yeras  ago. 

Once  more  the  retailed  figures  reveal 
the  drift  of  population  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities,  from  agriculture  to  industry. 
The  third  largest  gain  of  any  state  was 
made  by  Michigan,  whose  increase  of  31.3 
per  cent  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  automobile  center,  Detroit. 
But  the  picture  is  more  striking  from  the 
agricultural  side.  As  the  population 
growth  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  16.1 
per  cent,  any  state  with  less  than  that  in- 
crease is  showing  a  relative  loss.  A  great 
agricultural  state  like  Kansas  shows  only 
a  6.4  per  cent  increase;  Iowa  but  2.7  per 
cent;  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  no  more 
than  10  per  cent;  Minnesota  7.2  per  cent; 
Missouri  6.3  per  cent;  Idaho  1.3  per  cent; 
while  Montana  shows  an  actual  loss  of 
2.8  per  cent. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  no  more  than  the 
continuance  of  a  tendency  that  has  been 
effective  since  the  beginning  of  our  life 
as  a  nation.    In  1840  more  than  90  per 
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cent  of  our  population  was  still  rural. 
Even  by  1880,  though  industrialization 
was  advancing  rapidly,  only  a  third  of  our 
people  lived  in  cities  and  towns  of  more 
than  2,500  population.  By  1920  the  urban 
population  was  already  greater  than  the 
rural,  reaching  51.4  per  cent,  and  it  is 
now  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  57  per 
cent.  But  the  industrial  dominance  is 
much  greater  than  even  these  figures  im- 
ply. The  actual  farm  population  has 
been  estimated  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  about 
27,000,000,  or  only  a  little  more  than  a 
fifth  of  our  national  population. 

With  the  gi'owth  and  enormous  oppor- 
tunities of  modern  industry,  this  drift 
from  the  farms  would  have  been  inevit- 
able in  any  case,  but  its  pace  has  been 
accelerated  by  our  high-tariff  policy. 
Whatever  justification  the  "protection- 
for-infant-industry"  slogan  may  once  have 
had  has  long  ceased.  It  is  agriculture 
that  is  the  infant  now,  industry  the  giant. 


TEXAS  IN  ITS  MANY  ASPECTS 

As  for  Texas,  the  name  is  suggestive  of 
so  much  heside  geography,  cotton  and 
politics  that  it  cannot  be  characterized  in 
a  sentence  or  two.  Its  area  is  more  than 
five  times  that  of  New  York,  about  six 
times  that  of  Pennsylvania,  almost  seven 
times  that  of  Ohio,  and  more  than  thirty- 
five  times  that  of  Massachusetts  or  New 
Jersey,  more  than  a  hundred  times  that 
of  Delaware,  and  considerably  more  than 
two  hundred  times  that  of  Rhode  Island. 
Within  its  26-5,896  square  miles,  its  vari- 
ety of  soils  and  climates  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  American  state,  and  un- 
equalled by  any  European  country,  hardly 
excepting  Russia.  Its  research  work  at 
agricultural  experiment  stations  has  to 
deal  at  once  with  cotton  as  a  southern 
staple,  and  with  corn  and  wheat  as  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley.  Rice  and  sugar 
are  Texas  products.  Cattle  and  hogs  are 
sources  of  great  wealth,  and  the  state 
looks  forward  to  the  development  of  its 
dairy  interests.  Parts  of  the  state  are 
suited  to  different  kinds  of  fruit.  Texans 
look  forward  to  a  production  of  grapefruit 
in  certain  areas  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  amounts  that  may  compete  with  Flor- 
ida, and  they  are  shipping  early  vege- 
tables.— Texan. 
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WE4LTH  CREATES  PROBLEM 
UrpHE  belief  that  the  mere  increase  in 
wealth  would  benefit  equitably  all 
persons  of  society  has  proved  to  be  mis- 
taken," says  the  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Service,  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  in  its  "La- 
bor Sunday  Message,  1930." 

The  churchmen  declare  that  our  modes 
of  thought  and  our  ethical  ideas  have  not 
kept  pace  with  our  industrial  civilization. 

"To  express  our  religious  principles  in 
terms  of  contemporary  society  is,  there- 
fore, particularly  difficult  and  especially 
urgent,"  it  is  stated. 

"The  high  productive  capacity  of  mod- 
ern industry  has  created  wealth.  But  it 
has  given  us  no  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religious  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  love.  The  wealth  it  has 
created  has  flowed  in  undue  proportion 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  own  the 
machines. 

"The  high  productivity  of  the  machine 
has  confronted  America  with  the  problem 
of  technological  unemployment.  It  has 
made  the  competitive  struggle  more  in- 
tense and  has  tempted  many  manufac- 
turers, in  the  fever  of  competition,  to  dis- 
regard ordinary  prudence  in  production. 
It  has  thus  multiplied  the  evils  of  so- 
called  overproduction  and  consequent  un- 
employment. Furthermore,  machine  pro- 
duction by  transferring  skill  from  the 
worker  to  the  instrument  has  placed  a 
premium  upon  youthful  stamina  rather 
than  the  experience  of  age.  The  result  is 
that  middle-aged  men  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  employment  and  men 
over  55  find  it  equally  difficult  to  hold 
positions. 

No  more  serious  charge  can  be  made 
against  our  generation  than  that  it  has 
been  socially  so  blind  and  morally  so  cal- 
lous that  it  has  been  unwilling  to  divert 
sufficient  profits  of  modern  industry  to 
store  up  reserves  for  the  protection  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  security  of  the 
aged.  It  has  insisted  on  the  right  of 
property  to  dividends  but  has  concerned 
itself  too  little  with  tke  right  of  workers 
to  security  or  employment  and  to  protec- 
tion in  old  age. 

"As  a  result  millions  who  have  a  just 
claim  upon  industry  have  been  forced  to 
accept  the  bread  of  charity  and  multi- 
tudes have  been  thrown  as  public  charges 


;  SOCIETY  HAS  NEW  ISSUE 

upon  the  resources  of  municipalities  and 
States.  Moreover,  a  constant  army  of  un- 
employed workers  imperil  the  living 
standards  of  those  who  have  employment 
by  increasing  the  competition  of  workers 
for  jobs." 

The  churchmen  say  it  may  not  be  the 
business  of  the  church  to  define  the  prin- 
ciple of  unemployment  insurance  and  old 
age  pensions,  "but  every  dictate  or  re- 
ligious imagination  and  common  sense 
forces  us  to  accept  this  social  obligation 
and  to  urge  those  in  positions  of  respons- 
ibility to  work  out  its  practical  applica- 
tion." 


JUST  THE  SAME  OLD  WORLD 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  starts  a 
rumor  that  the  world  is  becoming  warmer 
— or  colder — every  year,  and  eventually 
we  shall  either  be  burned  to  a  crisp  or 
frozen  stiff.  People  who  hearken  to  these 
words  of  doom  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
statement  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Marvin,  chief  of 
the  federal  weather  bureau,  that  the 
world's  climate  has  not  changed  in  the 
last  two  centuries.  Despite  the  vagaries 
that  sometimes  seize  Mother  Earth,  in  the 
long  run,  "the  weather  straightens  out 
the  kinks,"  Dr.  Marvin  assures  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world's  climate 
may  have  remained  unchanged  for  some 
scores  of  centuries.  There  simply  isn't 
any  way  of  knowing.  The  thermometer 
is  only  about  200  years  old,  and  records 
dating  back  as  far  as  the  18th  century 
yield  very  little  information.  Scattered 
bits  of  evidence,  such  as  river  stages, 
fioods,  heavy  freezes,  crop  failures,  fam- 
ines and  other  episodes  that  flavor  history 
are  more  picturesque  than  practical  in 
throwing  light  on  their  subject. 

However,  average  consistency  over  a 
long  period  of  time  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  consistency  from  year  to  year. 
For  instance,  the  records  show  a  series  of 
rainfalls  over  a  period  of  years  followed 
by  a  series  in  which  rainfall  was  below 
normal.  Winter  before  last  was  the  cold- 
est known  to  modern  Europe;  and  the 
weather  bureau  now  announces  that  the 
past  July  was  the  hottest  month  in  our 
weather  history. 

"How's  your  wife  coming  along  with 
her  driving?" 

"She  took  a  turn  for  the  worst  last 
week." — Annapolis  Log. 
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LABOR  UNIONS  ONLY  BAR  TO  Dl 
Operators  of  Modern  Industry  Are  Held 

■pvONALD  R.  RICHBERG  of  Chicago,  at- 
torney  for  the  Standard  Railroad 
Labor  Organizations,  told  the  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs,  conducted  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  that  labor  unions  are 
the  only  barrier  to  the  despotic  power  of 
great  industrial  aggregations. 

"Industry,"  said  Mr.  Richberg,  "is  the 
last  stronghold  of  despotic  power.  The 
only  effective  challenge  to  this  power  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world  comes 
from  organized  labor. 

"There  is  no  place  for  the  independent, 
self-protecting  worker  in  this  industrial 
system.  The  applicant  for  a  job  is  not 
permitted  to  negotiate  a  contract.  He 
has  no  individual  hargaining  power.  He 
is  not  a  serf  merely  because  his  employer 
has  no  property  interest  in  him;  only  an 
interest  in  keeping  him  'free'  to  be  ex- 
ploited. 

Balance  of  Economic  Power 

"To  have  a  sound  social  order,  there 
must  be  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
different  elements  of  society.  If  any  one 
obtains  dominant  power,  tyranny  is  in- 
evitable. 

"The  balance  of  economic  power  is  be- 
ing destroyed  hy  the  operators  of  modern 
industry  in  America.  There  are  millions 
of  unemployed  workers,  ready  to  break 
down  the  wage  standards.  With  the  con- 
fetant  displacement  of  workers  by  ma- 
chines, this  unhappy  reserve  supply  of 
labor  is  growing. 

"If  it  were  not  for  some  4,000,000 
trade  unionists,  there  would  be  no  weight 
of  any  consequence  on  the  employe  side 
of  the  scale. 

"If  the  despotic  power  of  those  who 
now  control  the  major  industries  of  Amer- 
ica is  further  strengthened,"  Mr.  Richberg 
continued,  "one  of  two  results  must  fol- 
low: 

National  Unions  Essential  " 
"Either  this  power  will  be  matched  by 
development  of  nation-wide  labor  organ- 
izations, wielding  economic  and  political 
power  of  staggering  proportions;  or  all 
effective,  above-board  labor  organizations 
will  be  crushed  and  an  underground,  revo- 
lutionary labor  movement  will  begin  to 
rise  to  power." 


EPOTISM,  ASSERTS  RICHBERG 
in  Check  by  the  Organized  Workers 

The  speech  was  followed  with  the  clos- 
est attention  hy  an  audience  made  up 
largely  of  educators,  business  men  and 
leaders  in  public  life. 

DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 

Down  on  the  farm,  about  half  past  four, 
I  slip  on  my  pants  and  sneak  out  the  door. 
Out  in  the  yard,  I  run  like  the  dickens 
To  milk  ten  cows  and  feed  the  chickens; 
Clean  out  the  barn,  curry  Nancy  and 
Jiggs; 

Separate  the  cream  and  slop  all  the  pigs; 
Work  two  hours,  then  eat  like  a  Turk 
And,  by  heck,  I  am  ready  for  a  full  day's 
work. 

Then,  I  grease  the  wagon  and  put  on  the 
rack; 

Throw  a  jug  of   water  in   an   old  grain 

sack; 

Hitch  up  the  horses;  hustle  down  the 
lane — 

Must  get  in  the  hay,  for  it  looks  like  rain. 
Look  over  yonder!     Sure  as  I  am  born 
Cattle  on  the  rampage  and  cows  in  the 
corn. 

Start  across  the  medder,  run  a  mile  or 
two, 

Heaving  like  I  am  windbroke,  get  wet 
clear  through. 

Get  hack  to  the  horses,  then,  for  recom- 
pense, 

Nancy  get  straddle  of  the  barbed  wire 
fence. 

Joints  all  a  aching  and  muscles  in  a  jerlt, 
I  am  fit  as  a  fiddle  for  a  full  day's  work. 
Work  all  summer,  till  winter  is  nigh. 
Then  figure  up  the  books  and  heave  a  big 
sigh. 

Worked  all  year.    Didn't  make  a  thing. 

Got  less  cash  than  I  had  last  spring. 
Now,  some  people  tell  us  that  there  ain't 
no  hell, 

But  they  never  farmed,  so  they  can't  tell. 
When  spring  rolls  round,  I  take  another 

chance, 

While  the  fringe  grows  longer  on  my  old 
gray  pants. 

Give  my  s'penders  a  hitch,  my  belt  an- 
other jerk, 

And,  by  heck,  'm  ready  for  a  full  day's 
work. 

Submitted  by  Sewall  Terry. 
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SOVIET  CONVICT  CAMP  OF  16,C 
SEA  C 

/CONDITIONS  in  Soviet  convict  camps 
^  are  described  by  a  British  correspon- 
dent, G.  D.  Whitfield,  who  shipped  as 
steward  of  a  freighter  to  the  White  Sea, 
and  who  spent  three  weeks  in  one  of  the 
camps  near  Archangel. 

According  to  the  writer,  the  camp  con- 
tains 16,00u  criminals  and  political 
prisoners,  men,  women  and  children,  in- 
discriminately intermingled,  except  that 
the  women  are  lodged  in  a  separate  "hut," 
which  shelters  over  3,000  persons.  He 
says  that  men  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  in  these  camps,  some  of  them 
claiming  that  they  do  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  offenses  for  which  they  have  heen 
sent  up.  He  describes  their  clothing  as 
"consisting  of  such  rags  as  they  can  pick 
up,  and  crawling  with  vermin;"  and  the 
living  conditions  as  utterly  lacking  in  san- 
itary arrangement  and  even  without  a 
chance  to  wash  properly. 


0  IS  PICTURED  AS  HORROR  BY 
PTAIN 

With  reference  to  their  food,  he  says: 
"On  one  occasion  I  offered  one  of  them 
a  piece  of  soap,  and  he  almost  went  down 
on  his  knees  to  me  in  gratitude.  Another 
time  I  tried  to  give  one  of  a  gang,  who 
were  loading  wood  pulp  onto  the  ship,  a 
piece  of  cold  suet  that  we  happened  to 
have  left  over.  Within  thirty  seconds  I 
had  the  galley  full  of  men  clamoring  for 
it.  Once  I  managed  to  slip  one  of  the 
poor  devils  a  handful  of  beans.  A  guard 
saw  him  take  it  and  marched  him  away." 

A  sinister  light  is  thrown  on  the  scene, 
in  the  remark  by  the  writer  that  "Con- 
victs reported  to  have  stolen  anything 
from  a  ship  disappear." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that 
Captain  Cyril  Hellyer,  of  the  British 
freighter  Portfield,  which  recently  un- 
loaded a  cargo  of  pulp  wood  from  Arch- 
angel at  Baltimore,  refused  to  discuss  the 
conditions  in  Russia. 


THE  WAR 

A  GENERAL  movement  has  been 
started  throughout  the  country  for 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  noises. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
for  the  people  whose  work  compels  them 
to  spend  their  time  in  the  city,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  who  lahor  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  where  every  kind  of  noise  is 
multiplied  many  times  over. 

While  this  is  being  written  we  can  hear 
many  noises  which,  in  our  opinion,  are 
quite  unnecessary. 

Pour  newsboys  are  yelling  on  the  cor- 
ner below.  The  boys  are  always  in  pairs, 
and  it  is  no  trouble  for  the  customer  to 
ask  for  whichever  paper  he  reads.  Any- 
one who  can  see  to  read,  can  see  the  hoys 
with  the  bundles  of  papers  under  their 
arms.  And  to  yell  continually  is  certainly 
unnecessary.  Then  again  newsboys,  like 
passenger  hrakemen  and  train  announc- 
ers, speak  a  language  which  few  people 
can  understand. 

Right  now,  as  we  try  to  work,  a  nerv- 
ous motorman  is  clanging  his  bell  at  a 
contrary  motorist,  who  has  his  eye  on  a 
parking  space  and  is  determined  to  get 
into  it;  while  a  taxi-driver  behind  him  is 
raising  just  as  much  Ned  with  his  horn 
as  is  the  motorman  with  the  bell.  Both 
are  very  much  peeved  at  the  same  indi- 
vidual.    But  this  clanging  and  honking 


N  NOISE 

only  tends  to  fuss  the  driver  who  is  try- 
ing to  back  into  the  parking  space,  caus- 
ing him  to  use  more  time  in  getting  his 
car  up  against  the  curb. 

Another  unending  source  of  noise 
which  can  be  heard  all  hours  of  the  night 
in  the  residential  districts,  is  the  radio. 
Some  of  these  radio  bugs  evidently  sleep 
all  day,  because  they  must  have  rest  some 
time  and  they  keep  the  radio  going  all 
night. 

Automobiles  and  trucks  with  cut-outs 
open,  are  another  source  of  unnecessary 
noise,  and  their  drivers  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely immune  to  police  interference. 

If  all  of  these  different  noises  were 
stopped,  what  a  restful  feeling  it  would 
be  to  the  frazzled-out  nerves  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  whose  ear  drums  they  are  now 
continually  hammering! 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  news- 
papers, motorists,  street-car  companies 
and  others,  the  noises  in  any  large  city 
could  he  reduced  at  least  5  0  per  cent.  A 
little  more  patience  with  our  fellow  men 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  re- 
quirements in  this  campaign. 


Landlord:  "I  hear  you  are  kicking 
about  the  flies  in  your  room." 

Roomer:  "Oh,  no,  I  was  just  knocking 
them  around  with  my  hand." 
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IN  CONFLICT  WITH  AMERICAN 
PRINCIPLES 

When  workers  seeking  a  job  are  told 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  join  a  union 
before  they  are  put  on  the  pay-roll,  this 
condition  is  called  a  "yellow  dog"  con- 
tract. Workers  who  accept  such  condi- 
tions give  up  their  legal  and  economic 
rights  because  those  dependent  on  them 
have  to  be  fed  and  clothed. 

To  get  money  for  these  immediate 
necessities  they  must  forego  their  right 
to  plan  and  order  their  own  lives — that 
is  the  right  to  join  with  fellow  workers 
to  deal  with  common  problems  collec- 
tively. Wage  earners,  like  all  'other 
groups  of  citizens,  are  expected  to  assume 
responsibility  for  their  own  progress. 
Persons  who  neglect  opportunities  to  keep 
step  with  progress  retard  social  advance- 
ment and  may  even  become  public  wards. 

A  single  wage  earner  is  unable  to  make 
an  advantageous  contract  with  his  em- 
ployer.   Acting  jointly  with  other  wage 


earners,  they  can  meet  their  employers 
on  an  equal  footing  and  negotiate  mu- 
tually satisfactory  contracts.  Employers 
who  are  unwilling  to  give  their  employees 
a  fair  chance  to  make  progress,  require 
them  to  sign  "yellow  dog"  contracts. 

When  there  is  evidence  of  efforts  to 
promote  the  organization  of  a  union 
among  workers  who  have  signed  "yellow 
dog"  contracts,  employers  usually  apply 
to  the  courts  for  injunctions  enjoining 
union  activities.  Thus  the  full  force  of 
government  is  put  behind  contracts  which 
take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  work- 
ers and  these  workers  are  denied  the 
right  to  do  things  which  the  law  regards 
as  legal  and  which  socety  regards  as  nec- 
essary and  constructive. 

Clearly  "yellow  dog"  contracts  and 
their  enforcement  by  injunctions  are  in 
conflict  with  American  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  with  orderly  social  progress. 

Labor  believes  that  such  contracts 
should  not  be  actionable.  Our  position  is 
supported  by  many  lawyers  and  experts 
who  believe  that  law  should  be  an  effec- 
tive social  instrument.  To  be  such  an 
instrument,  law  must  be  something  more 
than  a  mechanical  application  of  prece- 
dents— it  must  be  the  application  of 
principles  of  human  justice  to  specific 
conditions  and  problems. 


BUSINESS  DEPRESSION 
CONTINUES 

Eight  months  of  the  year  1930  have 
passed,  and  there  appears  very  little,  if 
any,  encouragement  that  the  army  of  un- 
employed wage  workers  will  be  decreased 
by  any  industrial  advancement. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  there  took  place  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  industry  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  result 
that  the  representatives  of  industry  re- 
tired from  the  conference  with  the  assur- 
ance to  the  President  and  the  public  that 
there  would  be  no  reduction  in  wages  to 
the  working  people,  and  that  industry 
would  use  every  endeavor  to  continue  and 
extend  employment.  Of  course,  following 
that  conference,  the  assurance  of  no  re- 
duction in  wages  and  the  assurance  of 
maintaining  or  extending  employment 
have  not  been  carried  out.  Wages  have 
been  reduced  and  unemployment  has  been 
extended.  This  is  shown  by  the  records 
that  exist  in    every   city   in   the  United 
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States  and  in  some  places  in  Canada.  Of 
course,  organized  wage  workers  have  gen- 
erally successfully  resisted  wage  reduc- 
tions in  all  lines  of  employment  of  organ- 
ized wage  workers.  However,  there  is  a 
vast  multitude  of  unorganized  wage  work- 
ers, and  there  exists  large  employing  prop- 
erties that  refuse  to  permit  their  employes 
to  organize  and  in  many  cases  contract 
with  their  employes  that  for  them  to 
maintain  employment,  they  must  not  join 
a  labor  union.  It  is  in  line  with  this  ele- 
ment that  wages  have  been  seriously  re- 
duced and  from  whose  employes,  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  have  been  extended. 
This  method  of  course,  has  in  no  way 
stimulated  market  conditions,  but  has  ex- 
tended market  reductions,  thus  continuing 
this  radical  depleting,  unprogressive  in- 
dustrial condition. 

Whatever  resistance  has  been  put  forth 
against  this  industrial  declining  has  been 
put  forth  only  through  the  efforts  of  or- 
ganized wage  workers.  One  of  the  means 
by  which  organized  labor  has  been  able 
to  protect  its  members  in  employment  has 
been  the  reduction  of  the  service  week, 
and  today  in  many  cases  the  five  day  serv- 
ice week  has  been  estahlished.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  there  would  be  many  more 
within  the  ranks  of  unemployed. 

Organized  wage  workers  wholly  com- 
prise the  element  which  gives  vigorous 
and  active  thought  in  the  interest  of 
others.  This  is  shown  very  strongly  by 
their  actions  during  this  period  of  de- 
pression. The  organized  wage  worker  is 
very  anxious  that  his  associate  organized 
wage  workers  shall  be  maintained  in  em- 
ployment. To  maintain  such  men  in  em- 
ployment, the  wage  workers  have  ad- 
vanced and  are  now  advancing  the  five 
day  week  proposition.  The  purpose  is  to 
extend  employment  that  there  may  be  less 
unemployment. 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  organized 
wage  workers  for  each  wage  worker  to 
help  the  other.  That  is  largely  a  co-ordi- 
nating principle  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  movement  is 
founded.  Organization  means  for  all  or- 
ganized wage  workers,  all  members,  to 
concert  in  the  endeavor  for  each  member 
and  protect  each  member  in  employment. 

The  unorganized  wage  worker  cannot 
be  criticized  for  devoting  his  entire  en- 
deavor to  himself  alone.  He  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  that  there  is  no  other  man 
concerned  in  the  question  as  to  whether 


or  not  he  may  continue  in  employment. 
From  his  unorganized  condition  in  em- 
ployment, he  recognizes  that  the  employ- 
ing concern  for  which  he  works  will  not 
permit  him  to  extend  even  a  suggestion 
to  his  associate  employes  for  maintaining 
employment  to  the  yet  unorganized.  The 
employing  concern  controls  the  wages  and 
the  working  conditions,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  can  sense  greater  resentment 
within  this  type  of  employes.  The  non- 
union employe  knows  that  for  him  to 
give  consideration  to  wages  and  working 
conditions  within  his  employment  means 
that  he  will  lose  his  job.  He  therefore 
stands  reticent.  He  is  obliged  to  work 
for  low  wages  and  long  hours  because  he 
knows  of  the  existence  of  the  extensive 
unemployment  which  prevails  in  this  per- 
iod of  depression.  However,  it  should 
come  to  him  that  the  means  by  which  he 
may  have  something  to  say  relative  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  is  organi- 
zation. Each  and  every  non-union  worker 
should  understand  that  to  unite  with  their 
fellow  workers  in  organizations  will  be  to 
be  possessed  with  a  privilege  and  power 
to,  through  association  by  organization, 
extend  employment,  establish  and  main- 
tain better  working  conditions.  That 
would  mean  a  stimulating  of  market  con- 
ditions; that  would  mean  an  advancement 
in  line  with  prosperity;  it  would  mean  an 
effective  movement  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent industrial  depression. 

The  big  thing  fo  wage  workers  to  do  is 
to  organize  and  become  concerned,  each 
in  the  other's  affairs.  Organization  is  a 
stepping  stone  to  prosperity.  Organiza- 
tion is  the  institution  in  which  wage 
workers  can  associate  in  deliberating  upon 
methods  of  procedure  that  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  each  and  every  member.  Or- 
ganization is  a  well-known  protection  to 
organized  wage  workers.  Organization  is 
a  well-known  institution  by  which  employ- 
ment can  be  extended  and  fair  wages 
maintained.  Thus,  in  this  period  of  de- 
pression, the  hig  thing  for  wage  workers 
to  do  is  to  organize  and  associate  in  solv- 
ing this  industrial  depression  in  the  way 
of  relief. 

Organization  means  prosperity  for  all. 


"WHAT  GOOD  ARE  UNIONS?" 

Fifty-seven  wage  reductions  were  made 
in  eight  different  industries  during  June, 
according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the 
Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  a  research  department 
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at  2  West  Forty-third  Street,  but  not  one 
of  the  57  pay  cuts  was  in  a  unionized 
industry. 

Another  highly  significant  fact  re- 
ported by  the  bureau  was  that  out  of  50 
wage  increases  granted  during  the  month, 
only  11  were  awarded  to  non-union  work- 
ers. The  other  39  went  to  members  of 
trade  unions. 

During  the  same  month  more  than 
7,000  trade  union  workers  were  reported 
as  having  gained  the  flve-day  week. 

More  than  half  of  the  pay  slashes  took 
place  in  the  knit-goods  industry  and  in 
sawmills. 

A  trade  union  official,  when  asked  to 
comment  on  the  bureau's  report,  said: 

"The  figures,  themselves,  are  comment 
enough,  and  are  an  effective  answer  to 
the  cynic  who  asks  'What  good  are 
unions?'  " 


LON  CHANEY,  UNION  STAGE  HAND 

Lon  Chaney,  the  "man  of  a  thousand 
faces,"  the  greatest  character  actor  of  his 
day,  is  dead.  He  began  life  as  a  stage 
hand  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  carried 
a  card  in  the  Theatrical  Stage  Employes' 
Union. 

Neither  fame  nor  success  served  to  chill 
his  ardor  for  the  union  labor  movement. 
The  opportunities  offered  by  his  union 
membership  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
move  on  into  higher  realms.  "I  owe  my 
start  to  my  union,"  he  frequently  said. 
His  talent  and  perseverance  did  the  rest. 

And  this  was  Lon  Chaney,  the  man  of 
many  parts,  who  in  the  "Miracle  Man," 
the  "Phantom  of  the  Opera"  and  the 
"Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,"  became  the 
marvel  of  the  motion  picture  acting 
world.  Few  of  his  parts  made  him  popu- 
lar with  theater  goers  who  find  their  idol 
in  a  gallant  lover,  but  all  were  compelled 
to  admire  his  unrivaled  talents.  The 
screen  has  lost  one  of  Its  outstanding 
artists  and  union  labor  a  true  and  faith- 
ful supporter. 


"BEAUTIES"  OF  COMMUNISM 

A  man  long  resident  in  Russia  writes 
about  housing  and  living  conditions  In 
that  bureaucratic  paradise. 

Under  the  hest  of  circumstances  houses 
are  apportioned  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
family.  Feodor  Feodorovich  can't  go  and 
get  himself  a  snappy  bungalow  or  apart- 


ment with  three  or  four  rooms,  running 
hot  and  cold  water  and  so  on. 

The  proletarian  dictatorship,  all  gog- 
gle-eyed with  communist  ambition  to 
make  the  world  over  to  its  liking  and 
under  its  thumb,  allows  one  room  per 
family — and  generally  a  pretty  scurvy 
sort  of  a  room,  at  that. 

Repairs  are  ever  slow,  waiting  upon  the 
pleasure  of  a  committee.  Furniture  is 
such  as  can  be  fished  out  of  mysterious 
channels. 

In  multi-family  dwellings,  all  use  one 
kitchen,  all  use  one  bathroom — if  any — 
all  use  one  dining  room,  or  their  own 
room. 

This  is  all  very  spiritual,  no  doubt,  and 
very  elevating  and  very  conducive  to 
clear  thinking. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Communism 
has  its  beauties! 


RACKETEERING  NOT  NEW  TO  U.  S. 

Racketeering  continues  to  be  a  big  sub- 
ject. It  will  get  bigger.  Finally  some- 
thing will  happen — and  zowie!  There 
will  drop  on  the  fat  head  of  racketeering 
something  that  will  be  understood  as 
final. 

There  was  a  time  when  pious  news- 
papers talked  about  labor  racketeers, 
thinking  that  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
Of  course  they  wanted  something  done 
about  that;  it  made  good  reading  for  the 
"upper  classes." 

It  wasn't  long  before  racketeering 
forced  its  way  into  some  of  the  most 
pious  of  the  pious  newspaper  circles  and 
that  changed  the  tune  a  bit. 

Certain  forms  of  racketeering  shelter 
behind  a  quasi  legal  barrier;  most  of  it 
is  flagrantly  violation  of  law  in  fact  and 
in  spirit  while  all  of  it  is  outlawry  in 
effect. 

High  dignitaries  talk  aljout  "enforce- 
ment of  law"  as  to  liquor.  Many  of  them 
know  they  are  spilling  hokum  and  camou- 
flage. Most  of  them  do  not  use  the  same 
emphasis  about  racketeering. 

Racketeering  ramifies  into  high  places 
—into  courts  and  other  high  political 
offices.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
is  money  in  racketeering.  Those  who  get 
money  unlawfully  are  glad  to  split  with 
those  who  protect  the  crooked  game. 

There  is  this  to  remember:  In  the  end 
society  always  protects  itself  by  whatever 
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means  it  deems  necessary  for  that  protec- 
tion. 

Booze-running  is  one  of  the  best  fields 
for  racketeering  loot  and  of  course  if  the 
prohibition  amendment  could  be  repealed 
a  hard  blow  would  be  struck  at  racketeer- 
ing. However,  that  seems  not  to  have 
dawned  on  a  great  many  very  influential 
people  and  so  the  loot  continues  good. 

The  United  States  Government  spends 
money  to  enforce  prohibition,  but  it  does 
not  spend  money  to  stop  racketeering.  The 
inconsistency  of  this  would  not,  of  course, 
be  apparent  to  dry-voting,  hard-drinking 
Congressmen  whose  first  object  is  to  get 
re-elected. 

In  the  West  in  the  days  of  gold  rushes 
and  silver  rushes  there  were  racketeers. 
Officers  of  the  law  either  did  not  exist,  or 
were  powerless  or  were  in  on  the  graft. 
One  famous  outlaw  got  himself  elected 
sheriff  in  one  gold  rush  center. 

Finally  decent  people  got  tired  of  all 
that.  The  "California  collar"  came  into 
vogue  and  it  became  more  and  more  un- 
healthy to  be  an  outlaw. 

Always,  in  the  end,  after  just  so  much, 
the  people  go  about  it  by  whatever  means 
seem  effective  and  they  don't  stop  until 
the  evil  has  been  eliminated.  Often  a  lot 
of  good  is  also  eliminated,  but  nature  has 
ever  heen  prodigal  of  life,  while  obstin- 
ately, ruthlessly  fighting  disease. 

 0  • 

The  census  figures  published  show  that 
the  population  of  New  York  City  is  now 
6,958,792. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
readers  are  residents  of  New  York  state, 
we  feel  it  will  be  of  interest  to  them  to 
review  the  published  opinion  of  Joseph  F. 
Mann,  counsel  for  the  Building  Managers 
and  Owners  Association  of  New  York,  Inc. 
The  amendments  to  the  realty  and  inheri- 
tance laws  become  effective  September  1st, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  every  resident 
of  the  State  review  his  will  to  comply  with 
the  new  provisions  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Mann's  article  advises  that 

"Curtesy  of  the  surviving  husband  is 
abolished  absolutely,  dower  is  abolished 
as  to  property  acquired  after  September 
1,  1930.  But,  subject  to  limitations,  the 
surviving  spouse  is  .given  a  right  of  elec- 
tion, within  six  months  after  issuance  of 
letters,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  provision 
of  the  will. 

"In  the  case  of  intestacy  the  distinc- 
tions between  real  and  personal  property 


are  abolished  and  all  property,  real  and 
personal,  passes  to  the  same  persons  and 
in  the  same  proportions.  Briefly,  all 
property  in  the  event  of  intestacy  passes 
as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  decedent  leaves  issue,  one- 
third  to  the  surviving  spouse  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  issue. 

(2)  If  the  decedent  leaves  no  descend- 
ants, but  parent  or  parents,  the  surviving 
spouse  takes  $5,000  and  half  of  the  resi- 
due; the  parents  take  the  balance,  and  if 
no  surviving  spouse,  parents  take  the 
whole. 

(3)  If  the  decedent  leaves  no  descend- 
ants and  no  parents  but  a  brother,  sister, 
nephew  or  niece,  the  surviving  spouse 
takes  $10,000  and  half  the  residue.  The 
surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews 
and  nieces  take  the  other  half. 

(4)  If  the  decedent  leaves  neither  de- 
scendants, parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
nephews  or  nieces,  the  surviving  spouse 
takes  the  whole. 

(5)  If  decedent  leaves  descendants, 
but  no  spouse,  descendants  or  their  legal 
representatives  take  the  whole,  per  stirpes. 

(6)  If  the  decedent  leaves  no  spouse, 
descendants,  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
nephews  or  nieces,  then  the  whole  estate 
is  distributed  to  next  of  kin  in  equal  de- 
gree; but  if  decedent  leaves  brothers  and 
sisters  and/or  descendants  of  deceased 
brothers  and  sisters,  then  the  whole  is  dis- 
tributed to  them  per  stirpes. 

"An  executor  or  administrator  has  a 
power  of  sale  and  a  power  of  mortgage 
and  to  lease  real  estate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Surrogate,  unless  the  will  specifi- 
cally prohibits  or  unless  the  property  is 
specifically  devised.  An  administrator  is 
given  power  to  take  possession  of  real 
property  and  manage  the  same  and  col- 
lect rents.  Because  of  these  provisions  the 
bond  of  the  administrator  will  he  in- 
creased by  the  estimated  gross  rents  for 
eighteen  months  of  the  real  property. 

"Certain  changes  in  trusts  as  to  personal 
property  have  been  amended  so  as  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  for  trusts  as  to  real 
estate — the  valid  term  of  suspension  in 
each  case  is  two  lives  in  heing  and  a 
minority  in  being.  Prohibitions  against 
disposition  by  will  of  one  leaving  spouse, 
descendant  or  parent  surviving  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  estate  to  charity  is 
continued  with  certain  modifications. 

"Inheritance  taxation  has  important  re- 
visions.    The  present  double  taxation  of 
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estates  is  abolished  and  after  September 
1,  1930,  there  will  be  one  uniform  system 
of  taxation  based  upon  an  estate  tax. 
Larger  exemptions  are  granted.  Estates 
of  $5,000  or  less  are  exempt.  A  $20,000 
exemption  is  allowed  to  surviving  spouse 
and  a  $5,000  exemption  to  each  lineal 
ancestor,  descendant,  adopted  child,  step- 
child or  lineal  descendant  of  an  adopted 
child  or  stepchild,  a  brother  or  sister, 
wife  or  widow  of  a  son,  husband  or  wid- 
ower of  a  daughter,  or  to  any  child 
treated  for  not  less  than  ten  years  as  an 
adopted  child. 

"Taxes  on  contingent  interests  are  to  be 
compromised  and  deposits  made  with  the 
State  Tax  Commission  are  to  be  returned 
after  giving  effect  to  compromise.  A 
method  of  apportionment  of  taxes,  both 
Federal  and  State,  against  the  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  various  persons  interested  is 
provided." 

 0  

THAT  JOB  OF  YOURS 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  that  job 
of  yours. 

It  feeds  and  clothes  you  and  your 
family. 

It  supplies  shelter  and  heat. 

It  pays  the  doctor's  bills. 

At  Christmas  time,  it  sees  that  Santa 
Claus  breaks  a  path  to  your  door;  and  in 
summer  it  supplies  the  carfare  that  takes 
you  on  excursions. 

That  job  of  yours  makes  your  family 
respect  you. 

It  earns  respect  of  you  from  your  pals. 

It  makes  you  respect  yourself. 

Without  it,  you  are  an  outcast — a  pub- 
lic charge — a  sleeper  on  park  benches — 
and  a  down-and-out. 

It  is  your  best  friend.  It  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  all  the  world. 

Without  it,  you  and  your  dear  ones  face 
starvation,  want  and  suffering. 

What  will  you  do  for  that  job? 

Will  you  fight  for  it? 

Will  you  protect  it? 

Will  you  play  fair  with  it,  and  with 
yourself? 

Are  you  a  sleep-walker? 

The  American  workman  who  thinks 
that  old  conditions  (which  his  father 
knew)  still  exist  is  a  much  mistaken  sleep- 
walker. 

You  live  today  in  a  world  of  organiza- 
tion. 


The  grocery  store  from  which  you  buy 
your  corn-meal  and  beans  is  very  like  a 
chain-store,  one  of  thousands  owned  by 
Big  Business. 

The  meat  market  where  you  buy  your 
beefsteak  and  pork  is  also  a  chain  market. 

The  drug  store  which  furnishes  you 
pills  and  liniment  is  one  of  a  nationwide 
organization  of  stores. 

The  hardware  dealer  from  whom  you 
buy  your  tools  is  a  member  of  a  big  na- 
tional trades  organization,  the  National 
Hardware  Dealers'  Association. 

The  doctor  who  attends  your  sick  be- 
longs first  to  a  county,  then  to  a  state, 
then  to  a  national  physicians'  organiza- 
tion which  aims  to  control  the  supply  and 
demand  of  doctors,  and  lay  down  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Lawyers,  real  estate  dealers,  engineers, 
restaurant  and  hotel  keepers,  clothiers, 
editors,  manufacturers,  flour-makers  and 
brokers,  contractors,  bankers  and  insur- 
ance agents  all  have  their  business  or- 
ganizations, with  common  funds  built  up 
to  look  after  their  interests. 

Your  employer,  whoever  he  is,  is  also 
organized.  By  actual  count,  there  are 
more  than  300  employer  associations  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  railway  industry  there  are  the 
General  Managers'  Associations,  with 
scores  of  smaller  yet  powerful  associa- 
tions. In  short,  the  worker  who  is  going 
it  alone  is  out  of  luck.  He  is  like  a  one- 
man  army  trying  to  oppose  v;ell-disciplined 
battalions.  If  he  continues  to  go  it  alone, 
he  is  neither  playing  fair  with  himself, 
nor  with  his  job,  nor  with  his  family.  He 
is  opening  himself  to  attack  from  every 
side,  and  cuts  himself  off  from  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  his  fellows.  The 
only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  join  a  union  of 
his  craft  and  get  in  step  with  progress. 


STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 
Traveling    members   are    requested  to 
stay  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  Local  Union  No.  180,  as  work 
is  very  slack  there  at  present. 


STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 

As  work  is  scarce  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Local  Union  No.  166,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
traveling  Brothers  are  requested  to  stay 
away  until  conditions  are  better. 

T.  H.  HUTCHISON, 
Secretary  No.  166. 
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STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 

Work  at  the  present  is  very  bad  in  and 
around  Philadelphia  and  I  suggest  that 
all  transferring  memhers  refrain  from 
coming  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Local 
Union  No.  53. 

JAMES  LEYDEN, 
Secretary  No.  53. 


CORRECTIONS 

Since  F.  C.  King  was  not  entirely  paid 
up  in  Local  Union  No.  122  at  the  time 
when  he  was  reinstated  as  is  indicated  by 
122'3  claim  for  June  and  July  dues  on 
transfer  dated  July  12,  we  are  cancelling 
his  reinstatement  as  of  July  12,  1930,  in 


Local  Union  No.  122  and  reinstating  him 
through  Local  Union  No.  88  as  of  August 
25,  1930. 

Chas.  Duffy  is  president  and  business 
agent  of  Local  Union  No.  62  and  not  C. 
Futfark,  as  published  in  the  August  issue. 

A.  G.  Siegel  has  also  since  been  elected  as 
treasurer  to  take  the  place  of  Wm.  Dunz. 

Suspensions  for  non-payment  of  dues 
published  in  the  August  issue  against 
Brothers  P.  R.  Anderson,  22710,  and  M. 

B.  Emery,  30106,  were  reported  in  error 
by  Local  Union  No.  122.  They  have  been 
placed  in  continuous  good  standing  as 
heretofore. 


3n  iWemoriam 


32    Thos.  Cornelius  Dwyer,  3024 
46    Theo.  Warren  Myers,  26483 
46    Patrick  Geo.  Povvei-s,  17628 


Edward  Gallagher,  9797 
Albert  Alonzo  Kingham,  276'; 
Patrick  Jos.  O'Neill,  678 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 
WHEREAS:     Through  the  Infinite  Wisdom  of  the  Almighty  God,  our  beloved 
Brother,  Thomas  C.  Dwyer,  3024,  was  removed  from  our  midst,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  we,  members  of  Local  Union  No.  32,  extend  to  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  3  2  be  draped  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  another 
copy  be  sent  to  our  International  office  for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal. 

P.  MACKIE, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  32. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from 
our  midst  our  friend,  Brother  P.  J.  O'Neill,  678,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  O'Neill  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local,  who  was 
always  ready  to  help  those  in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the 
rights  for  which  we  are  striving,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  110  be  draped  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  office  for 
publication  in  our  official  journal. 

G.  E.  BRUGGEMAN, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  110. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Divine  Ruler  to  remove  from  his  sphere  of  use- 
fulness our  friend  and  brother,  Elmer  R.  LaSurs,  No.  16103,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  LaSurs  was  a  loyal  member  of  this  local  and  the  Interna- 
tional, always  ready  to  help  those  in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to 
gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving,  and  being  one  of  our  members,  therefore 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  64  of  the  Wood,  Wire 
and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  sorrow,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publi- 
cation in  our  official  journal  and  that  our  charter  be  draped  in  mourning  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days. 

E.  A.  HARSZY,  President, 
H.  W.  WEEKS,  Secretary, 

Local  Union  No.  64. 
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COMPARISON 

/CHICAGO  was  thrown  into  a  turmoil  by 
^  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lingle.  Nearly 
$100,000.00  was  offered  in  rewards  for 
the  arrest  of  the  killer;  over  1,000  people 
were  locked  up  and  questioned;  third  de- 
grees were  very  usual.  The  chief  of  po- 
lice and  the  chief  of  detectives  were  forced 
to  resign  because  they  could  not  make  any 
headway  in  solving  the  case  and,  after 
several  weeks,  this  turmoil  is  still  going 
on.  Mr.  Lingle  represented  the  people 
who  dominate  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
the  public  press,  and  was  a  very  able  man 
and  very  powerful  in  his  position.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  said,  "When  it  comes  to 
murdering  eminently  respectable  people, 
it  is  a  different  thing."  We  wonder  what 
they  mean.  Possibly  they  have  reference 
to  the  murdering  of  Carl  Mackley,  a 
union  hosiery  worker,  on  March  6  in  Phil- 
adelphia. William  Pfeiffer,  along  with 
Waiter  and  Preston  King,  was  riding  be- 


OF  JUSTICE 

hind  Mackley  and  opened  fire  into  his  ma- 
chine, killing  him.  These  men  were  strike- 
breakers. A  jury  has  just  acquitted  Pfeif- 
fer and  undoubtedly  will  acquit  the 
others.  You  don't  find  the  turmoil,  the 
cry  and  the  large  rewards  when  union 
working  men  are  shot  down,  yet  the  fu- 
neral of  Mackley  was  the  largest  funeral 
that  has  been  held  in  Philadelphia  in  many 
a  day.  Over  a  hundred  thousand  at- 
tended the  burial  asd  pledged  themselves 
to  carry  on  the  work  as  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave.  Philadelphia  is 
somewhat  noted  for  this  kind  of  justice. 
We  thought  since  the  last  election  that 
they  would  possibly  take  heed,  but  we 
guess  they  won't;  they  will  have  to  be 
torn  entirely  loose.  As  long  as  any  ves- 
tige of  power  remains  in  the  hands  of 
your  enemies,  they  are  going  to  use  it.  A 
general,  thorough  house-cleaning,  is  in 
order. 


MUSIC  UNION  \ 
Can  Pick  Men  to  Play  in 

^  DECISION  ijelieved  to  be  of  far-reach- 
ing import  from  the  status  of  union 
control  over  members  and  the  rates  they 
shall  charge  for  their  labors  was  handed 
down  by  Judge  George  P.  Sanderson  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  It 
brings  to  a  close  a  fight  of  some  months 
duration  between  the  Chinese-American 
Restaurants  and  the  Boston  Musicians' 
Union,  the  latter  winning  the  case. 

Judge  Sanderson  ruled  that  the  union, 
through  its  president,  Thomas  H.  Fine- 
gan,  has  the  right  to  pick  the  men  that 
shall  play  in  restaurants  and  the  price 
that  shall  be  charged  the  restaurants  for 
the  services  of  said  orchestras.  The  jus- 
tice ruled  that  this  right  was  granted  the 
union  inasmuch  as  the  union  made  con- 
tracts direct  with  the  restaurants  for  the 
hire  of  union  orchestras. 

The  dispute  arose  when  the  Boston 
Musicians'  Union  some  montlis  ago  sought 
to  prevent  Bittell's  orchestra  from  playing 
in  a  Chinese  restaurant,  and  ordered  the 
proprietors  of  the  restaurant  not  to  hire 
this  orchestra.  It  was  alleged  that  var- 
ious orchestras  were  engaged  in  a  prac- 
tice of  "cutting  back,"  that  is,  charging 
the  union  scale  for  orchestral  services  but 
handing  a  portion  of  this  back  to  the  res- 
taurant  proprietors   at   the   end   of  the 


;^INS  BATTLE 
Restaurant  Orchestras 

week.  In  effect,  the  union  ruled  it  meant 
a  reduction  in  union  wages. 

The  proprietors  of  the  restaurant  in 
question  refused  to  discharge  Bittell's  or- 
chestra and  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in  the 
Superior  Civil  Court  seeking  to  restrain 
the  union  from  interfering  with  the  or- 
chestra. The  Superior  Court  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  union,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  this  decision. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  YOURS? 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  and 
his  hired  men  have  turned  loose  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  country  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. But  it  refuses  to  stay  loose.  There 
is  even  less  of  it  loose  than  there  was  a 
month  ago — less  by  2'9  cents  per  capita. 
The  amount  now  supposed  to  be  in  actual 
circulation  amounts  to  $37.30  per  capita, 
which  would  be  about  $150  per  person 
"usually  gainfully  employed."  Have  you 
got  your  hundred  and  fifty?  Banks  are 
complaining  about  having  too  much  money 
on  deposit  in  their  vaults,  on  which  they 
are  paying  interest,  and  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  appropriate  use.  One  of 
the  possible  definitions  of  money  is,  "The 
principle  lubricant  of  the  machinery  of 
good  business."  But  when  it  is  bottled 
in  banks  it  does  not  lubricate  anything  or 
anybody. 
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EDUCATE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
rpHE  clock  has  struck;  the  hour  has  ar- 
rived when  there  are  no  jobs  for  ordi- 
nary workers  who  have  passed  the  fifty- 
year  mark.  Just  around  the  corner,  there 
will  be  no  jobs  for  the  ordinary  workers 
past  forty  years  of  age. 

This  condition  is  not  felt  by  all  of  us 
but  it  is  being  felt  by  many  workers, 
especially  in  those  lines  of  industry  where 
methods  of  production  are  rapidly  being 
revolutionized  through  machinery  and 
through  the  changing  demands  of  modern 
times. 

Many  workers  today,  who  have  reached 
fifty  years  of  age,  have  spent  their  entire 
lives  in  learning  and  practicing  one  trade, 
or  one  calling;  now  they  find  themselves 
out  of  jobs  and,  because  of  their  age,  are 
unable  to  secure  other  work  regardless 
of  their  experience  and  ability.  The 
modern  trend  is  toward  the  junking  of 
older  persons  and  the  employment  of 
those  who  have  the  quickness  and  pliabil- 
ity of  youth.  What  the  ordinary  worker 
is  to  make  and  save  must  be  made  and 
saved  before  he  is  forty  for,  from  then 
on,  his  days  of  saving  are  over. 

This  condition  has  contributed  much  to 
the  present  day  agitation  for  old-age  pen- 
sion and  state  aid  for  the  unemployed; 
those  things  will  come  and  must  come 
with  the  march  of  events. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered 
as  helping  to  relieve  this  condition  is  that 
of  education.  An  ignorant  worker  rarely 
makes  more  than  a  poor  living  at  his 
prime  and  while  the  education  of  the 
workers  will  not  be  a  cure-all,  yet  the 
child  that  is  educated  today  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  meet  the  demands  of 
life  in  his  later  years  than  will  a  child 
whose  education  is  neglected  for  the  few 
paltry  pennies  he  may  earn. 

The  education  of  the  young  is  the  rock 
upon  which  rests  the  security  of  future 
society. 

 0  

WHY!  TH.\3I>IY! 

Father — What  did  you  and  Joe  talk 
about  last,  dear? 

Daughter — Oh,  we  talked  about  our 
kith  and  kin. 

Small  Brother  Sammy — Yeth,  pop,  I 
heard  'em.  He  seth,  'Kin  I  hev  a  kith?' 
and  she  seth,  'yeth  you  kin'." — Hazel- 
Atlas  News. 


liETHLEHEM  BONUS  MAY  BE  REVISED 

Youngstown,  Ohio.  —  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation's  policy  of  huge  secret 
bonuses  to  executives  may  be  abandoned. 

A  legal  war  between  stockholders  over 
the  proposed  merger  with  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Company  revealed  that 
bonuses,  last  year,  totaled  $3,200,000,  of 
which  Eugene  Grace,  president,  received 
$1,600,000. 

This  goup  of  executives  were  secretly 
paid  approximately  $36,000,000  between 
1911-1929.  Stockholders  who  own  the 
property,  were  not  informed  of  this  policy 
by  the  board  of  directors  they  elect  to 
run  the  concern. 

While  Grace  and  his  fellow  insiders 
were  receiving  these  vast  sums,  the  Beth- 
lehem president  was  leading  a  fight 
against  wage  increases  awarded  to  his 
machinists  by  the  War  Labor  Board  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 

He  insisted  that  his  company  would 
"lose  money"  on  government  contracts 
that  were  based  on  the  old  rates.  The 
War  Labor  Board,  however,  raised  rates, 
and  the  company  practically  said,  "Now 
let  us  see  them  collect." 

After  years  of  agitation  by  organized 
machinists,  Congress  voted  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  rate  and  the  in- 
crease. Many  machinists  who  left  Beth- 
lehem have  not,  and  probably  never  will, 
receive  the  incease  because  their  ad- 
dresses are  unknown. 


Brother  Joo  Wies  of  Local  Union  No. 
282,  Yakima,  Waskijigton,  exhibits  Oig 
pound  fish  sub<lue<l  after  a  thirty-minute 
fight.  This  shows  the  result  of  the  first 
(lay's  fishing  at  a  secluded  pond  in  the 
Crow  Lake  district.  Brother  Wies  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  W.  G.  Wies. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

.Millions  of  men  are  pounding  the 
streets,  on  a  well-nigh  hopeless  search  for 
work.  Millions  of  families,  right  here  in 
"prosperous"  America,  are  in  conditions 
of  dire  want.  They  haven't  enough  food, 
clothing,  or  medical  attention.  Torturing 
worry  of  the  future  creases  their  brows, 
and  grays  their  hair,  yet  no  adequate  solu- 
tion has  been  evolved. 

A  blind  adherence  in  the  faith  expound- 
ed by  American  communists,  or  a  smug 
acceptance  of  President  Hoover's  inade- 
quate remedies  will  not  solve  the  situa- 
tion. In  all  the  delirium,  with  hungry 
crowds  gathering  in  demonstrations,  and 
with  sleek  capitalists  rolling  out  sonorous 
insincerities,  there  is  only  one  sensible 
solution  offered.  That  solution  is  the  old, 
old  principle  of  trade  unionism,  "higher 
wages,  and  shorter  hours." 

To  cut  workdays  to  35  hours  a  week 
will  take  up  a  tremendous  slack  in  unem- 
ployment. To  distribute  billions  of  dol- 
lars, through  higher  wages,  will  mean  an 
enormous  consumption  and  this  will  solve 
unemployment,  which  is  basically  caused 
by  our  inability  to  consume  the  enormous 
volume  of  goods  turned  out  by  mass  pro- 
duction. 

Higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  can 
only  come  about  through  stronger  trade 
unions.  And  in  order  to  have  stronger 
trade  unions  we  must  have  stronger  labor 
publications,  and  in  order  to  have  stronger 
labor  publications,  those  existing  must 
have  fuller  co-operation  from  existing 
trade  unions. 


STAND  BY  YOUR  UNION 

Trade  unionism  is  doubly  necessary 
when  crafty  employers  talk  of  no  wage 
reductions  while  they  silently  attempt  to 
undermine  work  standards. 

The  unions  are  also  necessary  because 
of  their  power  to  mold  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  injunction  relief,  old-age  pen- 
sions and  other  social  legislation. 

Unions  are  not  attacked  in  times  of 
prosperity.  Workers  must  be  especially 
vigilant  in  times  of  depression. 

Anti-union  employers,  to  a  large  extent, 
have  abandoned  open  opposition.  Stealth 
and  a  destruction  of  the  workers'  morale 
are  being  used. 

The  union  hall  is  the  forum  where  pres- 
ent conditions  can  be  discussed  and  new 
plans  agreed  to  on  how  to  hold  the  lines. 

"Stand  by  your  union"  should  be  the 


slogan  of  every  worker  who  appreciates 
the  value  of  organization.  To  become  dis- 
couraged is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  op- 
ponents of  every  form  and  guise. 


HOW   ANTI-INJUNOTION  BILL  PRO- 
TECTS WORIiERS'  RIGHTS 

The  chief  points  of  the  amended  Ship- 
stead  anti-injunction  bill  are  these: 

It  forbids  the  issuance  of  an  injunc- 
tion without  notice  and  full  hearing  to 
both  sides,  except  in  cases  where  a  grave 
and  immediate  emergency  exists. 

Then  the  judge  may  issue  a  restraining 
order,  without  notice,  to  run  for  not  more 
than  five  days,  if  the  evidence  convinces 
him  that  this  should  be  done — provided 
the  people  asking  for  the  injunction  put 
up  bonds  to  cover  costs,  damages  and  at- 
torney fees  for  the  defendants,  in  case 
the  granting  of  the  injunction  proves 
wrong. 

It  prohibits  injunctions  against  the  use 
of  union  funds  for  strike  benefits,  or  to 
contest  evictions  in  state  courts. 

It  allows  no  injunction  against  quit- 
ting work,  singly  or  in  concert. 

It  ends  the  practice  under  which  a 
judge  can  restrain  strikers  from  telling 
the  truth  about  an  industrial  dispute. 

It  outlaws  the  "yellow  dog"  contract, 
holding  that  it  is  against  public  policy. 

It  provides  for  jury  trials  in  cases 
where  workers  are  charged  with  contempt 
of  court  because  of  alleged  violation  of  in- 
junctions, and  in  specified  cases,  provides 
that  the  accused  may  force  a  change  of 
judges. 

It  forbids  a  judge  to  issue  an  injunction 
against  a  "conspiracy"  where  workers  as 
a  group  do  things  which  it  is  lawful  for 
men  to  do  singly. — Labor. 


CLEVELAND  COLLEGE 

A  few  years  ago.  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity of  Cleveland  started  Cleveland 
College  as  a  centrally  located  school 
where  adults  might  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  their  earlier  education  or  supplement 
it  by  courses  in  science,  art,  history,  lit- 
erature, languages  and  drama.  There  are 
both  day  and  evening  courses  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  number  may  be  benefited 
with  the  least  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves. Last  winter  Cleveland  College  had 
an  enrollment  of  seven  thousand  people 
and  it  is  anticipating  an  even  larger  at- 
tendance for  the  coming  year. 
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INSURANCE  FOB  UNEMPLOYED 

Almost  simultaneously  this  week  three 
speakers  in  three  widely  separated  places 
have  urged  unemployment  insurance  upon 
the  attention  of  the  country.  One  was 
Governor  Roosevelt  at  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Conference  of  Governors,  one  was  Prof. 
C.  A.  Hatton  of  Northwestern  University 
at  the  Commonwealth  Conference  in  Iowa 
City,  and  the  third  was  Dean  Grayson  of 
the  Wharton  School  at  the  Kiwanis  Con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City.  All  three  agreed 
that  unemployment  is  no  mere  temporary 
problem.  It  is  worse  in  years  like  the 
present,  but  it  requires  serious  attention 
in  all  years.  And  the  three  men  also 
agreed  that  unemployment  insurance  will 
come  in  time  in  the  United  States — per- 
haps in  no  long  time. 

These  warning  voices  will  probably  re- 
ceive little  general  attention,  and  will  be 
heard  with  misgivings  by  employers  who 
fear  contributory  schemes;  but  the  speak- 
ers are  true  prophets.  One  after  another 
the  States  are  adopting  the  various  forms 
of  social  insurance  which  originate  in 
lands  with  more  urgent  industrial  prob- 
lems— workmen's  compensation,  widows' 
pensions,  health  insurance,  old-age  pen- 
sions. Voluntary  unemployment  insur- 
ance by  trade  unions  or  other  bodies,  sub- 
sidized by  local  or  national  governments, 
is  already  old  in  maoiy  nations;  it  spread 
rapidly  over  Europe  between  1890  and 
1910.  Great  Britain  had  adopted  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance  in  1911 
since  then  it  has  spread  to  Italy,  Austria, 
Poland,  Russia  and  even  Queensland.  One 
plan  or  another  for  caring  for  the  man 
who  is  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  will  be  adopted  here  when  our 
social  consciousness  is  ready  for  it. — New 
York  World. 

THE  HOME 

When  asked  regarding  buying  a  home, 
too  many  say — "No,  I  don't  want  to  accept 
the  responsibility."  Don't  forget  that  the 
right  kind  of  responsibility  is  not  a  sacri- 
fice. 

In  home  ownership  we  have  a  great  as- 
set— it  is  the  best  aid  to  success.  A  home 
is  the  best  known  incentive  to  persistent 
and  organized  effort,  and  that  spells  suc- 
cess. It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  most  productive,  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  contented  worker  is  the  one  who 
has  a  cozy,  comfortable  home  of  his  own 
to  go  to  after  the  day's  work. 


The  owned  home  adds  to  the  finer 
things  of  life.  It  embodies  the  fulfillment 
of  your  hopes,  the  realization  of  your  am- 
bitions. It  inspires,  in  one,  the  greatest 
confidence  to  which  he  adds  the  symbol 
of  spirit. 

Such  a  place  of  your  own,  no  matter 
how  tiny,  that  recalls  the  memories  of 
childhood,  says  adieu  when  you  leave  it, 
and  smiles  when  you  return,  is  no  other 
than  home.  "Home,  Sweet  Home,  be  it 
ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place  like 
Home." 

 0  

Here  is  a  toast  that  I  want  to  drink. 
To  some  one  I  may  never  know; 
To  the  man  who's  going  to  take  my  place 
When  it's  time  for  me  to  go. 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  chap  he'll  be? 
And  I  hope  I  can  take  his  hand. 
Just  to  whisper,   "1  wish  you  well,  old 
man," 

In  a  way  that  he'll  understand. 
I'd  like  to  give  the  cheering  word. 
That  I've  longed  at  times  to  hear; 
I'd  like  to  give  him  a  warm  handclasp 
When  never  a  friend  seems  near. 
I've   learned   my   lesson   by   sheer  hard 
work, 

And  I  wish  I  could  pass  it  on 
To  the  fellow  who'll  come  to  take  my 
place 

Some  day  when  I'm  gone. 
Will  he  see  all    the    sad    mistakes  I've 
made? 

Will  he  count  all  the  battles  lost? 
Will   he   ever    guess   of   the   tears  they 
caused? 

Or  heartaches  they  have  cost? 

Will  he    see    through    the   failures  and 

fruitless  toil. 
To  the  underlying  plan. 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  real  intent 
In  the  heart  of  a  vanquished  man? 
So,  here's  to  your  health,  old  chap,  I  drink 
As  a  bridegroom  to  his  bride, 
I'll  leave  an  unfinished  task  for  you. 
But  God  knows  how  I've  tried. 
I've  dreamed  my  dreams,  as  all  men  do, 
But  never  a  dream  came  true. 
And  my  prayer   today    is   that   all  my 

dreams 
May  be  realized  by  you. 
And   we'll  meet  some  day  in   the  great 

unknown. 
Out  in  the  realms  of  space; 
You'll  know  my  clasp  when  I  take  your 

hand. 
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YOr  IXSULATE  AS  YOU  LATH 

y'ou  get  the  Job  of  insulating  the  house  zvhen  you  erect 
Celote.r  Lath.  Break  joints  with  the  preceding  course,  nail- 
ing each  lath  in  place  with  5  nails  to  a  nailing  base  or  20 
nails  per  lath. 


More  Wi 


ages 


because    you  save 
an    extra    insulating  operation 


EVERY  lather  wants  to  see  a 
steady  increase  in   lath  and 
plaster  interiors  assuring-  more 
work  and  more  wages  for  lathers. 

Here  Celotex  Lath  furnishes  a 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of  this 
type  of  construction  .  .  .  makes 
thousands  of  home  builders  decide 
in  your  favor. 

For  the  lather  provides  the  insu- 
lation against  heat  and  cold  when 


he  nails  up  Celotex  Lath  .  .  .  and 
eliminates  an  expensive  extra  insu- 
lating operation  to  be  performed  by 
other  craftsmen. 

Besides,  you  assure  smoother, 
more  enduring  plastered  surfaces 
with  this  better  plaster  base.  Celo- 
tex Lath  has  beveled,  shiplap  edges, 
especially  designed  to  reinforce 
against  plaster  cracks  and  eliminate 
lath  marks. 
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Celotex  Lath  is  the  only  lath  made 
from  the  long,  tough  fibres  of  cane, 
with  their  great  resistance  to  ex- 
treme temperatures.  These  fibres 
protrude  from  the  surface  and  in- 
terlock with  the  plaster  forming  a 
suction  and  a  mechanical  bond. 

If  you've  worked  with  Celotex 
Lath,  you  know  it's  easy  to  handle, 
easy  to  apply.  It  comes  in  units 
18x48  inches  and  7/16"  or  7/8"  in 
thickness.  You  nail  it  up  with  spe- 
cial blued  and  sterilized  nails  1  1/8" 
long  with  5/16"  heads.  (Use  1  3/4" 
nails  for  7/8"  lath.) 

Always  say  a  good  word  for  Celo- 
tex Lath  .  .  .  and  do  your  part  to 


develop  more  work  and  more  wages 
for  lathers.  Remember  that  Celo- 
tex Lath  gives  the  job  of  insulation 
to  you  .  .  .  strengthens  the  position 
of  your  craft. 

The  word 

CeilcdtieX 

(Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 
is  the  trademark  of  and  indicates 
manufacture  by 
The  Celote.v  Company 
Chicago.  Illinois 

THE  CELOTEX  COMPANY 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

In  Canada:  Alexander  Murry  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Sales  distributors  throughout  the  World 
%f  liable  Dealers  Can  Supply  Celotex  Lath 


Celotex 

^^"•^^  BRAND 

INSULATING  CANE  BOARD 

LATH 
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PROBLEM  OP  UMEMPLOYED 

The  experience  of  the  municipal  free 
employment  agency  serves  to  reveal  in  a 
dramatic  setting  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Daily  thou- 
sands of  desperate  job  seekers  have  be- 
sieged the  office.  Daily  the  city  has  been 
able  to  find  work,  often  only  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  for  about  one  in  twenty  of 
the  applicants.  An  increase  in  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  office  is  demanded. 
Whether  that  will  aid  in  increasing  the 
number  employed  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  cold  comfort  to  a  hungry  and 
workless  man  to  be  told  that  the  condi- 
tions against  which  he  is  struggling  are 
widespread  among  the  nations.  Even  New 
Zealand,  which  has  boasted  the  abolition 
of  poverty  by  an  advanced  social  code, 
has  been  obliged  to  pass  an  emergency 
law  establishing  the  dole.  In  the  home- 
land of  Great  Britain  two  millions  are 
out  of  work  and  the  present  taxation  yield 
is  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  their  support. 

Our  Congress  and  our  Legislatures, 
however,  can  learn  something  from  ex- 
perience elsewhere.  Individualism,  the 
old  American  idea  that  each  able-bodied 
person  must  look  after  himself,  is  on  trial 
in  this  matter  of  unemployment.  If  by 
methods  consistent  with  individualism, 
methods  which  are  being  energetically 
tried,  the  problem  is  not  solved  we  shall 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  methods  of  collectivism, 
and  that  means  the  dole.  The  community 
will  not,  it  cannot,  condemn  armies  of 
workin.g  people  to  unrelieved  starvation. 
— New  York  World. 


TR.ADE  UXTOX  ARTISTS 

FACE  "CANNED"  MUSIC 

Washington. — Leading  picture  theaters 
in  this  city  would  substitute  "canned" 
music  for  musicians,  and  refuse  to  nego- 
tiate a  wage  agreement  on  the  basis  of 
guaranteeing  employment  to  even  a  sin- 
gle musician.  Stage  employers  are  also 
involved. 

The  local  movement  is  part  of  a  nation- 
wide plan  to  dispense  with  these  trade 
union  artists,  who  may  have  to  join  the 
great  army  of  unemployed. 

This  dispensing  of  labor  is  bringing 
rich  rewards  to  the  theater  owners,  whose 
profits  are  increasing. 

The  Fox  Film  Corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries reported  an  increase  in  earnings 


of  $2,038,340,  or  40  per  cent  in  the  past 
six  months. 

The  Loew  Corporation  reports  earnings 
for  the  past  year  equal  to  $10  a  share. 


PENNSY  ROAD  TESTS  ELECTRIC 
ENGIN-ES 

New  Motive  Power  Will  Rush  Passenger 
Trains  at  Speed  of  96  Miles  an  Hour 

Tests  are  being  conducted  between 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of 
the  first  of  the  electric  locomotives  which 
the  Pennsylvania  intends  to  use  over  its 
electrified  lines. 

The  engine  is  52  feet  long  and  weighs 
300,000  pounds.  It  has  two  four-wheel 
trucks — front  and  rear — and  has  two 
pairs  of  72-inch  driving  wheels. 

It  has  a  capacity  of  2,120  horsepower 
when  moving  at  56  miles  an  hour,  and 
^ill  make  96  miles  with  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger train. 

It  is  equipped  with  a  device  that  re- 
produces inside  the  cab  the  positions  of 
semaphores  along  the  track. 

The  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  was  completely  electrified  recent- 
ly, and  work  is  being  pushed  on  the  sec- 
tion between  New  York  City  and  Bruns- 
wick. When  the  entire  program  is  com- 
pleted electric  trains  will  be  operated  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington. 


FORCE  CAN'T  SILENCE  PROTEST 

The  Louisiana  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion calls  on  all  members  to  "discharge 
agitators  and  avoid  trouble." 

This  ancient  system  of  creating  trou- 
ble by  ignoring  causes  will  fail. 

Force  can  but  temporarily  silence  pro- 
test against  injustice. 

There  is  a  reason  why  workers  join 
trade  unions  and  unions  will  exist  as  long 
as  that  cause  exists. 

Humanitarians,  social  engineers  and 
welfare  experts  may  join  employers  in 
ignoring  the  cause.  Public  officials,  the 
judiciary  and  other  agents  of  these  em- 
ployers may  "frame"  the  protestor  and 
employers  may  discharge  every  one  who 
refuses  to  bow  to  their  will. 

But  the  reason  for  trade  unionism  re- 
mains. It  can  not  be  permanently  con- 
cealed by  employers  who  have  the  serf 
outlook  or  by  their  political  and  intel- 
lectual lackeys. 

In  every  age  there  have  been  Dame 
Partingtons  who  would  sweep  the  ocean 
back  with  a  broom. 
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NON-UNION  COAL  COMPAN 
rpHE  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  demands 
that  home  owners  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  a 
suburb  of  this  city,  pay  $1,200,000  for  per- 
mitting coal  props  to  remain  in  the  coal 
lands  owned  by  the  company. 

The  company  mined  the  coal  under  these 
houses,  leaving  a  comparatively  few  col- 
umns of  coal  to  support  the  mine  roof.  If 
these  pillars  are  removed,  the  land  will 
sag  and  destroy  the  homes.  The  company 
offers  to  sell  the  coal  for  $1,200,000.  More 
than  3,000  home  owners  are  affected. 

Western  Pennsylvania  is  aroused  over 
this  attempted  hold  up  and  every  Pitts- 
burgh newspaper  condemns  the  proposal 
of  a  concern  that  has  total  assets  of  $171,- 
573,321. 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  says: 


PLANS  $1,200,000  HOLD  UP 

"This  is  the  same  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com- 
pany that  broke  its  contract  with  the  Uni- 
ted Mine  Workers,  the  same  company  that 
subsidized  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  endeavored  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  disinterested  service  to  its  own 
selfish  machinations.  It  is  the  same  coal 
company  that  employed  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Police  to  beat  John  Borkowski  to  death." 

The  coal  company  was  a  leader  in  the 
movement  to  smash  the  Jacksonville 
agreement  with  the  United  iMine  Workers 
that  it  and  other  leading  coal  concerns 
signed. 

Repudiation  of  the  agreement  was 
marked  by  a  long  and  bitter  strike  in 
which  methods  were  used  against  the 
workers  that  parallel  the  company's  at- 
tempted gouge  of  Mt.  Lebanon  ctizens. 


THE    TRUTH,    THE    WHOLE  TRUTH, 
AND  NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 
By  W,  W.  Hart 

To  be  "well  read"  is  not  how  much 
you  read,  but  what  you  read. 

One  good  book  well  read  is  worth  a 
thousand  just  read. 

The  best  fun  in  the  world  is  winning 
with  brains. 

Those  that  have  no  power  to  help  are 
willing.     Those  that  have,  will  not. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  many 
friends  you  really  have,  try  to  borrow 
some  money. 

Most  arguments  start  about  things  that 
can't  be  proved  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  argument. 

It's  impossible  to  feed  yourself  with 
some  one  else's  mouth. 

You  can  tell  by  the  way  nature  hung 
man's  arms  that  she  didn't  expect  him  to 
pat  himself  on  the  back. 

The  man  who  always  talks  about  quit- 
ting his  job  would  commit  suicide  if  he 
lost  it. 

The  most  powerful  magnet  known  is 
money. 

The  "acid  test"  of  love:  Just  let  the 
pay  check  stop.  Then  see  what  happens 
to  love. 


DARK  LOGIC 

And  then  the  dusky  umpire  called  out, 
"Ball  fo'h;  youse  out." 

"How  come,  ah'm  out?" 

"Can't  you  all  see  that  them  bases  am 
full.    They  ain't  no  place  to  putcha." 


HUBBY'S  HOUSEWORK 

Well — I  for  one  believe  a  man 

Should  help  his  wife  when'er  he  can, 

I  think  a  man's  a  poor  old  fish 

Who  won't,  for  instance,  wash  a  dish! 

To  wash  a  dish  is  not  a  job 

To  make  a  fellow  whine  and  sob, 

But  many  fellows  start  to  yelp 

Whenever  they  are  asked  to  help. 

Nor  should  it  fill  a  man  with  gloom 

To  tidy  up  the  living-room. 

And  furthermore,  he  shouldn't  balk 

To  take  the  broom  and  sweep  the  walk. 

The  boys  who  balk  are  those  afraid 

Someone  will  think  that  they're  the  maid! 

Or  else  the  fear  the  neighbors  think: 

"Just  look  at  Brown^ — the  poor  old  gink!" 

Whereas,  in  fact,  the  neighbors  cry: 
"Hoo-ray  for  Brown — the  good  old  guy!" 
At  least,  the  wives  proclaim  that  he 
Is  like  all  hubbies  ought  to  be. 
And  I  proclaim  that  all  through  life, 
A  married  man  should  help  his  wife, 
And  gladly,  too,  at  every  chance — 
But,  through  it  all  SHOULD  WEAR  THE 
PANTS! 

— Charles  S.  Kinnison. 


HIS  CHOICE 

"Which  do  you  like  better,  balloon 
tires  or  high-pressure  tires?" 

"I  like  balloon  tires  better." 

"What  kind  of  a  car  do  you  have?" 

"I  don't  have  any;  I'm  a  pedestrian." — 
Tit-Bits. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  CIVILIZATION 

rpHE  first  city  wag  a  camp,  a  stopping 
place  for  the  tribe.  Later  it  was 
walled,  and  became  a  military  fort.  The 
first  city  of  Rome  was  just  a  market  place 
at  the  ford  of  the  Tiber.  Afterward  it 
spread  to  the  Seven  Hills. 

Jerusalem  was  "The  Holy  City" — a  place 
of  workship.  Peter  the  Great  had  St.  Pet- 
ersburg built  because  he  needed  a  capital. 
Carthage  was  a  merchant  city,  built  by 
Phoenician  traders.  They  had  come  from 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  trading  far  out  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean.  They  also  estab- 
lished Marseilles,  and  the  first  cities  of 
Spain. 

But  Rome  destroyed  Carthage,  and  took 
possession  of  Marseilles. 

Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  built  by 
great  kings,  out  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

Alexander  ended  their  history,  and  he 
built  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

That  city  of  trade,  of  religion,  and  of 
libraries,  was  burned  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, of  whom  no  great  city  stands  as  a 
monument  in  history. 

Constantinople  was  a  Greek  city.  East- 
ern Capital  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 
turned  its  churches  into  mosques. 

The  Mohammedan  Moors  did  build 
Grenada,  in  Spain.     But  they  left  it. 

Paris  was  the  capital  city  of  Charle- 
magne, and  became  also  a  great  market 
place. 

London,  on  the  Thames,  grew  up  as  a 
city  of  merchants,  and  the  Court  city  of 
the  English  King. 

But  "Amsterdam  was  built  on  Her- 
ring"; because  of  the  habits  of  the  fish, 
and  the  religious  food  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  Hanseatic  League  was  a  confedera- 
tion of  Frae  Merchant  Cities  of  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  made  terms 
with  kings — based  on  loans  of  Gold,  and 
soldiers  furnished  for  hire. 

Birmingham  and  Sheffield  of  England, 
was  built  on  steel  and  its  manufactures; 
and  Manchester  rose  from  cotton  mills. 

Edinburgh  was  also  a  city  of  the  kings, 
but  became  great  from  its  ships. 

Genoa  and  Venice  were  harbor  cities, 
and  marts  of  trade. 

From  Genoa  went  Marco  Polo,  to  carry 
a  message  from  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor 


5  THE  MARCH  OF  ITS  WORKERS 

of  China  at  Peking — and  open  the  way 
for  silk. 

Whatever  else  Essen  may  have  been,  it 
is  nov/  a  city  of  steel. 

Lisle  gave  its  name  to  a  hard-twist 
thread,  and  a  fabric  of  linen  or  cotton. 

And  Soviet  Russia  is  building  a  Stalin- 
grad, where  they  make  tractors  after  the 
American  pattern. 

«     *     *  * 

"Sing  a  song  o'  the  City,  Roll  dat  cotton- 
bale! 

"Xiggah  ain't  half  so  happy,  as  w'en  he's 

out  o'  jail. 
"Norfolk  foh  its  oyster  shells,  Boston  fob 

its  beans, 

"Charleston  foh  its  rice  and  cohn — 
"But  foh  niggah,  New  O'leans!" 

New  York  was  marked  by  the  Hollan- 
ders for  trade. 

Boston  clipper  ships  carried  merchan- 
dise around  the  world. 

Philadelphia,  "City  of  Brotherly  Love," 
founded  by  William  Penn,  Quaker,  be- 
came a  capital  of  merchants. 

Buffalo  rose,  where  the  canal  left  the 
last  of  the  lake  waters  for  the  Hudson 
River,  in  a  commercial  short-cut  through 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  ocean  at  New 
York. 

Charleston  came  to  eminence  as  a  ship- 
ping point  for  cotton  bales. 

New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  became  synonymous,  with 
"Molasses"  and  sugar. 

And  Pittsburgh  rose  out  of  a  fog  of 
coke  oven  smoke,  built  on  steel. 

The  meeting  of  eastern  coal  and  west- 
ern wheat,  in  a  swamp  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Michigan,  together  with  the  surge  of 
southern  sugar  against  the  lurch  of  north- 
ern logs,  among  which  clambered  the 
wild  droves  of  Texas  steers  hunting  a 
slaughter-pen,  compelled  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Milwaukee  was  at  first  the  greatest 
island  shipping  point  for  wheat;  then  be- 
came famous  incidentally  for  its  beer;  but 
all  the  while  its  German  mechanics  were 
building  up  a  trade  in  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe  and  Asia,  for  big  machinery, 
in  which  it  excels  today. 

St.  Paul,  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Father  of  Waters,  was  only  the  first-born 
of  the  Twin  Cities,  of  which  'Minneapolis 
sprang  full-powered  by  the  Falls  of  St. 
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Anthony,  harnessed  to  grind  the  flour  of 
the  world. 

Duluth  clambered  around  on  a  rocky 
hillside,  to  make  a  landing  place  for  the 
iron  ore  which  fairly  gushed  forth  from 
Minnesota  granite.  It  spilled  across  the 
bay  to  make  Superior  furnish  more  docks 
and  shipping  space  among  what  had  been 
impossible  swampiS. 

St.  Louis,  where  the  Missouri  River 
brought  bales  of  fur  and  floating  granar- 
ies on  their  way  to  the  Mississippi,  to 
meet  the  manufactures  of  the  East  coming 
down  the  Ohio,  was  a  cross-roads  of  the 
waters. 

The  two  Kansas  Cities,  where  the  cat- 
tle trails  met  the  water  trails  and  the 
steel  rails,  and  the  wheat  elevators  vied 
with  the  corn  bins,  sprang  up  where  the 
pouring  torrents  of  commerce  compelled 
the  building  of  channels  of  control. 
*     *     *  * 

The  belching  bowels  of  the  silver  hills, 
the  golden  gorges  and  the  copper  canyons 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  threw  up  Denver, 
Nevada  City  and  Butte. 

The  golden  sands  from  Sacramento 
flooded  the  Golden  Gate  at  the  river's 
mouth,  and  San  Francisco  glowed  in  the 
sunlit  fog  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

To  cover  the  heads  of  another  horde  of 
seekers  for  a  land  of  beauty  and  of  rest, 
Los  Angeles  was  made  to  spread  its  skirts 
abroad. 

The  Columbia,  rolling  westward  from 
the  Rockies  to  meet  the  salmon  from  the 
sea,  crossed  the  pass  from  north  to  south 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River,  and 
the  only  harbor  fitting  for  the  mingling  of 
wheat,  and  meat,  and  fish,  and  lumber  and 
wool  was  used  until  it  grew  to  Portland. 

Among  the  inlets  of  Puget  Sound, 
where  rushing  waterfalls  invited  to  beau- 
ty and  to  power,  Seattle  sprang  out  on  a 
hillside,  offering  a  landing  place  for  ships 
and  rails,  to  carry  Oriental  tea  and  silks 
to  where  their  ransom  would  be  paid  in 
steel,  and  cedar  and  grain. 

And  when  the  rails  broke  a  path 
through  the  great  northern  hills,  and 
wheat,  and  beef,  and  mutton  and  wool, 
and  ores  and  luscious  fruit  clamored  for 
a  place  to  meet  the  markets  of  the  world, 
up  among  the  snows,  where  great  rivers 
rise  and  only  men  and  women  of  great 
courage  dared,  Spokane  was  born  to  voice 
the  restless  and  reistless  life  of  the  great 
northwest. 


And  meanwhile,  down  on  the  Potomac 
flats,  in  a  little  tract  of  land  now  proved 
all  too  small,  though  selected  by  th3  far- 
sighted  Washington,  there  was  spreading 
the  governmental  city  of  the  nation,  ^.nly 
recently  being  given  a  fitting  garment  of 
beauty  to  match  the  power  and  purpose 
of  the  people  of  whom  it  has  couic'  t,i  be 
the  pride. 

*     *     *  * 

To  call  the  roll  of  the  cities — tliat  is  a 
task  for  the  historian  and  tlie  p)'oph<.'t. 

Their  myriad  voices  speak  varning 
words  from  out  the  past;  and  beckon  us 
with  hope  toward  the  future. 

To  look  upon  their  faces;  to  listen  to 
their  stories;  to  pry  into  their  secrets,  and 
understand  their  sorrows,  is  to  know  the 
history  of  man. 


STK.\NGE   HAZ.IRDS   LURK  OX 
STRANGE  HIGHWAYS 

Many  a  vacation  is  ruined  through  ac- 
cidental mishap.  Especially  is  thus  true 
in  auto  tourist  travel.  The  National  Safe- 
ty Council  makes  the  following  pertinent 
suggestions  in  the  interest  of  happy  days 
for  vacationists: 

Check  your  car  thoroughly  before  starr- 
ing long  trips.  "Double  check"  brakes, 
lights  and  steering  apparatus. 

There's  a  limit  to  everything — even 
mileage  saturation.  Don't  depend  too 
much  on  old  tires. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  drive  carefully  on  un- 
familiar roads.  Remember  strange  haz- 
ards lurk  on  strange  highways. 

Puzzling  traffic  signs  and  warnings  very 
often  adorn  strange  highways  also.  Take 
time  to  read  and  digest  them.  Act  accord- 
ingly. 

Look  out  for  bumpy  roads.  And  remem- 
ber wet  highways  invite  skids. 

Stay  on  your  own  side  of  the  road  at  all 
times.  Be  suspicious  of  what  the  other 
fellow  is  going  to  do.  Often  it  takes  an 
accident  to  properly  identify  a  brainless 
autoist. 

Don't  take  anything  for  granted  at  grade 
crossings.    Stop,  look,  listen — and  live! 

Don't  let  the  beauties  of  nature  carry 
you  away.  They  may  carry  you  into  a 
ditch. 

Much  better  to  drive  at  funeral  proces- 
sion speed  in  a  strange  town  than  to  travel 
in  the  head  car  of  such  a  procession  among 
the  home  folks. 


ALIi  IN  ONE 

A — Did  you  hear  about  the  accident  in 
Scotland? 
B— No. 

A — Well,  thirty-eight  men  were  killed. 
B — How  did  it  happen? 
A — Two  taxicabs  collided. 

Seven:— When  Ah  was  at  school,  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  taught  me. 

Eleven: — He  done  taught  me  too.  Ah'll 
nevah  fohget  the  time  some  one  put  a 
chestnut  on  his  chaih.  He  cawled  me  up 
in  front,  aftah  havin'  cawled  several 
othahs,  and  by  the  way  he  done  looked 
down  on  me,  I  knowed  he  wa'nt  gwine  to 
shake  mah  hands.  He  got  a  big  ruler 
what  had  a  nail  on  the  end  of  it.  He  ap- 
plied it  the  first  time  (I'se  done  awlreedy 
put  a  jography  round  mahself  fo'  protek- 
shun)  and  the  nail  went  right  thru  North 
Amerieah,  and  nevah  even  touched  me. 
The  second  time  it  went  right  thru  South 
Amerieah,  and  nevah  even  touched  me, 
but  Lawdy,  the  third  and  last  time,  it 
went  thru  the  equatah,  cleah  across  the 
Sahara  and  right  into  AFRICA. 

BUUj 

"Dear! " 

With  a  glance  she  tried  to  cow  him. 

But  he  only  looked  sheepish. 

"Puppy!"  she  exclaimed. 

He  choked — there  was  a  frog  in  his 
throat.  Then,  realizing  he  had  made  an 
ass  of  himself  by  acting  like  a  bear,  he 
ducked. 

THE  PROF.  WINS 

"Sedentary  work,"  said  the  professor, 
"tends  to  lessen  the  endurance." 

"In  other  words,"  butted  in  a  smart 
student,  "the  more  one  sits,  the  less  one 
can  stand." 

"Exactly,"  replied  the  professor,  "and 
if  one  lies  a  great  deal,  one's  standing  is 
lost  completely." 


A  PREACHER'S  FAREWELL 

A  country  minister  in  a  certain  location 
took  permanent  leave  of  his  congregation 
in  the  following  pathetic  manner: 

"Brothers  and  sisters,  I  have  to  say  good 
bye.  I  don't  think  God  loves  this  church, 
because  none  of  you  ever  die.  I  don't 
think  you  love  one  another,  because  I 
never  marry  any  of  you.  I  don't  think 
you  love  me,  because  you  have  not  paid 
me  my  salary — your  donations  are  mouldy 
fruit  and  wormy  apples — 'By  their  fruits 
you  shall  know  them.'  Brothers,  I  am 
going  to  a  hotter  place.  I  have  been 
called  to  be  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary 
— 'Where  I  go  ye  cannot  come,  but  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls.'  " 

Proud  Young  Mother — See,  the  baby  is 
learning  to  walk. 

Friend — Oh,  do  you  think  it  really 
worth  while  to  teach  it?  Practically  no- 
body walks  nowadays. 

Agent — Why  not  take  out  a  policy  for 
$50,000  in  favor  of  your  wife? 

Victim — I  have  no  wife. 

Agent — You  would  pretty  soon  after 
the  report  got  out. 

THE  FINAL  TOOT 

Rastus  (after  narrow  escape  at  grade 
crossing):  "Whuffo  yo'  blow  yo'  horn  for 
now?    'At  ain't  gonna  do  you  no  good." 

Eph:  "Silence,  big  boy.  'At  wasn't 
mah  horn.    Dat  was  Gabriel." 

WOULDN'T  BE  HARD  TO  FIND  THAT 
WAY 

Old  Gentleman:  "Can  you  tell  me  the 
way  to  the  Home  for  Lost  Dogs?" 

The  Boy:  "It's  a  long  way;  are  you  in 
a  hurry,  sir?" 

Old  Gentleman:    "Yes,  I  am." 

The  Boy:  "Then,  if  I  were  you,  sir,  I 
should  bite  a  policeman." 
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HUMOR 


TAKING  PRECAUTIONS 

Two  ladies  stopped  at  a  livery  stable 
and  asked  for  a  gentle  horse  to  drive. 

The  liveryman  brought  out  one,  say- 
ing: "This  horse  is  perfectly  gentle  so 
long  as  you  don't  let  the  rein  get  under 
his  tail." 

Within  a  few  hours  they  returned. 
"How  did  you  get  along?"  asked  the 
liveryman. 

"Oh,  we  got  along  just  fine.  Had  a 
couple  of  showers  while  we  were  out,  but 
we  took  turns  holding  the  parasol  over 
the  horse." 


Summer  Boarder:  "But  why  are  those 
trees  bending  over  so  far?" 

Farmer:  "You'd  be  bending  over,  too, 
miss,  if  you  were  as  full  of  green  apples 
as  those  trees  are." — Spokane  World. 

liOW  WAGES 

Now  and  then  an  applicant  for  a  job 
will  give  an  honest  estimate  of  his  worth. 

A  farmer,  in  great  need  of  extra  hands 
at  haying  time,  finally  asked  Si  Warren, 
who  was  accounted  the  town  fool,  if  he 
could  help  him  out. 

"What'll  ye  pay?"  asked  Si. 

"I'll  pay  what  you're  worth,"  answered 
the  farmer. 

Si  scratched  his  head  a  minute,  then 
announced  decisively,  "I'll  be  darned  if 
I'll  work  for  that!" 

O.  K. 

Teacher:  "Use  the  right  verb  in  this 
sentence:  'The  toast  was  drank  in  si- 
lence.' " 

Pupil:    "The  toast  was  ate  in  silence." 

CIBOUMSTANTIAL.  EVIDENCE 

Agitated  Wife:  "I'm  positive  that  was 
a  human  being  we  ran  over." 

Motorist  (in  thick  fog) :  "Good!  Then 
we  are  still  on  the  road  all  right." 


WHAT  TO  WEAR  FOR  EVERY 
OCCASION 

An  Englishman  with  rather  bizarre 
ideas  of  dress  was  visiting  at  the  home 
o£  an  American,  and  when  he  appeared 
one  day  at  the  hreakfast  table,  clad  in 
unusually  loud  apparel,  his  host  candidly 
said: 

"Great  Grief!  I  wouldn't  wear  that 
suit  to  a  dog  fight." 

To  which  the  Briton  replied:  "But,  old 
top,  you  didn't  tell  me  you  were  going  to 
take  me  to  a  dog  fight." 

"The  time  will  come,"  shouted  the  lady 
speaker,  "when  women  will  get  men's 
wages." 

"True,"  said  a  little  man  in  the  corner. 
"Next  Friday  night." 

GOT  RID  OF  THEM 

Mother:  "You  are  a  good  girl  not  to 
throw  your  banana  skins  down  in  the 
train.     Did  you  put  them  in  your  bag?" 

Joan:  "No,  I  put  them  in  the  gentle- 
man's pocket  who  was  sitting  next  to  me." 

Police  Commissioner  (questioning  ap- 
plicant): "And  now,  how  would  you  dis- 
perse a  mob?" 

Applicant:  "I  would  pass  around  the 
fiat." 

Commissioner:  "You'll  do.  See  about 
your  uniform." — Levi. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOK 

Customer:  "Have  you  got  a  copy  of 
'Who's  What,'  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome?" 

Cohen:  "No.  But  I've  got  'Who's  He," 
and  'Vat's  He  Got,'  by  R.  G.  Dun. 

Proud  Parent  (who  served  in  the  A.  E. 
F.):  "And  that  which  I  have  just  told 
you,  son,  is  the  story  of  my  experiences 
in  the  World  War." 

His  Son:  "But,  papa,  what  did  they 
need  the  rest  of  the  army  for?" 
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Projects  of  $50,000  or  More 
Localities  Where  We  Have  No  Locals 


CALIFORNIA 

BELMONT,    CALIF.— Dormitorv   for   College  of 
Xolre  Dame:  $ir)(t,(K)0.  2  sty.  rein. -con.  Archt. 
J.  .1    Donovan,  Tai)Scott  Bliljf  ,  Oakland. 
Klii:.-^X().    CALIF.— Apt.   Ellis:.:     .<17.J,O0n,   4  sty. 

■    ■    ■      •  lus-liliii  Constr.  Co.,  Mills  BIdg., 


siiii  Fi-, 
ANSID 


'ALIF 


I'O.MOXA,  CALIF.— Tljoat.-r:  $171,000,  2  sty. 
rein.  eon.  P.,ll,.r  Constr.  Co.,  (i513  Holly- 
wood  Blvd.,    Los  An-eles. 

REDLANDS,  CALl F  — Hotel :  .?165,000.  P.  J. 
Solt,  San  Bernardino. 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CALIF.— Apt.  Bldg. :  $1.50,- 
000,  3  sty.  con.  Russel  &  Duncan,  231  Main 
St. 

SAXTA  AXA,  CALIF.— School:  $150,000,  2  sty. 
rein.  con.    Bd.  of  Educ. 

CONNECTICUT 

LAKEVILLE,  CONN.— School :  Exceeds  §lii0.- 
000.  Archt.,  Delano  &  Aldrich,  128  E.  38th 
St.,   N.  Y. 

NEW    MILFORD.    CONN— Schonl     (high  Incl. 

manual  training  deut.i:    .■<l."ii,(Hiii.  2  stv.  brk. 

steel.     H.    H.    Taylor        Son.    K.iilroad  St. 
NEWTON.    CONN.— Ilosjiitnl    iFairtield  .State):' 

.$1.7.'j0.nO().  10  bidgs.    Gen.  Cuntr.,  Abbadessa 

&  Bros.  Inc.,  1.59  Winthrop  Ave.,  New  Haven. 

DEL.4WARE 

GREENWOOD.  DEL.— School  (Delaware  Foun- 
dation i:  .$150,000.  3  sty.  brk.  rein.  con. 
Areht.,  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Brantford  PI. 

LAFKEL.  DEL.— School:  $1.54.1.50.  2  stv.  brk. 
steel.  North  Eastern  Constr.  Co.,  6  W.  Mad- 
ison .St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON.  IND.— Store:    .$150,000,  brk.  P. 


Co..,    110   Citizens  Loan 


M.    Wilson  Realti 
Bldg. 
CROWN  POINT. 
3  sty.  rein,  ci 
way.  Gary. 

EAST  CHICAGO,  IND.— Library :  $150,000,  steel 
and  limestone.    Archt.,  K.  D.  Norris,  E.  Chic. 

PORTLAND,  IND.— Fire  Station:  $150,000,  brk. 
steel,  stone.  Archt.,  Houck  &  Smenner, 
Muncie. 

WARSAW,  IND.— Club:    $150,000,  3  sty.     M.  P. 

Hodges,  Warsaw. 
WILLIAMS.    IND.— School    (high):     $150,000,  2 

sty.  brk.    Archt..  O.  L.  Hill,  Bedford. 

IOWA 

FT.   DODGE.   lA.— School  (Jr. 
2  sty.  rein,  con 
19  Mason  Bldg. 
-School  (.Tr.  high)  :    $200,000,  2  stv.  rein.  con. 
S.  R.  Quealy,  Ft.  Dodge. 

KANSAS 

ALMA.  KANS.— Court  House:  $130,000.  3  sty. 
brk.  Engr..  W.  E.  Glover,  301  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Topeka.  Contemplated. 

KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND.     KY— Theatre     and     Office  Bldg.: 

$150,000.    Kise-  Ducet  Co.,  Joliet. 
COVINGTON,  KY.— School:   $250,000,  3  sty.  rein. 

con.  brk.    Archt..  C.    L.    Hildreth,  Coppln 

Bldg. 


MAINE 

LEWISTON,  ME.— Hospital  (Central  Main  Gen.)  : 
$150,000,  2  sty.  brk.  steel.  J.  H.  Kerr,  Pros- 
pect Ave.,  Rumford. 

YORK,  ME.— School  (high  add'l)  :  $150,000,  3 
stv.  brk.  steel.  C,  W.  Cunningham  &  Son, 
181  State  St.,  Portland. 

JL\KYI.ANI) 

ROCKVILLE.  MD.— Court  House  and  Jail: 
$;?S4.400.  4  sty.  brk.  J.  J.  McDevitt  Co., 
Builders  Bldg..  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BRAINTREE.  MASS.— Fire  and  Police  Station: 
.$150,000,  2  sty.  brk.  Archt..  C.  G.  Louring, 
7  Water  St.,  Boston. 

BKOOKLINE,  MASS.— (br.  Boston)  :  $700,000,  7 
stv  lirk.  Hurwitz  &  Goldberg,  294  Wash- 
ington  St.,  Boston. 

DANVERS.    MASS.— Alt.  3 
Hosjiital:    .$300,(KK).  3  stv. 
Meade,  SO  Boylston  St..  1 

DARTMOFTH,  MASS.— Hospi 
brk.    and  stone. 
Union  St. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS.— Temple  (Congr.  Mish- 
kan  Israel):  $1.50,000,  1  sty.  brk.  N.  Weiner, 
41  Blooniliold  St. 

FRAMIXCII.\M.  MASS.— Church  (St,  Bridget's 
R.  Ci:  .si.-,n  iKMi.  1  sty.  brk.  J.  J.  Prindville 
Co..    I'rin.lvillo  Bldg. 

GRAFTOX,  MASS —Church  (Chapel  and  Recrea- 
tion Bldg.  at  State  Hospital)  :  $150,000,  2  sty. 
brk.  stone.    R.  G.  Munroe,  Plainville. 

MARLBORO.  MASS.— School  (grade)  :  $150,000, 
2  sty.  brk.  T.  P.  Hurley  Constr.  Co.,  196 
Main   St.  Coiitoniplated, 

MATTAI'AX.  MASS —Hospital  (mental  dis- 
eases i:  .f  1.51 1, 01 II I,  2  and  3  stv.  brk.  Mozzlcato 
&  Di  Pietro,  12  Hancock  St.,  Medford. 

WAVERLEY,  MASS.— School  (Fernald  State)  : 
$150,000,  2  sty.  brk.  Archt.,  C.  P.  Hoyt,  S 
Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

WESTBORO,  MASS.  —  Chapel,  etc.:  $130,000. 
Densmore  Le  Clear  &  Robbins,  Park  Sq. 
Bldg.,  Boston. 

WESTFIELD,  MASS.— Bovs'  Trade  School:  $175,- 
000.  3  sty.  brk  City  Finance  Com.,  City  Hall 
and  M.  W.  Malonet."  Archt.,  23  Pearl  St., 
Springfield. 

MICHIGAN 

ESCANABA.  MICH.— School  (high)  :  $430,000. 
Archt.,  11.  N.  Turner,  919  Michigan  Trust 
Bldg.,  Grand  R.xpids. 

MISSOURI 

M.\RYVILLE.  MO.— Hotel:    $100,000.  5  sty.  rein. 

con.     Peterson    Constr.    Co.,    Pioneer  Trust 

Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 
ROLLA,  MO.— Bank  (Natl,  of  RoUa)  :   $145,000,  4 

stv.  rein    con.    M.  E.  Gillioz,  Monett. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

JERLIN,  N.  H. — School  (high  incl.  gymnasium): 

$150,000,  3  and   1   stv.    brk.     Archt.,   W.  R. 

Brown,  Chn.  Com.  City  of  Berlin,  N.  H.,  and 

Wells  &  Hudson,  Hanover. 
'ORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.— School  (Jr.  high)  :  $354,- 

500,  2  stv    brk.    C.  H.  Cunningham  &  Son 

Co.,  23  Central  Ave.,  Lynn. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

GLADSTONE,  N.  J.— Orphanage  :  $150,000.  2  stv. 
brk.  Archt.,  De  Pace  &  Juster,  151  West  4th 
St.,  N.  y. 

HILLSIDE,  N.  J.— School  (Twp.  Hall)  :  $165,000, 
2  sty.  brk.  Bd.  of  Educ,  Twp.  Hall,  Hill- 
side. Contemplated. 

LAKEWOOD^  N.  J.— Hotel  &  Sanitarium:  $300,- 
000,  2  sty.  brk.  Archt.,  H.  Ginsberg,  205  E. 
42nd,  N.  y. 

LEONARDO,  N.  J.— School :  2  sty.  brk.  W. 
Petingale,  Secy.,  Bd.  Educ,  Middleton  Twp. 

MENDHAM,  N.  J.— Convent  for  Sisters  of  Chris- 
tian Charity  :  $150,000,  or  more,  4  sty.  Archt., 
R.  J.  Reilly,  12  East  41st  St.^  N.  Y. 

MONROE,  N.  J.— School:  $150,000,  2  sty.  brk. 
Monroe  Twp.  Bd.  Educ.  G.  Mount,  Dist. 
elk.  School  house  Prospect  Plain,  N.  J. 

NEWTON,  N.  J.— School  (high)  :  $150,000,  2  sty. 
brk.  Hacker  &  Hacker,  201  Main  St.,  Fort 
Lee. 

PISCATAWAyTON,  N.  J.— School :  $150,000,  2 
sty.  addition  to  Oak  Tree  School.  Bd.  Educ, 
Raritan  Twp. 

NEW  YORK 

ARROCHER,  N.  y.— School :  $1.50,000  ,  2  sty.  brk. 
Convent  School  of  St.  John  Baptist.  Archt., 
De  Pace  &  Juster,  151  West  4th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Contemplated. 

AUBURN,  N.  y.— Police  and  Fire  Station:  $325,- 

000.  Bd.  Fire  &  Police. 

GENEVA,  N.  y.— Geneva  Hospital:  $200,000. 
Bentz  Eng.  Co.,  Salamanca. 

SUFFERN,  N.  y.— Hospital  (Good  Samaritan)  : 
$150,000.  Contemplated. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

BISMARK,  N.  D.— Court  House:  $197,000.  Ked- 
llnger  &  Hanson,  827  2nd  Ave.,  So.  -Minne- 
apolis and  Wahpetou. 

OHIO 

AMHERST,  O.— Court  House:   $425,000.    2  and  3 

sty.  brk.    Archt.,  F.  W.  Bail,  Hanna  BIdg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
CHILLICOTHE,   O.— School    (high)  :    $400,000.  3 

sty.  brk.    J.  S.  Hardyman,  Maysville,  Ky. 
VAN  WERT,   O.— Office   Bldg. :    $300,000,  3  sty. 

brk.  and  steel.    Baker  &  Shindler,  Defiance. 

OKLAHOMA 

VINITA,  OKLA.— Brk  Ward  Bldg.:  .$132,555,  2 
sty.  rein.  con.  H.  C.  Buchanan,  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark. 

ONTARIO 

FOREST  HILL,  ONT.— Apt.  Bldg.:  $100,000,  4 
iSty.  basepient  concrete.  Archt.,  J.  A.  That- 
cher, 37  Cowan  Ave.,  Toronto. 

LONDON,  ONT.— Hospital:  $350,000,  4  sty. 
Archt.,  Watt  &  BlacTtwell,  288  Dundas  St. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT.— Concrete  addition  to  Ont. 
Hospital:  $350,000.  Cont.,  Schultz  Constr. 
Co.,  45  Albion  St.,  Brantford. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ALIQUIPPA,  PA.— School:    $150,000.    Bd.  Educ, 

1.  C.  Wright,  Pres.,  110  Major  St.,  Contem- 
plated. 

AMBRIDGE,  PA.— Laboratory :  $150,000,  2  sty. 
brk.  Cuthbert  Bros.,  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

BEAVERSDALE,  PA.— School :  (rebuilding  2  sty. 
after  fire)  :  $150,000,  brk.  Bd.  Educ,  Mid- 
dletown  Twp.  Archts.,  H.  M.  Rodgers,  Johns- 
town Trust  Bldg.,  Johnstown,  and  Vans 
Engr.  Service,  Blairsville. 

GROVE  CITY,  PA.— College:  $500,000,  3  sty.  brk. 
dormitory  and  2  sty.  brk.  Science  bldg.  W. 
G.  Eckles,  Lawrence  Savings  Trust  Bldg., 
New  Castle. 

ROCHESTER,  PA.— Theater,  incl.  offices  and 
stores :  $500,000,  2  sty.  brk.  Rubenstein 
Constr.  Co.,  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

MANVILLE,  R.  I— St.  James  R.  C.  Church: 
$150,000,  1  sty.  brk.  Butler  &  Perry,  7 
Pleasant  St.,  i;awtucket. 


SOUTH  DAKOT.4 

PHILLIP,  S.  D.— Court  House:  $150,000,  4  sty. 
brk.  Archts.,  Perkins  &  McWayne,  322  Paul- 
ton  Block,  Sioux  Falls. 


TEXAS 

BEAUMONT,  TEX.— Court  House:  $1,000,000,  8 
sty.  brk.  Associate  Archts.,  A.  Babin.  417 
Peristein  Bldg.  and  P.  C.  Stone,  1105  Good- 
hue Bldg. 

BEEVILLE,  TEX.— Hotel:  .$250,000.  M.  C.  Sim- 
mons, c/o  Builders  Exch.  Bldg.,  San  An- 
tonio, Archt. 

POINT  ISABEL.  TEX.— Hotel:  $350,000,  5  sty. 
brk.  Gen.  Eng.  &  Development  Corp.,  175 
5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT 

BARRE,  VT.— Hospital  (Barre  City)  :  $150,000,  2 
sty.  brk.  Archt.,  Stevens  &  Lee,  45  Newbury 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Contemplated. 


POLITICS  AND  PERSONALITIES 

A  congressman  who  limits  his  activities 
to  the  demands  of  his  own  constituency 
can,  under  ordinary  circumstances  expect 
re-election  witliout  undue  trouble.  But 
let  him  extend  his  interests  "beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  immediate  electorate  to 
serve  the  entire  nation,  and  he  endangers 
his  political  life.  If,  in  addition  to  his 
years  of  service  he  possesses  the  qualities 
of  honesty,  courage,  and  uncompromising 
opposition  to  corruption,  his  enemies  may 
equal  or  outnumber  his  friends.  This,  iu 
brief,  explains  the  incredible  fact  that 
Senator  George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska 
must  put  up  a  fight  to  hold  his  place  in 
the  Senate. 

Norris  not  long  ago  won  the  title  of 
"the  most  honest  man  in  the  Senate." 
Without  bombast,  without  demagoguery, 
with  no  thought  of  political  gain  he  has 
most  consistently  fought  the  fight  of  the 
people.  Against  discriminating  tariffs,  the 
power  trust,  monopolies,  the  oppression  of 
labor,  corrupt  party  machinery  and  similar 
earmarks  of  unrepresentative  government 
his  voice  and  vote  have  been  pitted  in  un- 
tiring opposition.  His  own  party  is  most 
often  a  prime  target  for  his  well  aimed 
shots.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  tag  him 
with  a  party  label.  His  friends  call  him 
a  liberal,  his  foes  a  "radical."  Although 
he  bears  officially  the  designation  of  Sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nebraska,  Norris  has  as 
much  claim  as  anyone  in  the  Senate  to 
that  almost  obsolete  title,  "Senator  of  the 
United  States." 
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'WE'LL  CONTROL  LABOR'S  THINKING,"  SAY  SOUTHERN  TEXTILE 
EMPLOYERS 


Greensboro,  N.  C. — Employes  of  the 
Cone  Cotton  Mills  here  were  notified  that 
if  they  read  trade  union  literature  or  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  they  will  be 
discharged. 

The  News  and  Observer  is  a  daily 
paper,  of  progressive  tendencies,  pub- 
lished by  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Wilson. 

Workers  were  also  warned  to  shun 
trade  union  meetings,  and  told  that  the 
company's  paper,  the  Textorian,  printed 
weekly,  should  satisfy  them. 

Publicity  against  the  company's  action 
stung  Bernard  M.  Cone,  who  made  the 
stereotyped  plea  that  he  does  not  oppose 
ti-ade  unions.  "Dirty  pack  of  lies  that 
the  union  organizers  have  been  issuing 
since  this  campaign — if  it  may  be  called 
that — began  here,"  shrieked  the  excited 
Mr.  Cone. 

Charles  M.  Gaskill,  A.  F.  of  L.  organ- 


izer, replied:  "We  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Cone  explain,  not  to  us  but  to  the  public, 
why  70  workers  and  their  families  were 
discharged  for  attending  union  meetings, 
and  why  eight  families  were  ejected  and 
thrown  into  the  streets." 

The  trade  unionist  asked  why  foremen 
and  overseers  are  stationed  at  the  union's 
headquarters,  and  why  these  petty  bosses 
are  so  regular  in  attendance  at  union 
mass  meetings. 

One  of  the  discharged  workers,  O.  L. 
Ozment,  was  earning  $8.98  a  week  on  a 
curtailed  schedule.  His  wage  on  a  54- 
hour  schedule  was  $16.46.  "This  is  the 
first  time  in  my  2  8  years  of  married  life 
that  my  wife  has  had  to  work  and  help 
me  make  a  living,"  said  Ozment.  He 
said  he,  his  wife  and  sons  attended  every 
union  meeting  held  in  the  "later  patch," 
and  that  "I  don't  ask  no  mister  man  what 
paper  I  can  read.  I  don't  take  no  cussed 
old  Textorian,  not  if  they  give  it  to  me." 


STEEL  DIRECTORS  SECRETLY 
rpHE  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  last  year,  deceived  a  bonus 
of  $1,623,532. 

This  information  was  pried  from  offi- 
cers of  the  company  in  a  court  suit  that  is 
intended  to  check  merging  this  company 
with  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Com- 
pany. 

It  was  shown  that  three  vice  presidents, 
last  year,  received  in  excess  of  $375,000 
apiece  in  bonuses.  A  group  of  Bethlehem 
executives  received  a  total  of  $36,493,668 
in  bonuses  from  1911  to  1929,  inclusive. 

Stockholders  of  the  company  were  un- 
aware of  these  tremendous  salaries  until 
the  information  was  forced  from  the  com- 
pany. The  stockholders  believed  their 
president  was  paid  $12,000  annually. 

Even  hard-boiled  Wall  Street  financiers 
question  if  any  man  is  worth  such  a  wage 
that  would  average  $5,416  a  day  If  the 
president  worked  300  days  in  the  year 
and  took  no  holiday,  nor  winter  trips  to 
Palm  Beach  or  summer  trip  to  northern 
Europe. 

These  financiers  are  plainly  worried  at 
the  exposure  that  may  cause  stockholders 
to  ask  if  this  is  the  only  thing  that  boards 
of  directors  do  with  their  property. 

The  ease  with  which  Bethlehem  direc- 
tors concealed  this  vast  sum  should  op&n 


SLIP  VAST  SUMS  TO  INSIDERS 

the  eyes  of  workers  who  imagine  that  they 
are  partners  in  the  company  plant  when 
they  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock  on  the  in- 
stallment plan. 

Boards  of  directors  are  agents  of  the 
owners — stockholders — atad  yet  we  find 
more  than  $36,000,000  has  been  secretly 
handed  out  to  a  few  insiders  between 
1911  and  1929. 

This  sort  of  bookkeeping  could  easily 
make  a  100  per  cent  profit  look  like  a 
streak  of  red  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  This  would  be  useful  if  wages 
were  to  be  cut  or  a  tax  reduction  campaign 
launched. 

If  the  Bethlehem  directors  can  hand 
out  $36,000,000  to  a  few  insiders  and  pay 
their  president  a  secret  bonus  of  more 
than  $1,600,000  without  their  stockhold- 
ers' knowledge,  isn't  it  fair  to  assume 
that  additional  "pay  dirt"  would  he  struck 
if  the  investigation  were  continued? 

And  isn't  it  fair  to  assume  that  Bethle- 
hem is  not  the  only  concern  that  has  per- 
fected plans  to  hide  profits? 


SHE'LLi  HOLD  HER  JOB 

"How's  your  new  steno.  doing?" 

"Oh,  fine!  She  has  everything  in  the 
office  tangled  up  so  already  that  I  couldn't 
get  along  without  her." 
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THE  MINOR 

/^NLY  one  in  3,000  Russians  is  a  member 
^  of  the  Communist  party,  yet  this  mi- 
nority wrecked  Russia  and  rules  it  today. 

Not  one  in  twenty  Southerners  owned 
slaves,  yet  this  minority  overshadowed 
American  affairs  for  years  and  eventually 
became  the  cause  and  the  occasion  of  the 
world's  greatest  fratricidal  tragedy. 

The  prison  population  of  the  United 
States  is  about  one  in  a  thousand,  and 
the  criminal  part  of  that  population  is 
much  less  than  one  in  a  thousand,  yet  this 
minority  imposes  on  us  the  costliest  po- 
lice, judicial  and  prison  systems  in  the 
world. 

The  number  of  drinkers  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  United  States  in  the  heydey 
of  "the  business"  was  less  than  two  for 
every  500  Americans,  yet  this  minority  of 
two  individuals,  aided  by  the  stupidity 
and  short-sightedness  of  the  commercial- 
ized liquor  interests,  was  powerful  enough 
to  precipitate  prohibition  upon  the  coun- 
try. 

The  diplomats  of  the  earth  are  a  minor- 
ity too  infinitesimal  to  measure,  yet  like 
virulent  microscopic  germs  they  have 
power  to  infect  the  whole  earth  with  hate 
and  war. 

The  jazz  kings  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  are  but 
a  handful,  yet  they  can  set  the  whole  na- 
tion singing  ribald  trivialities  for  months 
on  end. 

The  international  financiers,  herded  to- 
gether, would  not  aggregate'  the  popula- 
tion of  a  small  country  village,  yet  they 


PY  RULES 

are  a  minority  important  enough  to  affect 
for  ill  the  bread  box  and  the  cradle  of 
every  family  on  earth. 

Take  all  the  anarchists,  paid  communist 
propagandists,  actively  subversive  aliens, 
and  convinced  enemies  of  Christian  civil- 
ization— gather  them  all  together,  and 
you  could  accommodate  them  in  one  mod- 
ern apartment  building.  Yet  this  minority 
by  its  abuse  of  free  speech  has  robbed  us 
of  free  speech,  but  its  misuse  of  freedom 
has  compeled  us  to  curtail  all  our  free- 
dom. 

The  minority  rules. 

The  minority  creates  conditions  to  face 
which  the  majority  must  change  its  life. 

Fortunately,  the  minority  is  not  always 
evil.  Inventors  are  in  the  minority,  yet 
they  have  changed  the  method  of  social 
life.  Poets  are  in  the  minority,  yet  they 
have  set  the  generations  singing  deathless 
songs.  Prophets  are  in  tlie  minority,  yet 
their  words  go  thundering  down  the  cen- 
turies. Statesmen  are  in  the  minority, 
but  they  blaze  the  way  for  progress  yet 
to  come. 

Society  is  an  organ  of  myriad  pipes 
which  is  played  upon  by  a  minority  of  ten 
fingers  and  two  feet  that  give  the  organ- 
ist contact  with  the  instrument.  But  so- 
ciety will  have  to  become  more  than  the 
passive  organ  to  be  played  upon;  it  will 
have  to  awaken,  and  give  as  much  thought 
to  minorities  as  it  now  does  to  majorities; 
it  will  have  to  choose  which  minority 
shall  rule  it. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 


International  Constitution,  Section  101.  provides  as  follows: 
Correspondinfr  Secretary  of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  Genera 
ately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and  addresses  of 


'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  thi 
Secretary -Treasurer,  ininiedi 
le  newly  elected  officers." 


Following  is  a 

list  of  officers  elected 

by  the  Local  No. 

and  City,  as  indicated, 

at  their  last 

reported  election  : 

Local  City 

Pres. 

Fin.  Sec. 

K<T.  Sec. 

Bus.  Ast. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  Hurley 

I'eter  Ma^kie 

W.  E.  O'Connor  S 

Hopi.el 

41  Asheville,  N.  C. 

•T.  S.  Burnette 

C.  A.  r,urn(.ll<' 

.1 

V.  Rcvis 

!)0  Lawrence,  Mass. 

.lohn  McGovcrn 

A.  .\daiiis 

lOT  Hammond,  Ind. 

C.  Coyle 

V.  A.  Winkh  y 

Wm.  Ball  (. 

eo.  Cupp 

109  Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  Gilmore 

F.  11.  llrssin-er 

E.  F.  Sands 

172  I.nn:;  Ilcncli,  Cal. 

L.  W.  Miller 

N.  J.  Sims 

L.  Mackey  N 

.  J.  Sims 

209  L;iSal!c.  111. 

H.  Kennedy 

L.  B.  Llesse 

.  Kennedy 

200  San  Dii-.,,  Cal. 

H.  J.  LaMay 

R.  I).  Hunter 

F.  Bradway 

29G  Meriden,  Conn. 

R.  Butler 

.1.  Andreoni 

G.  Immick 

32G  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

E.  Bryden 

F.  H.  Laster 

."{40  Lexington,  Ky. 

H.  Evans 

G.  Irrion 

306  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

A.  Erickson 

I).  C.  Amarine 

3!t4  Tucson,  Ariz.* 

D.  C.  Ashworth 

K.  Warren 

H.  Warren 

39.J  Warren,  Ohio 

G.  W.  Clark 

.1.  A.  Miller 

V.  Gerabl  I' 

.  Gerald 
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By  HARRY  J.  HAGEN 


A  Book  No  Lather  Can 
Afford  To  Be  Without 

Because  it  is  the  only  book  published  which  explains  in  the  language 
of  the  lather,  the  problems  connected  with  the  laying  out  and  erec- 
tion of  metal  work  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complicated  forms. 

Every  lather  who  desires  to  get  ahead  should  have  the  LATH- 
ERS' CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND  REFERENCE  BOOK.  It  explains 
every  problem  which  arises  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work.  Its 
usefulness  for  ready  reference,  time-saving  methods  and  self-ex- 
planatory diagrams  makes  it  indispensable  to  the  ambitious  appren- 
tice and  progressive  journeyman. 

Among  the  more  than  300  articles  and  illustrations  are  in- 
cluded: Arches — Elliptical,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Ogee,  Segmental  and 
Semi-Circular.  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Brackets  for  Ornamen- 
tal Work,  Bisecting  Circles  and  other  Curves.  Dome,  Groin  and 
Suspended  Ceilings,  Degrees,  Drawing  Instruments  and  their  Uses, 
Bisecting,  Hangers,  Hyperbolas  and  Parabolas,  Hoisting  Iron, 
Lunettes  and  Penetrations  (30  large  illustrations).  Measuring  Iron, 
Templet  Construction  and  their  Uses,  Triangles,  Squares,  Hexagons, 
Heptagons,  Octagons  (10  methods),  Nonagons,  Decagons,  etc.,  etc. 

This  book  contains  all  the  Craft  Problems  published  to  date 
in  The  Lather,  and  others. 

Price,  Postpaid  $2.00 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 
4005  Lexington  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Report  of  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer 
ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 

Amt.  Paid 

  l.fiO 

  1.50 

  4.50 

  1.50 

  00.00 

  IJ.OO 

  1.50 

  4.50 

  4.50 

  1.50 

  4.50 

  10.50 

  4.50 

  1.50 

  0  00 

  0.00 

  4.50 


.  raid 

Local 

P  40.50 

7S 

3.00 

88 

12.00 

90 

1.50 

93  , 

1.50 

3.00 

6.00 

34.50 

1.50 

140 

12.00 

145  . 

1.50 

148 

187.50 

162 

3.00 

185  . 

1  50 

230  . 

1.50 

1..50 

712.. 50 

26:3  '. 

Balance  in  Fund,  July 
August  Koceipts   

Balance  in  Fund,  August  29,  1930 


KECAPIT  ULATION 

1930  


AUGUST  RECEIPTS 


Aug.  Local 

Amt 

Paid 

1 

305 

July 

report 

10.80 

1 

102 

July 

report  ... 

1 

446 

July 

report  . . . 

7]20 

4 

383 

Aug. 

report  ... 

8.10 

4 

63 

July 

report   . . . 

4 

436 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

'00 

4 

30(5 

July 

report    .  . . 

10  80 

4 

87 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

23.90 

4 

395 

July 

report  ... 

16.85 

4 

380 

July 

report  ... 

1 

4 

398 

Supp 

4 

90 

July 

report  ... 

4 

98 

June 

report  . . . 

19  I'll 

4 

55 

Aug. 

report  ... 

4 

32 

Aug. 

report  ... 

•JO  40 

4 

353 

July 

report   . . . 

310 

July 

report    .  . . 

li)  80 

4 

104 

July 

report    .  . . 

83.70 

4 

68 

Aug. 

report  . . . 

2.10 

4 

41 

June  tax  (add'l) 

etc 

8.50 

4 

148 

Aug. 

report    .  . . 

8.90 

4 

278 

July 

report   . . . 

62.20 

173 

July 

report  ... 

27.90 

381 

June-July  report 

12.90 

455 

Aug. 

report  ... 

19.55 

(i 

287 

July 

report  ... 

2.70 

6 

299 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

11.30 

6 

21 

Aug. 

report   .  .  . 

6.80 

6 

113 

Aug. 

report  . . . 

10.80 

6 

315 

Supp 

2.65 

6 

9 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

05.70 

(> 

394 

July- 

Aug.  report 

6.80 

6 

478 

July 

report   . . . 

4.50 

6 

379 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

54 

July 

report    .  . . 

5985 

(> 

138 

July 

report  ... 

8.00 

6 

55 

Aug.  tax  (add'l) 

B. 

T  

2.70 

6 

29 

July 

report    .  .  . 

50.70 

378 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

8.10 

7 

419 

July 

report   .  .  . 

1.70 

7 

372 

July 

report   . . . 

.90 

7 

79 

July 

report  ... 

10.80 

7 

111 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

20.70 

7 

57 

Aug. 

report  ... 

8.10 

7 

78 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

7055 

7 

360 

July 

report   . . . 

1.50 

7 

212 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

9.00 

7 

'62 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

22.50 

S 

172 

July 

report   . . . 

19.40 

8 

53 

Overpd.  conv. 

assnit  

1.50 

S 

126 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

34.80 

s 

39 

July 

report    .  . . 

48.60 

s 

4 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

24..30 

n 

334 

Aug. 

report  ... 

13.40 

11 

211 

Aug. 

report    .  . . 

7.20 

n 

04 

July 

report  ... 

21.00 

Aug.  Local 

Amt.  I'aid 

11 

413 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

14.20 

11 

77 

July 

-Aug.  report 

16.20 

11 

158 

Aug. 

rciuirt   .  . . 

7.30 

11 

121 

Aug. 

rej.'ort   .  . . 

10.80 

11 

105 

July 

report  ... 

15.30 

11 

7 

July 

report    .  . . 

6.05 

11 

298 

July 

report  ... 

9.00 

11 

340 

July 

12.40 

11 

23 

Aug. 

i-eport   .  . . 

22.50 

11 

397 

Aug. 

report    .  . . 

1.80 

11 

246 

12.20 

11 

15 

Au.g. 

ri  p"i't  ... 

11.85 

11 

i(;i 

An-. 

report   .  .  . 

14.40 

11 

109 

Aui;-. 

ri  jKirt    .  .  . 

33.20 

11 

185 

Aug. 

rcpiirt    .  .  . 

13.20 

11 

429 

Aug. 

It 

103 

Aug. 
July 

report    .  .  . 

17.10 

11 

report    .  . . 

4(1.00 

11 

127 

Aug. 

report   .  .  . 

16.40 

11 

20 

July 

Aug.  tax 

(add'l)   

l.SO 

11 

332 

B.  T  

4.50 

11 

53 

Aug. 

report  ... 

111.10 

213 

July 

report   . . . 

5.15 

40 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

3.20 

12 

July 

report   . . . 

8.10 

2.3S 

July 

report   .  . . 

.60 

44 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

12.65 

12 

105 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

8.10 

12 

Aug. 

rciiort    .  . . 

6.30 

142 

July 

report  ... 

23.35 

12 

4i;ii 

Aug. 

report    .  . . 

6.52 

12 

IS 

Aug. 

tax :  enroll. 

2.90 

93 

Aug. 

report  ... 

2i).40 

12 

316 

A|)r.- 

May-June 

Jul 

y  repnrts. 

122 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

12 

73 

A  us. 

14."). ."iD 

12 

47 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

1S4.5() 

i:i 

SI 

Aug. 

report   .  .  . 

IS  -J.-, 

i:i 

.■171 

Aug. 

report  (cr. ) 

].•! 

Kit! 

Aug. 

reiMirt   .  .  . 

23.40 

13 

12 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

i:!.20 

13 

Aug 

report    .  .  . 

13 

"s 

Aug. 

report  ... 

13 

51 

July 

2o!40 

Au,^'. 

report    '.  '.  '. 

1.3 

report   .  . . 

4L70 

14 

,1  niic 

report  ... 

3.00 

14 

Au;;-. 

report  ... 

5.40 

14 

L'lll 

.luly 

report    .  .  . 

3.60 

14 

Au-. 

6.30 

14 

IS 

.\u- 

18.00 

14 

:  1 1 4 

Aug. 

10. SO 

14 

190 

J  u  1  y 

repiirt  ... 

07. .".0 

14 

•AC, 

Aug. 

14 

30 

Julv 

14 

2.54 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

"o  do 

14 

448 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

.37.flfl 

Local  Amt.  Paid 

278    3.00 

30S    103.50 

311    1.50 

315    1.50 

332    1.50 

344    3.00 

346   3.00 

378    1..5fi 

380    1..50 

423    4.50 

474    3.00 


$1321. 50 

Less  amount  overpaid  by 

Local  52  in  July   1.50 

$1320.00 


.!?11,827.50 
.  1,320.00 

.$13,147.50 


Aug.  Local 

Am 

.  Paid 

14 

295 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

l?'-o 

14 

100 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

14 

33 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

jb'~>1! 

67 

July 

report    . . . 

15 

386 

Aug. 

report   .  .  . 

n  on 

9.90 

15 

102 

July 

report   . . . 

330.30 

15 

84 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

9.00 

15 

28 

July 

report   .  . . 

33.20 

15 

41 

Aug. 

report   .  .  . 

1.00 

15 

141 

Aug. 

report  . . . 

9.00 

15 

139 

July-Aug.  report 

9.00 

15 

479 

Aug. 

report  ... 

5.00 

15 

275 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

4.50 

15 

184 

July 

report    .  . . 

13.50 

i.-I 

July 

report   .  . . 

9.30 

SI) 

■Supp  

1.25 

15 

HI7 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

129.05 

145 

Aug. 

report  . . . 

18  00 

15 

205 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

22.90 

02 

B.  1 

6.00 

74 

July 

report    .  . . 

896.30 

is 

18 

Aug. 

tax  (add'l) 

3.65 

18 

21 

Overpd.  trans. 

indt  

.50 

IS 

3.>4 

Aug. 

report  ... 

4.80 

18 

3(12 

Aug. 

report  . . . 

11.70 

IS 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

24.05 

18 

'31 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

2.35 

18 

313 

Aug. 

report  ... 

10.00 

18 

July 

report   .  . . 

S.IO 

is 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

10.35 

18 

44;i 

report    .  .  . 

5.40 

IS 

174 

July- 

Aug.  report 

12.00 

IS 

IS 

r   I'ort  ... 

3.60 

IS 

17.10 

IS 

1^  |H.rt   .  . . 

9.90 

IS 

report  ... 

11.80 

IS 

147 

.Tul.v  report 

29.70 

IS 

Aug'; 

report   .  . . 

10  80 

IS 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

2.30 

321 

Aug. 

report  (cr.) 

IS 

345 

Aug. 

report   .  .  . 

28.80 

2S1 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

8.10 

IS 

258 

Aug. 

report   .  .  . 

(1.90 

IS 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

9.90 

IS 

"14 

Aug. 

report  (cr.  1 

Aug. 

report   .  .  . 

2S7.90 

Aug. 

report   .  . . 

14.40 

IS 

414 

Aug 

report   .  . . 

18.60 

IS 

Aug. 

report    .  . . 

29.15 

18 

263 

Aug. 

report    .  . . 

2.5.20 

IS 

234 

Aug. 

report   . . . 

3.5.10 

IS 

340 

Aug. 

report  ... 

17.10 

IS 

.\ui;- 

report  ... 

19.5.5 

IS 

.\im-. 

IS 

lim 

Aug. 

19 

309 

Aug. 

report    .  .  . 

6.10 

38 
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Aug.  Local  Ai 

10    382    Aug.  report  ... 

19  99  Aug.  report  . . . 
19    110    Aug.  report  (cr.) 

Aug.  report  ... 

Aug.  report    .  . . 

19    319    Aug.  rep<irt    .  . . 

19    301    Aug.  report   .  .  . 

19    423    Aug.  tax:  B.  T. 


11 


19 


All 


19  211  ,Sii| 

20  351  Aii^ 
20    440  An. 


20 


82 


20  114 

20  96 

20  49 

20  278 

20  3.59 

20  97 

21  71 
21  22 
21  203 


21  392  Au-. 

22  305  Aug. 


4:i  Aug.  report 
135  Aug.  rei-nrt 
3G    Aug.  tax  Cuh 


22  473  Aug.   ri.pi.rt  ... 

22  315  July-Aug.  report 

25  4.34  Aug.  report  ... 

25  287  Aug.  report  ... 


raid 
G.30 
18.70 


.\ug.  Local 

25  79  Aug.  report 

25  171  Aug.  rei)ort 

25  75  Aug  report 

25  :'j'i7  Aug.  report 

■J.-,  14:;  Aug.  rciHirl 

iTi  17^  An-  n  in.rl 


Amt.  Paid 
21.G0 
10.20 
35.65 
3.00 

4<.).r,i) 


r;I' 

.1  niv   I'li'nrt    .  . . 

b.'M 

'y.r 

1;    1'        reiust.  ; 

i]oo 

15.55 

5.00 

25 

47r. 

.\u,i;.    report  ... 

1.90 

11.50 

25 

ins 

An.i;.    r.'port  ... 

11.80 

15.80 

25 

■M 

.Inl.v-Ang.  iMdd'l) 

1.80 

27,91) 

17:i 

,\  11  u.    r-      irt  ... 

1:;  1:11 

14.10 

27:1 

-\  II-,    r>  piu'l    .  .  . 

2r. 

1 1 

.1  lll.N"     l-rn'il'l  ... 

111..".."! 

.10 

KM. 70 

IJ  ! 

.\  u  'J  .    i-f  pin  t  ... 

14.40 

;;'.i.4ii 

21.1 

.\  '1  u  ,    ri'ie'i'l     .  .  . 

28.70 

5.00 

2.70 

2". 

.\  II         I'i  purl  ... 

70.15 

.Viiu,    rep-nl  ,,, 

;^  211 

112.40 

-\n,LV    r.'pMrl    '.  .  '. 

04.70 

in>2'(i 

4:',s 

.\ii-.   r.|Mirt  ... 

4..50 

1.35 

474 

.\ng.    rc|iort  ... 

10.00 

.\ii-.    i-'port  ... 

2.70 

2.  so 

.\ii:;.    r.  i-nrt  ... 

.90 

.\n-,    report  ... 

0.10 

I'..  T  

10.0:1 

4..'iO 

.Vn-.  ri-pnrt  (cr.) 

27.00 

422 

All-,    rcpiirt  ... 

4.15 

17:; 

.\iig.   rejiort    .  .  . 

27.00 

7:!.  in 

.\iig.    rcp.'irt  ... 

4.00 

2.70 

in; 

.luiir-.Tiilv  tax 

2.70 

(add'l) 

1.80 

Aug.  Local 

27  286  Aug. 

27  230  Aug. 

27  66  Aug. 

27  23  B.  1 

2,s  i:n  Aug. 

2.S  401  Aug 

28  296  Aug. 
2S  s:i  Aug. 
28  lU  Aug. 
28  48  Aug. 
28  311  Aug. 
2S  140  Aug. 


29    443  July 


Aug 
Misc 
Aug 


29    luo  All-'. 


L.ithcr 
20  Transfer 
Au".  . 


Amt.  I'aid 

report   . . .  35.50 

report  (cr.) 

report   . . .  44.60 

'.  &  reinst.  12.50 

report  ...  10.90 

report   ...  12.60 

report  (cr.) 

report   ...  3.90 

report  ...  11.70 

report  ...  8.10 

report  . . .  17.10 

report   ...  14.80 

report   . . .  57.60 

report   ...  10.80 

report   .  . .  5.40 

report   .  . .  11.70 

report   . . .  4.50 

-Aug.  report 

'.) 

report   .  . .  4..50 

report   .  . .  13.35 

report   ...  1342.80 

report    .  . .  265.20 

  2.00 

roport  943.10 

report   ...  98.10 

report    ...  51.30 


95.00 
8.05 


TOTAL  $11,536.12 


AUGUST  DISBURSEMENTS 

Aug. 


August 
Franl< 

A.  K. 
Wui.  .7. 


.\cuie  Stamp 
DistiHata  Co 
Postal  Tele; 

service  .  .  . 
Western  Cni 

service    .  . . 


Aug.  tax  to 
Aug.  tax  to 
ice,  August 


iiph  Co..  July 
Sujiply  Co.. 


The  National  .\(]\,  i- 
iug    August  .ioiin 

Ohio  Bell  Tdepiion 
long    distane..  e 

Burrows  Bros.  I'e  . 

Marford  Direei  Mai 

Postage   

Kiehl  Printing  Co., 
cuts,  local  supp.. 

-Misc  

Kxcclsior  Stamp  AVi 

Rcfiiiirts  of   fines  n 
ted   by  Executive 
oral  President: 
I'"raiik    South,  : 


office  sup. 


270.00 
165.00 
123.75 

io.no 


13.11 

3. no 

77.38 

52.79 
6.17 
10.50 
97.18 

830.00 
1.40 


J. 

E    A.  Pe 

siardins.  31400 

Le 

on  Desja 

iliiis.  21491;... 

M.  Aloe 

a.  22019  

b'. 

Do  IMIi 

■pi.  2.77(14  

Shelb 

refund    of  (. 

harter 

fi'e 

of  l.i'ieal' 

Belle- 

villi 

IJo.l 

111.,  a/ 

'di''Cisiiin  of 

Exec. 

Death 

elaiiii-;  f. 

1-   An.snst  : 

1  :',2.  Tho 

.    (•  Dwvev, 

■,024.  . . 

Lo, 

1  74.  K(l\v 

CallaKlier.  :'. 

l,oe 

1  41;.  The, 

.    W.  Mvers. 

iiU.s:?!  ] 

ick  C.  Powers 

17628 

hix- 

I  74.'  aIiic. 

rt  A.  Kinghai 

1.  2767 

1  1!I2.  Pal 

riek    J.  OXeil 

,  678. 

Wni. 

J.  MeSoI 

lev.  (;elier;il 

Presi- 

dent,  salary 

29 

Terry 

Ford,  lie 

1.      S,e-  -4're:i>.. 

salary 

and 

20 

Edw. 

N.  Kelle 

20 

AVm. 

J.  Murph 

-'.    Oi  -aiiizer.  . 

20 

C.  J. 

Haguei-iv 

( Irgaiiizer.  .  . 

20 

Edw 

F  MeKn 

29 

M.  F 

Xe.aloll. 

20 

J  r. 

r.eU-en.  ( 

29 

Osc:.,- 

29 

■-,  Miirpil 

'r.aiik!  eonv.  1 

ssnits. 

300.00 
200.00 
2110.00 
.500.00 
200  00 
300.00 


394.68 

(i4n.3i 


175.00 
609.94 
375.00 
6.50.00 
240.00 
,.300.00 

9.00 


H KCAI'IT I  NATION 


Cash  on  hand,  July  31,  1930  .$137,6.31.45 

Augiist  lieceipts   .'   11.536.12 

$149,167.57 

.\ugii.st  Disbursements    11,158.12 

Cash  on   han.l,   August  29,   lOliO  $138,009.45 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  .■ME.MBEKS 

278    Fred   Howard   Smith,  35.528    126    Wm.  Jackson  Walker,  35531  126    Henry   Walker,  35.533 

42    .Marvin  Luther  Lvnch,  35529   429    Ernest  Wallace  Baldwin,  2    Chas.  Wagner  (July).  :UnSi} 

126    Don  Shasteen,  35530                           35534  18    Wm.  Collins  Shultz,  35536 
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S9 


Frank  Rao,  No.  2,  35014 
Chas.  Allen  Pottenger.  SoOl.j 
Jo,s,  Ernest  Cyr,  3j(jl(i 


205    Robt.  MacDonald,  35G19 


427    John  Patrick  Lynch,  35017     -<"'-    Wm.  Jas.  Brown,  35621 


96    John  Jos.  Lyons,  Jr.  (Juno) 
35623 

308    Jack  Barone   (June),  35624 
308    I'aul  Wm.  Finnigan  (June), 
35625 

2    Raymond  Arthur  Cos,  35020 


278 

E. 

L.  Anderson,  32933 

394 

C. 

Thomas,  33704 

78 

A. 

J.  Dion,  23052 

126 

H. 

W.  Overly,  21527 

126 

R. 

F.  Derry,  13324 

126 

D. 

C.  Weikart,  29205 

44 

Frank  W'allis,  481 

192 

F. 

R.   Anderson,  22710 

122 

M. 

B.  Emery,  30100. 

93 

B. 

F.  DeLura,  33474 

116 

G. 

Somoya,  7766 

REINSTATEMENTS 

184  J.  B.  McFarland,  32424 

IS  F.  T.  Rush,  256 

72  Thos.  S.  Schultz,  5017 

34  Josiah  Siples,  15281 

;54  W.   A.   Wies,  18053 

.•'.4  F.  J.   Barrand.  9382 

.■!4  A.  1).   Tuor,  23529 

34  A.  N.  Ramsev.  17888 

101)  N.  Bilotta,  31772 

100  M.  Casliostro,  ;!,3277 

308  Tony  DiBella,  24537 


308 

J. 

L. 

Farrcl 

30K 

(' 

A. 

EiuTcr 

•s,  28208 

308 

A, 

;:illuci 

>,  34245 

42 

k. 

Dun.- 

11,  34481 

1''. 

i;. 

I,n-,Vll( 

r,  .",11078 

,:iV."ll 

2."  140 

n'. 

( '. 

34(1 

\V 

u'.' 

'■i-r '-25343 

340 

B. 

A. 

(iaine^ 

,  225.57 

140 

H. 

il. 

Suttin 

,  25712 

SI  SPKNSIONS  FOR  NON- PAYJIENT  OF  DUES 


87 

L.  M.  Burukc 

1  3402: ) 

73 

G. 

D.  Brooks, 

(July)  24710 

Pa 

tlTllOStrn. 

28S04 

455 

F.  J.  Buriicv 

''(July')' 

W 

n.  German. 

(July)  30303 

G. 

Pn 

l.st.  321  s: 

478 

W.  B.  Scolt. 

t  Juili'l 

73 

rl  Ilowdcii, 

(July)  34478 

3(  )S 

Ka 

iiicri.  M3 

478 

L.  Payaiit,  ( 

iUlMM  1 

1'.  Slic.'Iiaii 

1.1  Illy)  24(104 

42 

h. 

P. 

L.Min.  (.Il 

lyi  ision 

29 

S.  G.  JolKiiii 

( ). 

102 

Kiiniiicl, 

.Inly)  2303 

29 

D.  H  Cuinni 

Illy) 

.  '(.Jiini'i  ' 

474 

K. 

il. 

INniluiiil, 

30147 

422 

V. 

A. 

Garli.'UI. 

.■',:;i50 

29 

Wni.  Roliiiiso 

1.  (Jul 

•1  33S5S 

A. 

422 

M\ 

■;i5i 

29 

L.  II.  Kdliiiis 

on,  (July) 

_'j;.^".luiinst 

111,  (July) 

A, 

.■;:i794 

20042 

All 

29 

John  Nollinj; 

s.  fJul 

y)  4031 

'  1 17'  r.ill)ra. 

.Inly)  35524 

'(''nnsan'l, 

10902 

105 

I.   .J.  DcMai-a 

lyill.  !i> 

T. 

A.    c.v.iv.  1 

.Inly)  ;;55n 

r..  10405 

340 

R.  T.  F(.nii:i 

M:ix\ycll,  i 

inh-i  :;:,5iii 

li.' 

tndrii. '  .1 

..  11.393 

5 

C.   T.  Cryslri 

i:  .l.inliiii. 

2)5!U 

i;. 

l'.' 

K.-llcy,  1 

I  si; 

O.  C.  Cry.slei 

,'  (jiim 

\V.  CDUrail 

23117 

C.  E.  Gross, 

( Juill'l 

1S0.30 

114 

.Il 

lin  E.  Gre.ssy,  17550 

34(; 

>i. 

11. 

White,  29012 

73 

Frank  Ames, 

(July) 

34146 

114 

O. 

Freeman,  30783 

34(; 

H. 

R. 

Forman, 

31993 

SlLgPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

10    A.  A.    KruoK-er.    (May)   9352    143    M.    C.   McMickle,   14080  42  .Inliii   M.    Knb.nls,  3.320 

2.34    C.   Benton,   3.3057  :1n2    J     Engel,   35271  430  .\.   W  I,  10551 

53    G.    Wilson.    (June)    31.332  :;sl'    J.    II     Horner,   35443  4.3;)  A    An4i:i  iiilianll ,  3.5300 

73    Jack  L.  Hyde,  341.55 


380 

Walter  L.   Hatch,  19051 

142 

Mosc  Arseiiault,  32015 

74 

Leo  Lantliirr,   (July)  29775 

74 

E.  E.  Wehliiig-,  34003 

74 

N.  A.  Gerlich,  19S32 

74 

R.  C.  Gcrlirh,  23435 

74 

F.  P.  Wchliii-,   i.lnlyi  7433 

74 

R.  E.  LaiMl<is.  .■;:;2!.5 

74 

F.  E.  Petrrsnii.  ■j:;572 

74 

A.  L.  Bnninn,   (llm.i  lOliil 

74 

B    M.  L(.ii",    iKrn.i  ITi:)!) 

74 

H.  D.  DovTr,  iKi.ii.i  2:;',ii;i; 

74 

S.  J.  Caiiiirl,  I.I  iih  1  :;j-77 

Martin    F.   Kelly,  2020 

74 

R.  C.  Kleckner,  (July)  23007 

WITIIDKAWAE  CARDS  ISSUED 

190    G.   D.  Richards,  29004 
72    T,  .1.  .Muri.-hv,  (Ren.)  (July) 
21137 

72  W.  P.  Kirby,  (Ren.)  (May) 
3(1S    Ij.    Cnlifine,    (Ren.)  (June) 

3i).s  .1.  Ma)isiTi,    (Ren.)  (June) 

321M 

:;iis  i;  C.slaiizn.   (Mavi  :;2:',(i3 

:;i:s  ]■..  .1     I  ny.in,    iMay)  2.-1.S40 

:;)|N  .\.  I':rkri-1.    (.M.-iyi  21421 

:'.(iN  p.  Frriara,    (May)  34240 

308  F.  La  Magna,   (May)  24773 


308  v.  T'rcstigiacnnia,  (May) 

308  J.   i;,''al.i.    I  May)  .".2371 

42  v..  M.  I.aiiili.  i-t,  i.liilv)  25709 

74  J    W    Olson,   i.iiily)  871 

110  K.  Whril'mnnr.  (Urn.)  13300 

1-IS  W,    11     Dcitrirk,  (Rcii.) 

.■',(1S  F.'Maimnana,   (Km.)  (May) 
:!2)lT(i 

102  ().   J.   Thciss,    (.Inly)  34200 

05  n.  E.  Bai-nolt,  (July)  2812 

104  A.  Wood,    (Ren.)  (July) 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

172    A.  II.  :\rcGiirinick,  2'.)1,S7  308    J.  Capucci    (Juno),  312S0  .".os  S.  .MniiatTn,   (May)  7723 

104    F    P.  :M,M,ir  (.Inly  1.  1(;(I72  3(18    F  Laiigialiosi   l.lnin  i,  :;2.!(;S  :;os  .T.   M.uli,-,..    (Mayi  27904 

240    e:  J,  ChaiMit   l.lnlvi,  10729  .308    V.  Cnlhane  (.rnnei.  :;23(;2  3(IS  .\.  .\l,ni ii iizza.   i.May)  20294 

0    P.  Roy.  2-^4S7  '  .308    A  Cncinolta    (May),   270S2  3IIS  V.    Messina.    (.May)  3,50.38 

107    G.  Benson.  2.5007  ~  '  ' 

125    W.  J.  Oliver.  34142 
.308    S.  Alieri  (Mavl,  32497 
308    P.  Bella   (.Tunc),  193.55 

30S    E.  J.  Burns  (May),  32073  .,    ,  -   ,,„„  „    v    .     ,  i  oaosR 

308    M.  J.  Cummings    (May),  .308    A.  LeBIan'-    'NLiy)   312.30  •'"•^  ^.   V'uldi:)-  (4(1111)  28283 

31302  308    C.  Lobelio.    (Juno)    24770  104  A.   Wooil,    f.liily)  25.523 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATF.S  ISSUED 

74    E.  L.  Wade,  (June)  10800 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

100    J.   V.    Leibrnck,  17228 


308 

J. 

Capucci    (Juno).  312S0 

308 

F. 

Laiigialiosi   l.lnin  i,  :'.2: 

;s   :;iis  .t 

30S 

Cnlhano  (.rnnei.  :;23(;2 

31  IS  .\ 

308 

a! 

Cncinolta   (May),  270SL 

31  IS  A' 

30S 

DoCoiinisy   (.Iiiiici.  :;31 

3().S 

I'ai-inoo    iMayi.  S120 

:;(is  j' 

Koosor.   (Ma  VI  32105 

30S 

l.n.lolictu,    (Mayi,  3.5077 

308 

V. 

l,ai|iiidara,    iJnne)  32: 

308 

A. 

LeBIan'-     'NLiv)  312.30 

c. 

Lobelio.    (Juno)  24770 

104  A 

110    Thns.   Chiranioiitc.  21292, 
.$10.00 

110    Thns.   Chiramonto,  21292, 
,$5.00 

2.34    Cliff   Benton    33057,  $100.00 
234     Wm.  HoiKlrirk,  ]S1(;7,  $100.00 
53    R.    E.   Steiihons,  310(19, 
$100.00 


FINES  AND  A,SSFS.S^IT-;NTS 


53 

G    A  Wilson 

'!.".■■   s;  1(10  00 

53 

J.  A.  Si .111,11, 

■':,s:;-'    slim, 00 

33 

W.  S.4nvo,4M. 

■'■'5s;i  siii(),no 

33 

G,   ('.  Evans, 

::5i-ji;,  siiii),00 

Win,  Kavaiia 

mil,    1  lil:'.s, 

$10,00 

ns 

Wm.  Kavaiia 

lyli,  Mi;:;s, 

$10.00 

215    Will.    Kavaiiaugh,  140.38, 
$25.00 

215    Will.    Kavanaugh,  140.38, 
$5.00 

74    E.   B.   Collins,   1733.5,  .$.50.00 

74  E    B    Collins,  17.33.5.  .$5.00 

75  B.  Larsh,  8865,  $100.00 
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75   Frauk  Cripps,  2970.  $100.00 
75   J.  F.  Kri'eter,  15294,  §100.00 
5    S.  J.  Thompson,  31109, 
?50.00 

5    R.  Bigelow,  2S469,  550.00 
J4   A.  L.  Clark,  19728,  $100.00 


292  A.  A.  Graham,  20114,  $100.00  100 
106  C.  J.  Pickard,  13019,  §100.00  100 
292    E.  M.   Fisher,  14263,  $100.00 


C.  SeVy,  25613,  $100.00 
5    R   I.  Huff,  2703S,  $50.00 
215    H.  Gitlitz,  22761,  $5.00 
215    Morris  Gitlitz,  22762,  $5.00 


DeMarco.  26370,  $25.00 
Satolis,  7192,  $25.00 
H.  Dawson.  4004,  $100.00 


286  F.  L.  Yance,  23745,  $100.00 

286  F.  L.  Yance^  23745,  $5.00 

234  AV.  Shirman,  25539,  $100.00 

234  T.  Griggs,  35079,  $100.00 


Curtis  David  Mav,  (July) 
age  IS 


APPRENTICES 

Arthur  Trunu,  age  18 
Carl  Aggerholm,  age  17 


Peter  Accordino.  age  17 

P.  L.  Hammett,  (June)  age  20 


CANCELLED  MEilBEKSHIP  NU3IBEK 

34954 


From  To 

1    E.   L.   Kendall,  21953   1 

1  Kobt.  Rousseau.  26190...  30 

1    Al.  Haas,  22534   30 

1    Wm.  Whitman,  30307   47 

1  W.  E.  Werner,  18704  47 

2  John  Sanders,  SO  47 

2    Chas   A.  Routt,  S371  47 

2    Miles'  Scheall,  2056  295 

2    Al  Belcher,  6869  429 

2    G.  W.  Scott,  7789  429 

2    Mathew   Xealou.  7361   4 

2    F.  G.  Feinu'll,   2031)   68 

2    Frank  Willttt,  l.:i628  ICS 

2    Eilw."  Sanders.  0739  108 

4    Aldo  Mascioli,  3.j3.59  168 

4  Wm.   Duggan.   11616  4nl 

5  E.   Huehn,  237C1   47 

5    Julius   Block,   1048!)   47 

5    Peter  Pa  jack,  21064    383 

5    John    Leuihan,    536   47 

5  F.  A.  Lindstrom.  23193..  47 

o    H.   Forsgren,   140.32   47 

5    Peter  Connors,   1.5350   47 

5    G.   M.   Regan,   8678   47 

5  Chas.    McGowan.   7967. ..  .47 

5    John  Kauertz,  7340   47 

5   Chas.  Cassidy.  33118  47 

5    Leon  York,  18049    47 

5    A.    Gebhart,    8737   47 

5    John  McCann,  19143  439 

7    L.  K.  Mallow,  30109   62 

S    J    J.  Andrews,  34911  26 

9    W.  H.  Beisel.   20303  401 

14  N.  V.  Vandenberg.  9088.. ISO 

14  C.  H.  Carey.  31905    448 

15  Jos.  Shultz.  250   30 

IS    G.   Wolkens.  14011  292 

18  G.  R.  Adkins.  26407  202 

IS    .John  Sheppard,  19633  36 

IS    O.  E.   Roberts.  32131  36 

19  Jos.    Suter.   10787    36 

20  P.  A.  Parks,  27750  135 

20    K.  A.  Marshall.  27749  135 

20    O    L.  Freed,   13166   74 

20    Clem   Brown,  10325   47 

20    h.   A.   Gibbs,  28113  172 

20  H.  M.  Kuehl.  12990  262 

21  L.  B.  Snodgrass.  20373.. 279 

21    Jos.   Daniels.   2.3267   27 

21    Wm.  Green,  35496    27 

21    F.  Van   Riper.  .34907  .321 

23    J.  R.  IM.fii-iHo    .•:.^.3.32  72 

23  Hen-       '  iv>9....413 

25  St:i:                           '.178. ...123 

25    G.  i:  '  1142  308 

23  Clar-                    .  .  29345.176 

25  Martin    K.  liv,    :J020   23 

26  W".  P.  Henddrson,  16009.. 140 

27  Howard  Prevost,  29029.. 279 

27    Wm.  Greene.  33406    21 

27    J.  N    Daniels,  25267   21 

27    G.  H.  Stroup,  17529   73 

27    R.  W.  Filkev.  304.54    74 

27  O    H.   Newcome.   21084..  74 

27    K.  C.   Stroup.  349S2   73 

29    A.  H.  Ochs.  34066   33 

29    Louis    Rodier.   17359    74 

29  S.  B.   Diehl.  33S28   346 

30  Frank  Jacobs,  .3.529    211 

.30    Y.  .T.  Porter.  1S284  292 

.30    J.   C.  Shulta.  2.50    292 

.30    M   A.  Purdon.  29783  211 

31  Harold   Prcnior.  32914  70 

31    J.  B.  Pratt.  Jr..  34.").".6  70 

•■'.2  Chas.  Cantwoll.  21109  ...  97 

33    A.   H.   Ochs.  34066   29 

3a   E.  R.  Grubb,  18111   15 


TKANSFEKS 

From  To 

33  H.  K.  Johnston,  25542  15 

34  P.  E.  Simmons,  3507S  43o 

34    Walter    Ryan,   390S   74 

34  W.  D.  Woodward,  2636..  74 

34    L.  L.  Fisher,  7538  303 

34    Wilbur   Bean,   16093    47 

36    Everette  Suter,  35310   36 

39    Sam.   Wood,   23152   39 

41  Fred    N.  Liner,  1S64S  41 

42  G.  \V.  Flanders,  23919... 398 

42    F.  E.  Young.  473  104 

42  C."  D.  McLeunuu,  17340.  .379 

42  G.   W.    Flanders,    23910.  .379 

42    M.  V.  Haurtie,  4134  379 

42    H.  W.  Lewis,  1357U  379 

42  D.  H.  Flanders,  13945. .  .379 

42  Wade   Milhouse,  23331... 379 

42    Al.   Lemire,  27859  379 

42    R.  E.   Howard,  35420   379 

42    Thos    Donovan,   8494    5 

42    R.  l!  Lewis,  35016    98 

42  H.  J.  Desrosier,  29558...  42 

42    A.  D.'  Connor,  31840    98 

47    John   Lehmler,   359  102 

47    C.  R.  Nicholas,  4983   82 

47    Wilbur  Beall,  16093    262 

47    E.  E.  Coleman,  1.56S1  100 

51    G.  H.  Brehm,  2S740    448 

54    C.  M.   Vincent,  15619  478 

54    E.  P.  McKean,  2.5310  104 

54    A.  F   Bonner,  11116  478 

,54  R.  C.  McKean,  29322....  104 

54    H.  M    Byrnes,  26908  281 

54    Lud.  Johnson,   7870  1)14 

54    L.  G.  Arnold,  22810  281 

54    L.  Gorman, '31273  104 

54    V.         Knight,  16480  281 

54    Henr^:  Ennis,  32830  104 

.54    E.  G.  Monish.  34986  281 

54    H.  M.    Caniis.   8000  104 

54    W.  .S.  MrKih-iv.  .>1  2S1 

54  W.   E.   I'..riii-  r.  1:;341...104 

54    A.    L.    Uauer.    -^732  414 

34  F.  O.  McKeihan,  24293... 414 

54    C.  Boner,  30989    414 

54    R.  C.  Rich,  26734    414 

54    E.  A.  Weiser,  14.536  414 

.54    Phil  Hurst,  13923    414 

34    J.  J.  Strauser,  26465    414 

54    L.  J.  Weston,  27522  414 

34    G.  S.  Mentzer,  7778   5 

54  F.  H.  McClintock,  12802.281 

55  John  Hoffman,  1455   62 

55  W.  L.  Hatfield.  29697.... 424 

55    Virgil  Jones,  29053    55 

55    F.  E.  Stocklin,  621  33 

57    E.  A.  Shiffer,  25097    448 

63  J.  G.   Duggan,  30150....  47 

05   AValter  Fox,  31692    278 

63  L.  A.  McGuire,  34098.... 104 

05  Henry  Johnson,  33274...  88 

65  W.  O.  Everhart,  10793....  88 

65    .Tas.  Makowski.  7496    88 

65    .L  M.  Stack,  29022   88 

65  W.   H.  Wallace,  35363....  42 

63  R.  W.  lodence.  21029.... 303 

65  John  Caton.  .31979   98 

66  J    Duffy.  33138   53 

66    John    Brady.    13534    53 

66    Jos.  Ford,  12776   53 

66    Fred.   Korn.  28760  168 

66  H.  Greble.  10785    53 

67  Frank  Quigiev.  12aSl  4fi 

6S  G.  E.  Lindquist.  16483... 104 

68  C.  F.  Towne.  20774    48 

68    A.  E.   Snell.  14186   48 

68    R.  R.  Payne.  29020    48 


From  To 

68    C.  F.  Towne.  20774    305 

71    Clarence  Smith,  25127  28 

71  G.  E.  Rudolph,  24630.  ...340 

71  W.  M.  Sparks,  25721.  ...340 

71    Harry  Miller,  29337    33 

71    W    P.  White,  23134    295 

71    Alfred  White,  16635   293 

71    Peter  Dodunski,  8878  293 

71  C.  R.  Nicholas,  4985   47 

72  G.  G.  Wight,  31508  176 

72    A.  St.  Pierre,  16495    99 

72    J.  M.  Carey,  3618  176 

72  G.  J.  Gebhart,  20347.... 176 

72  A.  St.  Pierre,  11411  334 

73  Paul    Farmer.    19614  217 

73  W.  Walkington,  10406... 262 

73  C.  N.  Johnson.  2.5125. ..  .262 

74  J.    E.    Hastings,  Jr.. 

32296   104 

74    Thos.  Regan.  1952  262 

74    J.   Phillips.  2.5403  100 

74  F.  M.  McCormick,  7501..  8 

74    Ben   Gresser,   14249  190 

74  F.  J.  Camphous.  28748... 54 

74    J.  Phillips.  23403    74 

74  W.  E.  Kerschner,  23292  .  74 

74    W.  Harper,  S647   71 

74  W.  P.  Edwards,  21048...  20 

74    J.  Creel.  14809    298 

74    L.  Rodier.  17359  108 

74    H.  G    Larson,  22509  190 

74    W.   N.   Riney,  19188  26 

74    C.  A.  Jaynes.  30113  26 

74    J.  Waters.  1.32.51  42 

74    M.    Cline.    10702    319 

74  F.  A.  Lindstrom.  2.3193..  5 

74  Henry  H.  Hill.  27495....  20 

74    N.   H.  Hale.  8471   46 

74    Ray  Rapp.  19383   47 

74    H.    Sweeney.    18371   47 

74    Geo.  Wagner,  19881   47 

74  E.   Johancen.  27762    47 

75  F.  J.  Walters,  7878   9 

78  R".  C.  Johnston,  28.328 ....  166 

78    W.  A.  Eraser,  20842  215 

78    Geo.   Cabana.  23600    25 

7S    Ernest  Lafleur,  26384   25 

SO    W.  F.   Rhoades.  961  107 

SO  F.  G.  De  Sellens.  21899..  97 

81  H.  O.  Shaffer.  28051  398 

82  L.  C.  Brendel.  33728   78 

82    Angus  Cole.  16625   74 

82    J.  S.  Davies,  17826    74 

82    G.   H.   Lang.   17696    74 

82  Theo.  Johnston,  31722...  78 

82  M.  J  Lawrence.  21024  279 

83  C.  0.  Martin,  30514   98 

85    John   Knuibus.  2.3192  173 

&S    T.   K.  Smith,  28.380  104 

8S    Geo.  Martin.  15129   65 

88    Wm.  Revburn.  6944   65 

S8  Henrv   Schumacher.  1881.65 

88    F    Cabourne.  34136    42 

97    Chas.  Hart.  16785    423 

07    Chas.  Roberts,  4737  423 

97  James  Anderson.  86.39  315 

98  Aler.   Lazarewich.  10981.122 

98   Gus.  Weiser.  8309    42 

98    A.  D.  Connor,  31840   42 

98    R.  L.  Lewis,  35016    42 

9S    John   Caton,  31979    42 

100    .Tos.    Winter^,    7294    32 

100  Anthony  Laplant,  20275.. 2.34 

100  E    J.  Vadeboncoeur, 

2377S  139 

100   Jo8.  Cotrqneo,  35354  308 


LATHER 


From 

100  A.  ()_  Girarci.  ;5;i7S;!.  . 

lOO  It.  L.  Ki-uiy.  LMii'.i:;.  .  . 

100  K.  ^\^  Cull.  ;n.i.i7. . . . 

100  Alphonse  Laplaiit,  GO 

100  l<i-anc;s  liaCroix.  .i-m 

i02  Chas.   Calverly,  V'JIO. 

102  Louis  Kurtz.  22431... 

102  .Tohri   MoUov.  2022... 

102  .T.  W.  II(-iulerson, 


10.-,  Ceo.  FIci 

100  Allan  Vo 

100  F.  .1.  Ua 

106  A.  J.  .!o. 

106  J{.  llarri 


K.  He 
M.  .M:i 
E.  C(.l 


loe 

IOC 
106 
106 
107  liu 
107  .11  u 
107  W. 


110  \V.  E.  I'cvtuii,  1)417. 
11.J  K.  E.  lirubeT};.  ;i:i."i7 
120    Geo.    Lar.son,  2S3S9. 


iglish.  uGO'J  

B.  Say  re,  24103  

A.  Weller.  314:13  

J    Finn.  24323  

Eclieubert.   34NS(i.  .  . 

H.  Chase.  13S7'J  

K    Van  Ness.  34.140 

C.  Van  Ness.  23103. 


127  .Jack  Bridges 
127   r    "  - 


i3014 . 
'o\ver.  34414.. 

127  .T.  K.  Cluu-cliill.  20700 

127  .r.  A.  (inim.  2030;)  

127  J.   r.   Able.  .•;4032  

127  E.    Storey,  34234  

127  Earl   Bourassa,  2."in(iT 

127  H.  W.  Cumniiims 

131  Geo.    Johnston.  1171 

131  r.  McLennan.  <S'.h)',i 

132  James  Lester.  ;;i)4.;^.. 
132  J.  K  Loiifi-aker 
132  R.  C.  Johnson.  1030 
132  C.  E   Tatoni.  OOTS 


IDS. 


136 
138 

140  (, 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 


14] 
144 

145  Roy   Sutton.  2S3.-|'.>  

145  A.  B.  Cline.  14103  

145  O.  B    Thomas.  2S300  

145  N.    E.   Poole.  3.i29S  

148  Elmer  Potteiger.  21.-,43... 

148  Paul  Farber,  27143  

1.54  W.   M.    Litllr.  ■.'■JSTS  

1.54  E.   II.  T-oclils.   

155  C.   P.   BbMivll.   -S-Mi  .... 

161  C    A    (    I  I 

161  J.  R.  Foscrsnn.  2inj,-,.  ,  , 

161  Tony   BoUU.  2420J  

161  C.  A.  WilsdM.  s;»7.-i  

161  Richard  Pierre.  20:!7S.  .  .  . 

102  Ray.  Craenier.  ;i.).i4T  

165  Goo    Van   lluklon.  2.S.-,46. 

166  Stephen  Tlinohe-.  lis.... 
166  Herbert  Johnson.  33776.. 

176  James  Casino,  2.'vSS4  

176  II.   Williams.  2.^0(;s  

184  C.  R.   Well  on.  MiW  

184  R.  L.  Ilensley.  28750  


I<  rom 

185    L.   S.   White,  23399  

1S5  B.  AW  Blasingame,  17294 
185    W.  P.  Henderson,  100U9. 


Kenneth  bales.  ."i37;i.i... 

.136 

234 

Bruce  Sprecher.  20569.. 

.136 

234 
234 

R.   P.   Lane.  S973  

244 

E.  R.  Lane.  29124  

Frank   Merritt,  307.S1... 

(,    I)    (  in  tt  s 

'424 

244 

C.  S.  Jordan,  24ui;o  

424 

Chas.   W.   Lantz,  319112.  . 

.  4:!5 

E.  C.   Willniaii,  20562... 

.,311 

D    C,   A\illiiian.  20796... 

.311 

R;   II.   .Inii.s.  33280  

J.   A.    Lvilav.  107.54  

.  26 
.140 

258 

Tom  Gillespie.  S426  

.  26 

259 

W.   .\I    Hale.  34055  

.  26 

260 

11    11.  Shannon.  3.5.509.  .  . 

.  26 

260 

T.    L    McKniprht.  17214. 

"4 

260 

Elwood  Ran,  28000  

Bert  Van  Voast,  14345. 

'.  224 

II.  C.  Patterson.  31177. 

M.  ,1.1, 
A. 

11.'  I,( 

W.  \\'. 

W.  Hi 
I  Ka.U' 

R.  ,loi 
hn  BiJ; 
irman 

.1  Il.n 


J.  T. 
Ben.i. 


J.  J.  Mattson,  1.5.39' 

B  ().    .Miller.  10466 

J.  II.   Vilas.  11749. 

A.  G.  Stoner,  0815. 


\\'.  E 

C 

ole!  : 

2211. . . . 

Frank 

(j 

lirk. 

Walte 

K 

K  ^rt.  " 

2:;47s. . . 

M: 

rtin. 

311.514.  .  . 

Ray. 

N 

.•hole 

.   2S4S. . 
13:;3.  .  .  . 

1)  C. 

W 

■Hon', 

2S417. . 

\V  K. 

M 

lore. 

14(:39.  .  . 

E  K. 

leinai 

,  i.5i;si. 

A.  P.. 

Le 

imler 

l.'mai 

T.  J. 
-\  M. 

A.  L, 

La 
F. 

«-!ei-. 

t  liir. 

i:!(il3.T'. 

iVov'' 

Frank 

.r.  J 

.1. 

\ 

'  IV.IIO. 
lifA.  '.  [ 

(i.  L 

Pi 

32460. . 

F.  I! 

\ 

eklas' 

16297. . 

O.  A. 

(  1 

rard. 

337,S:i .  .  . 

F  .1. 

I 

hrocl 

,  14S!t2. 

Rav 

(■h(>ll. 

liCMll 

L. 

Kenn 

.^"24093! 

Al.  Whit 

101 

\V.  P. 

White. 

23i34;:.' 

11.  1; 

.los.  4 
Leo  ; 
A  I.  Li 


W 


II. 


;ii^ 


C.   R.  Kissell,  1S077  

1!.    O    Miller.  1II40G  

II  14 

John    Barnoff,  30016  

Michael  Tranjruch,  29993. 

F.  ,1.  Fierro.  30777  

W.   E,   Broach.  28233... 

B.  IT.  Ilil].  10.3.8,S  

R.    L.   Smith,  2427S  

R     \  I 

Chas    K'.l.rrts.  4T:!7  

Chas.   llai-f.  l>:7s.5  


424    A'.    C  I'l 


42 
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From  To  i  From  To  |  From  To 

47.")    AV.  H    Stark.  33417  311    477    .1.  S.  .Tones,  22t\T.\  311    47S    A.   P.   Bonnor.  11110   54 

475    .T.  B.  Writrht,  30S01  311  I  47S    f.  M.  Vincent.  loKiO  54  I  478    L.  ViT  Straten,  ■MT2r,....l(H 


Money  Remitted  to  Locals  on  Account  of  Transfer  Indebtedness 


Local  Sent 

Local  Account 

Local  Sent 

Loc 

il  Account 

3()5 

$  3.00 

205 

A. 

F.  Musselman,  16566 

74 

7.. 30 

•)■>(• 

W.  T.  Ciardiner  24617 

!)S 

6.50 

(i5 

J. 

Caton.  31979 

42 

3,00 

"W   h'  Hi^night  27664 
F    Quirk,  26317 

55 

2.00 

02 

.T. 

Hoffman.  14.55 

42 

3.00 

•"('O 

55 

10.00 

326 

K. 

B    Havwooil.  4244 

42 

9..50 

J '  M.  Hewitt  2203 

353 

Ki.OO 

42 

W 

S.  Sn'iitli.  .•;:!78 

42 

3.00 

""is 

R'    L     Lewi.s'  35016 

319 

8.50 

74 

M 

H.   L'line,  11)702 

42 

4.50 

1 

F.  A.  Weller,  31433 

104 

7.50 

65 

L. 

D.  I'inciis.  :!:!:n9 

42 

5.00 

3(}1 

\V.  K.  I>uncan  34481 

104 

9.00 

42 

L. 

I),  rill.  US.  :i:i:U9 

295 

3.00 

71 

I*.  F    Doduuski,  887S 

14S 

4.00 

429 

M. 

\V     SliuiMV,  34458 

383 

4.25 

1'    -V    I'ajack  210(M 

148 

0.00 

KiS 

H. 

('    .luliiisoii,  24608 

27 

24..50 

•'i* 

278 

8.00 

172 

D. 

1),   (ircciiw.ilt.  23475 

27 

26,00 

G    G  r  ■  iVi' 1 1']  1  '  '•'''<T^i 
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WOOD,  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEIMBEB  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 

OFFICLVL  DIRECTORY 

General  President— Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  BIdg.,  Detroit  at  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — EdvF.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomtield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President— C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President— Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave  ,  I'ittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scr.inton,  I'a. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  26th  St..  Cleveland,  O. 

STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5,  427  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Be- 
wick Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  272,  275,  350, 
395,  431  and  443.    Chas.  J.  Case,  917  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  i2,  65,  81,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278, 
300,  302,  353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  442  and  460.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3rd  Sunday  of  month 
alternately  in  affiliatiMl  cities.     A.   Dinsmore,  81.5  Locust  Ave. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock, 
1st  Sunday  of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  T.  Henry  W.irren,  392  Chapman  Place,  Elmira, 
•N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Mteets  Ist 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  F.  R.  Koop,  206  North 
"N"  St.,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278, 
302,  301  and  411,  meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affil- 
iated locals.    E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135, 
192,  197,  202,  209,  222,  2.'39,  287,  336,  378  and  446.  Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84,  meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities. 
J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.  W.  A.  Haubold, 
R.  No.  4,  Box  203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142, 
246,  254  and  334.  Meets  quarterly.  Memorial  Bldg.,  987  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Edward  N. 
Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  compoised  of  Locals  64,  73,  259  and  287.  Meets  third 
Sunday  of  month,  305  CoUinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  1087  So.  Taylor 
Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250, 
316,  346  and  382.  Meets  2nd  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.  F.  A.  Fetridge, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380,  414  and  438.  Llge  Pearce,  205  Labor 
Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440 
442  and  460,  meets  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W. 
Miller,  6129  Gundrv  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets 
quarterly.    A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Cireiiter  N.  Y.,  L.  1.  D.  C..  coinpesed  ef  Locals  4I>.  KHl,         .tui]  Meets  s<'coih1 

Tuesday  each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  1613 
W.  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32  and  448,  meets  Ist  and  3rd 
Thursday  of  each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genessee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Bufftlo,  N.  Y.  S.  J. 
Hummer,  311  Winslow  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  15,  33,  78,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358,  meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  6th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUrPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $16.00     Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Charter    2.00      Manuals   50 

Seal    4.50      Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  60  35      Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70     Adjustable  Dating  Stamps  60 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00      Ink  Pad   25 

per  doz...     .25  Transfer,  per  pad. 


_      Statement   of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

„^  ^   Book  Clasp   1.25  Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60  Pin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.50 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz...     .25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25 

Treasurer  Cash   Book                                     1.00  Pin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)..     .50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)..     .50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00 

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinst.  Receipts  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

ConsUtutlone,  each   16  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.  1600  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST 
CORRESPONDING  WITH 

1  Columbus,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  8  E. 

Chestnut  St.,  Room  425.  Earl  Hannum. 
9141/i  No.  High  St..  Flat  F.    Tel.,  U  3739W 

2  Cleveland,     Ohio  —  Meets    Mon.    8    P.  M., 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne 
Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  7:30  P.  M. 
Tel.,  PROS.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712  Colgate 
Ave. 

4  Seranton,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.,  Room 

210  Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden 
St.    C.  F.  Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich.— Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718 

Woodward  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  7  to  9 
p.  m.    Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
at  Labor  Hall.  ISOOVi  4th  Ave.  N..  Hid  floor. 
I).  B.  Allin,  Box  ;i4.  No.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

S  Des  Moines,  la.— Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Assemblv  Hall,  216  Locust  St.    O.  E.  - 

Simpson,  1784  Maple  St. 
9  Washington,   D.    C— Meets   Mon.,  721  Sixth 

St.,  N.  W.     Timothy  A.  HUl,  228  11th  St., 

N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,    Wis.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Fri., 

Labor  Hall,  808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  744 
Clarence  St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas. 
Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  1447  20th  St.  Gust  Miels, 
Fin.  Sec,  1574  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'  Home, 

630  Botetourt  St.    J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree 
Ave.    Phone,  43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem..  119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824 
E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  T.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Men.,  42 

Exchange  St.,  Painters'  Hall.  Phone,  5566. 
Dan'l  Brennan,  B.  A.,  39  Eagle  St.  Fred  L. 
Miller,  344  Brown  St. 

15  New  Castle,   Pa.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Tues., 

Trades  Assn.  Hall.  C.  W.  Breese,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

18  Louisville.    Kv.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem.,  Market  So.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Geo.  Ket- 
tler,  717  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Lab.  Tem., 

E.  Jefferson  St.    L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PL 
Tel.  1625- R. 

20  Springfield,   111. — MePt.s   1st   and   3rd  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem.,  6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert 
Carter.  .'!:!4  So.  AVeslev  Ave.,  R.  R.  1.  Phone 
Cap  ISIS. 

21  St.   Joseph,   Mo.— Meets   Ist  and  3rd  Wed., 

Lab.  Tem.,  5th  and  Edmond  St.  Phil.  Jones, 
3415  Monterey  St. 

22  Muncie,  Ind.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  at  Lab. 

Tem.,  302  So.  Walnut  St.    Robt.  W.  Dunn, 
715  Neely  Ave. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Thurs., 

847  Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur 
Myers,  237  Brewster  St.   Phone,  Noble  6188. 

24  Toledo.  Ohio  — Meets  Mon..  Bros.  Caps  Hall, 

3rd  floor.  Summit  St.  near  Adams.  Elmer 
Royer,  2348  Wayne  St. 

25  Springfield,  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

C.  L.  V.  Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St. 
L.  A.  Mofiuin,  B.  A.,  140  Orchard  St.  Albert 

F.  Dubuc,  Sec,  231  Mill  St. 

26  Oklahoma    City,    Okla  — Meets   every  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem..  .516  W.  California  Ave.    O.  Jones, 
1612  W.  32nd  St. 

27  Kansas  City.  Mo.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Exec 
Bd.  mcots  every  Fri.  5  to  6  p.  ni.  at  Lab. 
Tem.  Rav  Williams,  B.  A.,  1310  B.  62nd 
Terraco.  Phone.  Hiland  2.376.  W.  E.  Con- 
niff.  iOlO  Baltimore  Ave.  Phone,  Valentine 
3542. 
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28  Youngstown,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed., 

8  p.  m..  317%  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934 
Auto.  A.  W.  Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Are. 
Phone.  Auto  74987. 

29  Atlantic    City,    N.    J.  —  Meets    Mon.,  Eagle 

Hall,  28  So.  Mich.  Ave.  Bus.  Agt's  office, 
2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine  4601. 
Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,   Ohio.— Meets   1st    and   3rd  Thurs.. 

Lab.  Hdqts.,  801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Gar- 
field 674.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  10:00  a.  m.  Ora  A. 
Kress.  801  E.  5th  St.  Home  Phone,  Garfield 
25&1-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  2nd  Thurs., 

Caledonia  Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paile, 
7141/2  Chicopee  St.',  Williamset,  Mass.  Tel., 
6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y —Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  Hoer- 

ner  s  Hall.  246  Svcamore  St.  Peter  Mackie, 
230  Chester  St.    Tel.  Bldwell  5428W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Meets  1st,  3rd  and  5th  Fri., 

Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  Mon.  evening.  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.  Michael  V.  Doyle.  Room  214, 
Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Phone,  At- 
lantic 8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federa- 

tion Hall,  120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis, 
451  Boltz  St. 
30  Peoria,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  Room  4, 
Lab.  Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Stfi.  D. 
A.  Filkins,  1018  E.  Gift. 

39  Indianapolis.  Ind.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

.5128  East  North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,    Ind.— Meets   1st   and   3rd  Thurs., 

918  Main  St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Hobart  A. 
East,  1721  Delaware  St. 

41  Asheville,   N.   C— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.. 

8  p.  m.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall.  C.  A.  Burnette,  31 
So.  French  Broad  Ave. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Cal— Meets  Fri..  Lab.  Tem.,  5i0 

Maple  Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4043  Clayton 
Ave.  Tel.  O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec, 
1735  W.  30th  St.    Tel.  V.  E.  5147 

43  Salt   Lake   City,   Utah— Meets   2nd   and  4th 

Fri.,  Labor  Temple.  J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden 
St. 

44  Evansville.   Ind.— Meets   1st   Mon..    C.    L.  V. 

Hall,  8th  and  Main  Sts.  Allen  Jameson, 
803  Harlan  Ave. 

46  New  York  Citv  — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 

Bohemian  Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Ex. 
Bd..  1st  and  3rd  Fri.  Sec  at  hall  daily  8 
to  4:30.  except  Thurs..  S  to  12  noon.  Walter 
Matthews,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield 
7109. 

47  Cincinnati,   Ohio.— Meets   2nd   and  4th  Fri., 

Carpenters'  Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A. 
Lane,  Sec,  3918  Beekman  St.,  Gordon  Fen- 
nel!, B.  A.,  705  Ann's  Lane,  Covington,  Ky. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.— Meets  1st  and  3rd 

Fri.,  R.  6,  Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave,  Stratton 
Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson,  P.  O.  Box  121,  323 
Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab. 

Tem.,  Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dun- 
lap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

51  Niagara    Falls.    N.   Y.— Meets   1st   and  3rd 

Mon..  B.  T.  C.  Hall.  2108  Main  St.  E.  M. 
Loucks,  509  Second  St. 

52  T'tica,  N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem  B.  O.  Williams.  B.  A.,  609  Park  Ave., 
Frank  W.  Gossin,  1110  Taylor  Ave.  Tel. 
(dial)  4-3293. 

53  Philadelphia.    Pa.- Meets    Mon..    Balis  Hall, 

1014  Kidge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Thurs. 
at  IS07  Spring  Garden  St.  James  Leyden, 
2013  E  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst.  B.  A., 
22C0  N.  12th  St.    Phone  Oolam-bla  6809. 
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54  Portland,    Ore. — Meets   1st   and   3rd  Friday. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  2nd  and  4th  Friday,  5  p.  m. 
and  1st  and  3rd  Friday  7  p.  m.,  414  Labor 
Temple.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,    Tenn. — Meets    1st    and   3rd  Mon., 

7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis  Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale 
St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  Sec,  1084  Frank  PI. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.  Albert  Miller,  7  Tele- 
graph St. 

59  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
Prince  Hall,  520  W.  State  St.  Geo.  W.  Man- 
ley,  1029  Davis  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Azucena  Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  A.  G. 
Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va.— Meets  3rd  Tues.,  Trade  and 

Labor  Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J. 
Duggan,  Tappanock  Highway,  Box  173,  El- 
lerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3rd  Wed.,  B.  T. 

Hall,  5th  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m. 
H.  W.  Weeks,  1423  N  43rd  St. 

65  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed. 

nights,  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall.  224  Guer- 
rero St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  W.  D. 
Marden,  321  Diamond  St.  Phone,  Mission 
0067.  J.  Coutts,  B.  A.,  528  Ashbury  St. 
Phone,  Hemlock  3949. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  corner 

Labor  Lyceum,  151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  Mac- 
Donough,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Fairview  Park, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

Orpheum  Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd., 
2nd  and  4th  Tues.  J.  J.  Duffy,  207  Lembeck 
Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Club,  1031  17th  St.  David  G. 
Carpenter,  4100  Tennyson  St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  I nd.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem..  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt, 
3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio.— Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m., 

Lathers'  Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor, 
294  W.  Exchange  St. 

72  Boston,  Mass.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells 

Memorial  Bldg.,  987  Washington  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  let  and  3rd  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  128  Hanover  St.  Tel., 
Richmond  4268.    Res.  Tel.,  Arlington  3359-W. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Unity 

Hall.  Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex  Bd.  meets 
Sat.  9:30  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster, 
Sec,  1087  So.  Taylor  Ave.  H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A., 
4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  Pri.,   Lathers'  Hall,  731 

So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  Fri.,  7  p.  m. 
Edward  Menard,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.. 
West  2372-3.  Elmer  L.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor. 
Sec,  3552  W.  66th  St. 

75  Baltimore,  Md.— Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Thea- 

tre Bldg.,  Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E. 
Pennington,  2514  E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,   Pa.— Meets  2nd   and   4th  Tues.,  79 

West  State  St.  T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharps- 
ville  Ave. 

77  Everett,   Wash.— Meets    Sat.,   2  p.   m..  Lab. 

Tem.,  Lombard  Ave.  Fred  H.  Michel,  B.  F. 
D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  8 

p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  97  Park  St.  A.  E.  Bou- 
dreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,   Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5. 
W.  J.  Gagner,  15V2  Richards  St. 

80  Charleroi,    Pa —Meets    1st   and   3rd  Thurs., 

New  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Wash- 
ington Avo.  KIlis  R.  Stickle,  Star  Junction, 
Box  02:;,  Favetto  Co..  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,    Cal.  —  Meets   1st   and   3rd  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray, 
SSiil  Blanche  St.    Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend.  Ind.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Cen.  Lab.  Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F. 
Mitchell,  919  E.  Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 

83  Fresno.    Cal.  —  Meets    1st    and    3td  Thurs., 

Plumbers'  and  Electricians'  Hall.  W.  H. 
Sturtevant,  1109  Harvard  Ave.   Phone,  20884. 

84  Superior.    Wis.— Meets    2nd    and    4th  Tues., 

Labor  Hall.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 


85  Elizabeth,   N.   J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed., 

l^ab.  Institute.  955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.  John  McGarry, 
753  Ogden  St. 

86  Pittsburg,  Kans.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  420i^  No.  Bdwy.  J.  L.  Garrison, 
IISV2  E.  6th  St. 

87  Reading,   Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.,  87 

Orioles  Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Bru- 
baker,  235  Sterley  St.,  Shillington,  Pa.  Bell 
Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Cal.— Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th 

and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same 
place.  Alex  Watson,  502  Athol  Ave.  Phone, 
Lake  7522. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass.— Meets  3rd  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr. 

Hall,    Concorn    St.,    Lawrence."  Alexander 

Adams,  16.  Chase  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
93  Spokane,    Wash.— Meets   1st    and   3rd  Mon., 

Fraternal  Hall,  305i^  Riverside  Ave.    J.  W. 

Snyder,  S-511  Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview 

0863. 

96  Quiney,    Mass.— Meets    1st    Thurs.,  Masons 

Hall,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Hancock  St.  Ernest 
Lord,  18  Francis  Rd  ,  E.  Weymouth  89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,   Ont.— Meets   Mon.,   Lab.   Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meet- 
ing.    AUicrt  Dcrtrlove,  21!  Clovcrilale  Rd. 

98  Stockton,  Cal.— Meets  2nd  Mon.,  122  No.  San 

Joaquin.  Ralph  Shaw.  R.  D.  No.  4,  Box 
16B. 

99  Lynn,  Mass.  —  Meets  Wed.,  520  Washington 

St.,  Lab.  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  140  Broad 
St.,  Suite  No.  10.  Phone,  Jackson  2313. 
100  AVestchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2nd  and 
4th  Thurs.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
David  Christie,  52  Alder  St.,  Yonkere,  N.  T. 
Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,    N.    J.— Meets    ]st   and   3rd  Thurs.. 

Union  Labor  Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd. 
every  Mon.  eve.  W.  Hutchinson,  B.  A., 
Phone  Market  2-8705  and  Frontenac  3-1615; 
John  J.  Vohdcn,  Jr.,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union, 
N.  J.    Phone  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights.  111.— Meets  1st  Mod.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hnll,  1017  Vincennes  Ave.  G  F. 
Michael,  315  W.  14th  PI.  Phone  658-R.  Geo. 
J.  Ryan,  B.  A.,  15429  Turlington  Ave.,  Har- 
vey, 111.     Phone  1542. 

104  Seattle.  Wash.— Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room 

318.    R.  A.  Burke.  Labor  Temple. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.. 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall.  112  Michigan  St. 
N.  W.  E.  E.  Hicks,  1849  Nelson  Ave.,  S.  B. 
Phone.  36980. 

106  Plainfield.   N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

Trades  Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz, 
426  Watchung  Av(\.  Phnnc  ?.2aC,. 

107  Hammond,  Ind.— Meets  2nd  Tues.,  Hammond 

Lab.  Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.,  4th  Tues., 
Garv  Lab.  Tem..  33  E.  6th  Ave.,  Gary,  Ind. 
V.  "a.  Wlnkley.  1227  Jefferson  St.  Tel., 
Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington.   Del.  —  Meets  1st   and  3rd  Fri.. 

Columbus  Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A. 
Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.     Phone  2-.3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Cal.Meets  1st  Mon..,  Lab.  Tim., 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hesslnger.  Fin.  Sec, 
R.  No.  9.  Box  1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose 
Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W.  Ed.  Sands,  Rec 
Sec,  1007V.  J  Street. 

110  Kankakee,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  8  p. 

m..  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  ^^d  Court 
Sts.  G.  E.  Bruggoman,  Box  331,  Manhattan, 
111. 

111  Madison.    Wis.— Me«ts   1=t   Mon  .    T,ab.    Tem  . 

.Sna  W.  Johnson  St.  Elmer  T.  Popple,  936 
Williamson  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  910 

Pierce  St..  W.    C.  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Hall.  114  So.  Wyman  St.  Geo.  Borst,  344 
King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids.  la —Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schutzman, 
R.  R.  No.  5. 

116  Passaic.    N   J. —  Meets   1st   and   3rd  Tues., 

Knnters'  Auditorium.  259-261  Monroe  St. 
Phns  V  Grant,  51  Yereance  Ave.,  Clifton, 
N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.. 
Machinists'  Hall.  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St. 
Louis  Beverly,  17  Marshall  Ave. 
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121  Aurora,  III.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  E.  Main  St.  A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove 
Street. 

122  Salin.is,  Cal.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  2i(iVj  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  107  Pine  St. 

123  broiktou.   Mass.— Meets   1st  Mon.,  B.    T.  C. 

Hall,  Room  526,  Centre  St.  Herbert  L.  Jones, 
472  W.  Union  St.,  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

B.  T.  C.  Hall.  44  Scovill  St.  F.  J.  Duphiney, 
40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio.— Meets  Mon.  at  307  Market  Ave. 

S.  John  H.  Mumaw,  2512  Landscape,  N.  W. 

127  El  Paso,  Texas.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

221  S.  OrefTou  St..  Advocate  Bldg.  K.  C. 
Groves.  317  \V.   Missouri  St. 

131  Saginaw,    Mich.— Meets    1st    and    3rd  Mon., 

Bricklayers'  Hall,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park 
Ave.,  3rd  floor.  A.  A.  Baumler,  250  Her- 
mansan  St.    Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kans.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon..  8:00 

p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kel- 
1am  Ave.    Phone,  31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich.— Meets  1st  Mon..   Lab.  Hall, 

over  Ideal  Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave. 
Burr  R.  Warner,  2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111.— Meets   1st   and   3rd  Mon., 

Midcalf  Bldg.  Paul  Parks,  Act.  Sec,  628  W. 
Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.  Ex. 

Bd.,  7  p.  m..  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  M.  H.  Plotts, 
2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Percy  Wilson,  P.  0. 
Box  596. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass.— Meets  2nd  Mon.,  Cascade 

Bldg.,  So.  Main  St.  Alderic  Bernler,  40  Al- 
bion St. 

140  Dallas,   Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.  F.  C.  Bray,  3112  Carlisle 
Street. 

141  Bellingham,  Wash.— Meets    Ist    Tues.  Roy 

Brown,  2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,   Mass. — Meets   1st   and  3rd  Wed.. 

8  p  m.,  Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael 
Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson,  N.  J.— Meete  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Malta  Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A., 
3151  Market  St.  Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob 
Klepper,   Fin.  Sec,  058  21st  Ave. 

144  San    Jose,    Cal.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Wed., 

Lab.  Tem.,  72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson, 
749  WiUow  St.    Tel.,  Columbia  855. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore. 
Forest  A.  Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,    Can — Meets   2nd    and    4th  Mon.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  R.  A.  Barnet,  143 
Hargrove  St. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19 

No.  6th  St.    G.  E.  Shoop.  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,   N.  Y. — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 
Lab.  Tem.    John  Conway.  .309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton.  Okla.— Meets  Ist  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave. 

C.  P.  Young,  1010  "I"  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  8 

p.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall.  1012%  So.  Tacoma 
Ave.  Oliver  Fletcher,  2405  So.  Eye  Street. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 
Carpenters'  Hall.  !)th  and  Locust  So.  Den- 
nis McGrath,  815  Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Nehr.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

T.-iii.     C.   II.  (ijrili.cr.   12(M1  K  .'^t. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J —Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.. 

36  Bergen  St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect 
PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La   Porte,    Ind  — Meets   2nd   Fri.   in  Central 

Labor  Hall,  Clay  and  Lincoln  Way.  H.  T. 
Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tom..  Beaver  St.  T.  H.  Hutchison,  8  Alex- 
ander St.    Phone  4-4901. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa —Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.. 
Horn  Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Far- 
ber.  Act.    S<-c..  17:!  I'arrish  St. 

171  Lorain.  O.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  German 
Club  House.  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry 
Llmea,  189  Clinton  Ave.,  Elyrla,  O.  Phone, 
38283. 


172  Long  Beach,  Cal.— Meets  Tues.,   Lab.  Tem., 

1231  Locust  St.    N.  J.  Sims,  2142  Elm  ATe. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri., 

Carpenters'  Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Mar- 
tinusen,  Rec.  Sec,  Box  479,  Fords,  N.  J. 
Tel.,  I'ertn  Amboy  963-W.  Knud  Agger- 
holm.  B.  A.,  Box  301.  Fords,  N.  J.  XeL, 
Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New    Kensington,    Pa.— Meets    1st    and  3rd 

Wed.,  Beigle  Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Rei- 
mer,  P.  O.  Box  255,  Res.  7th  St.  Road  Ea;9t. 
Tel..  1978-M. 

17G  Pittsfield,  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
Electricians'  Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311 
North  St.  P.  M.  Olsted,  6  Fairhaven  St. 
Phone,  4738-M. 

179  Ogden,  Utah.— Meets  3rd  Thurs.,  Moose  Hall. 

H.  L.  Gaut,  3241  Grant  Ave. 

180  Lansing,  Mich.— Meets    1st    and   3rd  Wed., 

417y2  N.  Washington  Ave.  E.  Basel,  1025  No. 
Penn  Ave. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.  Bldg.,  1503  Market  St.  P.  F. 
Tucker,  107  Fairfax  Ave..  Pleasanton, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.    Phone,  Woosdale  1058M. 

IS.')  Wichita.  Kans.— Meets  every  Fri..  7  ::!0  p.  in.. 
Lab  Tera.  L.  G.  Keviiolds.  l.>i.-j  So.  Wash- 
ington St. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.— Meets  Ist 
and  3rd  Fri.,  3402  University  Ave.,  S.  B., 
Ex.  Bd.,  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  Room  305,  601 
4th  Ave.  So.  Mpls.    Tel.,  Atlantic  5774.    H.  L. 

Dezicl.  -.'Mini  ■l  lnmias  Ave..  No.  .Mpls..  Minn. 
192  Galesburg,   111.— Frank  O.   Du  Von,  215  N. 

Academy  St. 
11)4  Newport.  R.  1.— Asa  E.  Graff.  .■57!)  Thames  St. 
197  Rock  Island,  111.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Thurs., 

Industrial  Home.  21st  and  3rd  Ave.    Wm.  A. 

Sweet,  1923  33rd  St.,  Moline,  HI. 

202  Champaign,   111.— Meets   1st   and  3rd  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem.  Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm. 
F.  Betz.  106  No.  Fair.  Ave.    Phone,  2242 

203  Springfield.  Mo.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Carpditers'  Hall.  ;n.".i:.  KcKjiiville  Ave.  Orie 
Miller.   ;il4   W.    Locust  St. 
205  Edmonton,   Alta.,   Can.— Meets  2nd   and  4th 
Fri.,  Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th 
St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon.. 

Holden  Bldg..  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3 
p.  m.  F.  C.  Macey,  24.50  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada— Meets  2nd  Thurs.,  2  p.  m.,  2 

Rock  St.    J.  T.  Doval,  2  Rock  St. 
2(llt  La    Salle.    111.— Meets    1st    Sun..   1.323  Peoria 
St..  Peru.  111.     LeRov  B.  Liesse,  1717  Water 
St..  Peru.  III. 

210  Washington.  Pa.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Wed..  48 

No.  Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,  Ohio — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

Lab.  Temple,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Rus- 
sell, 421  W.  Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula.    Mont.  —  Meets    1st    Sun.,    514  W. 

Spruce  St.    Z.  H.  Golder.  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark.  O.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church 

St.    J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn— Meets  1st  Mon.  and  3rd 

Wed.,  215  Meadow  St..  Trade  Council  Hall. 
Edwin  Balllet,  731  Elm  St.    Tel.,  7-9929 

216  Mobile.  Ala.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  Good 

Samaritan's  Hall,  Dearborn  St.  bet.  Dau- 
phin and  St.  Francis  Sts.  Wilson  Hender- 
son, 703  Elmira  St. 

217  Williamsport,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.. 

426  Mulberry  St.  F.  E.  Hunt,  421  Mulberry 
Street. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash.  —  Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

Carpenters'  Hall.  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd, 
2736  Wishkah  Rd..  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  C.  N.  Holmes,  1314  20th  Ave. 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111  —Meets  1st  Fri..  Lab.  Tem.  W. 

E.  Peyton,  B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave. 
M  W.  Baughman,  1115  Harmon  Ave.  Tel., 
216- W. 

224  Houston.  Tex  — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  Bell 

and  Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  in- 
tervening Fri.,  7 -..30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel, 
R.  6,  Box  353.    Tel.  Valentine  22014. 

225  Kenosha.    Wis.— Meets    Ist    and    3rd  Toe*., 

Dania  Hall.  1310  63rd  St.  Lester  C.  Thomp- 
son, 7411  16th  Ave. 
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227  Kalamazoo,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.. 

120  St.  Burdick  St.  Fred  Babcock,  316  B. 
Dutton  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.— Meets  Mon.  night.  202  So.  Main 

St.     W.  C.  Whitehead,  1345  N.  Denver  St. 
230  Port    Worth,    Texas.  —  Meets    2nd    and  4th 
Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem.    G.  H.  RoberU,  1508  B. 
Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,   Wis.— Meets  2nd  Tues..  Union  Hall, 

Wisconsin  St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  Albert 

G.  Ehlers.  1212  Hagerer  St. 
234  Atlanta,  Ga.— Meets  Thjrs.  7:30  p.  m.,  Labor 

Temple,  112  Trinity  Ave.    Jack  Bailey,  1089 

Harwell  St.  N.  W. 
238  Albuquerque,  N.  M.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri., 

7:.30  J),   m..  11(14  N.   llth  St.     .Tus.  Biciiiimii, 

1'.  O.  Box  S(;4. 

243  Santa    Rosa,    Cal.  —  Meets    3rd    Thurs.,  427 

Orchard  St.  A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St., 
Petsluma.  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.— Meets  Fri. 

8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willough- 
by  Ave.  and  Myrtle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave. 
L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
246  Lowell,  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Men.,  Room 
5.  233  Central  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764 
Gorham  St. 

2.50  Morristdwii.  X.  .T.— Min^ts  2nd  and  4tli  Tuos., 
.T  Soutli  St.  .](is  IIcjiic.  (;  Sylv.-in  Terrace, 
Summit.   N.   .1.     tid.,   Suiumit   11  :!'.I47.I. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  —  Meets  1st  and  3rd 
Tues.,  7  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30 
p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem.  H.  H.  Heater,  224 
23rd  St.    Tel.,  234-28. 

254  New  Bedford.  Mass.  —  Meets  1st  and  3rd 
Thurs..  Eagles'  Hall,  100  High  St.  James 
Lord,  328  Ashlev  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont.— Meots  1st  and  Srd  Mon..  2805 

Montana  Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City,  111.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m., 

Tri-City  Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Nied- 
ringham  Ave.  and  State  St.  J.  C.  Alexander. 
2400  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Lab.  Tem.,  621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  Sec, 
4466  Central  Ave.    Randolph  4667. 

262  Nashville,    Tenn.— Meets    Tues.   7:00   P.  M., 

Lab.  Tem,,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Mar- 
shall.   220  Woodland  St. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri., 

Painters'    Hall,   W.   Bridgewater.     Ex.  Bd. 

let  and  3rd  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.    C.  E.  Skinner, 

277  14th  St.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
268  San  Rafael,    Cal.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m., 

316  B  St.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave..  Mill 

Valley,  Cal.    Tel..  Mill  Valley  1045. 
272  Zanesville,  Ohio,— Meets  1st  Mon..  Bldg.  Tr. 

Hall,  31  N.  Fifth  St.    G.  F.  Gombert,  147 

Pear  St. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Sherman  T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed,,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall,  HIOV2  W.  4th  St,  Chas.  L. 
Jolls,  Route  No.  8.    Phone  4174-J. 

278  San    Mateo,   Cal.— Meets   2nd    and    4th  Fri., 

Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  J.  A.  Brogan,  514  B.  Santa 
Inez.    Phone  San  Mateo  325R. 

279  Joplin,  Mo.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon,,  Lab. 

Hall,  C  Joplin  St,  E,  Downer,  7(l!)',-  Main 
Street, 

281  Boise,  Idaho,— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    M.  C.  Garrett, 'R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,    Wash.— Meets   2nd   and   4th  Wed,, 

115  E.  "A"  St.,  Room  6,  Phone,  3823,    P.  W. 

Sherbondy,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Res.,  1401  So.  Queene 

Ave.     Tel.,  1653-L. 
2S(;  Sfiinifiird.     (•,>nii.  —  Mei'ts     Mnn,,    ( ':i rpen t ers' 

Hall.  Cav   SI.     Ilarrv   (i.   Johns.. n,  (Irrhaid 

I'lace,   Ciisciili,    Cnnn.      I'lione,    Cr.M-n  L'TTl'. 
287  Staunton.  Ill,— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  City  Hall, 

Gillespie.  111.     Wm.  Corbett,  111  West  St., 

Gillespie,  111. 
292  Charleston.  W.  Va  — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues,. 

Room  26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.    E.  V. 

Strieker,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Box  34. 
295  Erie,    Pa.— Meets    1st    and   3rd    Tues.,  1921 

Peach  St.,  C.  U.  Hall.    Raymond  G.  Daub, 

642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.,  X14-413. 


296  Meriden,  Conn.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden 
Bldg.  Tr.  Council  Hall,  Colony  St..  8  to  9 
p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni,  113  Columbia  St. 
Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,   Pa,— Meets    2nd   and   4th  Wed., 

Fraternal  Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C. 
Warner,  Box  437.  3  Church  St..  New  Salem. 
Pa,    Phone,  Bell  26-J. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri..  Lab,  Union 

Hall,  632  N,  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  2302  South 
Ninth  St.  Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1514  N. 
10th  St.     Phone,  4121-W. 

300  Bakersfield,  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem.^  21st  and  I  St.  T.  W.  Smith, 
Route  2,  Box  262. 

301  San  Antonio,  Tex.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.. 

Lab.  Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Cal.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314 

Virginia  St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  2043,  Napa,  Cal.,  Phone,  7.38- J, 
Napa.  A.  L.  Lawrence,  B.  A.,.  1100  Ken- 
tucky St.,  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 
305  Great  Falls,  Mont.— Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters' 
Hall,  cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan, 
220  6th  Ave.,  So. 

307  Boulder,  Colo.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri..  Car- 

penters' Hall.  Room  9.  Boulder  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.    John  B.  Aumick,  R-1.  Box  16. 

308  New  York  City.  N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  Wed.  Ex. 

Bd.  every  Mon..  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J. 
Hughes,  267  Park  PL.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown.  N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  16  E.  3rd  St.    Claus  Ross. 

15  Cowden  PI. 
311  Amarillo.  Tex.— Meets  each  Thurs..  8  p.  m.. 

Labor  Tem.    Rex.  A.  Teed,  1509  Polk  Ct. 
313  Columbia,  Mo.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8th 

and  Walnut  St..  Printers'  Hall.     E.  V.  Mc- 

Cabe,  10  Mary  St.    Phone,  2495  Black. 

315  Montreal,  Quebec— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Monument  National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St., 
Room  11.  B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs..  1201 
Sf.  Dominique,  Lucien  Gervais.  1319  Belang- 
er  St.  J.  Bastings,  B,  A,,  2375  Bercy  St. 
Phone,  C.  H.  8474. 

316  Ocean  City,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thura., 

7:30  p.  m.,  13th  and  Simpson  Ave,  Chas.  S. 
Nichols,  232  Asbury  St. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Satur- 
day, 2  p.  m..  Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L. 
Brunette.  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

321  Hutchinson,  Kans.— Edw.  Swift,  R.  No.  1. 

.•!2(i  Little  Keck,  Ark.- Meets  1st  and  ;;rd  Wed., 
2i:!i..  W.  2n(l  St.,  .'ird  tloef.  F.  II.  Lasler. 
.jin  runiberland  St. 

328  Chevenne,  Wvo. — Meets  1st  Mon..  United  Mine 
Workers'  Bldg.  Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Ran- 
dall Blvd. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Can.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri., 
Veterans'  Hall.  Douglas  St.  John  B.  White, 
Doncaster  Dr..  Mt.  Tolmie.  Victoria,  B.  C. 

334  Salem,  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Elec- 
tricians' Hall,  145  Essex  St.  Kenneth  Ober, 
15  Pratt  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

336  Quincy,  HI.— Meets  1st  Sat,.  2  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,  9th  St.  H.  G.  McClellan,  415  No. 
14th  St. 

;!40  Li'Xingten.  K.v,  — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 
Lab.    Il,-i;i,    Xe.    Hniadwa.v.     (iihson  Irvin, 

344  Lafavettp.  Ind.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri..  Lab. 

Tem.    H.  D.  H.irnor,  1229  No,  lOth  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed..  925 

N.  E.  1st  Ave.  A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W. 
33rd  St. 

346  Asburv  Park.  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.. 

R12  Maine  St..  Asburv  Park,  N.  J.  Albert 
Webster,  202  H.  St.,  Belmar,  N,  J.  Harry 
Singles,  B.  A.,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs., 

Carr  Bldg.,  2nd  floor  from  First  National 
Bank,    Forrest  Kline,  115  Glover  St, 

351  St.  Catherines.  Ont..  Can.— Meets  2nd  and  4th 

Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.    Frank  Boston,  Box  51. 
353  Santa  Monica.  Cal  — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.. 
1537  6th  St.  rear.,  Santa  Monica,  Cal,    C.  H. 
Kenyon,    1126    Venice    Blvd.,    Venice,  Cal. 
Phone  62940. 
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354  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon., 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall.  Frank  G.  Wills, 
407  Amory  St. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters' 
Hall.  Wm.  R.  Boyd,  Box  91.  Res.  710  So. 
Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

355  Johnstown,   Pa. — Meets   2nd   and   4th  Mon., 

Room  5,  Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B. 
Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5.  Box  355.  Phone  2209-Y. 

359  Providence.  R.  I.— Meets  1st  Men.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall.  71  Richmond  St.  S.  F.  Dunning,  258 
Sayles  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont..  Can.— Meets  last  Wed.,  A.  O.  F. 

Hall,  118  Dundas  St.  E.  A,  Talbot,  297 
Steele  St. 

364  Waco,  Texas.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Tietz  Hotel, 
7th  and  Franklin  Ave.  W.  A.  Haubold,  R. 
No.  4,  Box  203. 

366  San  Pedro,  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  last  Mon., 
Carpenters'  Hall,  351  9th  St.  Clinton  Ama- 
rine,  151G  So.  Grand  Ave.    Phone,  SS9. 


378  Marion,  111.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's 

Hall,  114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  1828 
Pine  St.,  Murphysboro,  111. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

New  Lab  Tem..  E.  Ortega  St.  J.  D.  Hes- 
singer,  1724  Calle  Puniente. 

380  Salem,  Ore.- Meets  1st  Mon.,  Salem  Tr.  and 

Lab.  Council,  455  Court  St.  G.  E.  Wikoff. 
1129  N.  Cottage  St.    Phone  S612-J. 

381  Kokomo,  Ind.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.,  7:30 

p.  m..  1025  So.  Elizabeth  St.  J.  W.  Dotson, 
1025  S.  Elizabeth  St. 

382  Camden,  N.  J.— Me<its  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  Plas- 

terers' Hall,  523  Lenson  St  A.  J.  Campbell, 
608  Vine  St. 

.383  Flint.  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed..  Alvord 
Bldg..  Court  and  Sasrinaw  St.  A.  G.  Bige- 
low.  Box  60,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Labor 
Hall.  No.  1  Washington  St.  Wm.  Beal, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Pleasant  Valley  Rd. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wise— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 
Lab.  Tem..  112  No.  Washington  St.  Frod 
Aulman,  Gen.  Del.  Sta.  A.  Res.,  103  No. 
Bdwy. 

391  MarvRville.  Cal.— Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab.  Tem., 

Second  and  D  Sts.  H.  N.  Landis,  R.  No.  2, 
Box  100.  Yuba  City,  Cal.    Phone,  74  J  22. 

392  Elmira.  N.  Y— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30 

n.  m.  at  Painters'  Hall.  143i;i  W.  Water  St. 
Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.  Phone, 
5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs..  Lab. 
Tem.,   .38   W.   Congress   St.     Ren  Warren, 

P.  O.  Box  29S.  Res..  Mission  View  St..  Mis- 
sion View  Addition.    Phone,  049-J-5 


.'598  Glendale,  Cal  — Wm.  J.  Whlsnant,  10657 
Kalmia  St.,  Pacoima,  Cal. 

401  Allentown,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Lab. 
Tem..  N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  White- 
hall St.    Phone,  25576. 

40<5  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla  — Meets  pverv  Sat..  517 
E.  8th  St,    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

411  Palo  Alto.  Cal.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community 
House.  A.  .T.  Kellev.  326  Sherman  St..  Box 
6«.3,  Mayfield.  Cal.    Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community 

Hall,  Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chae. 
A.  Brown,  No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

414  Klamath   Falls.   Ore.— Meets  1st   Men.,  Lab. 

Tem  .  cor.  9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H. 
Johnson,  General  Delivery. 


419  Greensboro.  N.  C. — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Sun., 
10  a.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St. 
W.  A,  Mateer,  426  Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs., 
Lab.  Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F. 
Wood,  Sec.,  420  Hamblln  Ave.    D.  B.  Cran- 

dall,  B.  A.,  420  Hamblin  Ave. 


424  Abilene,  Texas.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.. 
280  Pine  St.    T.  D.  CranfiU,  1042  Popular  St. 

427  Pontiae,  Mich. — Meets  every  Tues.,  52  Wayne 
St.  A.  W.  Willard,  Gen'l  Del.,  Lake  Orion, 
Mich. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. —Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
Union  Hall,  223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser, 
Shell  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress, 
Pa. 

431  Mansfield,  Ohio.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Frl.,  Tr. 
Council  Hall,  27%  N.  Park.  J.  F.  McLar- 
nan,  401  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

434  Merced,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  Room 

20.  Shaffer  Bldg..  17th  St.  Guy  Smith.  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2.  Box  36.  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La.— Meets  1st  Sun.,    1    p.  m., 

Painters'  Hall,  517  Louisiana  Ave.  J.  A. 
Simmons,  1437  W.  Kirby  PI. 

436  Janesville,  Wise— Meets   1st   Wed.   at  Lab. 

Hall,  13  So.  Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettinger,  Sec. 
P.  T.,  1320  N.  Washington  St. 

438  Medford,  Ore.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  N. 

Grape  St.  W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2nd  St. 
Phone  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Can.— Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon., 

8:00  p.  m.,  Lancaster  Hall.  P.  G.  Frith,  995 
Arthur  Rd.,  East  Windsor,  Ont. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thure.. 

SOCAA  E.  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5, 
Box  6oB. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. —  Meets  1st  Mon.,  462 

Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 
C.  F.  Snyder.  452  Ocean  View  Ave.,  Her- 
mosa Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed., 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.    W.  C.  Chap- 
pell,  P.  O.  Box  286.  Brilliant,  Ohio. 
446  Elgin,  111.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Ray- 
mond St 

448  Buffalo,   N.  Y.— Meets  2nd     and     4th  Wed. 

Schmitts  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts. 
Sam'l.  J.  Hummer.  311  Winslow  Ave. 

449  Visalia.  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N. 

Fort  St.    Harry  J.  Starrett.  Rt.  A.  Box  61, 

Lemoore,  Cal. 
455  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.— Meets  2nd  and  4th 

Mon  .  8  p.   m..  Lab.    Tem..   Gardenia  and 

Rosemarv  Sts.    Carl  M.  Haefner.  Box  776. 

1126  W.  ■25th  St..  Lake  Worth.  Fla. 
460  Ventura.    Cal.  —  Meets    2nd    and    4th  Wed., 

Hickev's  Bros.  Hall,   Palra   and  Main  Sts. 

L.  A. 'Reiuwaiifl,  193  So.  Ventura  Avp. 
464  Harlingen.  Texas.— Meets  let  and  3rd  Sun.. 

A    T    Snlisbnrv   office,  W.   Harrison  Blvd. 

Llovd  McNeil,  R.  No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison 

Blvd. 

473  Port  Angeles.  Wash.— Meets  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  412  E.  1st  St.  Allen  Payne,  Gen. 
Del. 

474  Santa    Maria,    Cal  — Meets    2nd    Tues.,  8:00 

p,  m..  Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St. 
L.  J.  Serven,  B.  A.,  1003  W.  Barrett  St., 
Tel.,  386-YK.    H.  R.  Reed,  Sec,  310  W.  Fet- 

ler  St.    Tel.,  .531-W. 

475  San    Ansrlr).    Ti  x.— Meets    2nd    Tues..  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B   Wright,  Box  1362,  Big  Springs, 

Texas. 

478  Wenatchee.  Wash.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Frt, 

Farmers'  Union  Hall.  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L. 
Presnell,  526  No.  Wenatchee  Ave.  Tel.  258 
Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.— Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed. 

of  each  month.  Firemen's  Hall.  Hudson 
Conklln,  Box  336,  Sloatsburg,  N.  T. 


A 

$20,000  Book 
for  One  Dollar 


The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering  invested  $20,000  in 
gathering  the  material  and  publishing  the  Partition  Handbook.  ^ 
In  it  is  contained  the  latest  and  most  practical  authentic  in- 
formation on  the  erection  and  advantages  of  solid  metal  lath  and 
plaster  partitions. 

Hundreds  of  diagrams  and  drawings,  many  of  them  supplied  by 
members  of  the  craft  and  therefore  entirely  practicable,  clear  up 
unusual  points.  Equipped  with  this  book,  your  business  agent 
can  talk  to  architects  and  contractors  as  an  authority  on  parti- 
tion work. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  any  craftsman  for  one  dollar.  With 
it,  you  and  your  business  agent  can  swing  thousands  of  square 
yards  of  additional  plastering  and  lathing  work  to  your  craft, 
just  as  has  happened  in  St.  Louis,  in  Texas  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  That's  particularly  important  under  present  slack  build- 
ing conditions. 

Provide  more  work  for  yourself  and  your  brother  craftsmen  by 
sending  for  your  copy  now. 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
In  which  are  cooperating: 

Berger  Manufacturing  Company  Canton,  Ohio 

Bostwick  Steel  Lath  Company  Niles,  Ohio 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Cos  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Gcnfire  Steel  Company  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Kalman  Steel  Company  Chicago,  111. 

Milcor  Steel  Company  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Penn  Metal  Company  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Truscon  Steel  Company  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Better  Plastering  On  Metal  Lath 


Sayre  Lathing  Hatchets 


No.  140 

California  Head 

Patented  Sept.  8,  1925 

This  hatchet  was  developed 
with  the  co-operation  and  at 
the  request  of  members  of 
Local  No.  102. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Aik  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 


L.  A.  SAYRE  CO 

334  Mulberry  Street 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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i 
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THE  INJURY  TO  ONE 
IS  THE  CONCERN «• 
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BRICK  rtNC 


H  SLS^ 


i^'GOU>  CHISEIi 


J.  M.  WATERSTON'S,  421  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue  on  DathPT*  Tools  


STAR 


^jr^AS  unlimited  adaptabil- 


ity as  a  bench  or  hand 
tool.   Capacity  of  stock 
throat  %"  by  IW-  Weight  12  pounds. 
Fully  guaranteed.    Money  refunded  if 

  not  satisfied.   Write  for  circular.  Im- 

,  by  parcel  post.    2%  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Oi'deis  without  cash  shipped.  C.  0.  D.  „^r^,r..TWfl 

PRTCF  T)FIIVKREn-r.  8.  A.,  EAST  OF  ROCKIES.  $21.00;  ROCKT  MOUNTAINS 
ANl,  T^1"T,  s"f.V5;'ISlGN  SHIPMENTS.  $20.50;  BASIS  AT  DETROIT. 

AilVANCifi  PATTERN  &  PBODUUTIOJV  CO.,  1046-0  Temple  Ave.        Detroit,  Mien. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in 
the  Funeral  Benefit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  fl rat 
Jay  of  each  month  In  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  montk  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necwaary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  In  contlnuoua  «ood  standing.  The  responslbUity  of  member*  of  the 
Lathers'  IntematlonBl  Union  keeping  in  good  rtandlng  doTolTes  upon  them- 
selves. 

A  member  suspended  by  acUon  of  hie  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  contlnuoos  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  aft«r 
payment 


THE  LATHER 


The 

Union  Labor 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Conceived  in  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 


A    non-profit    making  Corporation 
All  Policies  PARTICIPATING 


All  Members  Insured. 
No  Medical  Examination. 
No  Age  Limit. 


Avoid  passing  the  Hat. 

New  Members  Insured  for  full 
amount  as  soon  as  initiated. 


Strengthen  your  Union  with  the  home  folks. 

LET  EMPLOYER  PAY  WAGES.    BUY  YOUR  OWN 
INSURANCE. 


ENERGETIC  SALESMEN 
NEEDED 


Write  for  Information  to 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
The  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  LATHER 


EVERY  SALE  OF 

"""•STFBITEX 

MEANS  WORK  FOR.  THE  LATHER  ^ 


RIBBED  STEELTEX  lath 

BJ.V^^sVuna   FOR  INTERIOR  PLASTER  aZSTJthMark. 


XHB  LATHERS'  CHOICE 

Every  yard  of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  sold  means 
work  and  profit  for  the  lather  .  .  .  STEELTEX 
MUST  be  lathed  by  the  LATHER  and  plastered  by 
the  plasterer.  And  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  is  the 
easiest  handled  lath  on  the  market. 

There  is  satisfaction,  too,  for  the  lather  in  knowing 
that  when  he  applies  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  he 
is  not  only  doing  a  modem,  first-class  lathing  job, 
but,  in  addition,  is  providing  a  plaster  base  which 
when  plastered  produces  a  solid,  steel-reinforced 
plaster  wall  with  insulating,  fire-resisting  and 
sound-deadening  qualities  .  .  .  and  a  monolithic 
plaster  wall  which  is  scientifically  protected  against 
plaster  cracking  hazards  and  free  from  "zebra 
stripes"  (lath  and  joint  marks). 

Get  all  the  facts,— simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


N AT  I O  N  A  L 
STEEL 
FABRIC 
COMPANY 

iPin.bui^si>i-iCo) 


National  Steel  Fabric  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Please  send  FREE  descriptive  literature 


DEPT.  1-64 
cheeked  below ; 

Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  for  interior  plaster  □  STEELTEX 
for  stucco  □  STEELTEX  for  brick  or  stone  veneer  □ 
STEELTEX  lath  for  floors  and  roofs  □  STEELTEX  par- 
titions  and  suspended  ceilings  □  CORDEX  (a  super  build- 
ing paper)  Q. 

aty  

Kind  of  Business  


..Slate  _.. 
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HARRY  J.  HAGEN 


A  Book  No  Lather  Can 
Afford  To  Be  Without— 

Because  it  is  the  only  book  published  which  explains  in  the  language 
of  the  lather,  the  problems  connected  with  the  laying  out  and  erec- 
tion of  metal  work  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complicated  forms. 

Every  lather  who  desires  to  get  ahead  should  have  the  LATH- 
ERS' CRAFT  PROBLEMS  AND  REFERENCE  BOOK.  It  explains 
every  problem  which  arises  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work.  Its 
usefulness  for  ready  reference,  time-saving  methods  and  self-ex- 
planatory diagrams  makes  it  indispensable  to  the  ambitious  appren- 
tice and  progressive  journeyman. 

Among  the  more  than  300  articles  and  illustrations  are  in- 
cluded: Arches — Elliptical,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Ogee,  Segmental  and 
Semi-Circular.  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Brackets  for  Ornamen- 
tal Work,  Bisecting  Circles  and  other  Curves.  Dome,  Groin  and 
Suspended  Ceilings,  Degrees,  Drawing  Instruments  and  their  Uses, 
Bisecting,  Hangers,  Hyperbolas  and  Parabolas,  Hoisting  Iron, 
Lunettes  and  Penetrations  (30  large  illustrations).  Measuring  Iron, 
Templet  Construction  and  their  Uses,  Triangles,  Squares,  Hexagons, 
Heptagons,  Octagons  (10  methods),  Nonagons,  Decagons,  etc.,  ©tc. 

This  book  contains  all  the  Craft  Problems  published  to  date 
in  The  Lather,  and  others. 

Price,  Postpaid  $2.00 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 


4005  Lexington  Avenue 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  LATHER 

LOCAL  UNIONS  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY 


29  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. 

41  AsheviUe,    N.  C. 
71  Akron,  Ohio. 

121  Aurora,  111. 
168  Albany,    N.  Y. 
220  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
234  Atlanta,  Oa. 
238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
311  Amarillo,  Texas. 
34«  Asbury  Park,   N.  J. 
401  Allentown,  Pa. 
424  Abilene,  Texas. 


7  Birmingham,  Ala. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

32  Buffalo.   N.  T. 

57  Blnghamton.    N.  T. 

72  Boston,  MaiSS. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. 
123  Brockton,  Mass. 
141  BeUlngham,  Wash. 
244  Brooklyn  and  Long 

Island,  N.  Y. 
2oS  Billings,  Mont. 
281  Boise,  Iilaho 
800  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 
307  Boulder,  Colo. 
357  Bartlesvllle,  Okla. 
422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
448  Buffalo.    N.  Y. 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

48  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

74  Chicago,  111. 

80  Charleroi.  Pa. 
103  Chicago    Heights,  111. 
U5  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
126  Canton.  Ohio. 
202  Champaign,  111. 
221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Can. 
292  Charleston,    W.  Va. 
313  ColumbU,  Mo. 
328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
382  Camden.    N.  J. 


5  Detroit,  Mich. 
8  Des  Moines,  la 
12  Duluth,  Minn. 
30  Dayton,  Ohio. 
68  Denver.  Colo. 
140  Dallas,  Texas. 
158  Dubuqne,  la. 
222  Danville,  111. 


44  Evansvllle,  Ind 
64  East  St.  Louis.  111. 
77  Everett.  Wash, 
KH  Elizabeth,   N.  J. 

127  El  I'aso,  Texas 


34  Ft.   Wayne,  Ind. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. 
139  Fall  River,  Mass. 
230  Ft.    Worth.  Texas. 
383  Flint.  Mich. 
406  Ft.   Lauderdale,  Fla. 


105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
192  Galesburg,  111. 
259  Granite  City,  111. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


.31  Holyoke,  Mass. 

78  Hartford.  Conn. 
107  Hammond,  Ind. 
135  Harrisburg,  111. 
145  Hamilton.   Ont,  Can. 
182  Haekensaek.   N.  J. 
224  Houston,  Texas. 
273  Hamilton.    Ohio.  - 
321  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
397  Helena.  Mont. 
429  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
464  Harlingen,  Texas. 


39  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


19  Joliet,  Illinois. 

59  Jacksonville,  B*la. 

67  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
134  Jackson,  Mich. 
279  Joplln,  Mo. 
309  Jamestown,   N.  Y. 
358  Johnstown,  Pa. 
r.U;  Jam-svilk",  Wis. 


27  Kansas   City,  Mo. 
110  Kankakee,  111. 
225  Kenosha.  Wis. 
227  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
381  Kokomo,  Ind. 
414  Klamath   Falls,  Ore. 


18  Louisville,  Ky. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. 
154  Lawton,  Okla, 
161  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
165  LaPorte,  Ind. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
180  Lansing.  Mich. 

209  LaSalle,  111. 
246  Lowell,  Mass. 
326  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
340  Lexington,  Ky. 
344  Lafayette.  Ind. 
3C0  London,  Ont.,  Can. 


H 

10  Milwaukee.  Wifl. 
22  Muncle.  Indiana. 
53  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Ill  Madison,  Wis. 
212  Missoula.  Mont. 
210  Mobile,  Ala. 


205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Can.  2.50  Morristown.  N.  J. 


296  Erie,  Pa. 
892  Elmlra,   N.  Y. 
446  Elgin,  lU. 


296  Merlden,  Conn. 
315  Montreal,   Que.,  Can. 
319  Muskegon,  Mich. 


345  Miami,  Fla. 

■.'AS  Maiicliest<T.  X.  II 
378  Marlon,  lU. 
391  Marysville,  Calif. 
431  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
434  Merced,  Calif. 
438  Medford,  Ore. 


11  Norfolk,  Va. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. 

■Ki  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. 
102  Newark,    N.  J. 
174  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
1114  XcwiK.rt,  K.  I. 
213  Newark,  Ohio. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. 
254  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
202  Nashville,  Tenn, 
263  New  Brigton,  Pa. 
.•508  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
413  Norwalk,  Conn. 


26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. 
136  Omaha.  Nebr. 
138  Olympia,  Wash. 
179  Ogden,  Utah. 
316  Ocean  City.  N.  J. 
423  Ottawa,  Ont. 


33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
36  Peoria,  111. 
49  Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

54  Portland,  Ore. 
81  Pasadena,  Calif. 
86  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
116  Passaic,  N.  J. 
143  Paterson,   N.  J. 
173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
176  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
359  Providence,    R.  I. 
371  Pocatello.  Idaho. 
386  Poughkeepsle.   N.  Y. 
411  Palo   Alto.  Calif. 
427  Pontiac.  Mich. 
473  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 


14  Rochester,   N.  Y. 

63  Richmond,  Va. 

87  Reading,  Pa. 
114  Rockford,  111. 
197  Rock   Island,  lU. 
208  Reno,  Nevada. 
232  Racine,  Wis. 
142  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. 


4  Scranton,  Pa. 

20  Springfield,  lU. 

21  St.   Joseph,  Mo. 
23  Springfield,  Mass. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 
65  San    Francisco,  Calif. 
73  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
76  Sharon,  Pa. 
82  So.  Bend,  Ind. 
84  Superior,  Wis. 
93  Spokane.  Wash. 
98  Stockton,  Calif. 
104  Seattle,  Waun. 


Sacramento,  Calif. 
Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
Schenectady.    N.  Y. 
.Salinas,  Calif. 
Saginaw.  Mich. 
San  Jose.  Calif. 
Shamokin,  Pa. 
Syracuse,   N.  Y. 
St.  Paul  and  Mpls., 

Minn. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
San    Bernardino,  Cal. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
San    Rafael,  Calif. 
San  Mateo.  Calif. 
Stamford.  Conn. 
Staunton,  111. 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Salem,  Mass. 
St.    Catherines,  Ont., 

Can. 

Santa    Monica.  Calif. 
San  Pedro,  Cal. 
Santa   Barbara,  Cal. 
Salem,  Ore. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Santa   Ana,  Calif. 
Steubenville,  Ohio 
Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
San  Angelo.  Texas, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


24  Toledo,  Ohio.. 

66  Trenton,    N.  J. 

70  Terre   Haute,  Ind. 

97  Toronto,  Ont,  Can. 
132  Topeka.  Kans, 
155  Tacoma.  Wash. 
228  Tulsa.  Okla. 
394  Tucson,  Ariz. 


207  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Can. 

302  Vallejo.  Calif. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 

449  Visalia.  Calif. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. 


9  Washington,  D.  C. 
79  Worcester,  Mass. 
100  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. 
125  Waterbury,  Conn. 
142  Waltham,  Mass. 
147  Winnipe;.',  Can. 
168  Wilkes   Barre,  Pa. 

184  Wheeling,   W.  Va. 

185  Wichita,  Kans. 
210  Washington,  Pa. 
217  Wllllamsport,  Pa. 
276  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
364  Waco.  Texas. 

395  Warren.  Ohio. 
439  Windsor,  Ont..  Can. 
155  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


28  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

2ti2  Yakima,  Wash. 
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ILG,  KEARINS  AND  CO. 

Public  Accountants 
306  Engineers  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 


September  19  th,  1930. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President, 

Wood,  Wire  and  iMetal  Lathers'  International  Union, 

Lathers'  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

Pursuant  to  engagement  by  you,  I  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the 
General  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31st,  1930,  and 
herewith  present  my  report. 

All  receipts  of  monies  were  traced  into  the  various  bank  accounts  and 
were  found  to  be  properly  accounted  for.  The  disbursement  of  funds  were 
all  substantiated  by  proper  vouchers  and,  in  my  opinion,  were  proper  expendi- 
tures under  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  accounting  system  maintained  is 
adequate  arid  suitable  for  the  protection  of  the  fund^g  of  the  Union.  I  found 
the  office  records  in  very  good  condition  and  that  the  office  personnel  is 
functioning  efficiently. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Terry  Ford  and  his  assistants 
for  the  courtesy  and  help  extended  to  me  while  making  the  examination  of  the 
records. 

CERTIFICATE 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that,  in  my  opinion,  ths  following  statements  cor- 
rectly exhibit,  respectively,  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  period 
stated  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  Inter- 
national Union  at  August  31,  1930. 

(Signed)  T.  W.  KEARINS. 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 

(IND.) 
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THE  LATHER 


RECAPITULATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ACCOUNT 
September  1,  1929,  to  August  31,  1930. 

Balance   as   per   ajudit   of   August   31,    1929  $142,726.14 

RECEIPTS 

Current  tax    $115,761.17 

Back  tax  and  reinstatements   10,366.43 

Enrollments    612.00 

Transfer  indebtedness    13,157.67 

Supplies    5,405.19 

Interest    5,086.22 

Advertising  and  subscriptions  to  "THE  LATHER"   3,583.93 

Premiums  on  bonds   647.46 

Fines  and  assessments   497.00 

Miscellaneous    66.75 

155,183.82 

Less — Deduction  for  payments  made  out  of  credits  and 

transfer  indebtedness  -  -   13,585.48 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS   141,598.34 

TOTAL   --   284,324.48 

DISBURSEMENTS 

General  President — John  H.  Bell   1,622.75 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  salary   8,333.33 

General    President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  traveling  expenses  3,272.50 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — ^A.  D.  Yoder   1,414.10 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  salary   7,211.54 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  expenses   1,058.72 

Salaries  of  office  force   15,398.84 

Office  supplies  and  equipment   1,462.95 

Office  rent    3,240.00 

Supplies  for  locals   3,558.95 

Death  claims  paid   29,423.65 

Organizing    36,633.51 

Postage    430.33 

Telephone  and  telegraph   459.25 

Paid  to  affiliated  organizations   3,683.00 

Convention  expenses    4,747.45 

Printing  and  distribution  of  "THE  LATHER"   10,991.30 

Premium  on  bonds   696.33 

Executive  board  expenses   2,702.79 

Delegates  to  the  Lathers'  International,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Building  Trades  Conventions   5,089.83 

Refund  of  fines   4,088.00 

Donation  to  Miami  Building  Trades   200.00 

Donation  to  Disabled  Veterans  of  World  War   6.00 

To  convention  assessment  fund  from  overpayments  of 

Locals    323.70 

Miscellaneous    266.21 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS    146,315.03 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1930   138,009.45 

Represented  by: 

Central  National  Bank,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  commercial  ac- 
count balance  as  per  bank  statement   $  8,139.98 

Less — Outstanding  checks    2,716.75 

Net  balance    $  5,423.23 

Savings  Accounts — Central  United  National  Bank   33,007.17 

The  Standard  Trust  Company   70,053.00 

The  United  Savings  and  Loan  Co   13,858.29 

Liberty  Bonds    1,500.00 

Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company,  stock  at  par  value  12,000.00 
Cash  receipts  of  August  30,  1930,  deposited  September 

4th,  1930    1,909.25 

Petty  cash  fund  on  hand   258^51 

TOTAL   138.009.45 


THE  LATHER 
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BUILDING  ACCOUNT 

Balance  as  per  audit,  August  31,  1929  

RECEIPTS 

Uents    $  10,235.00 

Miscellaneous    207.20 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS    10,442.20 

TOTAL    16,301.60 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Heat   1,730.92 

Light    203.41 

Janitor's  supplies    81.32 

Janitor  service   1,217.70 

.Maintenance  and  repairs   2,636.40 

Taxes   2,612.40 

Water    42.00 

Insurance   141.68 

Miscellaneous    45.31 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS    8,711.14 

Balance  on  hand,  August  31,  1930   7,590.46 

Represented  by: 

Cleveland  Trust  Company,  commercial  account   2,789.43 

Less — Outstanding  checks    54.43 


2,735.00 

Cleveland  Trust  Company,  savings  account   4,798.16 

Petty  cash  on  hand    57.30 


TOTAL  CASH  ASSETS,  Building  account   7,590.46 


RESUME 

Administrative   account   balance   $138,009.45 

Building  account  balance   7,590.46 


TOTAL  CURRENT  ASSETS   145,599.91 

l^and  and  buildings — at  cost   162,210.01 

Office  furniture  and  equipment   5,385.95 

■Office  supplies    476.55 

Local  supplies    4,976.37 

Building  equipment  and  janitor's  supplies   283.23 


TOTAL  ASSETS    318,932.02 


Note  that  this  report  does  not  include  the  balance  of  $13,147.50  in  the  Conven- 
tion Assessment  Fund  on  August  29,  1930.  This  Fund  is  subject  to  audit  and  distri- 
bution by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  1932  Convention. 


REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  UNIONS 

The  following  list  contains  data  we  received  from  our  local  secretaries,  dealing 
with  their  respective  locals: 

.No.  Hi-s.  .\mmiiit 
•ei-  .M.         Sat.      Per  Week 


.Monthly 

No. 

City 

1 11  it.  Fee 

Dues 

I'er  Hr. 

1 

Columbus,  Ohio 

$  50.00 

$2.00 

$1,371/2 

2 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

100.00 

4.00 

1.621/2 

4 

Scranton,  Pa. 

50.00 

2.50 

1.371/2 

5 

Detroit,  Mich. 

50.00 

4.00 

1.621/2 

7 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

50.00 

2.10 

1.25 

8 

Des  Moines,  la. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

50.00 

4.00 

1.371/2 

9 

100.00 

8.00 

1.75 

10 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

100.00 

5.00 

1.31 1^ 

11 

Norfolk,  Va. 

10.00 

2.00 

1.371/2 

12 

Duluth,  iMinn. 

15.00 

4.00 

1.121/2 

14 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

25.00 

2.50 

i.37y2 

15 

Newcastle,  Pa. 

75.00 

2.50 

1.621/2 

18 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Jollet,  111. 

50.00 

2.50 

i.37y2 

19 

100.00 

5.00 

1.75 

5.00  0 

  0 


  4 

  4 

  0 

  0 

  0 

  4 

  4 

  0 

7.00  0 
8.00  0 
7.50  0 
  0 


THE 

L  A  T 

HER 

0. 

City                         luit.  Fee 

ucs 

er  Hr. 

Per  M. 

Sat. 

Per  Week 

Sick  Beu. 

20 

Springfield,  111. 

100.00 

4.00 

1.25 

6.30 

0 

21 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

25.00 

3.00 

1.37 

6.00 

4 

22 

Muncie,  Ind. 

25.00 

2.50 

1.37  % 



4 

23 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

75.00 

2.50 

1.37 

9.00 

0 

24 

Toledo,  Ohio 

100.00 

3.00 

1.561/4 

0 

25 

Springfield,  Mass. 

50.00 

2.00 

1.25 

4 

2  6 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

36.00 

3.00 

1.25 

4 

27 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

50.00 

3.50 

1.37  % 

0 

28 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

100.00 

n  !!  A 

1.621/^ 

0 

29 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

100.00 

2.00 

1.62 

0 

Dayton,  Ohio 

75.00 

o  2  r 

1 . 3  2 

0 

"ol 

31 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

50.00 

2.25 

1.50 

4 

32 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

25.00 

2.50 

1.43  % 

7.00 

0 

33 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

100.00 

5.00 

1.66  1/4 

10.00 

0 

25.00 

34 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

25.00 

1.50 

1.12  1/^ 

5.00 

4 

36 

Peoria,  111. 

100.00 

2.50 

1.25 

4 

3  9 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

75.00 

2.00 

1.32  % 

... 

0 

40 

Anderson,  Ind. 

50.00 

3.00 

1.25 

6.50 

4 

41 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

25.00 

2.25 

1.25 

5.50 

4 

4  2 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

25.00 

4.00 

1.25 

5.00 

0 

43 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utal 

50.00 

3.00 

0.87 

... 

4 

5.00 

44 

Evansville,  Ind. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.00 

6.50 

0 

46 

New  York  City 

100.00 

4.50 

1.65 

0 

10.00 

47 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

65.00 

2.25 

1.40 

4 

5.00 

48 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.  25.00 

2.00 

1.25 

4 

4  9 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

50.00 

2.50 

1.25 

4 

51 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

25.00 

3.00 

1.50 

... 

0 

 -■ 

52 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

50.00 

2.50 

1.50 

6.50 

0 

5.00 

53 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

100.00 

2.00 

1.^2  V2 

0 

14.00 

54 

Portland,  Ore. 

50.00 

4.00 

1-37  % 

0 

55 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.37% 

... 

0 

57 

Binghamton,   N.  Y. 

10.00 

1.50 

0.85 

5.00 

4 

59 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

25.00 

1.50 

1.00 

3.00 

4 

62 

New  Orleans,  La. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.25 

4 

63 

Richmond,  Va. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.50 

5.00 

4 

64 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 

100.00 

3.00 

1.62% 

9.50 

0 

.... 

65 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

25.00 

3.00 

1.25 

5.00 

4 

5.00 

66 

Trenton,  N.  J.' 

100.00 

4.00 

1.65 

10.00 

0 

67 

Jersey  City,  .N.  J. 

100.00 

5.00 

1.65 

11.00 

0 

68 

Denver,  Colo. 

50.00 

2.00 

1.37% 

4 

7.00 

70 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.25 

■  ■ " ' " 

4 

71 

Akron,  Ohio 

50.00 

3.00 

1.37% 

D.50 

0 

4.00 

72 

Boston,  Mass. 

100.00 

4.25 

1.50 

9.00 

0 

15.00 

73 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

100.00 

5.00 

1.50 

8.75 

0 

74 

Chicago,  111. 

100.00 

4.25 

1.70 

0 

14.00 

75 

Baltimore,  Md. 

50.00 

3.00 

1.75 

8.00 

0 

**76 

Sharon,  Pa. 

75.00 

3.00 

1.25 

8.00 

0 

78 

Hartford,  Conn. 

100.00 

2.50 

1.37  % 

8.00 

79 

Worcester,  Mass. 

50.00 

2.00 

1.50 

0 

81  ■ 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

25.00 

3.00 

1.25 

5.50 

12.00 

8  2 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

50.00 

2.00 

83 

Fresno,  Calif. 

50.00 

2.0  0 

1'  no 

1.28 

0 

84 

Superior,  Wis. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.12% 

4 

85 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

100.00 

5.00 

1.62% 

10.00 

0 

86 

Pittsburg,  Kans. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.00 

6.00 

5  % 

87 

Reading,  Pa. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.15 

6.00 

0 

5.00 

8  8 

Oakland,  Calif. 

25.00 

3.50 

9  0 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

50.00 

1.50 

7.50 

93 

Spokane,  Wash. 

25.00 

2.50 

1.25 

... 

96 

Quincy,  Mass. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.25 

7.50 

97 

Toronto,  Ont. 

50.00 

3.00 

1.37% 

 -- 

0 

98 

Stockton,  Calif. 

25.00 

3.00 

1.25 

5.00 

4 

99 

Lynn,  Mass. 

100.00 

2.00 

1.37% 

100 

Westchester  Co.,  N  Y 

100.00 

4.00 

1.75 

10.00 

0 

102 

Newark,  N.  J. 

100.00 

4.50 

1.62% 

10.00 

0 

10.00 

103 

Chicago,   Hgts.,  111. 

75.00 

3.00 

1.75 

0 

104 

Seattle,  Wash. 

50.00 

4.00 

1.37% 

0 

105 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

15.00 

1.50 

1.25 

4 

106 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

100.00 

3!50 

1.62% 

10.00 

0 

7.00 

107 

Hammond,  Ind. 

100.00 

3.00 

1.70 

0 

108 

Wilmington,  Del. 

100.00 

2.00 

1.37% 

7.00 

4 
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Local 

Monthly 

oacrciin6iito,  k^sli. 

50.00 

3.00 

1 10 

rvdll  Ivaivcc,  111. 

100.00 

5.00 

111 

Madison,  Wis. 

100.00 

3.50 

113 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

25.00 

3.00 

114 

T?r>f<Vfnrr1  Til 

25.00 

3.00 

115 

CGdar  Rapids,  la. 

100.00 

3.00 

116 

Pa*9saic,  N.  J. 

100.00 

3.50 

120 

iScliGnG'Ctady ,  N.  Y. 

50.00 

3.00 

121 

Aurora,  111. 

100.00 

3.00 

122 

Odlllldb,  yjal. 

50.00 

3.00 

123 

Brockton,  Mass. 

25.00 

2.00 

125 

watGrDury,  oonn. 

25.00 

2.00 

126 

Canton  Ohio 

50.00 

3.00 

127 

njl    raaUf     1  tJAdS 

50.00 

3.50 

131 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

10.00 

2.00 

132 

TopGka,  Kans. 

15.00 

3.00 

134 

Jackson,  rMich. 

15.00 

2.00 

3  35 

Harrisburg,  111. 

50.00 

2.00 

136 

Omaha,  NGb. 

100.00 

2.50 

138 

Olympia,  ^Vash. 

25.00 

3.00 

140 

Dallas  TGxas 

50.00 

2.50 

141 

BGllingham,  ^^ash. 

100.00 

2.60 

142 

Walthani,  Mass. 

50.00 

4.00 

143 

PatGrson,  N.  J. 

100.00 

3.0  0 

144 

San  JosG,  Cal. 

50.00 

3.00 

145 

15.00 

1.50 

148 

Shamokin  Pa 

50.00 

1.50 

151 

La\vU3if^'  Okia  ^ 

50.00 

3.00 

154 

25.00 

1.50 

155 

Tacoma  Wash 

50.00 

3.00 

158 

DubuQUG,  Iowa 

100.00 

2.50 

161 

Lincoln  NGbr 

50.00 

2.00 

.162 

Hackcnsack   N  ,1 

100.00 

3.00 

J  65 

La  PortG  Ind. 

50.00 

2.00 

166 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

50.00 

2.25 

168 

^^ilkcs  BarrG  Pa 

50.00 

2.00 

171 

Lorain  Ohio 

100.00 

3.00 

173 

P&rth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

100.00 

4.00 

176 

Pittsficld  Mass 

25.00 

3.00 

179 

Ogdcn,  Utah 

20.00 

2.00 

180 

Lansing  Mich 

50.00 

2.00 

184 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

25.00 

2.00 

185 

Wichita,  Kans. 

100.00 

3.00 

]  90 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

50.00 

3.50 

192 

'Galesburg,  111. 

50.00 

2.50 

197 

Rock  Island,  111. 

50.00 

3.00 

202 

Champaign,  111. 

50.00 

3.00 

203 

Springfield,  Mo. 

25.00 

2.00 

205 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

14.00 

2.00 

208 

Reno.  Nev. 

50.00 

3.00 

209 

La  Salle,  111. 

50.00 

2.00 

**210Washington,  Pa. 

25.00 

1.50 

211 

Springfield,  Ohio 

25.00 

2.00 

212 

Missoula,  Mont. 

25.00 

1.25 

213 

Newark,  Ohio 

15.00 

1.25 

£15 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

100.00 

2.00 

kl7 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

25.00 

1.50 

220 

Aberdeen,  Wash. 

25.00 

3.00 

221 

Calgary,  Alta. 

25.00 

2.00 

222 

Danville,  111. 

50.00 

2.00 

224 

Houston,  Texas 

50.00 

3.00 

225 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

100.00 

3.50 

227 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

20.00 

1.00 

228 

Tulsa.  Okla. 

100.00 

3.00 

230 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

50.00 

3.00 

232 

Racine,  Wis. 

50.00 

2.00 

234 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

25.00 

1.60 

238 

Albuquerque,  ,N.  M. 

50.00 

2.00 

243 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

50.00 

3.00 

244 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

100.00 

5.00 

246 

Lowell,  Mass. 

25.00 

2.00 

T  H  B  R 


Sick  Ben. 
No.  Hrs.  Amount 


1.25  6.25  0  10.00 

1.75    4  

1.621/2    0   

1.00    4   

1.25    4   

1.25    4   

1.65  11.00  0   

1.65  8.00  0   

1.75    0   

1.25    0   :.. 

1.121/2  7.00  4   

1.121/2  7.50  4   

1.371/2  6.00  0   

1.25  4.00  0   

1.25   -.  4   

1.371/2  5.50  4   

1.50  6.60  4   

1.121/2  6.50  4   

1.25    4   

1.25    0   

1.621/2  6.50  0   

1.121/2  6.00  0   

1.25  7.50  0   

1.65  11.00  0   

1.00    0   

.871/2    4   

1.121/2    4   

1.50  7.00  4   

1.50    4   

1.371/2  5.50  0 

1.12 1/2    4   

1.25    4   

1.621/2  10.00  0  7.00 

1.50    0   

1.65    0   

1.25  5.50  0   

1.50    0   

1.65  10.00  0   

1.50  9.00  0   

1.00    4   

1.50  5.00  4   

1.50  7.00  0   

1.50  4.50  4  10.00 

1.25    4   

1.371/2    4   

1.50    0   

1.25    4   

1.25    4   

1.00  5.00  4   

1.371/2  7.50  0  21.00 

1.25    8   

1.25  7.00  8   

1.25  6.00  4   

1.25    4   

1.00  8.00  4   

1.371/2  6.00  0   

1.25  4.50  4   

1.25  6.00  0   

1.121/2  6.00  4   

1.00    4   

1.62%    0  10.00 

1.43%    0   

1.00    4   

1.50  6.00  0   

1.621/2  6.50  4   

1.25    4   

1.25    0  5.00 

1.25  5.25  4   

1.12%  6.00  0   

1.75  10.00  0 

1.25  7.00  4   
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L  A  T 

H  E!  R 

Local 

Monthly 

No. 

City                           Iiiit.  Foe 

Dues 

Per  Hr. 

250 

S          't    N  J 

75.00 

4.50 

1.50 

252 

S      B    nardin  Cal 

15.00 

3.00 

1.25 

"254 

New  Bedford  Mass 

25.00 

2.00 

1.00 

259 

Gran'te  City,  111. 

100.00 

3.00 

1.50 

260 

San  Diego  Cal 

50.00 

3.00 

1.25 

262 

Nashville  Teiin 

6.90 

2.00 

1.00 

263 

New  Briglitoii  Pa 

50.00 

2.00 

1.66 

268 

50  00 

3.25 

1.25 

272 

Zanesville  Oliio 

25.00 

2.50 

1.25 

275 

Hamilton  Oliio 

50.00 

1.75 

1.50 

276 

Waterloo  Iowa 

50.00 

3.00 

1.12% 

278 

San  Mateo  Calif. 

50.00 

3.00 

1.25 

279 

25  00 

2.00 

1.25 

282 

Yakima  \\^asliington 

25.00 

2.00 

1.00 

286 

Stamford  Conn. 

100.00 

2.00 

1.50 

287 

Staunton,  111. 

50.00 

2.00 

1.25 

292 

Charleston  W.  Va 

50.00 

2.00 

1.25 

295 

Erie  Pa. 

100.00 

2.00 

1.37y2 

296 

Meriden  Conn. 

100.00 

3.00 

1.18% 

299 

Sheboygan,  "Wis. 

50.00 

2.00 

1.25 

300 

Bakersf ield,  Cal 

30.00 

3.00 

1.25 

301 

San  Antonio  Texas 

50.00 

2.50 

1.50 

302 

Vallejo,  Cal. 

50.00 

,3.00 

1.28 

305 

Great  Falls  Mont. 

25.00 

3.00 

1.50 

307 

Boulder  Colo 

25  00 

1.00 

.87  Va 

308 

New  York  City,  N  Y 

100.00 

4.00 

1.75 

309 

Jamestown   N  Y 

25.00 

2.00 

1.37% 

311 

Amarillo  Texas 

50.00 

3.00 

1.50 

313 

Columbia  AIo 

35  00 

3.00 

1.37  Va 

315 

'Montreal  Quebec 

50  00 

4.00 

1.00 

319 

Muskegon  Mich 

25.00 

1.25 

1.05 

321 

Hutchinson,  Kans 

25.00 

2.00 

1.50 

326 

Little  Rock  Ark. 

25  00 

2.50 

1.50 

328 

Cheyenne  W^vo 

50.00 

2.50 

1.12y2 

332 

Victoria,  B  C 

50.00 

2.00 

i.i2y2 

334 

Salem  Mass. 

100.00 

1.75 

1.12% 

336 

Quincy,  Illinois 

25.00 

1.85 

1.25 

3  40 

Lexington,  Ky. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.00 

344 

Lafavette,  Ind. 

38.50 

2.50 

1.12% 

345 

Miami,  Pla. 

100.00 

2.75 

1.50 

346 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

100.00 

4.00 

1.50 

350 

Portsmouth  Ohio 

100.00 

4.00 

1.25 

351 

St.  Catherines  Ont. 

40.00 

2.00 

.90 

S53 

Santa  Monica  Cal. 

35.00 

2.50 

1.25 

354 

TTnTl  rl    Till    Tap  Wig 

25  00 

1.50 

1.25 

3  57 

Bartlesville  Okia 

25  00 

2.00 

1.25 

358 

Johnstown  Pa. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.56 

3  59 

Providence    R.  I. 

75.00 

3.00 

1.37% 

360 

London,  Ont. 

5.00 

1.50 

.75 

364 

Waco,  Texas 

50.00 

3.00 

1.62% 

366 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

10.00 

2.00 

1.25 

371 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

50.00 

1.50 

1.12% 

378 

Marion,  111. 

50.00 

2.50 

1.25 

379 

Santa  Barbara 

100.00 

4.00 

1.37% 

3  80 

25  00 

3.75 

.95 

381 

Kokomo  Ind 

25  00 

2.00 

.90 

382 

Camden    N  J 

25  00 

2.00 

1.62% 

383 

Flinf^,  Mich. 

50.00 

2.00 

1.25 

386 

50  00 

3.00 

1.62% 

388 

(^j'ggj^  Bay  Wis 

50.00 

2.50 

1.25 

391 

Marysville  Cal 

50.00 

3.50 

1.37% 

392 

Elmira    N  Y. 

50  00 

3.00 

1.50 

394 

15.00 

2.50 

1.25 

395 

Warren,  Ohio 

100.00 

3.50 

1.56% 

397 

Helena,  Mont. 

50.00 

1.50 

1.25 

398 

Glendale,  Cal. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.25 

401 

Allentown,  Pa. 

25.00 

2.00 

1.25 

406 

Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

25.00 

1.50 

1.25 

411 

Palo.  Alto.  Cal. 

55.00 

4.00 

1.25 

413 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

50.00 

2.00 

1.37% 

414 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

75.00 

3.00 

1.25 

No.  Hrs.  Amount 

Per  M.  Sat.  Per  W'e«k 

10.00  4  10.00 

5.00  4   

6.00  4   

8.50  0   

5.00  0   

3.75  4   

8.00  0  *** 

5.50  0   

8.00  4   

7.00  4   

  4   

6.25  0   

5.00  4   

4.50  4   

10.00  4  5.00 

7.50  4   

4   

7.00  0   

7.50  4 


6.00  0   

  4   

6.00  0   

0   

7.50  4   

11.00  0   

7.00  0   

7.75  4  10.00 

4   

  4   

  0   

  4   

4.00  4   

5.60  4 

5.50  0   

7.50  4   

8.00  4   

6.00  4   

9.00  4   

0  10.00 

8.00  0   

8.00  0   

  4   

5.00  0   

  4   

6.80  4   

5.25  4  *** 

5.00  4   

4.60  4   

  4   

5.00  4   

6.25  4   

8.00  4   

  0   

5.00  4   

5.00  4   

  0   

  4   

10.00  4   

  4   

7.00  0   

8.00  0   

4.50  4   

8.50  0   

  4   

5.00  4   

8.00  0   

7.50  0   

  0   

9.50  0   

6.50  0   
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No.           City                             Init.  Fee            Dues  Per  Hr.  I'er  M.  S.U.      Per  Week 

Sick  I!  Ml. 

419    Greensboro,  N.  C.       25.00          2.00  1.37    4 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich.     15.00          1.50  1.25  4.60  4 

423  Ottawa,   Ont.                15.00          2.00  1.00    4 

424  Abilene,  Texas             25.00          2.50  1.50  8.00  0 

427     Pontiac,  Mich.              50.00          3.00  1.621/2    4 

429     Harrisburg,  Pa.           25.00          2.00  1.371/2  6.00  0 

431     Mansfield,   Ohio           25.00          2.00  1.25  6.50  4 

434  Merced,   Cal.               50.00          3.00  1.31  1/4  7.00  0 

435  Shreveport,  La.            50.00          3.00  1.50  8.00  4 

436  Jane^ville,  Wis.            50.00          2.00  1.50    4 

438  Medford,  Ore.               15.00           1.50  1.00  6.00  0 

439  Windsor,   Ont.              50.00          3.00  1.43  %    4   

440  Santa   Ana,    Cal.          50.00          2.00  1.25  5.00  4   

442    Redondo  Beach,  Cal.    25.00          1.50  1.25  5.00  4   

446     Elgin,   111.                     50.00          1.50  1.00    4   

448  Buffalo,   N.   Y.             25.00          2.50  1.37  %  7.00  0   

449  Visalia,  Cal.                 50.00          2.00  1.50  7.00  4   

455     W.  Palm  Beach.  Fla.    75.00          3.00  1.25  7.50  0   

460     Ventura,   Cal.               50.00          3.00  1.25  6.50  4   

464     Harlingen,  Texas         25.00          1.50  1.62  1/2    4   

473  Port  Angeles,  Wash.     15.00          2.50  1.00  5.50  4   

474  Santa  Maria,  Cal.         50.00          3.00  1.25  6.00  4   

475  San  Angelo,  Texas       50.00          2.50  1.50  8.00  4   

478  Wenatchee,  Wash.       25.00          3.00  1.25  6.00  4   

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  100.00          4.00  1.75    0   

* — Local  Union  No.'s  254  new  ecale,  effective  January  ],  1931,  is  $1.25  per  hour; 
$8.00  per  M. 

** — West  Penn  District  Council's  scale  on  metal  lathing  is  $1.56  Vi  per  hour. 
*** — Amount  of  sick  benefit  not  set. 

Out  of  252  locals  reporting,  121  have  full  holiday  on  Saturday;  the  others  work 

us  follows  on  Saturday:     127  work  4  hours,  3  work  8  hours,  1  works  5  hours. 

All  locals  work  8  hours  per  day. 

Total  number  of  locals  paying  sick  benefits — 28. 


THE  FOLLOWING  LOCALS 


I, oral                               I'ci-Hdur  I'.t  Hour 

1   $1,371/2  $1.25 

4    $1,371/2  1.25 

5    1.621/2  1.25 

8    1.371/2  1.25 

14    1.371/2  1.00 

21    1.371/2  1.00 

24   1.561^  1.371/2 

27    1.371/2  1.10 

28    1.621/2  1.371/2 

31    1.50  *1. 621/2 

36   1.25  1.10 

43   0.871/2  0.75 

49    1.25  1.12  1/^ 

52    1.50  1.25 

54    1.371/2  1.25 

55    1.371/2  0.93% 

59    1.00  0.75 

63    1.50  1.371/2 

68    1.371/2  1.25 

84    1.121/2  1.00 

86    1.00  0.75 

93    1.25  1.121/2 

97    1.371/2  1.00 

105    1.25  1.05 

113   1.00  0.871/2 

114    1.25  1.08 

115    1.25  1.121/2 

126    1.37y2  1.25 

144    1.00  0.871/2 

145    0.871/2  0.75 

154    1.50  1.25 


SCALES  ON  DAY  WORK: 


Lociil  I'd-  Hour  Per  Hour 

155    1.371/2  1.09 

165    1.50  3.2.-. 

171    1.50  1.25 

179    1.00  0.87  i/a 

190    1.25  1.00 

192    1.371/2  1.25 

197    1.50  1.25 

202    1.25  1.121/2 

203   1.25  0.95 

205    1.00  0.90 

211    1.25  1.00 

212    1.25  1.00 

220    1.25  1.00 

221    1.121/2  1.00 

222    1.00  0.871/2 

227    1.00  0.871/2 

234    1.25  1.00 

238    1.25  1.00 

252    1.25  1.121/2 

260    1.25  1.00 

268    1.25  1.121/2 

275    1.50  1.3114 

276  .    1.121/2  0.871/2 

279    1.25  1.00 

282    1.00  0.80 

287    1.25  0.90 

295    1.37%  1.121/2 

"PR    1.18%  1.00 

300    1.25  1.06% 

301    1.50  *1. 621/2 

302    1.25  1.121/2 


liiisffl 


Wiiiiiii 

siiilliiil 


388 
392 
394 
395 
397 
401 
406 
422 
427 
436 
438 
439 
455 
473 


out  of  town. 


1.50 

1.25 

0.87% 

0.75 

1.37% 

1.12% 

1.37% 

1.00 

1.05 

0.80 

1.50 

1.12% 

1.50 

1.00 

1.12% 

1.00 

1.12% 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

0.90 

0.75 

1.25 

1.10 

1  25 

1.12  % 

l!25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.37% 

1.25 

1.00 

1.56% 

1.37% 

1.25 
1.25 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.12% 
1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.62% 

1.25 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

0.75 

1.43% 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

0.87% 

During  the  fiscal  year,  we  enrolled  314 

.95 

drawal  cards  to  554  members,  139 


liiiiiliiiiiliiiEiliillp^^ 


1930),  and  6,576 

♦Prior  to  March,  1930,  all 


DEATH  BENEFITS  FOR  YEAR 
ING  AUGUST  31.  1930 

The  amount  paid  on  account  of 
$29,423.65,  a 
of  $815.10  over  the  previo 
as  follows: 
27  at  $500.00   $1 

17  at  300.00   

34  at  200.00   

18  at  100.00   


3  at  50.00 

1  at  489.25 

1  at  384.00 
1  a 
1  a 


3,500.00 
5,100.00 
6,800.00 
1,800.00 
150.00 
489.25 


350.00 
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1  at  272.40 
1  at  223.00 


272.40 
223.00 


$29,423.65 


105  total  claims,  97  of  which  died  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  8  of  whom  died 
during  the  previous  year  but  were 
not  reported  until  after  Aug.  31st, 
1929. 
10  No  benefits. 

115  Total  deaths 
**The  unpaid  balance  of  $150.00  is  being 
contested.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  data 
is  produced,  it  will  be  paid,  otherwise  this 
will  stand  as  the  paid  claim. 
♦This  benefit  is  a  balance  due  on  a  claim 
of  $500.00,  the  previous  payment  having 
been  paid  during  the  29th  fiscal  year. 

The  other  odd  amounts  listed  above  as 
claims,  were  the  amounts  of  funeral  ex- 
penses incurred  for  brothers  who  left  none 
of  the  dependent  heirs  specified  in  Section 

151  of  the  constitution  to  claim  the  dif- 
ference between  actual  expense  of  burial 
and  the  amount  of  funeral  benefit  to  which 
their  records  entitled  them. 

There  are  four  funeral  benefits  pend- 
ing in  this  office  at  this  time  which  will 
ibe  paid  as  soon  as  the  necessary  data  has 
been  produced,  in  accordance  with  Inter- 
national Law.  Three  of  these  died  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  and  one  died  dur- 
ing the  28th  fiscal  year. 

During  the  past  year,  14  ex-members 
were  reported  dead,  whereas  18  were  re- 
ported during  the  preceding  year.  We 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  request 
local  Secretaries  to  kindly  notify  this 
office  of  the  death  of  ex-members,  also 
date  of  their  death,  as  well  as  members 
in  good  standing,  so  that  our  records  may 
be  kept  up  to  date  in  all  cases.  Of  the 
fourteen  ex-members  reported  dead,  ten 
died  during  the  fiscal  year  that  we  know 
of;  the  dates  were  not  furnished  us  in 
the  other  four  instances  of  death. 

In  all  cases  of  death,  local  Secretaries 
should  immediately  comply  with  Section 

152  International  Constitution,  which  sec- 
tion is  quoted  as  follows: 

In  all  oases  of  death,  the  local  sec- 
retary must  forward  to  Headquarters 
an  official  certificate  of  death,  signed 
and  sealed  by  the  proper  municipal 
officer,  also  one  of  the  International's 
official  application  blanks  properly 
filled  out  together  with  the  deceased 
brother's  membership  book,  and  in 
cases  where  neither  of  the  four  d&- 


pendent  heirs  designated  in  the  fore- 
going section  exist,  the  undertaker's 
bill  must  accompany  the  other  docu- 
ments. In  all  cases,  the  check  for 
a  funeral  benefit  must  be  sent 
through  the  local  secretary,  but  made 
payable  to  the  party  entitled  to  the 


This  will  enable  the  General  Office  to 
give  prompt  attention  and  consideration 
to  all  claims,  with  regard  to  payment 
thereof  where  the  above  section  has  been 
complied  with  in  every  detail. 

For  purpose  of  comparison,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  being  submitted, 
showing  Funeral  Benefits  paid  beginning 
with  the  year  1902,  the  first  year  Benefits 
were  paid  by  the  International  Union: 

Year  ending  Sept.  1902  $1,700.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1903   3,200.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1904   5,495.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1905   2,300.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1906   3,700.00 

Year  ending  Sept.  1907   5,233.40 

Year  ending  Sept.  1908   5,950.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1909   3,648.50 

Year  ending  Aug.  1910   4,211.80 

Year  ending  Aug.  1911   5,900.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1912   5,300.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1913   5,450.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1914   6,530.70 

Year  ending  Aug.  1915   6,683.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1916   4,994.15 

Year  ending  Aug.  1917   6,100.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1918   4,512.50 

Year  ending  Aug.  1919   4,799.60 

Year  ending  Aug.  1920   5,200.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1921   6,600.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1922   9,389.50 

Year  ending  Aug.  1923  12,450.00 

*Year  ending  Aug.  1923   3,600.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1924  12,150.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1925  16,891.90 

Year  ending  Aug.  1926  23,260.00 

Year  ending  Aug.  1927  25,715.55 

Year  ending  Aug.  1928  32,246.95 

Year  ending  Aug.  1929  30,258.75 

Year  ending  Aug.  1930  29,423.65 

*Paid  to  heirs  of  deceased  soldiers. 


AVERAGE  AGE  AT  DEATH 

In  the  next  table  is  found  the  number 
of  deaths  for  each  year  since  the  fiscal 
year  ending  1904,  the  average  age  at 
death,  the  average  membership  for  the 
year  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  in 
each  1,000  members: 


Fiscal 
Year 
Ending 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


No. 
of 
Deaths 
31 
22 
50 
74 


Average 
Age  at 
Death 
43.73 
42.50 
45.66 
41.89 


Members 
3,763 
3,638 
4,467 
5,558 


Deaths 
per 

I.  000 
8.23 
6.05 

II.  19 
13.31 
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1908 

7  0 

5,423 

12.9 

1909 

5  6 

44  48 

10.9 

1910 

51 

43  17 

8.8 

1911 

62 

c'oi  T 

5,811 

10.67 

1912 

43.43 

5,966 

9.22 

1913 

60 

^^1  In 

6,544 

9.17 

7 1 

44.29 

6,669 

10.65 

1915 

65 

10.56 

1916 

4  D.  0  4 

5!960 

9.40 

1917 

48.20 

6,242 

10.25 

1917 

*3 

1918 

49 

48  63 

'°  ° 

10.17 

1919 

53 

50.69 

4,425 

11.9  8 

1919 

19  20 

60 

49  80 

9.11 

1921 

58 

9.08 

1922 

69 

10.57 

1923 

9 1 

8  187 

8,187 

11.11 

1923 

1924 

8  8 

48  44 

10,108 

8.7 

1925 

96 

49.35 

11,215 

8.51 

1926 

141 

49.11 

12,726 

11.08 

1927 

121 

49.26 

13,139 

9.21 

1928 

130 

51.83 

12,717 

10.22 

1929 

130 

50.93 

12,546 

10^20 

1930 

114 

51.80 

10,917 

10.44 

*Ages  of  soldiers  who  died  in  the  late 


v;ar  not  taken  into  consideration  in  com- 
puting these  figures,  as  it  is  the  intent  to 
show  only  the  average  age  at  death  of 
members  active  at  the  trade. 


LOCAL  UNIONS 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the 
changes  in  our  local  unions  during  the 
year: 

New  Locals 

480 — Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Reinstated  Locals 

100 — Westchester    County,    N.    Y.  (was 

Local  No.  3) 
110— Kankakee,  111. 
12  7— El  Paso,  Tex. 
211 — Springfield,  O. 
238 — Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
258 — Billings,  Mont. 
262 — Naphville,  Tenn. 
281 — Boise,  Idaho. 
321 — Hutchinson,  Kans. 
366 — San  Pedro,  Calif. 
423 — Ottawa,  Ont. 

Suspended  Locals 

45 — Augusta,  Ga. 
218 — Chickasha,  Okla. 
285 — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
324 — Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
333 — Kelso,  Wash. 
372— Okmulgee,  Okla. 
453 — Detroit,  Mich. 
476 — Marietta,  O. 
480 — Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Disbanded  Locals 

58 — E.  Liverpool,  O. 
199 — Dixon,  111. 
342 — Astoria,  Ore. 
385 — Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
399 — Hazelton,  Pa. 
402— Port  Huron,  Mich. 


428 — Ponca  City,  Okla. 
456 — St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
477 — Pampa,  Tex. 

Amalgamated  Locals 
377  and  455 — West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — 
now  455. 

244 — Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  and  38 — Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. — now  No.  244  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

New  District  Councils 

Central  New  York  District  Council 

Capitol  District  Council 


"What  time  does  the  next  train  come 
in?"  asked  Edward,  aged  six,  of  the  old 
station  agent. 

"Why,  you  little  rascal,  I've  told  you 
five  times  before  that  it  comes  in  at  4.44." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Edward,  "but  I 
like  to  see  your  whiskers  wiggle  when 
you  say  '4.44'." 

 o  

EDITOR  IS   SILENCED  BY  WAVE  OP 
UNIONISM 

The  wave  of  unionism  that  is  sweeping 
this  section  has  silenced  the  Huntsville 
Times. 

This  newspaper  recently  warned  "agi- 
tators" that  they  would  'be  "kicked  out  of 
town"  unless  they  ceased  their  activities. 
The  mob  appeal  failed,  as  business  men 
publicly  express  their  friendship  for  labor. 

Business  men  agree  that  the  low-wage 
policy  of  anti-union  employers  has  failed. 
The  test,  the  business  men  show,  is  a  re- 
duced purchasing  power  of  unorganized 
employes. 

The  average  textile  wage  here  is  $9  a 
week.  Young  girls,  around  16  years  of 
age,  are  paid  5  cents  an  hour  for  a  12- 
hour  day.  This  $3.60  weekly  wage  makes 
poor  customers  for  business  men,  who 
also  note  that  the  girls  do  the  work  of 
older  employes. 

Trade  union  sentiment  has  developed  to 
the  point  where  a  central  labor  union, 
with  11  affiliates,  has  been  perfected. 
Moving  picture  operators  and  electrical 
workers  are  the  latest  to  be  organized  in 
Huntsville. 

Hosiery  workers  in  Decatur,  barbers  in 
Culman,  textile  workers  in  Athens,  and 
workers  in  other  sections  of  the  State  are 
uniting. 

Sentiment  toward  organized  labor  in 
most  of  the  mill  towns  seems  to  be  rapidly 
changing,  organizers  report.  Public  meet- 
ings are  being  held  and  the  discrimina- 
tion policy  against  unionists  is  abandoned. 
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URGE  MORRISON  FOR  SECRETARY  OP 
LABOR 

At  its  August  meeting  New  York  Typo- 
grapliical  Union  No.  6,  with  more  than 
10,000  members,  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  President  Hcover  to  appoint 
Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  his  cabinet  upon  the  retirement 
of  James  J.  Davis,  which  is  expected  any 
time  now  as  he  is  making  the  race  on  the 
Republican  ticket  for  United  States  sena- 
tor ifrom  Pennsylvania,  and  will  be 
elected. 

Brother  Morrison  is  a  member  of  Chi- 
cago Typographical  Union  No.  16,  and 
has  served  as  secretary  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 


since  18  96.  Other  organizations  through- 
out the  country,  in  addition  to  the  Print- 
ers, have  enlisted  in  the  move  in  behalf 
of  Brother  Morrison.  He  would  make  an 
ideal  man  for  the  position,  and  the  presi- 
dent would  make  no  mistake  in  naming 
him. 


ONLY  ONE  LINE 

A  few  strokes  carried  the  beach  life- 
guard to  the  side  of  the  woman  who  had 
gone  beyond  her  depth. 

"Oh,  save  my  hair!  Save  my  hair!" 
she  cried,  pointing  to  a  wig  floating  on 
the  water. 

"Madam,"  replied  the  guard,  "I  am  only 
a  lifesaver,  not  a  hair  restorer." 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OP  CONGRESS  OP  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Lather,  published  monthly  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  October  1,  1930. 
State  of  Ohio, 
County  of  Cuyahoga,  as. 

TArrv^'-p^^^^^if  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Pditor  nf  Th^  T  „fV  ^f'"  "^"'y  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 

Itefem^nf  'i"^  '^'''         following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 

a^rpTairt  mfhU.ff management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc..  of  the 
24  l9^^.mhnrtioH  °°  ^<?"".^^«  "J?'*^  ^^"^n  5n  tl^e  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
f^rm;  to  wU^  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 

1.  That 
Qagers  are 

Publisher,  Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Editor,  Terry  Ford,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Managing  Editor,  None. 
Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin- 
corporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  ea"h  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2G05  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Geo.  T.  Moore.  First  Vice  President,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

J^dw.  N.  Kelley,  Second  Vice  President,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Wni.  J.  Murphy,  Third  Vice  President,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  Fourth  Vice  President,  241f;  McCrcadv  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jos.  H.  Duty,  Fifth  Vice  President,  1901  Fifth  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edw.  F.  McKnight,  Sixth  Vice  President,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

M.  b.  Nealon,  Seventh  Vice  President,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

lerry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  Interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
ehown  above  is   (This  Information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Signed  TERRY  FORD, 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  dav  of  October,  1930. 

"  Signed  LOUIS  A.  LITZLER, 

(Seal)  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Nov.  21,  1932.) 
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NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES 

The  extension  of  time  for  the  payment 
of  the  convention  assessment,  granted  by 
the  International  Executive  Board  in  June, 
expires  on  December  31,  1930.  All  secre- 
taries are  urged  to  make  every  effort  to 
collect  this  assessment  from  those  mem- 
bers who  have  not  yet  paid  it  and  such 
members  are  hereby  notified  thait  the 
penalty  of  automatic  suspension  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  assessment  within  the  time 
specified,  will  be  strictly  enforced. 


IS  THIS  HUMAN? 

About  two  months  ago  many  hundreds 
of  meiv  struck  at  the  Fisher  Body  Works 
in  Flint,  Michigan.  Those  men  were  un- 
organized. Wages  had  been  reduced  to 
the  poin<  that  the  workers  charged  they 
were  not  earning  enough  to  live  decently, 
and  were  compelled  to  resort  to  a  strike 
In  order  to  maintain  a  mere  existence. 

A  Detroit  newspaper  carried  a  short  ar- 
ticle concerning  this  strike.    In  the  same 


issue  of  the  paper  they  carried  another 
story  stating  that  Frederick  Fisher  of  the 
Fisher  Body  Works  had  just  paid  one 
million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  steam  yacht  Naka- 
hoda.  This  is  purely  a  pleasure  yacht,  236 
feet  long,  very  marvelously  decorated.  It 
is  considered  to  be  the  "last  word"  in 
modern  luxury  and,  while  the  workers  are 
compelled  to  be  content  on  a  mere  exist- 
ence, Mr.  Fisher  can  ©njoy  himself  on 
this  pleasure  boat. 

You  can  imagine  this  gentleman  sitting 
in  the  cool  shade  of  an  awning  on  deck 
and,  with  him,  his  happy  party;  none  of 
them  who  have  ever  seen  the  interior  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  workers  or  know  any- 
thing about  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live.  We  are  just  wondering,  if  they 
could  have  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  and 
see  the  condition  under  which  the  men 
who  create  this  wealth  that  made  possible 
the  purchasing  of  this  pleasure  boat,  if 
their  mind  could  rest  easy  on  their  pleas- 
ure sailings. 

If  there  is  a  spark  of  humanity  in  these 
kind  of  men,  it  ought  to  show,  we  have 
become  convinced  that  they  care  little  or 
nothing  for  the  plight  of  the  men  who 
furnish  them  with  the  millions  to  so  en- 
joy themselves  on  these  pleasure  cruises. 


Any  doctrine  that  will  not  bear  investi- 
gation is  not  a  fit  tenant  for  the  mind  of 
an  honest  man.  Any  man  who  is  afraid 
to  have  his  doctrine  investigated  is  not 
only  a  coward,  but  a  hypocrite. — Inger- 
soll. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  NOT 
INEVITABLE! 

Evidence  accumulates  that  the  industrial 
managers  of  the  world  are  not  accepting 
unemployment,  and  unemployment  crises, 
as  an  inevitable  part  of  industrial  life. 

The  "stabilization  of  employment"  Is 
a  subject  which  is  now  receiving  attention 
in  many  quarters,  ranging  from  the  rall- 
roadsroads  with  their  co-operative  shop 
relations  and  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, to  the  great  dock  managements  of 
four  great  European  cities. 

Even  in  China,  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mining  and  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry, Commerce  and  Labor,  are  jointly 
organizing  a  special  committee  to  work 
out  basic  measures  of  relief. 
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Last  February  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  Shop  Craft  Federation  No. 
30  had  signed  an  agreement  looking  to- 
ward this  end,  by  reducing  the  weekly 
hours  of  labor  instead  of  reducing  tlie 
number  of  workers. 

In  April  the  convention  of  the  Railway 
Employes'  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  adopted  a  program 
which  it  recommended  to  the  various 
units  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  and  sub- 
sequent agreements  looking  toward  the 
reduction  of  weekly  hours,  the  limitation 
of  apprentices,  vacations  with  pay,  estab- 
lishment of  "minimum  force,"  construc- 
tion work  in  railroad  shops,  and  mainten- 
ance reserve. 

In  June  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road took  further  steps,  reducing  the 
weekly  hours,  and  arranging  lay-offs  with 
a  view  to  stabilizing  the  employment  for 
those  on  the  company's  pay  roll. 

*  *  * 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Governor  of 
New  York  appointed  a  representative  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter.  This  com- 
mittee has  made  a  preliminary  report, 
which  has  been  published  by  the  State  In- 
dustrial Commissioner,  showing  that  306 
employers  in  that  State  had  already  in  op- 
eration methods  for  stabilization  of  their 
employment  rolls.  And  this  committee 
made  further  recommendations,  among 
which  the  first  recited  is  of  great  impor- 
tance.   It  reads: 

"That  the  idea  of  a  steady  year-round 
work  be  so  incorporated  in  business  men's 
thinking  as  to  become  of  outstanding  im- 
portance in  the  employer's  everyday  plan- 
ning and  action." 

The  committee  also  emphasized  the  plan- 
ning of  State  and  municipal  construction- 
al activities  with  reference  to  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  generally,  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilization  of  the  general  field 
of  labor. 

*  *  • 

From  Europe  comes  a  report  on  four 
great  city  ports,  Hamburg,  Liverpool,  Rot- 
terdam and  Antwerp,  giving  the  details  of 
organization  and  operation,  in  anticipation 
of  the  recurring  periods  of  unemployment 
which  occur  at  those  centers  of  commer- 
cial activity  from  time  to  time. 

Europe  has  paid  more  attention  to 
these  problems  than  America,  and  their 
unemployment  provisions  are  based  upon 


previous  experiences  of  their  organized 
labor  and  co-operative  movements. 

The  classification  o  f"permanent,"  "re- 
serve" and  "casual"  workers,  and  the 
registration  of  those  employed  is  quite 
clearly  worked  out  in  the  Hamburg  plan. 
Employers  at  that  point  even  pay  the 
wages  through  the  offices  of  the  union  or- 
ganizations. The  system  has  the  effect  of 
guaranteeing  employment  to  the  regular 
workers,  and  securing  the  supply  of  skilled 
men  at  all  times  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  industry. 

These  are  signs  that  show  an  awakening 
and  they  are  hopeful.  Always  organized 
labor  has  led  the  thinking,  as  it  does  to- 
day. Unemployment  does  not  "have  to 
be." 


YOU  SHOULD  TAKE  INTEREST 

There  is  no  appeal  more  frequently 
heard  within  the  halls  of  trade  unions  than 
the  plea  for  members  to  attend  meetings. 
It  is  possible  this  plea  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears;  do  not  those  appealed  to  understand 
that  a  union  meeting  is  the  source  from 
which  springs  the  union's  prestige  and  in- 
fluence so  necessary  to  getting  results  and 
benefits  for  the  membership? 

The  success  of  any  union  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  names  appearing 
on  the  membership  roll,  but  rather  by 
that  portion  of  membership  who,  collect- 
ively, are  giving  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  union. 

When  members  say  that  they  do  not 
have  time  to  attend  union  meetings,  is  it 
because  they  are  busy  with  fraternal  or- 
ganization work,  or  pursuing  some  hoLby? 
Since  the  world  recognizes  that  the  work- 
ing and  living  standards  for  wage  earners 
and  the  future  of  the  children  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  labor  movement,  can  the  inacti'/e  mem- 
bers truly  say  they  are  justified  in  setting 
aside  their  union  obligations  for  some 
other  diversion  or  pastime?  And  does  it 
not  follow  that  just  in  proportion  as  trade 
unionists  neglect  their  duties,  they  in 
large  measure  are  responsible  for  :"ae  re- 
verses and  disappointments  which  retard 
the  growth  of  organized  labor? 

It  is  hard  to  understand  just  why  a 
union  member  can  be  indifferent  to  his 
duty,  with  so  much  at  stake  and  the  fact 
that  hig  union  is  the  only  agency  through 
which  he  can  work  for  economic  improve- 
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ment.  It  is  puzzling,  indeed,  to  note  that 
laziness  and  non-essentials  and  frivolous 
matters  are  permitted  to  interfere  witli 
this  all-important  union  activity. 

It  is  but  a  mathematical  problem  to 
visualize  the  improvements  we  could  be 
enjoying  if  each  member  gave  fully  of  his 
time  and  talents  to  his  union  in  its  mis- 
sion for  a  fuller  measure  of  justice  in 
the  industry  wherein  we  invest  our  labor 
— our  very  lives. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  who  are  100  percenters 
of  organized  labor.  They  are  always  leav- 
ing it  to  the  other  fellow  to  do  the  union 
work  and  still  they  expect  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  organized  labor.  What  is  more, 
they  actually  do  reap  these  benefits.  But 
the  sum  total  of  benefits  secured  iby  or- 
ganized labor  falls  far  below  what  it 
would  be  if  all  were  wide  awake  and  on 
the  job  to  help  advance  the  cause  that 
means  so  much  to  them. 

It  behooves  every  member  of  organized 
labor  to  apply  himself  to  the  task  of  do- 
ing effective  work  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause. 


DUTIES  OF  A  UNION  MAN 

Listen,  brothers,  did  you  ever  give  your 
union  meeting  and  the  obligation  you  as- 
aumed  a  real  thought?  Whether  you  did 
or  not,  the  following  may  interest  you, 
and  in  a  friendly  spirit  it  is  meant  for 
all  of  us. 

As  union  men  we  should  take  stock  and 
remember  our  meeting  nights  and  the  duty 
a  union  man  owes  to  his  union  in  which 
he  has  taken  a  solemn  obligation.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  just  ask  ourselves  a  few 
questions  and  answer  them,  and  our  con- 
science will  give  the  direction.  Did  you 
ever  ask  yourself  some  of  the  questions: 

"What  kind  of  a  union  would  my  union 
be  if  all  of  its  members  were  like  me?" 

"Do  I  obey  and  observe,  even  to  a  small 
extent,  my  obligation  by  at  least  attending 
a  meeting  once  a  month?" 

"What  do  I  do  toward  making  my  union 
a  richer  place  in  good  fellowship  and  in 
service  to  myself  and  to  others?" 

"Do  I  act  toward  my  union  as  a  union 
man  should  and  as  the  public  believes  I 
do  when  my  union  button  catches  their 
eye?" 

"Have  I  helped  to  uplift  less  fortunate 


than  I  am  and  am  I  ready  to  do  so  now 
or  work  on  committees  to  that  end?" 

"Have  I  paid  my  dues  or  am  I  one  who 
leans  on  others,  letting  the  members  who 
have  paid  carry  the  burden  which  I  should 
share  in?" 

"Do  I  know,  or  even  care,  whether  or 
not  my  union  card  pays  its  just  bills,  which 
I  helped  to  create,  and  do  I,  at  times,  at- 
tend meetings,  enjoying  a  free  lunch  and 
a  good  show  while  my  dues  are  not  paid?" 

"Do  I  know  what  my  union  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  death  and  disability  benefit  and 
its  great  work  in  upbuilding  the  conditions 
of  humanity,  thereby  assisting  in  com- 
munity welfare  among  the  unfortunate 
living  about  me  and  do  I  help  so  that 
more  can  be  done  along  this  line?" 

"Did  I  ever  bring  a  new  member  to 
my  union?" 

"Did  I  ever  talk  to  a  fellow  worker, 
pointing  out  to  him  the  benefits  of  being 
a  member  of  a  union?" 

"Have  I  helped  to  promote  the  organi- 
zation which  has  helped  me  to  iBetter  and 
improve  conditions?" 

These  questions  honestly  answered  will 
show  us  just  where  we  stand  and  without 
being  told  we  will  know  positively  whether 
or  not  we  are  real  union  men  worthy  of 
the  name  and  honor. 

Some  men  belong  to  a  union  as  they 
often  belong  to  a  church,  because  it  is  the 
thing  to  do,  but  lack  any  sense  of  their 
individual  responsibility  for  its  influence 
and  power  of  usefulness.  They  are  union 
men  in  name,  but  not  in  fact.  Good 
men  though  they  be,  yet,  if  all  union  men 
were  like  this  our  great  unions  would 
cease  to  exist. 


"PRIZE  PORKER*'  OF  THE  POWER 
TRUST 

Gouveneur,  New  York,  is  a  village  of 
4,000  inhabitants.  Two  years  ago  it  put 
in  operation  a  combined  hydro-electric 
and  water  plant,  publicly  owned,  at  a  cost 
of  136,000.  It  is  saving  10,000  a  year 
over  previous  charges,  and  is  accumulat- 
ing a  reserve  fund  so  fast  that  it  will  own 
the  plant,  free  from  debt,  within  13  years 
— but  that  is  less  than  half  the  story. 

The  power  plant  pumps  water  for  the 
water  system,  lights  the  streets  and  vil- 
lage buildings  and  an  ornamental  arch, 
but  does  not  sell  current  to  the  household- 
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ers.  That  is  the  monopoly  of  "private  en- 
terprise." 

The  surplus  power  from  the  municipal 
plant,  about  50,000  kilowatt  hours  a  month 
is  sold  to  the  Oswagatchi©  Company  at  one 
and  three-quarters  MILLS  per  kilowatt 
hour.  The  Company  resells  this  same  cur- 
rent to  the  citizens,  who  collectively  owned 
it  in  the  first  place,  for  9  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour. 

This  means  that  the  retail  price  of  a 
commodity  of  universal  use  is  more  than 
51  times  its  cost  in  the  village  where  that 
product  ia  made.  The  people  of  Gouver- 
neur  believe  that  this  is  a  record  for  ex- 
tortion. As  one  retired  farmer  puts  it, 
"Gouverneur  is  dealing  with  the  prize  hog 
of  the  Power  Trust." 

The  village  fathers  say  that  if  given 
this  authority,  they  can  sell  current  at  a 
top  rate  of  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  and 
make  a  little  money,  or  they  can  sell  it  at 
5  cents — four  cents  below  the  present 
rate — and  abolish  all  local  taxes. 

Governor  Roosevelt  ia  trying  to  help 
the  village  break  the  grip  of  the  Power 
Trust.  It  is  hoped  he  succeeds.  As  he 
well  says,  if  Gouverneur  can  do  this,  many 
other  villages  and  towns  in  the  Empire 
State  can  do  it,  too.  But  would  any  fic- 
tion writer  dare  to  depict  such  a  "prize 
hog"  as  this  New  York  village  has  en- 
countered ?  " — Labor. 


stay  away  from  Detroit  as  trouble  is  ex- 
pected. 

Work  is  reported  to  be  scarce  in  Local 
Union  No.  234  and  for  the  time  being 
traveling  brothers  are  requested  to  stay 
away  from  that  territory. 

Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  66 — ■ 
Trenton,  N.  J. — advises  there  is  no  work 
in  their  local  union  and  requests  that  all 
transferring  members  refrain  from  enter- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  Local  Union  No.  66. 

The  Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  479 — 
Slatsburg,  N.  Y. — requests  that  all  trans- 
ferring members  not  to  transfer  into  that 
local  as  there  is  no  work  there. 


TYPICAL  FRIENDLY  ADVICE 

Jack — "I'm  in  a  dilemma.  There  is  a 
poor  gril  that  I  love  dearly  and  there  is 
a  very  rich  girl  that  loves  me.  Tell  me, 
which  one  shall  I  marry?" 

Tom — "By  all  means  marry  the  one 
you  love,  even  though  she  is  poor.  She 
will  make  you  happy  and  besides,  it  is 
the  only  honorable  thing  to  do." 

Jack — "I  believe  you  are  right.  I  shall 
marry  the  poor  girl.  Thanks." 

Tom — "Oh,  that's  all  right.  By  the 
way,  would  you  mind  giving  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  rich  one?" 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICE 

Local  Union  No.  224  requests  traveling 
brothers  to  stay  away  as  work  is  scarce. 

The  Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  9  ad- 
vises that  work  is  scarce  in  Washington 
and  that  traveling  brothers  should  stay 
away. 

Local  Union  No.  97  requests  traveling 
'brothers  to  stay  away  as  work  is  scarce. 

There  is  no  work  in  Local  No.  423  and 
traveling  brothers  are  requested  to  stay 
away. 

■  o  

Local  Union  No.  5  requests  brothers  to 


NOTICE 

Anyone  finding  the  dues  book  of  Ber- 
nard John  Rickey,  26034,  get  in  touch 
with  Headquarters  or  Local  Union  No.  74. 
This  was  lost  in  Riverside  about  August 
15th.   0  

Moise  Legris,  2733'9,  dues  book  issued 
thru  Local  Union  No.  453  reported  lost. 
Finder  please  notify  Headquarters  or 
Local  Union  No.  315. 


CORRECTION 

Brother  Clarence  €.  Weiser,  27286,  be- 
came automatically  suspended  thru  negli- 
gence and  this  suspension  and  subsequent 
reinstatement,  published  in  the  June 
issue,  have  been  cancelled. 


3n  iWtmoriam 


Elmer  Robert  LaSurs,  16103 
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Short  Stories  on  Wealth 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


INFLATION  AND  DEFLATION  AN  ECONOMIC  DISEASE 


T  HAVE  now  finished  two  of  the  four  di- 
visions into  which  economics  seem 
most  properly  to  be  grouped.  The  first 
divisions  consisted  in  describing  and  de- 
fining the  fundamentals — wealth,  prop- 
erty, services,  price  value,  capital  and  in- 
come. I  called  all  this  "economic  anat- 
omy." The  second  division  consisted  in 
explaining  how  all  this  economic  machin- 
ery works — how  prices,  the  level  of  prices 
and  distribution  of  wealth  are  deter- 
mined. I  called  all  this  "economic  physi- 
ology." 

So  far  we  have  not  criticised  the  eco- 
nomic machine  and  its  working.  It  was 
taken  for  granted.  But  no  one  is  satisfied 
with  stopping  here.  Every  one  recog- 
nizes that  the  economic  machine  gets  out 
of  order  and  needs  correction.  Some  are 
radical  enough  to  propose  rebuilding  it 
from  the  ground  up.  "We  must  therefore, 
before  ending  these  short  stories,  say 
something  about  the  disorders  of  the  eco- 
nomic machine  and  how  they  can  'be 
remedied. 

In  doing  this  we  enter  a  very  controver- 
sial field.  To  avoid  undue  discussion  I 
shall  try  to  be  conservative  and  some- 
times I  may  seem  dogmatic. 

The  first  disorder  is  two-fold — a  sort  of 
economic  chills  and  fever — or  inflation 
and  defiation,  or  changes  in  the  buying 
power  of  money.  This  disease  is  the  com- 
monest and  the  worst  of  all  those  we  shall 
examine.  It  is  especially  dangerous  be- 
cause so  often  overlooked.  Few  even  sus- 
pect that  the  dollar  ever  changes.  At  the 
present  moment  our  depression  in  trade 
Is  largely  due  to  just  such  a  change. 

The  persistent  Idea  that  a  dollar  is  a 
stable  unit  like  a  yardstick.  Instead  of 
varying,  as  it  really  does,  in  purchasing 
power,  is  what  I  call  the  "Money  Illusion." 

Some  people  think  gold  is  stable  be- 
cause "the  price  of  gold"  never  varies.  In 
the  United  States  pur©  gold  sells  at  about 
$20  an  ounce  (exactly  $20.67)  and  has  re- 
mained at  that  fixed  price  ever  since  1837 
when  the  pure  gold  content  of  a  dollar 


was  fixed  at  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
ounce  (exactly  23.22  grains)  of  pure  gold. 
Of  course  the  two  figures  mutually  imply 
each  other  and  afford  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence that  gold  is  constant  in  its  buying 
power  over  other  commodities.  Tliey 
merely  mean  that  gold  is  constant  in 
terms  of  gold. 

I  once  jokingly  asked  my  dentist — at  a 
time  when  people  were  complaining  about 
"the  high  cost  of  living" — whether  the 
cost  of  gold  for  dentistry  had  arisen.  To 
my  surprise  he  took  me  seriously  and 
sent  his  clerk  to  look  up  the  figures.  She 
returned  and  said:  "Doctor,  you  are  pay- 
ing the  same  price  for  gold  that  you  al- 
ways have." 

"Turning  to  me  the  dentist  said:  "Isn't 
that  surprising?  Gold  must  be  a  very 
steady  commodity." 

"It's  exactly  as  surprising,"  I  said,  "as 
that  a  quart  of  milk  is  always  worth  two 
pints  of  milk." 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"Well,  what  Is  a  dollar?"  I  asked 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied. 

"That's  the  trouble,"  I  said.  "The  dol- 
lar is  approximately  one-twentieth  of  an 
ounce;  there  are,  therefore,  twenty  dol- 
lars in  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  naturally 
an  ounce  of  gold  must  be  worth  $20.  The 
dollar  is  a  unit  of  weight,  just  as  truly 
as  the  ounce.  It  is  a  unit  of  weight  mas- 
querading as  a  stable  unit  of  value  or 
buying  power." 

Our  fixed-weight  dollar  is  as  poor  a 
substitute  for  a  really  stable  dollar  as 
would  be  a  fixed  weight  of  copper,  a  fixed 
yardage  of  carpet,  or  a  fixed  number  of 
eggs.  If  we  were  to  define  a  dollar  as  a 
dozen  eggs,  thenceforth  the  price  of  eggs 
would  necessarily  and  always  be  a  dollar 
a  dozen.  Nevertheless,  the  supply  and 
demand  of  eggs  would  keep  on  working. 
For  Instance,  if  the  hens  failed  to  lay,  the 
price  of  eggs  would  not  rise  but  the  price 
of  almost  everything  else  would  fall.  One 
egg  would  buy  more  than  before.  Yet, 
because  of  the  Money  Illusion,  we  would 
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not  even  suspect  the  hens  of  causing  low 
prices  and  hard  times. 

In  what  sense  then  should  a  dollar  toe 
fixed,  if  not  in  weight?  Evidently  in  buy- 
ing power.  We  use  a  dollar  as  a  unit  of 
value,  or  buying  power,  not  as  a  unit  of 
weight.  We  have  other  units  of  weight, 
the  pound,  ounce,  grain,  gram.  We  want 
these  units  of  weight  for  weighing.  Bat 
the  dollar  is  a  unit  of  weight  never  used 
for  weighing;  23.22  grains  of  copper  or 
grains  of  gold  is  a  dollar  and  even  silver 
is  not  a  dollar.  Only  23.22  then,  while 
the  grain  seems  to  us  weight,  the  dollar 
■does  not.  We  never  think  of  it  in  any 
such  way.  We  think  of  it  as  a  unit  of 
value.  No  one  cares,  or  should  care,  what 
a  dollar  weighs.  What  it  buys  is  the  vital 
question.  As  an  economist.  General  F.  A. 
Walker  said  "Money  is  as  money  does" 
or  "the  dollar  is  what  the  dollar  buys."- 
To  confuse  the  fixed  weight  of  the  dollar 
with  a  fixed  value  is  like  confusing  a  fixed 
weight  of  a  yardstick  with  a  fixed  length. 
If  the  Bureau  of  Standards  should  put  out 
yardsticks  always  weighing  the  same,  that 
would  not  insure  their  having  the  same 
length.  They  could  be  used  accurately 
for  weighing  sugar  but  not,  with  any 
great  accuracy,  for  measuring  cloth. 

It  follows  that  our  dollar  could  be  used 
accurately  for  weighing  sugar,  'but  it  can 
not  at  present  be  used  with  accuracy,  for 
measuring  value.  This  fact  nevertheless 
is  hidden  from  us  by  the  Money  Illusion. 


DO  SOMETHING  FIRST 

It  is  easy  enough  to  pick  out  the  fiaws 

In  work  that  others  have  done, 
To  point  out  the  errors  that  others  have 
made 

When  your  own  you  haven't  begun. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  fuss  and  find  fault 

When  others  are  doing  their  best, 
To   sneer  at  the   little   that  they  have 
achieved 

When  you  have  done  nothing  but  rest. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  cavil  and  carp, 

To  criticize,  scoff,  and  deride. 
For  few  of   us  ever  have  done  perfect 
work. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  have  tried. 
It  is  ea.sy  enough  to  speak  of  the  best 

And  to  dwell  at  the  time  on  the  worst, 
And  perhaps  it  is  proper  to  sometimes 
find  fault; 
But  be  sure  you  have  done  something 
first. 


OPEN  SHOP  BRAGS  OF  LIVING 
STANDARDS 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  which 
destroyed  the  shop  craft  and  other  trade 
unions  on  its  lines  in  1921-22,  now  claims 
that  it  has  made  a  ''notable  contribution  to- 
wards maintenance  of  American  standards 
of  living."  The  boast  is  contained  in  the 
company's  letter  to  its  stockholders  cov- 
ering the  first  six  months  of  1930,  in 
which  it  urges  investors  in  its  stocks  to 
help  it  find  more  business. 

The  company's  net  operating  income 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year 
was  30  percent  below  that  of  the  same 
period  in  1929.  The  "standard  railroad 
of  the  world"  headed  by  one  of  the  "59" 
who  rule  America,  has  thus  suffered  from 
the  general  economic  slump.  Yet  it  con- 
tinues to  pay  8  percent  per  annum  to  its 
common  stockholders.  The.  company  pays 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
a  week. 

Workers,  however,  are  being  laid  off  as 
operations  are  "rationalized"  and  speedup 
devices  introduced.  Lacking  bona  fide 
trade  unions  the  shop  workers  are  help- 
less before  the  menace  of  wage  cutting 
and  unemployment. 

The  P.  R.  R.  is  now  reported  to  be 
reaching  out  for  control  of  a  majority  of 
the  rail  mileage  of  New  England,  its  hold- 
ing company  already  having  a  working 
control  over  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  another  company-unionized 
carrier  where  spies  and  other  union-smash- 
ing devices  have  long  been  used  against 
the  workers.  New  Haven  and  P.  R.  R. 
have  used  the  same  ruthless  tactics  and 
brutal  weapons  of  coercion  and  terroriza- 
tion  against  workers  attempting  to  or- 
ganize. 

No  explanation  is  offered  as  to  just  how 
the  P.  R.  R.  maintains  the  "American 
standard  of  living."  When  it  broke  the 
real  trade  unions  and  introduced  its  hand- 
picked  company  unions  it  opened  the  way 
for  wage  reductions,  and  workers  who 
fought  back  were  discharged  and  blacklist- 
ed by  the  company  dictators.  The  tactics 
were  so  outrageous  they  were  denounced 
even  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Workers  in  the  Altoona  shops  re- 
port that  the  company  tactics  are  essen- 
tially the  same  today  in  spite  of  frequent 
rumors  of  a  change  in  policy. 
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INCREASED  BOSSES'  PROFITS  RE 

rpHOSE  who  wonder  why  millions  of 
American  workers  and  their  depen- 
dents are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  a  land  of  unexampled  natural  re- 
sources and  famed  for  its  productivity 
should  examine  the  preliminary  reports  of 
the  Census  of  Manufactures  which  are 
trickling  out  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

They  tell  the  story,  although  the  gov- 
ernment statisticians  make  no  attempt  to 
"interpret"  the  figures. 

This  census  of  manufactures  is  taken 
every  two  years.  Therefore  the  current  re- 
ports compare  1920  with  1927,  although 
occasionally  dropping  back  to  other  years. 

The  outstanding  facta  developed  are: 

(1)  The  cost  of  raw  materials  has 
fallen; 

(2)  The  worker's  share  of  the  products 
of  his  toil  has  decreased; 

(3)  The  employers'  profits  have  gone 
up. 

Thus  we  have  the  "vicious  circle"  that 
economists  like  to  talk  about.  Produc- 
tion is  increasing;  the  buying  power  of  the 
people  Is  decreasing.  The  result:  Glutted 
markets,  unemployment,  intense  suffering. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  furnishes  an 
especially  interesting  example.  In  1927 
there  were  79  refineries,  controlled  by  a 
few  wealthy  corporations  and  employing 
7,402  workers.  In  1929  the  number  of 
factories  had  increased  by  three  and  the 
number  of  employes  by  128. 

The  cost  of  raw  material,  which,  in  the 
main,  means  the  beets  grown  by  the  farm- 
ers, declined  from  slightly  over  $79,000,- 
000  in  1927  to  less  than  $72,000,000  in 
1929,  or  a  falling  off  of  about  9  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  output  went  up  from 
$105,000,000  to  approximately  $108,000,- 
000,  or  over  3  per  cent. 

In  1927  the  average  yearly  wage  was 
$1,312  and  the  average  output  per  worker 
was  3,500.  In  1929  the  average  wage  was 
$1,326  and  the  output  per  worker  $4,834. 

In  other  words,  each  worker  employed 
in  this  industry  produced  $1,334  more  in 
19  29  than  in  19  27  and  the  employer  kept 
$1,320  as  his  share  and  generously  added 
$14  a  year  to  the  contents  of  the  worker's 
pay  envelope. 

In  this  way  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company  and  its  allied  concerns,  which 


EAL  CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

are  always  clamoring  for  a  higher  tariff 
on  sugar  "for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer," 
were  able  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
"value  added  by  manufacture,"  or  the 
price  charged  at  the  factory  door,  of  near- 
ly $11,500,000,  or  40.5  per  cent. 

Evidently  Senator  Norris  was  right 
when  he  told  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  that 
so  far  as  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  concerned 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  were  both 
"gyped"  in  favor  of  the  beet  factories. 

The  corn  syrup  and  corn  by-products 
industry  also  furnishes  an  interesting 
study.  In  this  case  the  census  figures  go 
back  to  1919  when  7,795  workers  were 
employed.  The  number  had  decreased  to 
7,733  in  1929,  but  the  average  wages  had 
gone  up  from  $1,406  to  $1,466. 

The  output  per  worker  had  increased 
from  $7,174  to  $9,166.  Here  we  find  there 
was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  em- 
ployed, but  an  increase  of  $60  a  year  in 
wages  as  against  $992  increase  in  the 
amount  produced  by  each  worker. 

For  the  same  period,  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials went  down  from  $130,000,000  to 
$104,000,000,  and  the  price  which  the 
boss  received  for  his  output  was  marked 
up  nearly  $6,000,000,  or  ovar  10  per  cent. 

Out  of  a  number  of  other  examples, 
"wallpaper"  and  "wool  carpets  and  rugs" 
are  typical. 

Wallpaper  workers  turned  out  $3,210 
each  in  1927  and  got  $1,224  in  wages. 
In  1929,  they  received  $12  less  in  wages 
and  produced  an  average  of  $69  more  in 
output. 

The  carpet  weavers  received  an  average 
of  $1,227  and  turned  out  $2,475  in  1927. 
In  19  29,  the  wages  were  $51  less  and  the 
output  $515  more. 

Much  has  been  said  about  textiles  as  a 
"sick"  industry,  but  this  evidently  do©s 
not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

The  number  of  establishments  and  of 
workers  as  well  as  wages  were  practically 
stationary  during  the  two-year  period, 
but  the  cost  of  raw  material  went  down  1 
per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the  products 
was  marked  up  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tions, resulting  in  the  handsome  addition 
to  the  "value  added  by  manufacture"  of 
over  $1,750,000,  or  $68  a  year  for  each  of 
the  approximately  26,000  -workers. 
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The  proper  'way  to  apply  Celotex  Lath  is  from  the  top  down,  piecing  out 
at  the  bottom  when  necessary.  Always  break  joints  with  preceding 
course,  nailing  in  place  zvith  5  nails   to  a  nailing  base  or  20  nails  per  lath. 


Are  you  doing  your  share 


to  develop 
and  more  wag 


EVERY  Journeyman  Lather  can 
do  his  part  in  this  common 
sense  campaign  to  promote  more 
lather  and  plaster  interiors  .  .  .  and 
assure  steady  work  and  more  wages 
for  lathers. 

Say  a  good  word  for  Celotex  Lath 
every  time  you  get  the  chance.  Let 
the  boss  know  you  like  it.  Talk  it  up 
with  other  craftsmen.  For  Celotex 
Lath  furnishes  two  unbeatable  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  lath  and  plaster 
interiors. 


more  work 
es  for  lathers? 


FIRST — The  lather  provides  insu- 
lation against  heat  and  cold  when 
he  nails  up  the  plaster  base  ...  at 
little  or  no  extra  cost.  He  eliminates 
an  extra  insulating  operation  that 
must  otherwise  be  performed  of 
other  workmen.  This  saving  makes 
thousands  of  builders  decide  in  favor 
of  lath  and  plaster  interiors. 

SECOND — The  lather  assures 
smoother,  more  enduring  walls  and 
ceilings  with  Celotex  Lath. 
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I  c  yon  scr  the  beveled  edges  of  Celotex  Lath 
icli  ijn'c  rrtiif orceiiieHt  against  plaster  cracks 
.and  the  shiphip  union  which  eliminates  the 
•II  joints  that  cause  lath  marks. 


This  better  plaster  base  is  epecial- 
ly  designed  with  beveled,  shiplap 
edges  to  reinforce  against  plaster 
cracks  and  eliminate  unsightly  lath 
marks. 

Celotex  Lath  is  the  only  lath  made 
from  the  long,  tough  fibres  of  cane. 
It  comes  in  rigid  units  18"x48", 
7/16"  or  7/8"  thick.  These  units 
'are  nailed  up  with  special  blued  and 
sterilized  nails  1 1/8"  long  with 
5/16"  heads,  or  13/4"  long  for 
7/8"  thick  lath. 

Every  Celotex  job  you  work  on 


makes  more  boosters  for  your  type  of 
constructions  .  .  .  strengthens  the 
position  of  your  craft. 

The  word 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Orf.) 
Is  the  trademark  of  and  indicates 
manufacture  by 
The  Celotex  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 

THE  CELOTEX  COMPANY 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

In  Canada:  Alexander  Murry  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Sales  tJislrihuloTS  throughout  the  B^orld 
HfUMe  Dealers  Can  Supply  Celotex  Lath 


CeiloteX 

BRAND 

INSULATING  CANE  BOARD 

LATH 
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WHERE  IS  GOVERX>IEXT  BY  LAW? 

In  opposing  the  pending  anti-injunction 
bill,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Judiicary 
Committee  said: 

"There  are  many  situations  in  which 
the  even-handed  justice  of  th€  courts  is 
preferable  to  executive  attempts  at  law  en- 
forcement." 

This  is  true — from  the  standpoint  of 
employers  who  would  drive  strikers  back 
to  objectionable  work  conditions. 

But  what  becomes  of  government  by 
law? 

Who  has  empowered  equity  courts  to 
enforce  law?  Why  do  Senators,  pledge  to 
the  Constitution,  applaud  usurpation  of 
power  that  belongs  to  the  executive 
branch  of  government? 

If  there  are  "many  situations"  in  which 
equity  courts  may  enforce  law,  who  can 
mark  their  limitation,  once  the  principle 
of  government  by  law  is  discarded? 

We  can  not  play  fast  and  loose  with 
principle.  It  is  true  equity  judges  can 
quickly  smash  strikes  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  charging  violence  and  denying 
constitutional  guarantees. 

But  equity  is  enlarging  this  usurpation, 
and  is  reaching  into  control  of  the  press 
and  business.  The  question  is  no  longer 
a  "labor"  matter. 

Government  hy  law  and  government  hy 
conscience  can  not  exist — one  must  give 
way. 


MACHINE  m  CHAXGIXG  SOCIAL  LIFE; 
XATION  PACES  XEW  IXDLSTRIAL  ERA 
By  Frank  Morrison,  Secretarj'  A,  F.  of  L. 

Baltimore,  Md. — "We  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  because  of  mergers, 
combines,  labor-displacing  machinery  and 
centralized  banking  that  controls  credit," 
said  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.,  at  the  Labor  Day  celebration 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baltimore 
Federation  of  Labor. 

"Machinery  in  industry  lightens  labor, 
but  often  eliminates  labor,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
rison. "More  than  this,  it  destroys,  skill 
that  has  been  acquired  through  genera- 
tions of  workers  and  eliminates  pride  in 
craftsmanship  and  creative  faculties  that 
distinguish  skilled  workers.  This  is  more 
than  an  individual  loss.  It  is  a  social  loss 
because  the  worker,  it  he  does  not  pass 
to  the  unemployed  ranks,  secures  employ- 
ment at  some  repetitive  process  where 
skill  and  initiative  are  unnecessary. 


"From  the  standpoint  of  dividends  and 
high  output,  there  is  no  question  that 
mechanization  is  a  success,  but  the  spirit- 
ual values  a  skilled  worker  loses,  and  the 
passing  of  a  social  sentiment  based  on 
craft  pride  and  independence  can  well  he 
considered. 

"We  are  living  in  a  new  world.  Old 
policies,  old  outlooks,  old  customs,  old 
standards  and  old  shibboleths  are  useless 
in  the  new  day.  New  social  and  economic 
paths  are  being  blazed. 

"Men  are  beginning  to  question  the 
correctness  of  a  social  order  that  dis- 
places workers  through  machinery,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  them  to  buy  goods 
produced  by  the  machine.  Business  de- 
pressions are  logical  as  the  machine  be- 
comes more  perfect  and  as  new  scientific 
processes  are  installed  to  place  more 
workers  on  the  streets  and  enlarge  the 
number  of  non-buyers." 

Mr.  Morrison  said  the  economic  forces 
that  compelled  workers  to  unite  is  now 
operating  in  other  fields,  and  that  these 
forces  must  be  underslood  that  men  may 
accept  remedies,  such  as  higher  wages  and 
the  five-day  week  to  meet  changed  condi- 
tions. 

"Change  is  the  law  of  life,"  he  said. 
"This  applies  to  the  individual  and  to 
every  activity  of  groups  end  nations.  Fix- 
ity is  no  part  of  nature,  that  expresses  it- 
self in  silent  transition  or  physical  up- 
heavals that  terrify.  In  either  case  men 
are  alarmed  when  they  are  unacquainted 
with  natural  laws  and  forces  that  cause 
these  changes." 


THE  BRIDGE   YOU'LL  XEVER  CROSS 

It's  what  you  think  that  makes  the  world 

Seem  sad  or  gay  to  you; 
Your  mind  may  color  all  things  grey 

Or  make  them  radiant  hue. 
Be  glad  today,  be  true  and  wise, 

Distinguish  gold  from  dross; 
Waste  neither  time  nor  thought  about 

The  bridge  you'll  never  cross. 

There's  useful  work  for  you  to  do, 

For  hand  and  brain  and  heart; 
There's  urgent  human  service,  too, 

In  which  to  take  your  part, 
■Make  every  opportunity 

A  worth-while  gain,  not  loss; 
The  best  is  yours,  so  do  not  fear 

The  bridge  you'll  never  cross. 
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TRADE    UNIONISTS    ARE  "FRAMED" 
WHEN  THEY  RESIST  DYING 
WAGE 

"The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court's 
sustainment  of  the  conviction  of  Alfred 
Hoffman,  United  Textile  Workers'  organ- 
izer, and  the  methods  used  in  his  trial, 
should  be  connected  with  the  increase  of 
pellagra  in  that  State,"  said  Edward  F. 
McGrady,  legislative  representative  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L. 

McGrady  was  kidnapped  with  Hoffman 
by  an  Elizabethton  mob  of  so-called  re- 
spectable citizens,  who  have  not  been  pun- 
ished for  their  crime. 

"The  growth  of  pellagra  in  North  Car- 
olina is  proof  that  low  wages  exist,"  said 
McGrady.  "The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  has  shown  that  20,000 
cases  of  this  disease,  caused  by  under- 
nourishment, exist  in  that  State,  and  that 
1,500  of  the  victims  will  prematurely 
dile." 

"Pellagra  is  the  result  of  a  dying 
wage,"  continued  the  trade  unonist. 
"Hoffman  was  not  in  Marion  when  the 
deputies  said  they  were  assaulted.  Hoff- 
man and  three  associates  were  not  ar- 
rested until  after  deputies  killed  six  strik- 
ers by  shooting  them  in  the  back.  It  was 
then  that  Hoffman  was  arrested  and  his 
trial  and  the  prosecution's  methods 
switched  the  popular  mind  from  the  mur- 
der of  strikers. 

"Trade  unionism  is  a  challenge  to  the 
dying  wage  that  anti-union  employers 
would  continue  in  North  Carolina.  If 
workers  have  a  wage  that  will  permit  them 
to  buy  proper  food  they  will  not  be 
stricken  with  pellagra  and  1,500  of  them 
will  not  fill  premature  graves.  To  con- 
tinue this  system,  murderous  deputies  are 
permitted  to  kill  and  trade  unionists  are 
sentenced  to  the  road  chain  gang,  when 
they  urge  workers  to  prolong  their  lives." 

 0  

IT  FOLLOWED  NATURALLY 

Teacher — "Who  can  tell  me  what  the 
former  ruler  of  Russia  was  called?" 

Class  (in  unison) — "Czar." 

Teacher — "Correct,  and  what  was  his 
wife  called?" 

Class — '  ''Czarina. ' ' 

Teacher — "Correct,  and  what  were  the 
czar's  children  called?" 

A  pause,  and  then  a  small,  timid  voice 
piped  up: 

"Czardines." 


DUAL  MINERS  ARE  ENJOINED  ;LLE- 
GAL  PLAN,  SAYS  COURT 

Joliet,  111. — County  Judge  Frederick  A. 
Hill  upheld  an  injunction  by  Judge  Ju- 
lius C.  Kern  of  the  BYanklin  county  cir- 
cuit court  which  restrains  members  of 
the  dual  miners'  union  in  this  State  from 
interfering  with  President  John  L.  Lewis 
and  associate  officers  of  the  regular  Uni- 
ted Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  dualists  set  up  an  organization  in 
Springfield,  this  Stats,  last  March,  and 
claim  to  be  the  regular  union.  They  were 
enjoined  by  Judge  7Cern  from  making  this 
statement  to  prospective  members.  In  up- 
holding this  order,  Judge  Hill  said  the 
dualists  acted  withDut  authority  and  that 
the  international  union  had  its  regularly 
elected  officers  when  the  Springfield  meet- 
ing was  held. 

"The  holding  of  the  Springfield  con- 
vention," continued  Judge  Hill,  "did  not 
operate  as  a  reorganization  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  did  not  create 
a  new  constitution  for  that  body  and  did 
not  invest  the  members  there  elected  as  its 
officers  with  any  power  as  such." 

Charges  by  the  dualists  that  President 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  re- 
voked the  charter  of  the  Illinois  district 
were  waved  aside  by  Judge  Hill.  "This  is 
not  of  controlling  importance  in  the  mat- 
ter before  me,"  said  the  court. 

"The  bill  in  this  case,"  Judge  Hill'a  de- 
cision held,  "shows  that  the  defendants 
(the  insurgent  group)  have  renounced  all 
allegiance  to  the  original  International 
Union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  by  their  conduct  are  usurp- 
ing powers  which  they  do  not  possess,  and 
are  interfering  with  the  rights  of  com- 
plainants and  others  who  still  desire  to 
adhere  to  and  recognize  the  lawful  offi- 
cers of  that  association,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  as 
memhers  of  that  organization." 


NO  CHARGE 

"How  long  in  jail  fo'  Moses?" 

"Two  weeks." 

"What  am  de  cha'ge?" 

"No  cha'ge;  everythin'  am  free." 


Judge:  "Do  you  wish  to  challenge  any 
of  the  jurors?" 

Defendant:  "Well,  I  think  I  can  lick 
that  little  guy  on  the  end." 
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MEETING  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  S 

"lyTEETING  of  the  Illinois  State  Council 
of  Lathers  held  at  Labor  Temple 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  13th  and 
14th,  1930,  at  Springfield.  The  Council 
feels  very  proud  of  the  attendance  and 
how  the  Locals  responded  in  sending  their 
Delegates  notwithstanding  the  long  siege 
of  depression  in  the  Building  Industry  as 
there  is  no  work  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  Meeting  will  be  one  that  the  Dele- 
gates will  long  remember  and  the  Dele- 
gates who  brought  their  wives  and  if 
elected  again  to  represent  their  local  they 
will  sure  be  in  attendance  if  their  wives 
have  anything  to  say. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Illinois 
State  Council  of  Lathers  meets  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  Con- 
vention in  accordance  with  our  Constitu- 
tion and  on  Saturday,  September  13,  1930, 
was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Council, 
also  on  the  above  date  President  Borden 
of  the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers 
had  a  birthday;  the  Delegates  extended 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day  and  re- 
elected Brother  Borden  as  President  for 
the  ensuing  term  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Officers  and  'Members  of  Local 
Union  No.  20  on  Saturday  afternoon  had 
automobiles  waiting  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  to  take  the  Delegates,  their  wives 
and  visitors  to  visit  the  old  home  and 
tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Sunday  gave  a  banquet  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Council.  They  were  enter- 
tained by  the  famous  Roche  Brothers 
Radio  entertainers  who  sing  over  Station 
WOBS  of  Springfield,  111.,  and  all  of  those 
in  attendance  tried  out  their  vocal  cords 
by  singing  some  of  the  popular  songs  of 
days  gone  by;  their  voices  were  not  as 
good  as  before  the  eighteenth  amendment 
but  they  did  the  best  they  could  with  the 
absence  of  the  Amber  fluid.  Everybody 
had  a  good  time.  The  visitors  in  attend- 
ance were:  H.  J.  Hagen,  Business  Repre- 
sentative of  Local  Union  No.  73;  Harry 
Baldwin,  President  of  Local  Union  No. 
73;  Jack  Ahern  and  Fred  Watts,  members 
of  Local  Union  No.  73;  Earl  J.  McMahon, 
Business  Representative  of  Local  Union 
No.  74. 

N.  J.  Rodier,  Lathing  Contractor  of 
Local  Union  No.  20,  was  very  active  in 
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seeing  that  the  program  as  planned  by  the 
local  was  taken  care  of  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Delegates,  their  wives  and 
friends.  Contractor  Rodier  is  one  contrac- 
tor in  the  Lathing  business  that  is  pro- 
gressive and  out  after  all  the  work  that 
he  can  get  for  the  benefit  of  the  lather 
and  Local  Union  No.  20  should  be  pleased 
that  they  have  a  Contractor  that  co-oper- 
ates with  their  local  in  all  respects. 

Following  are  the  Officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  term: 

Floyd  Borden,  President;  P.  J.  Hickey, 
Vice  President;  George  T.  Moore,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Wm.  Corbett,  Sargeant-at- 
Arms;  Wm.  F.  Betz,  H.  W.  Weeks,  George 
Gaylord,  Trustees. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
State  Council  in  behalf  of  the  Delegates 
wants  to  thank  the  Officers  and  Members 
of  Local  Union  No.  20  for  their  splendid 
co-operation  and  entertainment  extended 
to  all  the  Delegates,  their  wives  and 
visitors. 

Fraternally  yours, 

GEORGE  T.  MOORE, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

 ^o  

UNIONS  ARE  "SELFISH,"  SAYS  PRISON 
LABOR  MAN 
Levin  J.  Chase,  secretary  New  Hamp- 
shire Board  of  Prison  Trustees,  doesn't 
like  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act,  which  goes 
into  effect  1934,  and  which  provides  that 
when  prison-made  goods  are  shipped  into 
another  State,  these  goods  come  under  the 
law  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Chase  said  the  "selfishness  and  il- 
logical reasoning  of  labor  unions,  wo- 
men's clubs  and  a  group  of  manufactur- 
ers" made  the  law  possible. 

"No  matter  what  the  legislation,  it  is 
not  possible  to  end  competition  between 
prison  and  free  labor  and  it  is  worse  than 
foolish  to  attempt  it,"  said  Mr.  Chase. 

He  is  mad  clear  through  at  the  "selfish- 
ness" of  organized  labor. 


CORRECT 

English  Prof. — "Correct  this  sentence: 
'Before  any  damage  could  be  done,  the 
fire  was  put  out  by  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment.' " 

Frosh — "The  fire  was  put  out  before 
any  damage  could  'be  done  by  the  volun- 
teer fire  department." 
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WIT 


PAPA  KNOWS 

"Papa,  is  horse  racing  a  clean  sport?" 
"Well,   sonny,   it   cleans   quite   a  few 
every  day." 

lilZZIE  IS  A  LADY 

He  had  choked  her.  She  was  dead — 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that.  He 
had  listened  to  her  dying  gasp. 

Now  she  was  cold — cold  as  the  hand  of 
death.  Yet  in  his  anger  he  was  not  con- 
vinced. Furiously  he  kicked  her;  with 
all  his  strength  he  shook  her.  To  his 
amazement  she  gasped,  trembled  through- 
out the  body  and  began  to  hum  softly. 

Jumping  into  the  seat,  grabbing  the 
steering  wheel  and  giving  her  gas,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  house  five  minutes  late  and 
Lizie  was  as  well  as  ever. 

She:    "Freddie  hasn't  been  out  a  night 
nor  taken  a  drink  for  three  weeks." 
He:    "Turned  over  a  new  leaf?" 
She:    "No,  he  turned  over  a  new  car." 

PLAYING  SAFE  WITH  TRAFFIC  COPS 
A  colored  man  was  driving  an  old  fliv- 
ver in  Sarasota,  Fla.  In  lieu  of  the  license 
plate,  he  had  a  shingle  attached  to  the 
rear  of  his  car  and  on  this  shingle  were 
printed  these  words:    "Lost  it." 

Usual  Position — "This  is  the  ward  for 
motor  maniacs,"  said  the  house  surgeon, 
showing  the  visitor  an  apparently  empty 
room. 

"Have  you  no  patients,  then?"  queried 
the  latter. 

"Oh,  yes,  we're  full  up,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "but  they're  all  under  the  beds  do- 
ing repairs." 

HE  WON 

He  raced  the  train!    He  got  acrosal 

And,  lest  you  think  I  rave 
When  I  assert  "He  got  across" — 

It's  right  here  on  his  grave. 


DON'T  HESITATE 

Mistress:  "You  will  have  a  very  easy 
time  here — we  have  no  children." 

Mandy:  "Don't  restrict  yo'self  on  ma 
account,  ma'am,  bekas  I's  very  fond  of 
children,  I  is." 

Tourist  (from  New  York):  "But  what 
makes  these  Western  prairies  so  flat?" 

Native:  "Well,  stranger,  we  think  it 
must  be  because  the  sun  sets  on  'em  every 
evening." 

HOW  HE  GOT  IT 

When  Jones  retired  from  the  Contract- 
ing business  with  a  fortune  of  $200,000. 
some  one  asked  him  how  he  managed  to 
do  it. 

The  rich  man  puffed  out  his  chest  and 
smoothed  back  his  hair  and  replied,  "My 
fortune  was  acquired  by  honesty,  rigid 
economy,  careful  management,  tireless  in- 
dustry, conscientious  effort,  indomitable 
perseverance  and  the  death  of  a  relative 
who  left  me  $198,000." 

An  old  English  grandma  said,  "You 
Americans  use  very  flippantly  the  expres- 
sion 'Cold  Shoulder,'  and  I  have  failed  to 
find  one  who  knew  its  origin. 

"The  English  hospitality  for  centuries 
back  was  famous  for  its  delectable,  hot, 
juicy  mutton,  but  when  the  guest's  stay 
was  prolonged  for  days  and  even  weeks, 
the  sire  privately  told  the  butler  to  'Serve 
the  shoulder  cold  until  further  notice!'" 

THE  NEXT  ONE 

"When  is  the  next  train  out  of  this 
burg?" 

"Twelve  o'clock,  sir." 

"What?    Isn't  there  one  before  that?" 

"No,  sir;  we  never  run  one  before  the 
next." 

MAID  SERVICE? 
Eloquently  furnished  south  apartment. 
— Ad  in  the  Waco  Times-Herald. 
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EIGHTEEN  HOLES 

Dentist  (just  off  for  a  round  of  golf) 
to  Assistant — "If  anyone  should  inquire, 
Miss  Brown,  I'm  away  on  business.  I 
have  eighteen  cavities  to  fill  this  after- 
noon!" 

TROLTBLE  BOTH  WAYS 

A  Georgia  lawyer  tells  of  a  darky 
charged  in  a  town  in  that  state  with  theft. 
His  lawyer  decided  to  put  him  in  the  box 
in  his  own  behalf.  The  magistrate,  be- 
ing doubtful  if  the  darky  understood  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  undertook  to  examine 
him  on  the  point. 

"Henry,"  he  said,  "you  know  what  will 
happen  to  you  if  you  tell  a  lie?" 

"Yes,  suh,"  said  Henry.  "I'll  go  to  hell 
and  burn  a  long  time." 

"Quite  right,"  replied  the  judge.  "And 
now  you  Ttnow  what  will  happen  if  you 
tell  the  truth?" 

"Yes,  suh,"  said  Henry.    "We  lose  the 


'That's    a    genuine  antique, 


sir. 


Patron:    "Gosh,  the  price  is  too  high!" 

Dealer:  "But  you  must  remember, 
wages  have  gone  away  up  during  the  last 
year." 

EVE  OP  THE  MARKETPLACE 

Old  Gentleman  (to  old  woman  selling 
apples):  "No,  no,  my  good  woman,  very 
nice,  but  you  mustn't  tempt  me." 

Old  Woman:  "Oo's  a-temptin'  yer? 
D'yer  think  this  is  the  bloomin'  Garden 
of  Eden?" 

SLOW  TO  REPLY 

While  an  old  man  was  fishing  in  a  large 
creek,  a  stranger  accosted  him  and  in- 
quired: "How  are  the  fish  today,  old 
man?" 

"Well,  sir,"  he  drawled,  "I  don't  know; 
I  dropped  'em  a  line,  but  got  no  reply." 


GETTIN'  EVEN 

"Mandy,  Ah  have  one  mo'  wish  before 
Ah  die." 

"What  is  that,  Charley?" 

"Ah  wants  you  to  marry  Deacon 
Smith." 

"Why  so,  Charley?" 

"Well,  the  deacon  trimmed  me  on  a 
boun'  dog  once." 

Open  Shop  Worker:  "You're  an  ador- 
able, sweet  girl!  May  the  Lord  bless  and 
keep  you — I  wish  I  could  afford  to!" 

JUST  FOR  FUN 

Two  colored  privates  were  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  their  huglers. 

"Why,  man,  dat  bugler  of  mah  reg'- 
ment  am  so  good  dat  when  he  plays  'Pay 
Day'  it  sound  'zactly  lak  de  Symphony  Or- 
chestra playin'  'De  -Rosary.'  " 

"Hush  yo'  mouf,  nigger;  when  Snow- 
ball Jones  wraps  his  lip  'round'  his  hugle 
an'  plays  de  mess  call;  Ah  looks  down  at 
mah  beans  an'  says:  'Strawberries,  toe- 
have  yo'self;  yo're  kickin'  de  whipped 
cream  out  o'  de  dish.'  " 

A  Colored  woman  consulted  the  village 
lawyer.  "Ah  want  to  divo'ce  mah  hus- 
band," she  smiled. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  asked  the 
lawyer." 

"That  nigger's  done  gone  an'  got  re- 
ligion, an'  we  ain't  seen  a  chicken  on  de 
table  foh  two  weeks." 

A  REASONABLE  QESTION 

She  came  into  the  police  station  with  a 
photograph  in  her  hand. 

"My  husband  has  disappeared,"  said 
she.  "This  is  his  photo,"  and  she  handed 
it  to  the  inspector. 

"I  want  him  found  at  once,"  she  added. 

The  inspector  looked  up  from  the 
photograph. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 
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Projects  of  $50,000  or  More 
Localities  Where  We  Have  No  Locals 


CALIFOKNIA 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF.— Calif.  Mission  Springs 
Sanitarium;  $1,000,000.  Archts.,  Hiller  & 
Sheet,   Los  Angeles.  Contemplated. 

CONNECTICUT 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN.  —  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church:  $200,000,  1  sty.  brk.  J.  DodfJ,  Chn. 
bldg.  comm. 

DELAWARE 

OXFORD,  DEL.— Lincoln  University:  $150,000,  ?, 
isty.  brk.  Yardley  Const.  Co.,  Schaff  Bldg. 
Phil. 

ILLINOl.S 

ALTON,  ILL.— St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Par- 
ish :  $200,000,  3  sty.  Archt.,  H.  P.  Hess,  1001 
Ambassador  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WILMETTE,  ILL.— Bahai  Temple:  $300,000.  Geo. 
A.  Fuller  Co.,  140  South  D^'arborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, and  Morris  Bldg.,  Phila. 

INDIANA 

CHESTERFIELD,  IND.— Indiana  Spiritualists, 
college,  chapel,  class  rooms,  hotel:  .fLICOOO, 
2  sty.  brk.  and  steel.  Private  plans.  Con- 
templated. 

GARY,   IND.— Apartment:    $200,000,  4  sty.  brk. 

Archt.,  S.  G.  Sevich,  Gary. 
NEWCASTLE,     IND,— Hospital     for  Epileptic: 

$150,000,  rein-con.    Under  public. 

lOW.A 

DAVENPORT,  lA.— Theatres  incl.  apartments: 
$2,000,000,  10  sty.  rein.-con.  Archts.,  A.  S. 
Graven,  Inc. 

FT.  DODGE,  lA.— Jr.  High  School,  $225,000,  2 
sty.,  rein.-con.    Bd.  of  Educ. 

KANSAS 

EL  DORADO,  KAN.— S.  B.  Allen  Memorial  Hos- 
pital :  $150,000,  3  sty.,  rein.-con.  Archts., 
Washbourn  &  Stookey,  222%  South  Main 
St.,  Ottawa.  Contemplated. 

LOUISIANA 

LAFAYETTE,  LA.— Southern  Amusement  Co.:  1 
sty.,  mezzanine  balcony,  brk.,  con.  Archt., 
H.  J.  Duncan,  120  Murray  St.,  Alexandria. 
Contemplated. 

RAYVILLE,  LA.— Richland  Parish  School  Bd. : 
$175,000,  3  sty.,  rein.-con.  Archt.,  E.  F. 
Meild,  City  Bank  Bldg.  Shreveport. 

MAINE 

PRYEBURG,    ME.— Academy:     $150,000,    2  sty. 

brk.,  Davison  &  Swanberg,  37  Amherst  St., 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
WEST  POWNAL.  ME.— State  School  for-  Feeble 

Minded,  $171,765.    N.  W.  Dowing,  210  State 

St.,  Presque  Isle. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
ARLINGTON,  MASS.— High  School  add'l:  $275,- 

000,  2  sty.  brk.    Archt..  G.  E.  Robinson,  KO 

Federal  St.,  Boston.  Contemplated. 
ATTLEBORO.   MASS.— St.  .Tohn  the  Evangelist 

Roman    Catholic    Church:     $200,000,    1  sty. 

stone.     Maginnis    &   Walsh,   Stateler  Bldg., 

Boston.  Contemplated. 
BARNSTABLE,     MASS.— Cape     Cod  Hospital: 

$150,000.     Archt.,    Shepard    &    Stearns,  53 

State  St.,  Boston.  Contemplated. 


BRAINTREE,    MASS.— Fire    &    Police  Station: 

$150,000,  2  sty.  brk.    Dacey  &  Tibbetts,  luc, 

40  Court  St.,  Boston. 
DANVERS,  MASS.— Commonwealth  of  Mass.  Dpt. 

Mental  Diseases,  State  House,  Boston:  $276,- 

988,  altering  3  sty.    Morris  Constr.  Co.,  92 

Gates  St.,  Lowell. 
EVERETT,    MASS.— Elm    St.     Baptist  Church: 

$150,000,  or  more,  1  sty.  brk.    F.  De  Sanctis, 

220  East  Eagle  St. 
—Hospital:    $350,000,  3   sty.     Bond  Bros.,  79 

Ferry  St. 

FALMOUTH,  MASS.— Beach  Club:    $150,000.  F. 

T.  Lawrence,  Locust  St.  Contemplated. 
FALMOUTH    HEIGHTS,    MASS.— Hotel :  $300,- 

000.    Archts.,  Silverman  &  Brown,  51  Cornill, 


MALDEN.  MASS.— Maiden  Hospital:  $1,000,000, 
3,  4,  5  sty.  brk.,  stone,  steel.  Thos.  O'Con- 
nor &  Co.,  238  Main  St.,  Cambridge. 

MATTAPAN,  MASS.— Library :  $150,000,  1  &  2 
sty.  brk.  Dacey  &  Thibetts,  40  Court  St., 
Boston. 

NORTH  ATTLEBORO,  MASS.— Grace  Episcopal 
Church:  $150,000,  1  sty.  brk.  stone.  Munroe 
&  Westcott  Inc.,  28  Washington  St. 

PEABODY,  MASS.— Penn.  Realty  Trust:  $150,- 
000,  3  sty.  brk.  E.  S.  Butterfield  Co.,  88 
Broad  St.,  Boston. 

SOUTH  BYFIELD,  MASS.— Rebuilding  South 
Byfield  Methodist  Church:  $1.50,(m  Derby 
Barnes  &  Champney,  3  Joy  St.,  Boston.  Con- 
templated. 

TEWKSBURY,  MASS.— Additions  to  Men's  and 
Women's  Hospitals  and  Industrial  Bldg. : 
$175,000,  2  sty.  brk.,  steel.  Archts.,  Putman 
&  Cox,  144  State  St.,  Boston. 

WOBURN,  MASS.— City  Hall,  police  station, 
court  house;  $250,000.  Archts.,  M.  A.  Dyer 
&  Co.,  1  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Y\\RMOUTH,  MASS.— Town,  School  Bldg.:  Ex- 
ceeds $150,000,  2  sty.  brk.  Archts.,  J.  H. 
Ritchie  &  Associates,  2.^50  Stuart  St., 


MICHIGAN 

BIRMINGHAM.  MICH.— Michigan  Bell  Tel.  Co.: 
$750,000,  3  stv.  brk.,  rein.-con.  Smith,  Hinch- 
man  &  Grylis,  800  Marquette  Bldg.,  Detroit. 
Contemplated. 

BLOOMFIELD  HILLS.  MICH.— Cranbroo  Insti- 
tute of  Sciences:  .$200,000,  2  sty.  brk.,  rein.- 
con.  I'lans  by  E.  Saarinen,  care  owner.  Con- 
templated. 

CAPAC,  MICH.— School:  $150,000,  2  sty.  brk., 
steel,  rein.-con.  Archts.,  Warren  St.  Holmes 
Co.,  Lansing. 

ESCANABA,  MICH.— High  School:  $376,995.  O. 
J.  Dykraan  Co.,  603  Bldg.  &  Loan  Bldg., 
Grand  Rapids. 

HOLLAND.  MICH.— Holland  Furnace  Co.:  ?250,- 
000,  3  sty.  F.  E.  Davison,  Monadnock  Blk., 
Chicago,  III.  Contemplated. 

MINNESOTA 

ALBERT  LEA,  MINN.— School  gymnasium: 
$140,000,  1  stv.  brk.,  stone.  Archts.,  Hamil- 
ton, Fellows  &  Nedved,  814  Tower  Court. 
Contemplated. 

HOPKINS,  MINN. —Glen  Lake  Sanatorium 
Comn:  $150,000,  3  sty.  rein.-con.  E.  C.  Gale, 
chn.,  1430  Rand  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI 

CLAYTON,  MO.— Church  auditorium  &  Sunday 
School:  $.300,000.  1  sty.  brk.  Archts.,  Jamie- 
son  &  Spearl,  1116  Arcade  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
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FERGUSON,  MO— Mothers'  and  Children  Home 
of  Christian  Church:  $250,000,  2  sty.  brk. 
Boaz-Kiel  Constr.  Co.,  411  North  7th  St., 
St.  Louis. 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  MO.— Lincoln  University: 
$300,000,  2  and  4  sty.,  rein.-con.  H.  W. 
Underhill  Constr.  Co.,  Jefferson  City. 

PARKVILLE,  MO.— Park  College:    $150,000,  1  & 

2  sty.  rein.-con.  H.  H.  Fox,  301  East  30th 
St.,  Kansas  City. 

NEBRASKA 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB.— Hospital  (add'l)  :  $250,- 
529,  4  sty.    P.  Sothman,  Grand  Island. 

NEW  JERSEY 

BAYHEAD,  N.  J.— Bd,  Educ. :  $1.55,000,  1  and  2 

sty.  brk.,  steel.    Archt.,  K.  W.  Dalzell,  263 

■Central  Ave.,  East  Orange,  Cont. 
PAIRLAWN,  N.  J.— School :  $150,000,  2  sty.  brk., 

rein.-con.     Bd.  of  Educ.  Contemplated. 
MANASQUAN,  N.  J.— High   School:    $250,000,  3 

sty.  brk.,  steel.    Archt.,  Coffin  &  Coffin,  522 

5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Contemplated. 
MENDHAM,  N.  J.— Sisters  of  Christian  Charity, 

$150,000.    J.  J.  McMahon,  Inc.,  40  East  49th 

St.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.— Addition  to  Sr.  High 
School:  $150,000,  2  sty.  brk.,  rein.-con.  Archt., 
A.  Merchant,  1  Elm  Row. 

NEW  YORK 

AUBURN,  N.  Y.— Mercy  Hospital:  $300,000,  6 
sty.  brk.  J.  B.  Pike  &  Son,  Inc.,  1  Circle 
St.,  Rochester. 

GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y.— Nathan  Littauer  Hos- 
pital: $150,000.  C.  P.  Boland  &  Co.,  101 
Park  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y.— College  Bldg.  &  Prac- 
tice School:  Exceeds  $150,000.  State  Dpt., 
Educ,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Albany.  Contem- 
plated. 

OHIO 

CARTHAGENE,  O.— Seminary  Congregation  of 
the  Precious  Blood:  $300,000,  3  sty.  brk., 
concrete.  Archt.,  W.  Koehl,  1900  Euclid 
Bldg.,  Cleveland. 

OXFORD,  O.— Miami  University  :  $300,000,  2  ,sty. 
brk.  Archt.,  Garber  &  Woodward,  4  West 
7th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Contemplated. 

ONTARIO 

FORT  WILLIAM,  ONT.— School :  $400,000,  3  sty. 
concrete,  brk.,  steel.  Archt.,  R.  E.  Mason, 
Francis  Blk.  Contemplated. 

NEW  MARKET,  ONT.— Pickering  College: 
$150,000,  3  sty.  brk.  con.  Forsey,  Page  & 
Steel,  20  St.  Clair  Ave.,  W.  Toronto.  Con- 
templated. 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT.— High  School  Bd.— $225,000, 

3  sty.  rein.-con.  Cox  Constr.  Co.,  46  King 
St.,  West  Toronto. 

SANDWICH,  ONT.— Diocese  of  London.  Roman 
Catholic  Church:  $150,000,  Meldrum  ltd.  Con- 
templated. 

SUDBURY,  ONT.— Addition  to  High  &  Technical 
School:  $150,000,  3  sty.  brk.  Cox  Constr. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  46  King  St.,  W.  Toronto. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AMBRIDGE,  PA.— Bell  Tele.  Exchange:  $250,- 
000.  J.  T.  Windrim,  1501  Commonwealth 
Bldg.,  Phil.  Contemplated. 

BEAVERSDALE,  PA.— Grade  &  High  School: 
$150,000,  1  sty.  brk.  Bd.  of  Educ,  Sommer- 
hlU  Twp.  Contemplated. 

GROVE  CITY,  PA.— Grove  City  College  (build- 
ing) :  $750,000,  Olmstaed  Bros.,  99  Warren 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
—Science  Bldg.  on  campus  for  Grove  City 
College:  $300,000,  brk.  Archts.,  W.  G.  Eckles 
&  Co.,  Law  Savings  &  Trade  Bldg.,  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

LOBBTTA,  PA.— Science  Bldg.:  $300,000,  3  sty. 
brk.,  steel.  Archt.,  A.  M.  Tadejeski,  1137 
Ridge  Ave.,  Johnstown. 

MEDIA.  PA.— Jail:  $706,704,  1,  2,  3  sty.  rein.- 
con.    T.  C.  Trafford,  2339  N.  15th  St.,  Phlla. 


MORGANZA,     PA.  —  Comrs.     Penn.  Training 

School   (2  cottages)  :  $200,000.    Bldg.  Service 

Co.,  Johnstown. 
SOMERSET,  PA.— High  School,  incl.  swimming 

pool:    $150,000,    3    sty.    brk.    Archt.,  E.  H. 

Walker  &  Mong,  226  E.  Church  St. 

QUEBEC 

QUBC,  STE.  ANNE  DE  LA  POCATIERRE— 
Provincial  Dept.  of  Agriculture  (add'l  to 
agriculture  college)  :  $300,000,  5  sty.  brk., 
con.  F.  X.  Lambert,  329  Grand  Alle,  Que- 
bec City. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.— Memorial  Hospital:  $200,- 
000,  3  sty.  brk.  H.  M.  Soule,  110  Brook  St., 
Pawtucket. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

SASKATOON.  SASK.— Superstructure  for  Hotel: 
$2,000,000.  Archt.,  J.  Schofield,  ch.  Canadian 
Nat'l  Rys.,  514  Keefer  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

TEXAS 

BEAUMONT,  TEX.— Court  House:  $767,162,  14 
sty.  brk.,  rein.-con.  McDaniel  Bros.,  Kyle 
Bldg. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX.— Court  House:  $100,- 
000,  5  sty.  rein.-con.  Archt.,  Levy  &  Diel- 
man  State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.  Contemplated. 

LUBBOCK,  TEX.— Temple  Ellis:  $180,000,  re- 
building 6  sty.  incl.  stores,  rein.-con.  J  J. 
Clements,  1808  16th  St. 

NEW  BRAUNFELS,  TEX.— Southland  Nature 
Cure  Sanatorium  Inc. :  $150,000,  2  sty.  rein.- 
con.  Archt.,  H.  P.  Smith,  care  Nat'l  Bank 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  San  Antonio.  Contem- 
plated. 

UTAH 

PROVO,  UTAH.— Men's  Award  for  State  Mental 
Hospital:  $250,000,  4  sty.  Archt,  J.  Nelson, 
Provo. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  VT.— Chittendon  County  Trust 
Co.:  $200,000,  2  sty.  brk.,  con.  Archt.,  Har- 
per &  West,  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Con- 
templated. 


GOMPERS  raCH  SCHOOL  TO  OPEN  IN 
NEW  YORK 

Plans  for  the  new  Samuel  Gompers  In- 
dustrial High  School  for  Boys  are  being 
completed  and  construction  is  expected  to 
begin  in  the  Fall. 

The  building  will  cost  $1,660,000  and 
will  seat  1,700  students. 

The  equipment  will  include  a  radio 
room,  press,  linotype  and  composing 
rooms,  as  well  as  shops  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  will  have  telephone,  motor  and 
dynamo,  electric  light  and  power,  and 
auto  transmission  and  chassis  shops  and 
architectural  drawing  rooms. 


EASILY  SATISFIED 

Judge:  "What  have  you  to  say  hefore  I 
pass  sentence  on  you?" 

Pudge:  "Nothing,  except  that  it  takes 
very  little  to  satisfy  me,  your  Honor." 
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MANY  A  TRUE  WORD  IS 
rpHE  caption  employed  ia  reminescent  of 
an  old  proverb,  trite  but  true,  for  in 
its  application  to  the  fourth  estate,  it  has 
been  humorously  stated  that  if  a  dog  bites 
a  man,  such  an  occurrence  while  it  may 
be  a  painful  experience,  could  scarcely  be 
considered  news;  but,  if  a  man  bit  a  dog, 
such  an  event,  hecause  of  its  unusual  and 
spectacular  nature,  would  constitute  news 
in  all  the  term  implies. 

From  England  comes  a  story  that  proves 
that  proverbs  represent  the  essence  of  ac- 
tual human  experience,  for  it  tells  us  that 
for  one  brief  afternoon  the  seaside  town 
of  Heme  Bay  broke  into  the  front  pages  of 
the  London  afternoon  papers  because  real 
news  happened  there. 

n  other  words,  a  man  bit  a  dog  in  Herne 
Bay. 

Hundreds  of  bathers  were  astonished 
to  see  the  owner  of  a  dog  which  had  been 
running  about  the  beach  barking  and 
snapping  at  people,  suddenly  pick  up  the 
dog  and  give  it  a  good  hard  bite. 

The  dog  gave  one  startled  yelp  and  tore 


OFTEN  SPOKEN  IN  JEST 

off  down  the  beach.  A  moment  later  it 
returned  to  its  owner  and  docilely  trotted 
at  his  heels. 

"I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies  to 
keep  the  pup  from  snapping  at  people,  but 
none  of  them  worked,"  said  its  owner.  "So 
I  thought  I'd  show  him  what  it  felt  like 
to  be  snapped  at  himself.  It  was  a  last- 
measure  remedy  but  it  seems  to  have 
worked." 

When  the  self-styled  world's  greatest 
newspaper  in  both  its  news  and  editorial 
columns  claimed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  racketeering  in  general  and  racketeers 
in  particular  the  Federation  News  was 
one  of  the  few  papers  that  conceded  the 
probable  truth  of  such  a  boastful  statement 
and  even  strongly  intimated  that  no  one 
could  consistently  know  more  of  racketeer- 
ing than  a  racketeer.  A  truism  that  the 
Lingle  bump-off  and  subsequent  blow-up 
verified  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  that  many  a  true 
word  is  often  spoken  in  jest.  Kismet 
Allah  thy  will  be  done. 


U.    S.   yiAUj   SERVICE   IS   FINEST  IN 
WORLD 

Washington,  D.  C. — "No  other  nation 
gives  to  its  citizens  a  mail  service  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  United  States,"  de- 
clares the  Post  Office  Department. 

"The  citizens  of  no  other  country  can 
communicate  with  each  other  or  with  the 
outside  world  at  so  small  a  cost  as  they 
can  in  this  country,"  it  was  stated. 

"Xo  other  country  even  remotely  ap- 
proaches the  United  States  in  the  amount 
of  mail  handled. 

"The  United  States  postal  system  han- 
dles one-third  of  the  world's  mail,  equal- 
ling in  number  all  the  pieces  handled  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  com- 
bined." 

The  Department  called  attention  to  the 
freedom  from  mail  censorship  in  this 
country,  as  compared  with  the  propensity 
of  other  countries  for  "cracking  seals." 


MIRACLE  MAN,  JUST  THE  SAME 
Judge:    "So  your  name's  Joshua?  Are 

you  the  Joshua  who  commanded  the  sun 

to  stand  still?" 

Joshua:    "No,  sir;   I'm  the  man  who 

made  the  moonshine." 


CANT  THIS  APPLY  TO  LABOR? 

An  "ungovernable  surplus  production 
has  wrecked  many  an  industry,"  said  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Hyde,  in  urging 
farmers  to  unite  and  limit  production,  as 
is  the  rule  among  industrial  captains. 

"We  work  3  65  days  a  year  every  fellow 
for  himself,  refuse  to  co-operate  with  any- 
body, produce  a  surplus — and  reap  a  de- 
clining standard  of  living." 

Why  can't  that  argument  apply  to  wage 
workers?  Why  is  the  power  of  govern- 
ment not  thrown  against  the  policy  of 
splitting  wage  workers  and  speeding  up 
production,  while  a  contrary  rule  applies 
in  every  other  walk  of  life? 

Why  is  the  slightest  tendency  of  work- 
ers to  unite  resisted? 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  men  still 
secretly  hold  to  the  serf  concept  and  the 
fear  that  workers  may  challenge  more 
than  one  wrong  if  the  principle  of  organ- 
ized labor  is  frankly  accepted. 

Let  all  groups  but  labor  unite,  and 
guard  the  interests  of  labor  with  a  pater- 
nal care,  seems  to  be  the  system. 


"Do  you  believe  in  clubs  for  women 7 ' 
"Yes,  if  kindness  fails." 
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UNION  WORKERS  SCORE  HEAVILiY  IN 
SOUTHRN  PRIMARIES 

Washington. — Organized  labor  scored 
heavily  in  the  recent  Southern  primaries 
that  retired  Senator  Blease  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana  to 
private  life. 

Both  senators  voted  for  Judge  Parker 
and  ignored  labor's  pleas  for  social  legis- 
lation. 

Blease  not  only  supported  Judge  Par- 
ker, but  blocked  Senator  Wheeler's  reso- 
lution for  an  investigation  of  the  textile 
industry.  Blease  favors  "unionism"  of 
the  type  satisfactory  to  low-wage  employ- 
ers and  urged  South  Carolina  mill  work- 
ers to  shun  the  United  Textile  Workers, 
an  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate,  and  form  local 
organizations  chartered  by  the  State. 

The  Columbia  Herald,  published  in 
Blease's  home  town,  editorially  said:  "It 
is  believed  that  the  defeat  of  Senator 
Blease  is  due  to  organzied  labor.  Organ- 
ized labor  does  not  forget,  and  it  does  not 
forgive  readily.  Those  who  have  been  op- 
posing organized  labor  will  do  well  to 
take  notice." 

Southern  correspondents  of  Eastern 
metropolitan  newspapers  agree  that  or- 
ganized labor  defeated  the  two  senators. 
A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World 
from  Columbia,  S.  C,  says:  "Organized 
labor  defeated  Cole  L.  Blease  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate.  They  conducted  a  well 
organized  campaign,  virtually  every  branch 
turning  its  biggest  guns  on  Blease  and  its 
best  efforts  for  Byrnes  (former  congress- 
man), whose  record  in  Congress  met  with 
their  favor." 

The  New  Orleans  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  wires  that  paper:  "For  the 
first  time  in  Louisana's  history  labor  voted 
for  one  man,  and  the  man  was  Long  (gov- 
ernor). He  had  the  indorsement  of  Wm. 
Green,  president  A.  F.  of  L." 


GREEN  BLAMES  BLIND  EMPLOYERS 
FOR  STATE  IDLE  FUND  AGITATION 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — "Work,  not  char- 
ity, is  the  remedy  for  unemployment,"  de- 
clared Wm.  Green,  president  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  Executive  Council.  Employers' 
refusal  to  face  unemployment  conditions 
is  responsible  for  "dole"  agitation,  he 
said. 

The  trade  union  executive  rejects  the 
theory  that  forced  unemployment  insur- 


ance be  substituted  for  systems  that  will 
keep  workers  employed.  The  shorter  work 
day  and  work  week,  a  balanced  produc- 
tion with  demand,  and  regularization  of 
employment  to  meet  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment were  suggested  by  Mr.  Green. 

In  seasonal  industries,  where  unem- 
ployment can  not  be  avoided,  Mr.  Green 
recommends  a  joint  fund  set  up  by  em- 
ployers and  employed  to  operate  during 
the  dull  periods.  In  so-called  cyclical  de- 
pressions, said  Mr.  Green,  work  should 
be  divided,  rather  than  discharge  men. 

"The  dole  system,"  he  said,  "embodies 
a  vicious  principle  in  that  it  attempts  to 
provide  relief  by  supplying  only  the  mini- 
mum of  subsistence.  The  workers  deserve 
more  than  mere  subsistence.  The  dole 
system  also  develops  a  paternalism  that 
is  demoralizing.  Men  and  women  should 
have  opportunities  to  earn  their  living 
and  not  be  objects  of  charity. 

"There  is  a  danger  that  the  employing 
group  will  fail  to  properly  appraise  the 
situation  and  be  confronted  with  demands 
for  compulsory  employment  insurance  and 
the  dole,  for  if  people  are  not  supplied 
with  work  that  they  may  feed,  clothe  and 
house  themselves  and  their  dependents 
they  will  have  to  be  cared  for  In  some 
other  way. 

"The  obligation  rests  upon  industry  to 
promote  employment.  If  the  dole  is  estab- 
lished the  employers  will  'be  to  blame  be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  deal  with  un- 
employment in  a  way  that  will  stabilize 
-employment. 

"The  danger  is  that  there  is  but  one 
step  from  compulsory  unemployment  in- 
surance to  the  dole.  The  American  worker 
resents  being  compelled  to  make  a  fixed 
contribution  to  a  fund.  In  this  respect 
he  is  different  from  the  Europeon  worker. 
He  is,  however,  willing  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  payments  when  worked 
out  by  a  joint  agreement  with  employers. 
He  objects  to  being  told  what  he  must 
do." 


Mrs.  Julia  Burrell,  census  enumerator 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  questioning  the 
head  of  an  Italian  family,  to  draw  him  out 
as  to  his  attitude  toward  the  government. 

"You  are  willing  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution, aren't  you?"  asked  the  census 
lady. 

"Naw,"  replied  the  Italian  with  shrugs 
and  gestures.  "I  gotta  wife  and  six  keed 
now." 
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Report  of  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer 
ON  FINANCES 


Local 

Amt.  Paid 

Local 

7   

9   

24   

  1.50 

179 

39   

184 

42   

185 

47   

  3.00 

190  . 

74   

  .tSSO 

207  . 

80    1.50 

211 

85                                            42  00 

215  . 

90   

  1.50 

100   

  19.50 

263  . 

lot   

279  . 

131   

  1.50 

281  . 

COXVEXTION   ASSESSMENT  FUN 
Amt. 


,  Paid 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
31.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Local 
315  . 


Amt.  Paid 

....  3.00 

....  1.50 

....  1.50 

....  1.50 

  1.50 

....  1.50 


$228.00 

Less  amount  overpaid  by 
Local  11  In  Aug   1.50 

TOTAL  $226.50 


RECAPITULATION 

Balance  in  Fund,  August  30,  1930  $13,147.50 

September  receipts    226.50 


Balance  in  Fund,  September  30,  1930  $13,374.i 


Sept.  Local  Amount 

2  76  Aug.  report  8.10 

2  366  Aug.  report   . . .  9.90 

2  154  Aug.  report  . . .  3.60 

2  208  Aug.  report  (cr.) 

2  439  Aug.  report  (cr.) 

2  15  Sept.  report  . . .  11.70 

2  43  Aug.  report   . . .  6.30 

2  431  Aug.  report   ...  3.85 

2  419  Aug.  report  (cr.) 

2  380  Aug.  report   . . .  5.40 

2  90  Aug.  report  . . .  8.10 

2  455  Sept.  report  . . .  19.00 

2  243  Aug.  report  . . .  4.50 

2  328  Aug.  report   .  . .  6.55 

2  300  Aug    report   ...  11.70 

2  224  Aug.  report   . . .  49.70 

2  24  Aug.  report   . . .  24.53 

2  136  Aug.  report   ...  18.00 

2  148  Sept.  report  ...  10.90 

2  1  July-Aug.  tax 

(add'l)    3.60 

2  268  Aug.  report  . . .  18.90 

2  9  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

2  62  Sept.  report  ...  26.65 

2  144  Aug.  report   .  . .  18.25 

2  446  Aug.  report   ...  13.50 

2  279  Supp   1.20 

2  309  Aug.  tax  (add'l)  .90 

3  53  Sept.  report  . . .  132.30 

4  298  Aug.  repoft  ...  9.00 
4  135  Sept.  report  ...  8.10 
4  7  Aug.  report  . . .  5.40 
4  97  Enroll.;  B.  T..  83.70 
4  31  Supp   1.25 

4  315  July-Aug,  tax 

(add'l)    15.30 

5  364  Aug.  report  (cr.) 

5  127  Sept.  report  . . .  8.70 

5  39  Aug.  report  ...  52.80 

5  132  Aug.  report  ...  13.50 

5  78  Sept.  report  . . .  60.50 

5  162  Aug.  report   ...  90.40 

5  250  Sept.  report  ...  23.50 

5  9  B.  T.  &  reinst.  53.40 

5  301  Supp   1.50 

5  68  .Sept.  report  ...  40.40 

8  55  Sept.  report  ...  14.40 

8  276  Aug.  report  ...  10.80 

8  51  Aug.  report   . . .  10.40 

8  11  Sept    report  . . .  3.60 

8  197  Aug.  report  ...  24.85 

8  142  Aug.-Sept.  report  48.60 

8  194  Sept.  report  ...  41.30 

8  115  Aug.  report   ...  14.40 

8  413  Sept.  report  ...  16.20 

8  383  Sept.  report  ...  9.50 

8  32  Sept.  report  . . .  18.70 

8  394  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

8  54  Aug   report  . . .  37.90 

8  21  Sept.  report  ...  10.10 

8  227  Aug.-Sept.  report  5.40 

8  165  Sept.  report  ...  8.10 


SEPTEMBER  RECEIPTS 

Sept.  Local  Amount 

9  212  Sept.  report  ...  10.30 

9  87  Sept.  report  ...  24.30 

9  121  Sept.  report  ...  11.80 

9  36  Sept.  report  ...  25.10 

9  5  Aug.  report  ...  97.50 

9  105  Aug.  report  ...  10.20 

9  106  Sept.  report  ...  40.70 

9  185  Sept.  report  ...  42.50 

9  378  Sept.  report  ...  8.10 

10  358  Aug.  report  ...  12.70 

10  158  Sept.  report  . . .  6.00 

10  320  Sept.  report  ...  3.00 

10  113  Sept.  report  ...  11.70 

10  184  Aug.  report  ...  10.00 

10  108  Sept.  report  ...  38.40 

11  19  Sept.  report  ...  12.60 
11  479  Sept.  report  .  . .  9.70 
11  64  Aug.  report  .  . .  21.20 
11  295  Sept.  report  ...  16.20 
11  23  Sept.  report  ...  14.70 
11  213  Aug.  report  ...  4.50 
11  422  Sept.  report  ...  5.20 
11  382  Sept.  report  ...  6.30 
11  4  Sept.  report  ...  22.10 
11  31  Sept.  report  ...  9.00 
11  131  B.  T.  &  reinst.  26.40 
11  57  Sept.  report  . . .  26.20 

11  83  Aug.  report  ...  47.70 

12  395  Aug.  report  .  . .  16.20 
12  336  Aug.-Sept.  report  9.80 
12  475  Sept.  report  ...  5.30 
12  360  Aug.  report  ...  4.90 
12  398  Aug.  report  ...  7.70 
12  172  Aug.  report  ...  14.50 
12  1  Sept.  report  . . .  8.10 
12  292  Sept.  report  ...  19.05 
12  397  Sept.  report  . . .  2.70 
12  359  Sept.  report  ...  44.93 
15  93  Sept.  report  . . .  18.90 
15  246  Sept.  report  . . .  9.90 
15  344  Sept  report  . . .  12.10 
15  305  Sept.  report  . . .  9.00 
15  67  Aug.  report  ...  48.60 
15  474  Sept.  report  ...  10.80 
15  211  Sept.  report  ...  10.70 
15  176  Sept.  report  ...  5.40 
15  &3  Sept.  report  ...  5.65 
15  460  Sept.  report  ...  5.40 
15  340  Sept.  report  . . .  14.20 
15  8  -Sept.  report  . . .  18.90 
15  70  Sept.  report  . . .  5.40 
15  391  Aug.-Sept.  report  1.20 
15  18  Sept.  report  ...  7.40 
15  84  Sept.  report  ...  6.30 
15  76  Sept.  report  ...  6.30 
15  107  Sept.  report  . . .  22.50 
15  263  Sept.  report  . . .  6.00 
15  109  Sept.  report  ...  32.50 
15  28  Aug.  report  ...  26.40 
15  2.i2  Aug.  report  (cr.) 

15  210  Aug.  report  ...  7.60 

15  111  Sept.  report  ...  14.50 

15  262  Sept.  report  ...  14.90 


Sept.  Local  Amount 

15  166  Sept.  report  ...  23.40 

15  315  Sept.  report  ...  59.70 

15  424  Sept.  report  ...  8.00 

15  232  Sept.  report  ...  23.10 

15  309  Sept.  report  ...  11.70 

15  345  Sept.  report  ...  31.95 

15  260  Sept.  report  ...  16.00 

15  379  Sept.  report  ...  19.55 

15  81  Sept.  report  ...  14.30 

15  207  Aug.  report   .  . .  20.00 

15  192  July-Aug.-Sept. 

reports    13.70 

13  30  Aug.  report  ...  48.00 

15  72  Sept.  report  ...  233.40 

15  190  Aug.  report   ...  54.90 

15  392  Sept.  report  ...  12.90 

16  301  Sept.  report  . . .  47.70 
16  275  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

16  440  Sept.  report  ...  9.90 

16  209  Aug.-Sept.  report  16.20 

16  371  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

16  134  Sept.  report  ...  12.25 

16  225  July-Aug.  report  27.90 

16  254  Sept.  report  ...  9.00 

16  3S0  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

16  40  Sept.  report  ...  3.60 

16  145  Sept.  report  ...  18.00 

16  71  Sept.  report  ...  26.25 

16  88  B.  T.  &  R.  etc.  53.20 

16  386  Sept.  report  ...  26.70 

16  168  Sept.  report  ...  3.00 

16  281  Holding  a/c 

trans,   indt. . .  33.90 

17  59  Aug.-Sept.  re- 

ports (cr.) 

17  12  Sept.  report  ...  16.20 

17  448  Sept.  report  ...  28.20 

17  321  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

17  97  Sept.  report  ...  76.80 

17  238  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

17  34  Sept.  report  ...  21.45 

17  120  Aug.   report  ...  22.80 

17  125  Sept.  report  ...  20.70 

17  155  Sept.  report  ...  40.15 

17  1  Aug.-Sept.  tax 

(add'l)    2.00 

17  429  Sept.  report  ...  39.85 

17  73  Sept.  report  ...  48.20 

18  354  Sept.  report  ...  7.20 
18  357  Sept.  report  ...  9.20 
18  278  Sept.  report  ...  46.35 
18  147  Aug.  report  ...  9.90 
18  449  Aug.  report  ...  3.00 
IS  427  Aug.  report  ...  5.00 
18  400  Sept.  report  ...  5.40 
18  23  Sept.  report  ...  16.20 
18  80  Aug.-Sept.  report  13.50 
18  122  Sept.  report  ...  46.50 

18  47  Sept.  report  ...  169.60 

19  4.'?9  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

19  27  Sept.  report  ...  72.00 

19  346  Aug.  report  ...  21.60 

22  44  Sept.  report  ...  8.10 
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Sept.  Local 

Amount 

Sept.  Local 

Amount 

22 

205 

report  . . 

16.20 

24 

83 

Sept.  report  ... 

9.90 

report  . . 

10.80 

Sept.  report  . . . 

5.40 

22 

473 

Sept! 

report  . . 

2.70 

24 

126 

Sept.  report  . . . 

14.90 

report  . . 

6.30 

Sept.  report  . . . 

25.20 

22 

116 

Sept. 

report  . . 

26.60 

24 

315 

B.  T. ;  supp  

7..30 

22 

143 

Sept. 

report  . . 

53.10 

24 

33 

Sept.  report  . . . 

114.30 

138 

Aug. 

6.00 

24 

110 

Sept.  report  . . . 

3.95 

22 

434 

Sept. 

report  . . 

2.70 

24 

42 

Sept.  report  ... 

126.75 

22 

123 

Sept. 

report  . . 

8.10 

25 

31 

Aug. -Sept.  tax 

(add'l)   

Sept.  report  . . . 

Sept. 

report  . . 

10.30 

1  Rn 

oo 
22 

o-n 
20 

Sept. 
Sept. 

report  . . 
report  . . 

8.50 
18.60 

95 

64 

20.80 

22 

185 

B.  T 
etc. 
B.  T. 

;  supp. 

lU.UU 

8.10 

9- 

Aug. -Sept.  tax 

3.60 

71 

OR 
17^ 

Sept.  report  . . . 

27.00 

22 

9- 

iln 

Sept.  report  . . . 

33.30 

99 

9?^ 

Enroll;  supp.. 

4.90 

99f! 

Sept.  report  . . . 

17.70 

99 

Sept. 

report  . . 

94.30 

9^ 

Sept.  report  . . . 

5.65 

99 

1-1 
2l 

Aug. 

report  . . 

18.00 

9^ 

AT 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

7.60 

99 

Sept. 

report  . . 

4.50 

R« 

Sept.  report  . . . 

54.45 

55 

S9 

Sept. 

report  . . 

14.40 

9- 
2.0 

99S 

July-Aug.  re- 

99 

Sept. 

report  . . 

34.40 

ports  (cr.) 

99 

Sept. 

report  . . 

17.80 

9- 

Sept.  report  . . . 

12.60 

92 

203 

Sept. 

report  . . 

5.40 

5(5 

243 

Sept.  report  , . . 

6.00 

23 

272 

Sept. 

report  . . 

.90 

26 

238 

Sept.  report  ... 

9.90 

Sept. 

report  . . 

15.30 

^70 

Sept,  report  . . . 

4.50 

23 

Sept. 

report  . 

4.50 

9(' 

Sept.  report  . . . 

9.00 

23 

14 

Sept. 

report  .  . 

3.95 

26 

230 

Sept    report  . . . 

7.80 

23 

65 

Aug. 

report  . . 

145.80 

26 

383 

B.  T.  &  reinst; 

23 

75 

Sept. 

report  . . 

46.40 

enroll;  etc.... 

106.50 

23 

25 

Int'l 

fine,  etc. 

5.90 

26 

353 

Sept.  report  . . . 

29.90 

23 

438 

Sept. 

report  . . 

4.50 

26 

202 

Sept.  report  . . . 

8.10 

24 

7 

Overpd.  trans 
Indt  

.05 

29 
29 

282 
302 

Sept.  report  ... 
Sept.  report  . . . 

10.00 
9.00 

24 

414 

Sept. 

report  . . 

8.00 

29 

43 

Sept.  report  . . . 

4.50 

24 

313 

Sept. 

report  . . 

6.30 

29 

366 

Sept.  report  . . . 

10.55 

Sept.  Local  Amount 

29  287    Sept.  report  ...  2.70 

29  90    Sept.  report  ...  8.10 

29  114    Sept.  report  ...  4.20 

29  99   Sept.  report  ...  18.50 

29  332    Sept.  report  . . .  10.80 

29  296    Sept.  report  (cr.) 

29  234    Sept.  report  . . .  35.60 

29  268    Sept.  report  ...  2.35 

29  49    Sept.  report  ...  11.70 

29  281    Sept.  report  ...  18.90 

29     75    Supp   1.00 

29    176    Former   indt   4.40 

29  194    Enroll.  &  supp.  3.90 

29  29    Sept.  report  ...  42.25 

29  300    Sept.  report  .  . .  10.80 

29  104    Sept.  report  ...  103.50 

30  171  Sept.  report  ...  15..30 
30  307  Sept.  report  ...  3.20 
30  319  Sept.  report  ...  6.30 
.30  100  Sept.  report  ...  196.20 
.30  48  Sept.  report  ...  6.30 
30  98  ,Tuly  report  ...  2.80 
30  24  Sept.  report  ...  39.60 
.30  88  Sept.  report  ...  76.75 
.30  79  Sept.  report  ...  19.20 
30  419    Sept.  report  (cr.) 

30  348    Sept.  report  . . .  54.65 

30  74    Sept.  report  ...  1,026.40 

30  Advt.— The   Lather..  30.00 

30  Transfer  indt.— 

Sept   1,311.65 

30    Interest    4.05 

TOTAL  $8,224.35 


Sept. 

2    Refund  of  fines   remitted   by  Int'l 
Executive  Board  : 

Wm.  A.  Porter,  1032  $  100.00 

Louis  A.  Porter,  21867   100.00 

Herman  C.  Frey,  17836    25.00 

2    Philip  A.    Hendrick,    attorney    for  , 
Local  72,   as  authorized   by  Int'l 

Executive  Board,  June  23,  1930..  300.00 
5    Int'l   Labor   News  Service,  August 

service    10.00 

8   Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  Aug. 

service    3.00 

8   The  Distillata  Co.,  Aug.  service   5.75 

8   Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Aug. 

telegrams    17.43 

16    National    Tuberculosis    Assn.,  cuts 

and  material  for  The  Lather   10.00 

16    Frank  Morrison,  Sept.  tax  to  A.  F. 

of  L   165.00 

16    Wm.   J.  Spencer,  Jr.,  Sept.   tax  to 

Bldg.   Trades  Dept   123.75 

16   The  Acme  Stamp  Co.,  local  supp   5.00 

16   Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp..  3.74 

16   September  rent    225.00 

18  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and 

long  distance  service   38.49 

19  Postage   16.50 

J.  L.  Glenn,  26686,  refund  of  fine  as 
per  decision  of  General  President, 

August   19,    1930   34.00 

Perry    Hamilton,    32954,    refund  of 
fine   as   per    decision    of  General 

President,  August  19,  1930   34.00 
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dis«i;bsemi:nts 
Sept. 

30    Riehl   Printing   Co.,    Sept.  Journal, 

local  and  office  supp   1,035.90 

30    The  Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office 

supp   24.50 

30  The  National  Advertising  Co.,  mail- 
ing September  journal   77.23 

30    Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp   1108 

30   Death  claims.   Local  64,   E.   R.  La 

Surs,  16103    500.00 

30   Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President, 

salary  and  expenses   1,350.00 

30   Terry  Ford.  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.,  salary 

and  expens'is    1,364.70 

30   J.  B.   Bowen,  organizer   811.78 

30    Oscar  Channel,  special  organizer   300.00 

30   C.  J,   Haggerty,   organizer   524.15 

30    Edw.  N.  Kelley,  organizer   617.10 

.30    Edw.  F.  McKnight,  organizer   630.34 

30   J.  F.  Murphy,  organizer   686.50 

30   Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   951.66 

30  Delegates  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.  and 
A.  F.  of  L.  conventions,  on  ac- 
count': 

George  T.   Moore   500.00 

Chas.  J.  Case   500.00 

Harry  J.  Hagen   500.00 

30    Office  salaries    1,014.50 

30   Miscellaneous    1-63 

30    Convention    Fund    Assessments  out 

of  credit   .-   37.50 


TOTAL  .$12,655.23 


BECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  August  30,  19.30  $138,009.45 

September  receipts   

$146,233.80 

September  disbursements    12,655.23 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1930  $133,578.57 

ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 
97    Jos.  Philip  Boden,  35629 
97   Edw.  Alex.  Gould,  35630 


326    Price   Buster  Summers, 


Alfred  Howard  Marengenr, 
35631 
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97   Theo.  Ballantyne,  35632 
97    Clinton  Rightmyer,  35633 
97    Geo.  Ernst  Hiscock,  35634 
238   Jack  Dewey  Thiehofe  (Aug.) 
35635 

194    John  Arthur  Frazier,  35636 
194    Everett  Ray.  Graff,  35637 
194    Geo.  Henry  Graff,  35638 
194    Asa  Edw.  Graff,  35639 
194    James  Dennis  McCarty, 
35640 

194    Harry  Warren  Tingley, 
35641 


Harry  Albert  Sternberg, 
35642 

Ethal  Casselbury,  35643 
Eugene  Ashford  Bedell, 
35G44 

Kenneth  Wm.  McFarlane, 
35645 

Wm.  Al.  Monahan,  35646 
Albert  Welty,  35647 
Clarence  Wellington  Tran, 
35648 

Fred.  Greenstreet,  35649 


194    Robt   Taylor  Mathewson, 
35650 

194    Benj.  Locke,  35651 
394    Geo.  Blanco  McDowell 

(Aug.),  35652 
383    James  Lofton  Carlton,  35653 
383    Kenneth  Earl  Cushman, 

35654 

383  Alonzo  Suther  Kanous,  35655 
383  John  Otto  Remmers,  35656 
353  Wilford  Dillon  Later,  35657 
194   Albert  Anthony  Fournier, 


R.  T.  Sharpless,  14141 
G.  W.  Evans,  24839 
R.  Brunetti,  24555 
E.  Larsh,  8865 
J.  F.  Krieter,  15299 
Wm.  C.  Watterson  (Aug.), 
2875 

M.  Legris,  27339 

Ed.  Moore.  32609 

G.  F.  Feist.  32581 

M.  D.  Cole,  18730 

T.  F.  Durham  (Aug.),  29702 

N.  A.  Gilson,  24061 

E.  E.  Cushman,  23950 
V.  C.  Schucher,  26179 

F.  S.'  Garrett.  31401 
F.  C    King,  7786 

F.  Laskey,  13749 


REINSTATEMENTS 

D.  R.  Welch,  32757 
H.  M.  Bickler,  27270 
H.  G.  Harris,  32056 
L.  R.  Smith,  21941 

M.  C.  Hilty  (Aug.),  29781 

E.  Hall    (Aug.),  19516 
W.  H.  Durham,  2665 
H   G.  Edwards,  34399 
e;  a.  Godfrey,  7761 

F.  E.  McEldon.  31974 
A.  Robinson,  12153 

H.  J.  Sheridan,  17708 

E.  R.  Gale,  32142 
W.  J.  Stewart,  6511 
Henry  Cormier.  32344 

F.  M.  Diamond,  15835 
Albert  Jones,  33151 

T.  L.  CasSelburg,  22117 


97 
97 
211 
474 
67 
207 


L.  N.  Clark,  11214 

J.  E.  R.  Sage,  33973 

H.  Hemphill,  35508 

E.  H.  Penland,  32735 

H.  E.  Degges  (Aug.),  32825 

J.  W.  Vaughan  (July),  1229 

R.  W.  Wilson.  31872 

A.  A.  Buker,  32426 

E.  M.  Gillson.  31980 

D.  J.  R.  Hardy,  30917 
H  O.  .Johnson,  13875 
C.  R.  McAuley.  27465 

G.  O.  Snyder,  32681 

R.  G.  Soncini  (Aug.).  26741 
Alfred  A.  Prive,  Sr.,  18456 
Francis  Prive.  33335 

H.  Prive.  33336 

A.  A.  Prive,  Jr.,  33337 

E.  Cox,  3.3.33.8 


SUSPENSIONS 

190    Francis  Ray   (July),  29829  82 

190    F.  J.  Baker  (July),  29026  14 

190    Albert  Bunde   (July),  5293  33 

100   J.  J.  Keating  (July),  10230  140 

190   A.  H.  Swerdfiger  (July),  2.30 

13624  88 

190   T.  O    Thompson  (July),  302 

29601  8S 
R.  C.  Weaver  (July),  29685 
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L   A.  Warden  (July),  16550 
C.  J.  Kittleson  (July), 
34901 

C.   E.   Hubler,  31223 
A.  Hegeman,  14073 
71    Dick.  Eraser,  28992 
73    S.  W.  Beach  (Aug.),  32358 
73    F.  L.  Gauer   (Aug.),  263.52 
73    W.  C.  Kaiser  (Aug.).  34981 
73    L.  J.  Sexaver  (Aug.),  34465 
73    C.   C.  Pickering  (Aug.), 
27745 

73   G.  E.  Smead,  30228 
44    A.  C.  Wright,  34863 
299    H.  F.  Rugowski,  31455 
52   G.  H.  Thomann,  32940 


FOR   NON- PAITVIENT  OF 

W.   L.  Doan,  19049 
G.   D.   Fremouw,  31962 
A    K.  Kennedv.  29008 
G.  O.  Miller.  .'52402 
C.  K.  Scott,  .34815 
O.  Bowersmith.  7940 
L.  H.  Lindner,  3972 
J.  M.  Ludlow,  35567 
AV.  M.  Turner,  Jr.,  31243 
G.  W.  Ireland.  27320 
C.  A.   Otte,  4907 
Geo.  Belton,  11809 
Mickey  Osborne.  34373 
T.  C.  Limes,  5424 

G.  F.  Koster,  26704 
A.  C.  Twomey,  19645 

M.  P.  Cahill   (Aug.),  11884 

H.  N.  Ginsky  (Aug.),  24294 
E.  T.  Haggerty  (Aug.), 

12378 

L.  A.  Mullen  (Aug.),  12923 
G.  W.   Johnson,  15276 
A.  H.  Gentry  (Aug.),  35409 
Igleheart,  W.  C.  (Aug.), 
20184 


DUES 

42  T.  J.  Matson  (Aug.),  34173 

162  C.  J.  Modigan,  35034 

162  D.  Ardissone,  33199 

250  J.  A.   Coppalo.  353.39 

5  N.  Carter  (July),  15968 

5  A.  Cohen  (July),  18761 

5  E.  J.  Dickinson  (July), 
31201 

5  J.   F.   Fotherly  (July), 
21109 

5  L.  C.  Mancell   (July).  17912 

5  E.    Young    (JuIyK  19919 

5  E.  H.  Zube  (July).  8785 

172  J.   A.   Boldt.  3(690 

107  C.  W.   Nichols,  15643 

107  P.  J.  Borgan.  27.521 

1(19  R.  A.  Sigler,  26018 

109  V.  G.   Truax.  3.>475 

262  R.   H.   Lea,  31721 

262  W.  C.  Thomllnson,  35485 

190  G.  R.  Crandall  (July),  8760 

190  A.  J.  Cronnoble  (July), 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR   WORKING  UNFAIR 
Huff  (July),  27038  73    Ray.  Bean.  .342,55  440    E.  O.  Gossett.  17575 


Shamel,  17896 


Walker,  33450 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


42    R.  S.  Innes,  33890 
42    L.  M.  Graves  (Ren.  Aug.), 
32700 

358   A.  E.  Johnson,  29761 


81    C.  M.  Caines  (Ren.),  .3.5242 
72    S.  Farulla   (Ren.  Aug.), 
34417 

143   F.  Westervelt,  33244 


107    L.  G.  Markle   (Aug.),  29238    123    A.  E.  Packard.  7345 


107    F.  C.  Kitchen,  33430 
260   A.  A.  Birdick  (Ren.),  7413 


53  A.  Hansteln  (Ren.),  23804 
173   G.  E.  Warner  (Ren.),  23702 


100    J.  B.  Lewis  (Ren.  Aug.), 
24876 

100    J.   A.    Lentini   (Ren.  Aug.), 
32999 

366    A.  H.  McCormick.  29187 
176    E.  C.  Boule  (Ren.),  28665 
74    S.  L.  Rudolph  (Ren.),  24701 
74    A.  M.  Miller  (Aug.),  34244 


72    V.  Falcone,  18214 


WITHDRAWAL   CARDS  DEPOSITED 

25   Wilfred  Gelineau   (July),  74 


RESIGNATION   CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

99    E.  J.  Gadbois,  14595 


FINES   AND  AS.SESSMENTS 


47  L.  .7.  Whitman.  23S82,  $.50.00  1.36 

47  J.  W.   Wof.d.    224.3.5.    .$.50.00  136 

282  R.  A.  Mitchell.  ISOOO,  $100.00  1.36 

136  C.  A.  Riney,  18.378,  $2.5.00  136 

136  C.  A.  Riney,  18378,  $.5.00  42 

1.36  C.  A.  Riney.  18378,  $5.00  42 

136  C.  A.  Riney.  18378.  $70.00  54 


A.  L.  Bradv.  314.53,  $25.00 

A.  L.  Brady,  31453,  $5.00 

A.  L.  Brady,  314.53,  $5.00 

A.  L.  Brady,  31453.  $70.00 

J.  M.  Roberts,  .33208,  $.50.00 

J.  M.  Roberts.  33208.  $5.00 

R.  L.  Ticer,  18539,  $100.00 


73    J.  L.  Hyde,  34155,  .$100.00 
100    R.  F.  Green,  3414,  $100.00 
106    C.    T.   Reynolds,  35302, 
$100.00 

78  A.  A.  Dennis,  33293,  $.5.00 
78    E.  Dennis,  33292,  $5.00 
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439  A.   Archambautt,  35360, 
$25.00 

439  A.  Wood,  19554,  $100.00 

73  C.  B.  Walker,  33450,  $50.00 

73  R.  Beam.  34255,  $50.00 

73  H.  D.  Shamel,  17896,  $50.00 

431  R.  R.  Mason,  16619,  $10.00 

292  F.  L.  Morrow,  646,  $50.00 


262   George  Liddle,   Jr.  (Aug.), 
age  21 

85   Wm.  Kloss  (Aug.),  age  18 


REINSTATED  LOCALS 

194    Newport,  R.  I. 
348    Manchester,  N.  H. 


From  To 

1    Geo.  E.  Plock,  5326    34 

1  Geo.  Jones,  16445   30 

2  Wm.  Sanders.  25781  108 

4  Elmer   Killian,   32376.... 429 

4    H.  J.  Karlus,  24814  429 

4  A.  J.  Schultz,  13039    292 

5  John  Tighe,  15255   47 

5    Wm.  Wepung,  21115  47 

5  Fred   Lindstrom,  23193.  .185 

9    Frank  Kreiter,  8860   75 

»   J.  L.  Monroe,  23418    75 

9    E.  H.  Marks,  2065    228 

9   Lyle  E.  Byam,  28982   228 

9   P.  Roy,  22487   74 

9  John  C.  Louderback, 

34122   301 

10   Ed.  Rolder,  72   74 

10   Fred  Walters,  7695  354 

10    John  Smolarz,  28604    354 

12    C.  V.  Carlsten,  10758  190 

12    Cliff  Hall,  9703  197 

14  Fred  DePerna,  33924.... 392 

18   Adam  Rush,  4114  292 

18    Harry  Phillips,  17121  292 

18    Ray  Dishion,  17356   30 

18  Geoble  Horton,  25868....  34 

18   Homer  Worden,  3.3381  34 

18  Edw.  Hallander,  29556... 292 

18  Frank  Go^sman,  14928... 292 

18    Frank  Rush,  256  292 

18   Wm.   Shultz,    35536    292 

18    Lee  McAllister,  4519  292 

21  Ed    Lynn,   8477  132 

22  Roy  Minnick,  23244   39 

22  Ray  Howard,  23198   39 

23  Joseph  Macisco,  24892...  23 
23  Anthony  Cardelleiko, 

18146   286 

23  Dominiek  Perillo,  31234.. 413 

23  Nickolas  Macisco,  27248.. 413 

23  Salvatore  Marcella. 

31654    413 

25  Harry  A.  Carter.  28777..  72 

25  John  W.  Ultch,  16415....  72 

25  H.  W.  Brown,   13092....  72 

25  Gordon  J.  Tourvllle, 

29344   108 

25    Roger  Smart.  34238  176 

25   H.  Gagner,  15782   79 

25  Stanley  Dubuc,  13178.... 176 

25   Paul  Doppler,  35214   72 

25  Earl  E.  Hockman.  25442.  72 

26  John  L   Miller.  2.3100  203 

26    R.  H.  Jones,  33280    326 

26    T.   M.  Gillespie,  8426  326 

26    C.  A.  Jaynes,  30113  74 

26    W.  N.  Rinev,  19188   74 

26    C.    Dotts.   11281  185 

26    W.   M.   Hale,   34655  140 

26  OriP   Miller.   19390  203 

27  R.  Schonewetter.  35376...  21 
27    L.  G.  Tomer,  377    33 

27  Sam  Thompson,  10498... 279 

28  Elmer  Johnson,  17740... 395 
28  Clarence  Smith,  2,5127... 392 
28  Elmer  Johnson,  17740... 263 
28    John   Barnoff,  30016    263 

28  Austin  Fischel.  3021  263 

29  R.  L.  H.  Benner,  13469.. 108 

29   M.  Zellers,  20307  401 

29  R.  L.  H.  Benner,  "Jr., 

32949   108 


431    C.  F.  Keeler,  15952,  $5.00 
431    T.  C.  Limes,  5424,  $5.00 
88    L.  E.  Bowersmith,  34888, 
$25.00 

88    L.  S.  Thompson,  32682, 
$25.00 

88    C.   R.   Thompson,  35187, 

$25.00 


88    R.  W.  Wilson,  31872,  $25.00 
66    Louis  McDonogh,  19826, 
$50.00 

74    J.  A.  Ely,  17242,  $100.00 
74   S.  Brazier,  Jr.,  16044,  $50.00 
74    C.  J.  Smith,,  30136,  $25.00 
64    S.  R.  Summers,  28447,  $25.00 
64    R.  A.   Summers,  30636, 
$100.00 


APPJRENTICES 
246    Phillip  R.  Martineau,  age  20     97    Wm.  Harry  Dinsmore 
97    Edwin  T.  Mokeclanz  (June)  (June),  age  16 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL 

374    Phoenix,  Ariz. 


TRANSFERS 
From  To 

30  Geo.  Jones,  16445   1 

32  John   Kenney,  24639   74 

33  C.  A.  Conley,  33563  108 

33  William  F.  Hinchey.  404.166 

33  Wm.  F.  Hinchey,  Jr., 

33568    292 

33  Harry  Miller,  29337   1 

33  C.  H.  Carney,  22873    309 

33  A.  O.  Carney,  35608   309 

33  L,  J.  Deegan,  31622  30<) 

33  O.  D.   Goodall,  32744  295 

33  Ben   Goodall,  2G901  309 

34  Edwin  Hughes,  8976   24 

34  Ruben  Springer,  19070...  18 

34  Earnest  E.  Broberg, 

33575   115 

34  Ory    Sly,  12635  115 

34  H.  L.  Kissler,  9895    47 

34  Hermon    Gibons,   32121..  39 

34  F.  C.  Perry,  22159   39 

36  John  Suter,  1800  110 

36  Joseph    Suter,  10787  110 

36  Everette  Suter,  35310  110 

41  G.  C.  Kilpatrick,  31655.  .419 

42  Wm.  F.  Ferree,  24642  379 

42  Jennings  N.  Hall,  30423.  .394 

42  Norman  Donnelly,  33439.394 

42  L.  J.  LaBonte.  29519....  81 

42  Leo  Trussler  Freeman, 

34584    300 

42  R.  S.   Innes,  33890   42 

42  M.   L.    Lynch,   35529  140 

42  H.  A.  Ramsey,  23386.... 301 

43  E.   T.  Gaylor,  7609  281 

43  W.  S.  Stanton.  13557   281 

46  F    L.   Ellis,  20648  

47  R'.  H.  Warner,  20054.... 197 

47  Clem  Brown,  10325   27 

47  G.  P.  Wagner,  19881....  74 

47  F.  Lindstrom,  23193   5 

47  E.  Cawthorn,  19514   39 

47  Tony  _Boldt.  24202  108 

47  Chas.  R.  Welton,  9090...  1 

47  A.  B.  Coleman,  19760. ..  .292 

47  Thos.  D.  Porter.  16046.  .292 

47  Wm.   O'Day.  20643    74 

47  Steve  Rolder.  7289    74 

47  Ira  Walker,  8614   74 

47  A.  G.   Larson,  22.508  74 

47  Wm.    Whitman.    30307...  1 

47  Geo.  Plock,  5326   1 

47  Frank  Whitsell.  6749....  24 

47  Chas.  Routt,  8371   24 

48  F.  W.  Crissev,  24492  104 

48  A.  E.    Snell,  14186   68 

48  R.  R.  Payne,  29020   68 

48  C.  F.  Towne,  20774   68 

48  V.  W.  Schleter.  .32920  68 

51  G.   .T.   Seitz,   34785   .32 

51  A.  Graber,  31242   32 

51  R.    Packer,  22458    448 

53  Chas.  Letrich,  3615  108 

53  John  Bogan.  6.302  108 

53  A.  Benner,  3719  108 

.53  P.    Martin,    26578  108 

53  H    Wilson,   33117  108 

.53  Frank  Spence,  32583  108 

53  Morris  Tellers,  24915.... 108 

53  Harrv  Gmires.  24917  108 

53  .Tames  Tutt,   13264  173 

.53  Walter  Trexler,  17471.... 173 

53  Walter  Laing,  13.378  173 

53  John  Patterson,  17307...  173 


332    Midgley   Victor  Howard, 
age  16 

DISBANDED  LOCALS 

272    Zanesville,  Ohio 
354    Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


From  To 

53    T.  Plaskon,  33142    9 

53  John   Fitzpatrick,  3430..  9 

53   Frank  Kreiter,  8860    9 

53  Joseph  Watson,   31972...  9 

53  W.   E.  Albright,  24593...  9 

53    John  Brady,  13534    9 

53    L.    Brodeur.   3:;799    9 

53    F.    Jones,   32798   9 

03  Frank  Lauderback, 

12391    9 

53    John   Martin,  22967   9 

53    T.  S.  Miles,  31354   9 

53    Joseph  Ford,  12776  168 

53    M.  F.  Zellers,  20307   29 

53    J.   B.   Ortilli,  35.>40   29 

53    Clyde   Miller,   32290   9 

53    E.   Nagel,  23800   9 

53    Thos.  Raynor.  33855    9 

53  Hobert  Shetterly,  24549..  9 

53    H.   Connor,  20466   9 

.55    N.  L.  Prince,  2.5.385  262 

55    Leon    Honea,   26162    55 

55    Wm.  Dunz,  5007    55 

55  .T.  L.  Rimhardt.  17999...  55 

62    N.  L.  Prince,  25385    55 

62  R.  R.  MacDonald,  9746...  47 

62    J.  C.  Putfark.  35607    62 

62    J.  L.  Glenn,  26886    55 

62    L.   Mallow,  30169   7 

62    J.  B.  Putfark,  1466  301 

62    E.  L.  Mateer,  23262  419 

64  E.  E.  Broberg.  33575   20 

65  H.   Schumacher.   1881  88 

65    R.  Soncini,  26741   88 

65    Ernest  Burk.  26373  268 

65  W.  H.  G.  Baumann, 

27815   144 

66  E.    Burke.   346S1   9 

67  W.  Kaplan.  12451  244 

68  Chas.  H.  Ball.  22341   48 

68  D.  G.  Carpenter,  14689..  48 

68  V    W.   Schleter,  32920...  48 

68    L.  B.  Wathen,  16327    48 

68    A     E.    Snell,    14186   48 

68    W.  G.  Everly,  14349    48 

68    J.  W.  Hall,  2034  140 

71  W.  L.  Morrison.  15508.  .395 

71  Bert  Louden,  24104    395 

72  John  J.  Stokes,  30870. ..  .334 
72  A.   A.   English,  350,50. ..  .176 

72    Fred    Zalinski,   33986  176 

72    John  F.  Kilev,  16436  176 

72    L.  A    Mclver,  4519  176 

72  James  M.  Carev.  5618... 176 

72  Robert  T   Knight.  9835.  .3.59 

72    Harold    Bovd.   32586    359 

72  William   Hurder.   29451..  72 

73  G.  A.  Lawson.  20092    279 

73    C.  C.  Seats.  23228   27 

73  E.  E.  Reading.  30403....  26 

73  R.  O.  Livingston.  23051.. 203 

73    Robt.  Florine,  12408   73 

73  T.  G    Caskey.  30073   27 

74  W.  J:  Huntington.  21200.190 

74    H.  E.  Stevens.  3191   26 

74  W.  B.  McHenrv.  16109..  34 

74    I    M.  O'Shea.  26362    82 

74  B.  Van  Henklon.  7335...  82 

74    B.  A.  Rogers.  24872    42 

74    G.  Wavman,  21008  345 

74  R.  P.  Landers,  24921.... 345 

74    J   H.  Wavman,  16293  345 

74   Wm    Rathjen,  30084  113 
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From  To 

74   L.   O-Neil,  21342  336 

74    J.   McCord,   28618  222 

74    A.  Turner,  16746  104 

74    J.  A.  Johnson,  130S4  104 

74  H.   W.  Schmidt,  28924...  8 

74  K.  A.   Keatley,  28126....  158 

74    R.  C.  Rapp,  33938    74 

74   Joe  D.  Raver,  8M2   20 

76  J.   Kaveney,  16704  108 

77  John  Claire  Nelson,, 

11408   104 

78  Albert  Dennis,  33293.... 359 
78  Edmund   Dennis,   33292.. 359 

78    Earl  Wolf,   18787   71 

78  Sylvester  Dunning, 

21393   359 

78    A.  J.  Bergeron,  266S4  246 

78    C.    Underwood,   33242  143 

80  Russell  Reighard,  27364.358 

80    W.  J.  Moore,  29911  358 

82  C.   R.   Nicholas,  4985   315 

83  C.   O.   Martin,  30514   42 

83  R.  H.  Newman,  16347  144 

84  Oscar  Tu£E,  12186  197 

84    Sidney  Arkley,  14553  197 

84   Frank  Welch,  18941  197 

87  S.  R.  Esterlein,  21308.... 429 

87  L.  G.  Rohrbach,  26320.  ..429 

88  Monte  Tritch,  12647  104 

88   Chas.  H.  Cook,  8545  300 

88    John    Pelat,-  16843    300 

88    Robt.   Pierce,  29857  300 

88   Archie  Fowler,  6886    268 

88    Max  Haywood,  31172  328 

93  Geo.  A.  Hawkins,  33950.. 104 

93  Patrick   Stanford,  25166.104 

93    W.   A    Vilas.   19915  104 

93    J.  E.  Elliott,  14395  212 

96    Chas.  J.  Locke,  25144   72 

98   R.  A.  Pierce,  29857   88 

98   J.  J.  Scanlon,  9856  144 

100  W.  M.  Schillinger,  34666.100 

100    W.  P.  Smith,  7243  100 

100    A.   Castro,   35116  ItX) 

100    AV.  J.  Cooney,  22332  100 

102  J.  W    Munsell,  33632....  78 

102    C.   T.'  Dean,  28906  479 

102    P.  J.  Mahon.  30137  108 

102  Jas.    Williams,    30859....  97 

102    O.  E.  Kinney,  15500  108 

102    T.  L.  Hoover,  31200   78 

102    W.  Edfjye,  10331  455 

104    F.  E.  Gauthier,  247S6  54 

104  Wm.   Beringer,   12341....  54 

104    James    Reed,    654  138 

104    Lud.  Johnson,  7879   54 

106  Chas.  W.  Mercer,  35258..  97 

106  Thos    W.  Mercer,  106.53..  97 

106  C.  M.  Haederle,  18638...  87 

106    C.   McCaulev.  132.33  173 

106    M.  J.  Cowlell,  20870  173 

106    A.   R.  Hight,  18067  115 

106  .T.  C   Palmerston,  2^361..  78 

107  W.  M.   Cochran,  28622.... 34 

108  Wm.    Jeanes,   32982  108 

109  H.  Bingham,  85.53  380 

113    A.  A.  Scott,  8882  136 

115    A.   R.   Hjuht.   18067   74 

115  Andrew   Foley,   11419.... 276 

115  F    Campbell,  34919    276 

116  D.  S.  Finlev,  29068   9 

116    K.    Kennedy,   35347    386 

116    O.    Long,   20591   9 

122    D.  E.  Dodd,  32613   88 

122    A.    Thorne,   10.3.37   88 

125   .1.   Casino,   28884  176 

125    Wm.  Mireault.  8682   25 

125    R.   Sullivan,   32SS4  215 

125    Roger   Smart.  .3423S   2r, 

125  Stanlev  Dnbnc,  1317S.  .  .  .  2.") 

127  Fred  Hathawav,  .3.'1121.  .  .260 

127  .T.  C.  Moroland.  14822.... .?94 

127  .T.   J.    Moroland.   S."i40.  . .  .394 

127  Lawrence  Blanchard, 

5737   172 

127    Joe  Little.  .3.3222    326 

127    E.    H.   Marks.   2065   9 

127  John  C.  Louderback, 

34122    9 

127    Lvlo  E.  Byam.  28982   9 

127    E.   C.  Calhoun,  21432  260 

132    E.  C.  Longakor.  3412  321 

1.32    Frank  Tatora,  32659    27 

132    Jamos  Tatom.  33860    27 

132    Ed   Lynn,   8477    32 


J.  C.  Adams,  23069.... 
P.  E.  Erzinger,  34171. . 
M    B.   Stockwell,  12693. 

Ray   Long,  19961  

C.  A.  Wilson,  8975  

L.   A.    Porter,  21867  

R.  J.  Pierce,  29378  

Guy  Rankin,  29673  

J.  B.  Reed,  G54  

Jack  Schilling,  8738.... 
N    W.  Nightengale, 
'25046   


J.  A.  Garrett,  30110.  .. 
Bert  Van  Voast,  14345.. 
Wm.   Waltermeyor,  2674 

G.  A.  Moore,  29431  

E.  R.  Jones,  17171  

Cal.  Rader,  24024  

W.  P.  Henderson,  16009 

E.   Westlund,  29489  

W.  C.    Tones,  3542J  

Clarence  C.  CndiTwoud, 

33242   

J.  E.  Taylor,  *;w::>  

Herbert   Lee,  IIMO  

H.  D.  Wagner,  24023... 
Daniel  McKerrocker, 

28756   

Chas.  W.  Work,  27501.. 
Jno.  Van  Fo.sseJi,  S956. 
J.   U.  English,  5699  

B.  E.   SajTu,  24103  

George  Larson,  28389... 

H.  H.  Jones,  7525  

S.  E.  Storry.  27123  

B  A.  Beariault,  20305. 
R.  D.  Thornton,  7281... 

C.  M.  Wade,  7735  

Wm.  Fred  Utz,  31415... 
Elmer  Lindberg,  28571. 
Alfred  Erickson,  23924. 
Louis  P.  White,  34S95.. 
Louis  Schlenker,  29603. 
Herman  Behnke,  29529. 
H.  R.  Shinnick,  29486. . 
Fred  E.  Hickok,  29.j33. 
C.  H.  Gardner,  25045... 
W.  J.  Osborne,  6936.  .  .  . 
W.  D.  Galloway,  34227. 
J.  B.  Washington,  21S52 

E.  C.  Weston,  297.")7  

George  Warner,  301!l."i. . 
Leonard  Bender.  '.'A'i'.ii. 
E.  McKenzie,  214 
L.  M.  Carnah.in, 
John  M.  Walker, 
C.  J.  Tourvillr, 
Geo.  Wiglit.  315(is 
Geo.  Gebhart,  20 
James  Carey,  5618 
Walter  Crosier,  4943... 
.T.   H.   Quigley,  29249... 

L.   Houston,  34945  

Clarence  Dotts,  11281... 

Clyde  West,  7173  

Ray  McCuUoch,  14151... 

Joe  Prothero,  31095  . 

Fred  Prothcrn.  3.'?040.  . . 
Jack  Prothero,  :i3039... 
Bert  Prothero,  31229... 
S.  E.  Larson.  30208.... 
John  Contoski,  21201... 
Felix  Nord.strom.  ia334. 
R.  H.  Warner,  200.>4... 
Earl  Saunders.  27862... 
Prank  Deck,  24.->(;9  

H.  L.   King,  30074  

J  W.  Vaughan,  1229... 
C.  D.  Harrington.  27316 
R.  E.  Dobson,  19493.... 
Jo,>5eph  F.  Fox,  ,32089,  , . 
Lorreiizo  Boucher,  13331 

Mose  Purncss,  8980  

J.  W.  Henderson.  28155 
Wm.  A.  Eraser.  20842... 
Joseph  De  Phillippo, 

28290   

Elmer   F.  Parsons, 

23843   

R.  S.   Reighard,  27.364.. 

R.  E.  Mosgrove,  97.59  

C.  H.  Gardner,  2.5045... 
W.  A    BiLveu,  26091  

I.  E.  Cooran,  30109  

E.  M.  Prove,  33847  


From  To 
224  Joe  C.  Cunningham, 

23239   140 

224    T.  C.  Stallones,  33291...  140 
D.  Herdeg,  14739  301 


225  Chas.  Smith,  1054. 
228 


351 
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F.  Whistler,  32066....  26 

228  Joe  Lose,  15551   55 

228  O.  J.  Hancock,  24285.... 279 

230  J.  W.  Wier,  13972    301 

230  J    W.  Wier,  13972    230 

230  R.  L.  Houser,  25425   26 

230  R,  V.  Jamerson,  25703... 140 

230  S.  O.   Hartzell,  28144.... 224 

234  E.   Lee  Barrett,   22076.  ..262 

234.  H.   E.   Daniel,  15343    262 

254  A.  J.  Beauleau,  11080  254 

2.58  Orlando  T.  Aanes,  25503.104 

258  Joe  H.  Vilas,  11749  212 

260  S.   L.   Richards,  15130.  ..379 

260  T.  C.  Robinson,  8631   42 

260  F    E.  Bradway,  31408...  42 

260  e;  H.   Souder.  35108   42 

260  Chas.  O.   Souder,  22347..  42 

260  W.  F.  Harris,  22848    379 

2i;()  E.    ('.   Calhoun,   21432,,.. 300 

262  N     L     Prince,   25385  340 

263  Austin    Fischel,   .W21   28 

26S  John    Warn  ii,    767   65 

26.S  Ernest  II    Burk,  2r).373..  65 

276  Earl  Saunders,  27802    222 

276  Ernest  Hayne.  52966  115 

276  Leroy  JoUs,  16142  115 

278  E.  J.   Nagard,  24214   65 

278  Chas.  Ely  the,  .34870  104 

278  H.  N.  Southard,  28956...  65 

278  F.  H.  Smith,  35528    398 

278  E.   K    Rhodes,  460    268 

279  L    B.  Snodgrass,  20373..  21 

281  W.  S.  Stanton,  13557   43 

281  E.   F    Gavlor,  7609    43 

281  R.  T.  Bickhard,  32032...  68 

286  Frederick  Leibrock, 

14S01   100 

292  .\.  B.  Cell-man,  19760   63 

29.-,  ('has.    Watson.    20672.... 309 

300  Ilarrv  J.  Ward,  2886    81 

300  Kov  Ginnold.  5691  109 

301  J.  B.  Putfark,  1466    62 

.",01  L.   A.   Pierson,  .30892  166 

302  E    J.   Willsey.  24623  268 

;i05  Emerv  .T.  Hess.  14433....  42 

■.m  C    F    Towne.  20774   68 

.'iOS  T.   F.    Norton,   .33230   97 

311  W.  H.  Stark.  .3.3417  475 

311  J.  B.'  Wright.  30801  475 

.313  H.  C.  Little.  32118   27 

315  L.   L.   Alberty,  29.375....  27 

315  I.   H.  Derham.  .34.368....  97 

315  W.  Macklem.  12835   97 

319  C.  E    Harker.  29318   82 

321  H.   R.  Howell.  21089    26 

.321  C    F.   Pontius.  20438  185 

.321  Tom  Johnston.  34913.... 185 

321  riarance  Wasner.  3.3914.  .185 

324  James  W.  Stealev.  1.5506.210 

.328  Max   Hayward,  31172  115 

336  L.    H.   Gamier.   19303  185 

340  OHn  Mathis.  2.5.5.38  234 

340  Edward  Hill.  28234  2.34 

340  J   C.  B.  Johnson,  18.380.  .292 

34:5  Frank  Matthews.  11008.. 423 

351  John  J.  Chrisholm, 


Geo.  M.  Morris.  33477... 

Rov   Sutton.  28.3.59  

Oliver  B.  Thomas.  28360. 

A.  B.   Cline.  14163  

N    E.    Poole,  3.529S  

W.   R.  Moore.  140.39  

Lawrence  Hayne.  17139.. 
John  Contoski,  21201..., 
A.  C.  Debigare,  .30088.... 

H.   Debigare.  .30664  

John  A.  Reimiller.  18666. 
D.   F.   Endicott.  24287... 

Frank  Deck.  24.569  

W.  F.  Harris.  22848  

D.  H.  Flanders.  1.T945.... 

Hick  Lewis.  1.3.570  

Alfred    Lomire.  278.59.... 

M.  Haurtle.  41.34  

Geo.  W.  Flanders.  23919, 

E,  M.   Tavlor,  199.83  

H    W.  B.iilev.  3267  

P.  Eckard,  344470  
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From 

To 

E.  E.  Ma.vnard,  28602,  . 

,.  74 

392 

Bert  E.   Say  re,  24103.. 

394 

C.  H.  Thomas,  33704.. 

.  .252 

394 

T.  G.  Thomas,  31700... 

.  ,252 

395 

Elmer  R.  Johnson, 

28 

397 
398 

L.  L.  Fisher,  7538  

Geo.  \V.  Flaiiilers.  2:illl 

•  •  -,\. 
L.i.ti 

401 

John   LalKir,  2:i:',04  

■  "  .\i 

401 

I'aul  Ddir.hue,  12304.  . 

■  • 

414 

K.  ('.   Ki.-li.  207:M  

■  •  '.'1 

414 

J.   J.    Strauser,  204<l."i.. 

414 

H    L.  I'owors.  2.5413.  . . 

■ 

414 

A.   1..   Bauer.  28752  

'.  '.  .54 

414 

F.   C.   McKoehan,  242;i: 

.  .  54 

414 

I'hil  Hurst.  i:i!i25  

.  .  54 

414 

E.  A,  Weiscr,  H.-i.-ii;.  .  .  . 

414 

C.    E.    Boner.   :;il<.l,s'.l .  .  , 

414 

L.    J.    Weston,  27.-I22.. 

'. '.  .54 

From  To 

-*14  E.   A.  Calhoun,  142SS....144 

422  R.    F.    Venton,    33150  131 

424  O.  T.  Nightiiisale, 

33840    27 

424  David   Goldman,  35:500.. .140 

424  (_",  S    Jordan,  24020  140 

424  G.   1).  Garrett,  35383  140 

424  S.    H.    INiwer,  :!4414  2:!ll 

424  W.   C.   Jones,  .■!.'i422  :;(ll 

424  (;.  c,  Kai)b,  34115  ;;m 

424  \V.   II.   Lester,  ;'..50li;i  :;(il 

42'.l  John   Wilson,  Oils  Ids 

421)  John    Lerew,    21.535  lOS 

429  James  Novin^'er,  24022... KhS 

429  I'aul   Farber,    2714:!  KvS 

429  Clvde  Baldwin,  247.54  429 

429  Geo.  W.  Seott,  7789  lOS 

429  H.   E.  Alms,   11973  29.S 

,435  R.   V.   Jamersun,  2.5703.. 230 


4.'!5  (' 

W. 

Lan 

tz.  31902... 

.  .140 

'"■ 

I-.  1 1  i  1 

.  .115 

4.11 1  11 

\\-' 

li  II 

''^'■^  ■ ,  ' 

. .  115 

.  .252 

44.S  F, 

( 'ii 

• 

.  .479 

448  J. 

i:. 

1'''';;'' 

.  .  14 

448  Ed 

wa 

il  SI 

'-.10117. 

.  .  57 

•il 

iliii.  2420S. 

.  .  51 

'Js(i:;4  

.  .  :i.58 

455  W 

!■: 

lK.^  '■. 

l(i.';:!l  

.  .:i45 

40(1  J.'i 

1''. 

■ 

3,jS 

■  ■  -§ 

47:i  Ki 

y  1 

:'>4794  

'ri''' 

140 

475  H. 

c. 

Hen 

de'^rsiMu  ".',29: 

9 '424 

475  Di 

•k 

Ka  nu 

.  .424 

475  E. 

A. 

r,'  32111.5'. '. .'  '. 

.  .424 

475  J. 

^\' 

Kel 

V,  2:!(I42,.. 

,  .  424 

478  C. 

M. 

Yiu 

ent,  1.50111. 

.  .  54 

478  A. 

ler,  11110.. 

..  54 

INJUNCTION  DEBATE  WILL 

One  of  the  few  triumphs  which  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  La'bor  will  report  to  the  50th 
annual  convention,  meeting  October  6  in 
Boston,  will  be  the  defeat  of  President 
Hoover's  nomination  of  the  injunction 
judge  and  sponsor  of  the  yellow  dog  con- 
tract, Parker,  to  a  place  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  history  of 
that  contest  will  be  told,  and  the  dele- 
gates will  be  reminded  that  every  senator 
who  voted  to  confirm  Parker  identified 
himself  by  that  act  as  a  fundamental  foe 
of  organized  labor. 

But  not  all  of  the  senators  who  voted 
for  rejection  of  Parker  can  be  listed  as 
friends  of  trade  union  rights.  The  report 
on  the  contest  over  the  Norris-Walsh- 
Blaine  bill  for  abolishing  the  use  of  the 
yellow  dog  contract  and  Imiting  the  use 
of  injunctions  will  show  that  Robinson  of 
Indiana,  Steiwer  of  Oregon  and  Deneen 
of  Illinois,  for  example,  obstructed  the 
bill  after  they  had  voted  against  the  yel- 
low do.g  injunction  judge.  Under  the 
guidance  of  briefs  prepared  by  James  M. 
Emery  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  Davenport  and  Merritt  of 
the  League  for  Industrial  Rights,  and 
Alfred  Thorn  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives,  these  senators  joined 
with  the  Parker  advocates  in  an  adverse 
report  on  the  Norris  bill.  Today  that  bill 
stands  on  the  Senate  calendar  with  a 
favorable  report  by  he  Norris-Blaine- 
Walsh-Borah  minority,  and  a  hostile  ver- 
dict by  the  administration  majority,  head- 
ed by  Deneen.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  only  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Hoover 
forces  in  the  November  election  will  per- 
suade the  Senate  or  House  to  take  any 
step,  this  coming  winter,  to  free  labor 
from  the  dictatorship  of  injunction  judges. 


HOLD  CONVENTION  SPOT 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  of 
the  labor  research  bureaus  serving  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  transportation  brother- 
hoods, thus  far,  to  survey  all  the  new 
ground  ^covered  by  labor  injunctions  dur- 
ing the  past  three  or  four  years.  But 
enough  ig  known,  form  reading  of  court 
orders  in  various  industrial  fields,  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
equity  power  'by  anti-labor  judges  is  stead- 
ily narrowing  the  limits  of  freedom  of  ac- 
tion by  organized  labor.  Unless  a  bill 
such  as  this  Norris  measure  can  be  driven 
to  enactment  in  the  next  Congress,  or- 
ganized capital  will  be  able  to  postpone 
for  many  years  any  chance  that  the  work- 
ers' rights  will  be  re-established.  For  or- 
ganized capital,  functioning  through  the 
public  utility  companies,  the  radio  trust, 
the  movie  trust  and  the  banking  and  rail- 
road propaganda  agencies,  will  be  able  to 
divert  the  interest  of  Congress  and  the 
politicians  to  other  matters  when  the  in- 
junction question  is  brought  forward. 

This  year  injunction  legislation  is  in 
demand.  President  Hoover  is  aligned  with 
its  enemies  who  control  Congress.  His 
visit  to  the  Boston  convention  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  will  possibly  lead  to  discovery  on 
his  art  that  what  the  Federation  wants 
from  the  White  House  is  a  signature  on 
the  Norris  bill  to  outlaw  labor  injunc- 
tions and  yellow  dog  employment  con- 
tracts. 


Wiggs:  "My  wife  is  a  wonderful  vocal- 
ist. Why,  I  have  known  her  to  hold  her 
audience  for  hours — " 

Miggs:    "Get  out!" 

Wiggs:  "After  which  she  would  lay  it 
in  the  cradle  and  rock  it  to  sleep." 
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Money  Remitted  to  Locals  on  Account  of  Transfer  Indebtedness 


Local  Sent 
300  §  S.OO 
15  12.50 


4.00 
4.50 
2.0O 

a.oo 

5.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
6.50 
3.50 


144 
279 
279 
53 
315 
315 
315 
315 
127 
39 
39 
132 
11 
68 
55 
276 
115 
413 
210 
212 


158 
326 
326 
113 
108 


295 
31 
131 
57 
360 
172 
1 
292 
292 


345 
345 
345 
379 
81 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 


281 
281 
281 
448 
321 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
34 


Local  Account 

379  E.  M.  Taylor,  19983 

33  H.  K.  Johnston,  25542 

55  J.  Klppinger,  3117 

2  C.  A.  Koutt,  8371 

47  C.  A.  Routt,  8371 

108  D.  McKerrocher,  28756 

122  F.  J.  Corey,  29625 

83  R.  H.  Newman,  16347 

203  H.  L.  King,  30074 

228  O.  J.  Hancock,  24285 

102  H.  A.  Connor,  20466 

215  E.  F.  Parsons,  23843 

215  J.  H.  Derham,  34368 

215  L.  L.  Albertv,  29375 

97  J.  C.  Anderson,  8639 

260  J.  W   Bridges,  23014 


2.50 
12.75 
1.50 
3.00 
2.00 
6.00 
4.00 
2.50 
2.00 
12.50 
2.50 
14.50 
3.00 
17.75 
7.50 
2.50 
9.00 
4.50 
4.50 
2.25 
10.00 
25.00 
26.00 
3.00 
9.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
10.00 
4.00 
5.00 
2.50 
6.00 
27.00 
2.25 
1.60 
8.50 
1.00 
11.00 
8.00 
8.00 
4.25 
5.25 
16.75 
6.00 
2.50 
4.50 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2.00 
22.40 
3.00 
4.50 
10.00 
13.50 
4.00 
19.00 
22.. 50 
10.00 
4.00 
4.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
25.25 
8.40 
2.00 
10.50 
9.00 
20.00 


4.50 


22 


190 


33  H. 
80  R. 
74  R. 


R.  L.  Minnick,  23244 

22  R.   Howard,  23198 

B.  F.  Snyder,  11312 
F.  R.  Schryver,  21868 

C.  F.  Towne,  20774 

62  N.  L.  Prince,  25385 
197  A.  E.   Saunders,  27862 
436  C.  J.  Hickev.  33734 

23  D.  Perillo,  31234 
324  J.  W.  Stealey,  15506 

93  J.  E.  Elliott,  14395 

47  F.  A.  Lindstrom,  23193 
R.  Henderson,  20243 
S.  Reighard,  27364 
A.  Keatley,  28126 

140  R.  H.  Jones,  33280 

140  T.  Gillespie,  8426 

74  W    A.  Rathjln,  30084 

102  O.'E.  Kinney,  15509 

102  P.  J.  Mahon,  30137 

47  T.  Boldt,  24202 

25  G.  J.  Tourville,  29344 

73  Leo.  Payne,  17236 

14  R.  R.  Brown,  28368 

359  H.  Debigare,  30664 

5  F    M.  Diamond,  15835 

106  G.  D.  Scudder,  31795 

351  G.  M.  Morris,  33477 

353  W.  R.  Moore,  14039 

47  C.  R.  Walton,  9090 

47  A.  B.  Coleman,  19760 

63  A    B.  Coleman.  19760 
108  C.  R.  Fisher,  13591 

34  R.  W.  Springer,  19070 

14  C.  M.  Gotchall,  33492 

73  W.  A.  Walkington,  10406 

73  C.  N.  Johnson.  25125 
47  W   A.  Beall,  16093 

234  H.  E.  Daniel,  1.5343 

74  W.  B.  Harris,  20641 
102  Wm.  Edgye,  10331 
455  Wm.  Edgye,  10331 

42  C.   D.  McLennon,  17340 

42  L.  J.  LaBonte.  29519 

74  B.  Gresser,  14249 

74  W.  J.  Huntington,  21200 


G.  Larson,  27509 

392  G.  B.  Kissell,  18677 

388  R.  A.  Larson,  18843 

224  T.  M.  Jones,  29767 

127  Allie  Tope,  19459 

127  Wm.  J.  Tope,  29566 

127  Thos.  Tope,  21101 

78  Earl  Wolf.  18787 

104  E.  M.  Gillsou,  31980 

300  Jos.  O'Donohoe,  10708 
394  Jos.  O'Donohue,  10708 

301  Jos.  O'Donohoe,  10708 
140  Jos.  O'Donohoe,  10708 
17!)  J.  H    Quigley.  29249 

43  W.  E.  Muir,  28615 

32  G.  H.  Brehm.  28740 

185  Ed.  Swift,  8032 

308  T.  F.  Norton,  33230 

315  J.  H.  Derham,  34368 

315  L    L.  Albertv,  29375 

315  J.  P.  Arquett,  8341 

315  Wm.  Macklem.  12835 

74  W.  B.  MoHenry,  16109 

107  W.  M.  Cochran.  28622 

1  G.  E.  Plock,  5326 

74  R.  O.  Livingston.  23051 

27  G.  P.  Belcher,  25555 

27  M.   H.   Mathipsen,  24203 

217  R.  S.  Reighard,  27364 

78  C.  G.  Underwood,  33242 


Local  Sent  Local  Account 


185 
2SU 
358 
203 


75 
7 
414 


10.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
3.50 
50.00 
8.00 
8.60 
14.00 
10.50 
S.OO 
3.00 
18.00 
15.00 
12.00 
7.00 
7.25 
6.00 
10.00 
15.00 
6.00 
4.00 
3.50 
15.75 
6.00 
6.00 


3.50 
20.50 
4  25 
18..50 
2.25 
5.00 
5.00 
15.00 
10.00 
2.50 
2.50 
12.50 
18.00 
3.00 
3.00 
31.00 
26.50 
13.50 
13.50 
3.00 
7.00 
7.25 
3.50 
12.00 
2.00 
2.00 
6.00 
8.50 
2.00 
5.00 
300 
3.00 
1.00 
1.50 
4.00 
4.00 
2.00 
12.50 
7.25 
7.25 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
13..T0 
13.50 
1  50 


7.50 
2.25 
3.00 


185  C.  W.  Swann,  24148 
23  A.  Cardilleiko,  18146 
453    E.   L.  Giesey,  28034 

73  R.  O.  Livingston,  3051 
26    J.  L.  Miller,  23100 

448    J.  E.  Ferguson,  16656 

79    S.  Dubuc,  13178 
9    Walter  Collins,  13419 

02  H.  L.  Welsch,  26676 
478  A.  De  Villiers,  3544 
208    F.  J.  Ewers,  18636 

68   J.  P.  Peterson,  8563 
300   J.   P.    Peterson,  8563 
8    J.  J.  Andrews,  34911 
140    R.   H.   Jones,  33280 
140    W.  M.  Hale,  34655 
140    H.  H.  Shannon,  35569 

74  W.  X.  Riney,  19188 
228    A.  F.  Whisler,  32066 

73  E.  E.  Reading,  30403 
185    C.  0.  West,  7173 

185    Clarence  Dotts,  11281 
134   J.  C.  Adams,  23069 
42S   J.  C.  Adams,  23069 

74  B.  A.  Rogers,  24872 
260  C.  O.  Souder,  22347 
260  E.  H.  Souder,  35108 
305    E.  J.  Hess,  14433 

5  J.  A.  Kauertz,  7340 
34  H.  L.  Kessler,  29S95 
190  S  E.  Larson,  30208 
230    R.  R.  McDonald,  9746 

5    W.  H.  Depung.  21115 
102    W.  S.  Richardson,  1780! 
J.  Kerwin,  9432 
L.  K.  Haggin,  29315 
M.  D    Cole,  18730 
M.  D.  Cole,  18730 

H.  Simpson.  10274 
E.  R.  Jones,  17171 
C.  Rader,  24024 
R.  J.  Pieman,  11829 
G.  R.  Johnson,  33889 
W.  E.  Broach,  28233 
L.  S.  White,  23399 


14 
74 
27 

73  M 
301  J, 
140  E 
140 
104 

42 
406 
185 

228  L.  S.  White, 

371  F.  S.  Garrett,  31401 

51  A    P.  Graber,  31242 

51  G.  J.  Seitz,  34785 

260  E.  C.  Calhoun.  21432 

221  G.  Harvey,  14308 

74  J.  A.  Johnson,  13084 
278  C.  M.  Blyth,  34870 

278  C.  J   Van  Alstyne.  35153 

82  C.  R.  Nicholas.  4985 

286  A.  Girard,  33783 

286  W.  Cooney,  22336 

74  J.  Phillips,  25403 

215  R.  E.  Dobson,  19493 

364  A\'.  Zenz.  32948 

122  D.  E.  Dodd,  32613 

122  A.  W.  Thorne.  10337 

326  W.  T.  Gardiner,  24617 

429  P.  A.  Farber,  27143 

.53  Frank  Kreiter.  8860 

.53  J.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  3430 

53  Theo.  Pleaskon,  33142 

53  J.  A,  Watson.  31972 

116  O.  F.  Long,  20591 

110  D.  S.  Finley.  29068 

224  R.  V.  Jameson,  25703 

475  D.  Rains,  29869 

475  J.  W    Kelly,  2.3042 

109  II.  H.  Bingham,  S553 

132  Ed.   Lynn.  8477 

414  J.  J.  Strauser.  26465 

414  R.  C.  Rich.  26734 

414  A.  C.  Bauer.  28752 

414  F   O.  McKeehan.  24293 

414  P.  J.  Hurst.  1.3925 

414  E.  A.  Weiser.  14.5.36 

414  C.  E.  Bonor.  30989 

107  G.  R.  Shannon.  9849 

197  R.  A.  Pyle.  155.06 

21  P.  C.  Seaman,  16865 

3.57  R.  T.  Sharpless.  14141 

127  J.  J.  Moreland,  8.540 

440  G.  R.  Johnson.  33889 

47  G.  P.  Wagner.  19881 

26  W.  N.  Rlney,  19188 

20  C.  A.  Jaynes,  30113 
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WOOD,  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  tbe  Building  Trades  Department 

OFFICLiL  DIRECTORY 

General  President— Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Second  Vice  President— Edw.  N.  Kelley,  &43  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  ITesident— C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President— Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Slith  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer— Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  26th  St..  Cleveland,  O. 

STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5,  427  and  430.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Be- 
wick Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  12G,  171,  213,  275,  350, 
395,  431  and  443.    Chas.  J.  Case,  917  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278, 
300,  302,  353,  379,  308,  411,  440,  442  and  460.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3rd  Sunday  of  month 
alternately  in  affiliated  cities.     A.   Dinsmore,  815  Locust  Ave. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock, 
1st  Sunday  of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Henry  Warren,  392  Chapman  Place,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Mieietfl  Ist 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  F.  R.  Koop,  206  North 
"N"  St.,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278, 
302,  301  and  411,  meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affil- 
iated locals.    E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135, 
192,  197,  202,  209,  222,  259,  287,  336,  378  and  440.  Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84,  meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities. 
J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.  W.  A.  Haubold, 
R.  No.  4,  Box  203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142, 
246,  2.">4  and  334.  Meets  quarterly.  Memorial  Bldg.,  987  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Edward  N. 
Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  compoised  of  Locals  64,  73,  259  and  287.  Meets  third 
Sunday  of  month,  305  CoUinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  I-ouis,  111.  Chas.  T.  Webster.  2()42A  Yale 
Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250, 
316.  346  and  382.  Meets  2nd  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.  F.  A.  Fetridge, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380,  414  and  438.  Llge  Pearce,  205  Labor 
Temple,  Portland,  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440 
442  and  460,  meets  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W. 
Miller.  (;12'.)  Guiulry  Ave.   Lonfj  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets 
quarterly.    A.  M.  Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Waish. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  46.  100,  244  and  .308.  Meets  second 
Tuesday  each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  1613 
W.  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locale  32  and  448,  meets  let  and  3rd 
Thursday  of  each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genessee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  S.  J. 
Hummer,  311  Winslow  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Weet  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  15,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  28S,  298  and  S58.  meet*  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  6th  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICB  LIST   OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outflt  $16.00     Book  of  Apprentlc«  Ind«ntare8  $  .60 

Charter    2.00     Manuals   60 

Seal    4.50     Due  Stamps,  per  100  lo 

Labels,  per  50  35     Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  60 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70     Adjustable  Dating  Stamps  50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00     Ink  Pad   26 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Env.,  per  doz...     .25      Transfer,  per  pad  ou 

Membership    Books,   small   1.00      Statement   of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Membership   Book  Clasp   1.25      Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad   -50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    100  page«   3.76 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    150  pages   4.70 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60      Fin.  Sec.  L€dger,    200  pages   8.78 

Secretary  Order  Book  35      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    400  pages   8.00 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    500  pages   12.50 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz...     .25      Pin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14.25 

Treasurer  Cash   Book   1.00      Pin.  Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages   20.00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)..     .50      Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    800  pages   23.00 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour.  local)..     .60      Pin.  Sec.  Ledger,    900  pages   25.00 

Book  of  Triplicate  Belnst.  Eecelpts  36      Pin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   ^.80 

CJonsUtBtlon*.  MCh   10     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.  1600  pa»es   38-00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST 
CORRESPONDING  WITH 

1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  Srd  Fri.,  8  E. 

Chestnut  St.,  Room  425.  Earl  Hannum. 
9141/0  No.  High  St.,  Plat  F.    Tel.,  U  3739W 

2  Cleveland,     Ohio  — Meets     Mon.    8    P.  M., 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne 
Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  7:30  P.  M. 
Tel.,  PROS.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712  Colgate 
Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.,  Room 

210  Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden 
St.    C.  F.  Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich.— Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718 

Woodward  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  7  to  9 
p.  m.    Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Mon., 
at  Labor  Hall,  ISOOVa  4th  Ave.  N..  3rd  floor. 

D.  B.  Allen,  Box  34,  No.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
S  Des    Jloini'S.    la.— Meets    Thurs.,    Trades  and 

I>:il)iir  Assi'iiilily   H:iU.  lilli  Ldeust  St.     O.  E. 
Siiiilisiin,  l.j.'il  Liiii)in  St. 
9  Washington,    D.    C.— Meets   Mon.,  721  Sixth 
St.,  N.  W.    Timothy  A.  HUl.  228  11th  St., 
N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,   Wis.— Meets   2nd   and  4th  Fri., 

Labor  Hall,  808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  744 
Clarence  St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas. 
Duerr,  Cor.  Sec.  1447  20th  St.  Gust  Miels, 
Fin.  Sec,  1574  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'  Home, 

630  Botetourt  St.    J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree 
Ave.    Phone,  43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem..  119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824 

E.  10th  St. 

14  Koeliester,  N.  Y. -Meets  1st  and  3rrl  Mon.,  42 

Kxeliaimc  St..  Painters'  Hall.  Phone  Gene- 
sei.  :il.l(l-.r.  ,T.  Kan'l  Brmnan,  B.  A.,  .39  Eaglo 
St.   K.    K.   Ii.'nt,    1.1  Huvve)!  Ave. 

15  New  Castle,   Pa.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Tues., 

Trades  Assn.  Hall.  C.  W.  Breese,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

18  Louisville.    Ky.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Tues., 

Lab.  Tern.,  Market  So.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Geo.  Ket- 
tler,  717  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Lab.  Tem., 

E.  Jefferson  St.    L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PL 
Tel.  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,   111.— Meets   1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem.,  G  E.  Washington  St.  Albert 
Carter,  334  So.  Wesley  Ave.,  R.  B.  7,  Box  87. 
Phune,  Cap  1S18. 

21  St.   Joseph,   Mo.— Meets   1st  and  3rd  Wed., 

Lab.  Tem.,  5th  and  Edmond  St.  Phil.  Jones, 
3415  Monterey  St. 

22  Muncie,  Ind.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  at  Lab. 

Tem.,  302  So.  Walnut  St.    Robt.  W.  Dunn, 
715  Neely  Ave. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

847  Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur 
Myers,  2.37  Brewster  St.   Phone,  Noble  6188. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio.— Meets  Mon..  Bros.  Caps  Hall, 

3rd  floor.  Summit  St.  near  Adams.  Elmer 
Royer.  2.348  Wayne  St. 

25  Springfield,  Mass.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Mon., 

C.  L.  V.  Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St. 
L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A.,  140  Orchard  St.  Albert 

F.  Dubuc,  Sec,  231  Mill  St. 

26  Oklahoma    City,    Okla. — Meets   every  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem  .  .516  W.  California  Ave.    O.  Jones, 
lfil2  W.  32nd  St. 

27  Kansas  City.  Mo.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Exec. 
Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab. 
Tem.  Ray  Williams.  B.  A..  1310  E.  62nd 
Terrace,  Phone,  Hiland  2370.  W.  E.  Con- 
niff.  2910  Baltimore  Ave.  Phone,  Valentine 
3542. 
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28  Youngstown,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed., 

8  p.  m..  317y2  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934 
Auto.  A.  W.  Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave. 
Phone.  Ante  74987. 

29  Atlantic    City,    N.    J.  —  Meets    Mon.,  Eagle 

Hall,  28  So.  Mich.  Ave.  Bus.  Agt's  office, 
2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine  4601. 
Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,   Ohio.— Meets    1st    and   3rd  Thurs.. 

Lab.  Hdqts.,  801  E.  5th  St."  Phone,  Gar- 
field 674.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat,  10:00  a.  m.  Ora  A. 
Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home  Phone,  Garfield 
2584-J. 

31  Holyoke,   Mass.— Meets  1st   and  2nd  Thurs., 

Caledonia  Bldg.,  189  lU'^h  St.  Alfred  Paile, 
7141/2  Chicopee  St.",  WiJliamset,  Mass.  Tel., 
6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y —Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  Hoer- 

ner's  Hall,  246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie, 
230  Chester  St.    Tel.  Bldwell  5428W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Meets  1st,  3rd  and  5th  Fri., 

Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901  5th'  Ave.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  Mon.  evening.  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.  Michael  V.  Doyle.  Room  214, 
Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Phone,  At- 
lantic 8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federa- 

tion Hall,  120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis, 
451  Boltz  St. 
36  Peoria,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  Room  4, 
Lab.  Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Ste.  D. 
A.  Filkins,  1018  B.  Gift. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

5128  East  North  St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128 
E.  North  St.    Tel.,  Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,    Ind.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

918  Main  St.,  Plumbers'  HaU.  Hobart  A. 
East,  1721  Delaware  St. 

41  Asheville,   N.   C— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed., 

8  p.  ra.,  C.  L.  TJ.  Hall.  C.  A.  Burnette,  31 
So.  French  Broad  Ave. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Cal- Meets  Fri..  Lab.  Tem..  540 

Maple  Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4043  Clayton 
Ave.  Tel.  O.  L.  6027.  B.  A.  Jones,  Sec, 
1735  W.  39th  St.    Tel.  V.  E.  5147 

43  Salt   Lake   City,  Utah— Meets   2nd  and  4th 

Fri.,  Labor  Temple.  J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden 
St. 

44  Evansvillc   Ind.— Meets   1st   Mon.,    C.    L.  IT. 

Hall,  .sth  and  Main  Sts.  Jos.  Kercher,  R.  R. 
7,  Box  S.J. 

46  New  York  City.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 

Bohemian  Natl.  Hall,  321  B.  73rd  St.  Bx. 
Bd.,  1st  and  3rd  Fri.    Sec.  at  hall  daily  8 

to  4:.30,  except  Thurs..  8  to  12  noon.  Walter 
Matthews,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield 
7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Meets   2nd  and  4th  Fri., 

Carpenters'  Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.     W.  A. 

Lane.  Sec,  ?>^20  Tappan  Ave.  Gordon  Fen- 
nell.  B.  A..  7(15  Ann's  Lane,  Covington,  Ky. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd 

Fri.,  R.  6,  Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton 
Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson,  P.  O.  Box  121,  323 
Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab. 

Tem.,  Victoria  aad  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dun- 
lap,  1202  Brown  Ave. 

51  Niagara    Falls.    N.  Y.— Meets   Ist   and  3rd 

Mon..  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  E.  M. 
Loucks,  569  Second  St. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.  B.  O.  Williams,  B.  A.,  609  Park  Ave., 
Frank  W.  Gossln,  1110  Taylor  Ave.  Tel. 
(dial)  4-3293. 

53  Philadelphia,    Pa.— Meets    Mon.,    Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Thurs. 
at  1807  Spring  Garden  St.  James  Leyden, 
ms  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  fl.  Huret,  B.  A., 
2200  N.  12tk  St.    Pkoa«  Golvnfel*  58M. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  2rd  Friday. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  2nd  and  4th  Friday,  5  p.  m. 
and  1st  and  3rd  Friday  7  p.  m.,  414  Labor 
Temple.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,    Tenn,— Meets    1st    and   3rd  Mon., 

7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis  Lab.  Tern.,  565  Beale 
St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  Sec,  1084  Frank  PI. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.  Albert  Miller,  7  Tele- 
graph St. 

59  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
Prince  Hall,  520  W.  State  St.  Geo.  W.  Man- 
Icy,  Wi2  Kill-  ltd. 

62  New  Orleans,  La.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Azucena  Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  A.  G. 
Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va  — Meets  3rd  Tues.,  Trade  and 

Labor  Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J. 
Duggan,  Tappanock  Highway,  Box  173,  El- 
lerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3rd  Wed.,  B.  T. 

Hall,  5th  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave..  7  :.30  p.  ra. 
M.  .7.  Gray,  KM)  S.  .Second  SI.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed. 

nights,  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guer- 
rero St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon.  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  W.  D. 
Marden,  321  Diamond  St.  Phone,  Mission 
0067.  J.  Coutts,  B.  A.,  528  Ashbury  St. 
Phone,  Hemlock  3949. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J.— Meets  Thurs.  evening,  corner 

Labor  Lyceum,  151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  Mac- 
Donough,  K.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Fairview  Park, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

Orpheum  Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd., 
2nd  and  4th  Tues.  J.  J.  Duffy,  207  Lembeck 
Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Club,  1031  nth  St.  David  G. 
Carpenter,  4160  Tennyson  St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tern..  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt, 
3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  E.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.. 

Lathers'  Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor, 
294  W.  Exchange  St. 

72  Boston,  Mass.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells 

Memorial  Bldg.,  987  Washington  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  1st  and  3rd  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  Fri.,   Lathers'  Hall,  731 

So.  Western  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  Fri.,  7  p.  m. 
Edward  Menard,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.. 
West  2372-3.  Elmer  L.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor. 
Sec,  3552  W.  66th  St. 

75  Baltimore,  Md.— Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Thea- 

tre Bldg.,  Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E. 
Pennington,  2514  E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,   Pa.— Meets  2nd   and'  4th   Tues.,  79 

West  State  St.  T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharps- 
vllle  Ave. 

77  Everett.   Wash.— Meets    Sat.,   2  p.    m..  Lab. 

Tern.,  Lombard  Ave.  Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  97  Park  St.  A.  E.  Bou- 
dreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,   Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  02  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5. 
W.  J.  Gagner,  ISVa  Richards  St. 

80  Charlerol,   Pa  —Meets    1st   and   3rd  Thurs., 

New  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Wash- 
ington Ave.  Ellis  R.  Stickle,  Star  Junction, 
Box  ri25,  Favotto  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,    Cal.  —  Meets   1st   and   3rd  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  46  B.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray, 
3851  Blanche  St.    Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend.  Ind.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Cen.  Lab.  Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F. 
Mitchell,  919  E.  Madison  St.  Phone,  2-8212. 
Presne.  Cal.  —  Meets  1st  anil  .-frd  Thurs., 
Plunil)ors'  and  Klectricians'  Hall.  B.  F. 
Hawthorn.  14(1.';  "L"  St. 
84  Superior.  Wis.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 
Labor  Hall.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 


85  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  «nd  3rd  Wed , 
Lab.  Institute.  955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex  Bd 
meets  every  Mon.,  8  p-  m.  John  McGarry. 
753  Ogden  St. 

m  Pittsburg.  Kans.— Meets  1st  and  .",rd  Thurs., 
I.ali.  Tem.,  r^i)^  :^  No.  BiUvv.  .1.  1.  (iari-ison 
111.-)  E.  7th  St.  ■  ' 

87  Reading,   Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues  87 

Orioles  Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H  D  Bru- 
baker,  235  Sterley  St.,  Shillington,  Pa.  Bell 
Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Cal.— Meets  Mon..  Castle  Hall,  12th 

and  Franklin  Sts.    Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same 

place.    Alex  Watson,  502  Athol  Ave.  Phone, 

(Jlenconrt  <lil7;!. 
90  Lawrence,  Mass.— Meets  3rd  Mon.,  Bldg  Tr. 

Hall,    Concern    St.,    Lawrence."  Alexander 

Adams,  16  Chase  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
93  Spokane,    Wash.— Meets   1st   and   3rd  Mon.. 

Fraternal  Hall,  305i^  Riverside  Ave.    J  W. 

Snyder,  S-511  Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview 

0863. 

96  Quincy,    Mass.— Meets    1st    Thurs.,  Masons 

Hall.  Mutual  Bldg.,  Hancock  St.  Ernest 
Lord,  18  Francis  Rd  ,  E.  Weymouth  89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,   Ont.— Meets   Mon.,   Lab.   Tem.,  167 

Church  St.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meet- 
ing.    Albert  ]>e.irlove,  -Mi  Chjverdale  Kd. 
!i.S  Stockton.   Cal.     Meets  I'm, I    .Mo,,,,   fj-   No,  San 
.loaiiniii.      i;al].I,    Sliaw,    K,    1>,    .\o.   4.  Box 
1GB. 

99  Lynn,  Mass.  —  Meets  Wed.,  520  Washington 
St.,  Lab.  Tem.  F.  W.'  Richardson,  149  Broad 
St.,  Suite  No.  10.  Phone,  Jackson  2313. 
100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  and 
4th  Thurs.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y. 
David  Christie,  52  Alder  St.,  Tonkers,  N.  Y. 
Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,   N.    J.— Meets   1st  and  3rd  Thurs.. 

Union  Labor  Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd. 
every  Mon,  eve.  W.  Hutchinson,  B.  A., 
Phone  Market  2-8705  and  Frontenac  3-1615; 
.Tohn  J.  Vohdon,  Jr.,  2020  Kay  Ave.,  Union, 
N.  J.    Phone  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights.  111.— Meets  1st  Mon,,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  1617  Viucennes  Ave.  G.  F. 
Michael,  .-il.-,  W.  14th  I'l.     I'lione.  (i.-|S-U, 

104  Seattle,  Wash.— Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room 

318.    R.  A.  Burke,  Labor  Temple. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.. 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall,  112  Michigan  St. 
X.  W,    K.  K,  Hicks,  l(14:i  Prospect  Ave..  S.  E, 


106  Plainfield,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 
107 


H.  Swartz, 


Hammond 
4th  Tues., 
Gary,  Ind. 
St.  Tel., 


Trades  Council  Hall,  Front  St. 
4L'(;  Watchung  Ave..  Phone  ?.2.'i0. 
Hammond,  Ind. — Meets  2nd  Tues., 
Lab.  Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts., 
Gary  Lab.  Tem..  33  E.  6th  Ave., 
V.    A.    Winkley,    1227  Jefferson 
Hammond  5926-M. 
Wilmington.  Del.  —  Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri., 
Columbus  Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.    Neal  A. 
Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.    Phone  2-3807. 
Sacramento,  Cal. Meets  1st  Mon..,  Lab.  Tem., 
8th  and  I  Sts.    F.  H.  Hesslnger,  Fin.  Sec., 
R.  No.  9.    Box  1996.     Res.,  3524  San  Jose 
Ave.    Tel.,  Cap,  1310-W.    Ed.  Sands,  Re«. 
Sec,  1007y2  J  Street. 
Kankakee,  III.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  8  p. 
m..   Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  xad  Court 
Sts.    G.  E.  Bruggeman,  Box  331,  Manhattan, 
111, 

Madison,  Wis.— Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab.  Tem.. 
.309  W.  .Tohnson  St.  Elmer  T.  Popple,  9.30 
Williamson  St. 

Sioux  City,  la.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  910 
Pierce  St.,  W.    C.  Kearns,  1011  5th.  St. 

Knckford.  III.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 
Hall,  114  So,  Wyman  St.  Geo.  Borst,  344 
King  St. 

Cedar  Rapids.  la.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Lab    Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    H.  C.  Schutzman, 

R.  R.  No.  5. 
Passaic,    N   J.  —  Meets   1st   and   3rd  Tues., 

Kanters'    Auditorium.    259-261    Monroe  St. 

Chas    V    Grant,  51  Yereance  Ave.,  Clifton, 

N.  J. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 
Machinists'  Hall.  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St. 
Louis  Beverly,  17  Marshall  Ave. 
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121  Aurora,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3rcl  Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  E.  Main  St.  A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove 
Street. 

122  Salin.is,  Cal.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  2461/2  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  107  Pine  St. 

123  Brockton,   Mass.— Meets   1st   Mon.,  B.   T.  C. 

Hall,  Room  526,  Centre  St.  Herbert  L.  Jones, 
472  W.  Union  St.,  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

B.  T.  C.  Hall.  44  Scovill  St.  F.  J.  Duphiney, 
40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio.— Meets  Mon.  at  307  Market  Ave. 

S.  .John  H.  Mumaw,  2512  Landscape,  N.  W. 

127  El   Paso,   Texas.— Meets   1st   and  3rd  Mon., 

221  S.  Oregon  St.,  Advocate  Bldg.  R.  C. 
(Jrnves,  426  W.  Missouri,  Apt.  I). 

131  Saginaw,    Mich.— Meets    1st    and    3rd  Mon., 

Bricklayers'  Hall,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park 
Ave.,  3rd  floor  A.  A.  Baumler,  250  Her- 
mansan  St.    Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kans.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon..  8:00 

p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kel- 
1am  Ave.    Phone,  31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich.— Meets  1st  Mon..   Lab.  Hall, 

over  Ideal  Theatre.  230  E.  Michigan  Ave. 
Burr  R.  Warner,  2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg.    111.— Meets    1st    and    3rd  Mon.. 

Midcalf  Bldg.  Paul  Parks,  Act.  Sec,  628  W. 
Church  St. 

1.38  Omaha,  Neb.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.  Ex. 
Bd..  7  p.  m.,  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  M.  H.  Plotts, 
2708  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Percy  Wilson,  P.  O. 
Box  596. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass.— Meets  2nd  Mon.,  Cascade 

Bldg.,  So.  Main  St.  Alderic  Beruier,  40  Al- 
bion St. 

140  Dallas,   Texas.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.  F.  C.  Bray,  3112  Carlisle 
Street. 

141  Bellingham,  Wash.— Meets    Ist    Tues.  Roy 

Brown,  2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,   Mass. — Meets   1st   and  3rd  Wed.. 

8  p  m.,  Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael 
Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson.  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Malta  Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A., 
3151  Market  St.  Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob 
Klepper,    Fin.  Sec,  658  21st  Ave 

144  San    Jose,    Cal.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Wed., 

Lab  Tem.,  72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson, 
749  Willow  St.    Tel.,  Columbia  855. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore. 
Forest  A.  Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,    Can  —Meets   2nd   and   4th  Mon.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  R.  A.  Barnet,  143 
Hargrove  St. 

148  Shamokln,  Pa.— Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19 

No.  eth  St.    G.  B.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,   N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 
Lab.  Tem.    John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave. 

C.  P.  Young,  1010  "I"  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Frl.,  8 

p.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma 
Ave.    Oliver  Fletcher,  2405  So.  Eye  Street. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 
Carpenters'  Hall,  !)th  and  Locust  So.  Den- 
nis McGrath,  815  Main  St. 

181  Lincoln,  Nehr.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 
Ti?m.    C.  H.  Gardner,  1206  K  St. 

162  Hackensaek,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.. 
36  Bergen  St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect 
PI.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,    Ind  — Meets  2nd  Pri.  in  Central 

Labor  Hall,  Clay  and  Lincoln  Way.  H.  T. 
Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y.— Meets  lat  and  3rd  Tue«.,  Lab. 

Tom..  Boaver  St.  T.  H.  Hutchison,  8  Alex- 
ander St.    Phone  4-4901. 

168  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa —Meets  2nd  and  4th  Frl., 
Horn  Bldg.,  281  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Far- 
bfT.  Act.   Sec,  173  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain.  O.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Frl.,  German 
Club  House.  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry 
Ltmf«,  189  Clinton  Ave.,  Elyria,  O.  Phone, 
88283. 


172  Long  Beach,  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Lab.  Tem..  1231  Locust  St.  N.  J.  Sims, 
2142  Elm  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri., 

Carpenters'  Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Mar- 
tinusen,  Reo.  Sec,  Box  479,  Fords,  N.  J. 
Tel.,  Perth  Amboy  963-W.  Knud  Agger- 
holm,  b.  A.,  Box  301.  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Metuchen  .332-W. 

174  New    Kensington,    Pa.— Meets    1st    and  3rd 

Wed.,  Beigle  Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Rei- 
mer,  P.  O.  Box  255,  Res.  7th  St.  Road  Bast. 
Tel..  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
Electricians'  Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311 
North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted,  6  Fairhaven  St. 
Phone,  4738-M. 

179  Ogden,  Utah.— Meets  3rd  Thurs.,  Moose  Hall. 
H.  L.  Gaut,  3241  Grant  Ave. 

ISO  Lansing.  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed., 
417V.  N.  Washington  Ave.  Woody  Hall,  117 
Mon'.s  River  Drive. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.  Bldg.,  1503  Market  St.  P.  F. 
Tucker,  107  Fairfax  Ave..  Pleasanton. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.    Phone,  Woosdale  1058M. 

ISo  Wichita,  Kans.— Meets  everv  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.. 
Lab  Tem.  L.  G.  Reynolds,  1535  So.  Wash- 
ington St. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.— Meets  l«i 
and  3rd  Fri.,  3402  University  Ave.,  S.  H., 
Ex  Bd.,  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  Room  305,  601 
4th  Ave.  So.  Mpls.    Tel.,  Atlantic  5774.    H.  L. 

Deziel,  3000  Thomas  Ave.,  No.  Mpls.,  Minn. 
192  Galesburg,  111.— 0.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks 
St. 

104  Newport,  R.  I.— Meets  Tues.,  S  p.  m..  379 
Thames  St.    Asa  E.  Graff.  .'i79  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Thurs., 
Industrial  Home.  21st  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A. 
Sweet,  1923  33rd  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,   111.— Meets   1st   and  3rd  Tuea., 

Lab.  Tem.  Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm. 
F.  Betz.  106  No.  Fair.  Ave.    Phone,  2242 

203  Springfield,  Mo.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Carpenters'  Hall,  315%  Boonvillo  Ave.  Orie 
Miller,  914  W.  Locust  St. 
205  Edmonton,   Alta.,  Can.— Meets  2nd  and  4th 
Fri.,  Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88tli 
St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg..  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3 
p.  m.  F.  C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada— Meets  2nd  Thurs.,  2  p.  m.,  2 

Rock  St.    J.  T.  Doval,  2  Bock  St. 

209  La    Salle,    111.— Meets   1st   Sun.,   1325  Peoria 

St.,  Peru,  III.  LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1717  Water 
St.,  Peru,  in. 

210  Washington,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed..  48 

No.  Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,  Ohio— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

Lab.  Temple,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Rus- 
sell, 421  W.  Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,    Mont.  —  Meets    1st    Sun.,    514  W. 

Spruce  St.    Z.  H.  Golder.  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark.  O.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church 

St.    J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn— Meets  1st  Mon.  and  3rd 

Wed.,  215  Meadow  St..  Trade  Council  Hall. 
Edwin  Balllet,  731  Elm  St.    Tel.,  7-9929 

216  Mobile.  Ala.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  Good 

Samaritan's  Hall.  Dearborn  St.  bet.  Dau- 
phin and  St.  Francis  Sts.  Wilson  Hender- 
son, 703  Elmira  St. 

217  Willlamsport,   Pa.— Meets   1st   and  3rd  Frl.. 

426  Mulberry  St.  F.  E.  Hunt,  421  Mulberry 
Street. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash. —  Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

Carpenters'  Hall.  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd, 
2756  Wishkah  Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgarv.  Alta.— C.  N.  Holmes,  Act.  Sec,  1314 

20th  Ave.  N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111  — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W. 

E  Peyton,  B  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave. 
M.  W.  Baughman,  1115  Harmon  Ave.  Tel., 
216-W. 

224  Houston,  Tex.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  Bell 
and  Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  in- 
tervening Frl.,  7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel, 
R.  4,  Box  350.    Tel.,  Valentine  2'J014. 
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225  Kenosha,  Wis.— Meets  1st  and  3.d  Tne«., 
Dania  Hall,  1310  63rd  St.  Lester  C.  Thomp- 
son, 7411  IGth  Ave. 

227  Kalamazoo,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.. 

120  St.  Burdick  St.  l<'red  Babcock,  31(j  E. 
Uutton  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.— Meets  Mon.  nijrht.  202  So.  Main 

St.     W.  C.  Whitehead,  1345  N.  Denver  St. 
230  Fort    Worth,    Texas.  —  Meets    2nd    and  4th 
Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem.     G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E. 
Morphy  St 

232  Kacme,   Wig  — Meets  2nd  Tues..  Union  Hall, 

Wisconsin  St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  Albert 

G.  Ehlers,  1212  Hagerer  St. 
234  Atlanta,  Ga.— Meets  Thurs.  7:30  p.  m.,  Labor 

Temple,  112  Trinity  Ave.    Jack  Bailey,  1089 

Harwell  St.  N.  W. 
2.38  Albuquerque,  N.  M.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri., 

7:30  p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.    Jas.  Brennan, 

P.  O.  Box  804. 

243  Santa    Ro.sa.    Cal.  —  Meets    3rd    Thurs.,  427 

Orchard  St.  A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St., 
Petalnma.  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.— Meets  Fri. 

8  p.  m.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willough- 
by  Ave.  and  Myrtle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave. 
L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
24«  Lowell,  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Room 
5.  233  Central  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  764 
Gorham  St. 

2o0  Morristown.  N.  .T.— Meets  2nd  and  -1th  Tues., 
5  South  St.  .Tos  Hope,  6  Svlvan  Terrace, 
Summit,  N.  J.     Tel.,  Summit  0-3;i47.T. 

2.52  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  —  Meets  1st  and  3rd 
Tues.,  7  p.  m..  Lah  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30 
P.  m.,  Sat..  Lab.  Torn.  II.  H.  Heater,  224 
23rd  St.    Tel..  234-28 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass.— Meets  1st  Tliiii-s  Lab 
Tem..  Pleasant  St.  James  Lord,  3l'S  .\shlev 
Blvd. 

258  Billinss.  Mont— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Mon..  2805 
Montana  Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

2.59  Granite  City,  III.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m., 
Tn-City  Central  Trades  Council  Hall.  Nied- 
rineham  Ave.  and  State  St.  J.  C.  Alexander. 
2400  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 
I'I'Jl-  "21  6th  St.    R.  D.  Hunter,  Sec, 

4466  Central  Ave.    Randolph  4667. 

262  Nashville,    Tenn.— Meets    Tuee.   7:00  P.  M. 

Lab.  Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E  Mar- 
shall.   220  Woodland  St. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri., 

Painters'  Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  Ex.  Bd. 
Ist  and  3rd  Fri.,  7 :.30  p.  m.  C.  E.  Skinner, 
277  14th  St.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
268  San  Rafael,  Cal.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  pm. 
316  B  St.  .T.  O.  Dahl.  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill 
Valley,  Cal.    Tel..  Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Sherman  T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  BIdg 

Trades  Hall,  .310%  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L. 
Jolls,  Route  No.  8.    Phone  4174-J. 

278  San    Mateo,   Cal.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Fri.. 

Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.  J.  A.  Brogan,  514  B.  Santa 
Inez.    Phone  San  Mateo  325R. 

279  Jnplin,   Mo.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon..  Lab. 

Hall,  6  Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  70!)  Chestnut 

281  Boise,  Idaho.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    M.  C.  Garrett, "R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,    Wash.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Wed., 

115  E.  "A"  St.,  Room  6,  Phone.  .3825.  F  W. 
Rherbondy,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Res.,  1401  So  Queene 
Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,    Conn. —  Meets    Mnn..  Carpenters' 

Hall.  Gay  St.     Harry  G.  Johnson.  Orchard 
Place,  Coscob,  Conn.    Phone,  Green  2772. 

287  Staunton.  111.— Meets  1st  Thurs..  Citv  Hall. 

Gillespie,  111.     Wm.  Corbett,  111  West  St.. 

Glllesjiie,  111. 
202  Charleston,  W.  Va.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Tue«.. 

Room  26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.    E.  V. 

Strieker,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Box  34. 
2»5  Erie,    Pa.— Meets    1st    and    3rd    Tues.,  1921 

Peach  St.,  C.  U.  Hall.    Ravmond  G.  Daub, 

642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.,  X14-413. 


2nn  Meriden,  Conn.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden 
Bldg.  Tr.  Council  Hall,  Colony  St..  8  to  9 
p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni,  113  Columbia  St. 
Phone.  2606. 

2!)8  [Jniontown,  Pa— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 
Fraternai  Home.  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C. 
Warner,  Box  437,  3  Church  St.,  New  Salem, 
I'a.    Phone.  Bell  26-J. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union 

Hall,  632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  2302  South 
Ninth  St.  Chas.  Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1514  N. 
10th  St.    Phone,  4121-W. 

300  Bakersfield,  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem..  lilst  and  1  St.  C.  II.  Collins. 
Act.  See..  2:!12  Eye  St. 

301  San  Antonio,  Tex. — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.. 

Lab.  Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Cal.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314 

Virginia  St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Box  2114(1.  Xapii.  Cal.,  Phone.  T.^S-.l, 
Napa.  A.  L.  Lawrence,  B.  A.,.  1100  Ken- 
tucky St.,  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls.  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues..  Painters' 
Hall.  cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan. 
220  ath  Ave.,  So. 

.3117  Boulder.  Colo.- Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  Car- 
penters' Hall.  Room  9,  Boulder  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.     John  B.  Aumick.  R-1,  Box  16. 

308  New  York  Citv.  N.  Y— Meets  2nd  Wed.  Ex. 

Bd.  everv  Mon..  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J. 
Hughes.  207  Park  PI.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown.  N.  Y— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  16  E.  3rd  St.  Claus  Ross. 
15  Cowden  PI. 

311  Amarillo.  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m., 
Labor  Tem.    Rex.  A.  Teed,  1509  Polk  Ct. 

313  Columbia,  Mo.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8th 
and  Walnut  St..  Printers'  Hall.  E.  V.  Mc- 
Cabe,  10  Mary  St.    Phone,  2495  Black. 

315  Montreal,  Quebec— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 
Monument  National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St., 
Room  11.  B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201 
St.  Dominique.  Lucien  Gervais,  1319  Belang- 
er  St.  J.  Bastings,  B.  A.,  2375  Bercy  St. 
Phone,  C.  H.  8474. 

310  Ocean  City,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.. 

7:30  p.  m.,  13th  and  Simpson  Ave.  Chas.  S. 
Nichols,  232  Asbury  St. 

319  Muskegon.  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Satur- 

day, 2  p.  m..  Bldg.  Trades  Hall.    Clyde  L. 
Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 
321  Hutchinson,  Kans.— Edw.  Swift,  R.  No.  1. 

320  Little  Rock,  Ark.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed., 

213%  W.  2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    P.  H.  Laster, 
901  W.  4th  St. 
328  Cheyenne,  Wyo  — Meets  1st  Mon..  United  Mine 
Workers'  Bldg.   Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Ran- 
dall Blvd. 

3.32  Victoria.  B.  C.  Can.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.. 
Veterans'  Hall.  Douglas  St.  John  B.  White, 
Doncaster  Dr.,  Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C 

334  Salem,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Elec- 
tricians' Hall,  145  Essex  St.  Kenneth  Ober, 
15  Pratt  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

336  Quincy,  111.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.,  9th  St.  H.  G.  McClellan,  415  No. 
14th  St. 

;340  Lexington.    Ky.— Meets    2nd    and   4th  Wed., 

Lab.    Hall,    No.   Broadway.     Gibson  Irvin, 

206  Race  St. 
344  Lnfayettp.  Tnd.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri..  Lab. 

Tem.    H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  16th  St. 
.345  Miami,  Pla.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.,  925 

N.   E.  1st  Ave     A.   W.   Dukes,  31   N.  W. 

33rd  St. 

346  Asburv  Park.  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  .3rd  Wed.. 
812  Maine  St..  Asbury  Park,  N.  ,T.  Albert 
Webster.  202  H.  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry 
Singles,  B.  A.,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 

348  Manchester.  N.  H.— Edw  Cox,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2   Box  8,  Reedsferry.  N.  H. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs., 

Carr  Bldg.,  2nd  floor  from  First  National 
Bank.    Forrest  Kline,  115  Glover  St. 

351  St.  Catherines.  Ont.,  Can.— Meets  2nd  and  *th 

Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.    Frank  Boston,  Box  51. 
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353  Santa  Monica,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  FrL, 
1537  6th  St.  rear..  Santa  Monica.  Cal.  C.  H. 
Kenvon,  1126  Venice  Blvd.,  Venice,  Cal. 
Phone  62940. 

357  Bartlesville.  Okla.— Meets  1st  Men.,  Painters' 

Hall.  Wm.  R.  Boyd,  Box  91.  Rea.  710  So. 
Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,   Pa. — Meets   2nd   and   4th  Mon., 

Room  5,  Ruth  BIk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B. 
Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Box  355.  Phone  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  71  Richmond  St.  S.  F.  Dunning,  258 
Sayles  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Can.— Meets  last  Wed.,  A.  O.  F. 

gall,  118  Dundas  St.  E.  A.  Talbot,  297 
Steele  St. 

364  Waco,  Texas.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Tietz  Hotel, 
7th  and  Franklin  Ave.  W.  A.  Haubold,  R. 
No.  4,  Box  203. 

3GG  San  Pedro,  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  last  Mon., 
Carpenters'  Hall,  351  0th  St.  Clinton  Ama- 
rine,  1516  So.  Grand  Ave.    Phone,  889. 

371  PocateDo,  Idaho.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 
Lab.  Tem.  Dewitt  MotEitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

378  Marion,  111.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's 

Hall,  114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  1828 
Pine  St.,  Murphysboro,  111. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

New  Lab  Tem..  E.  Ortegra  St.  J.  D.  Hes- 
singer,  1724  Calle  Puniente. 

380  Salem,  Ore.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Salem  Tr.  and 

Lab.  ("(lunoil.  4.-..-)  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock, 
l-li;   Traile  St.     Phonf.  2(»4!)-.T. 

381  Kokomo,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.,  7:30 

p.  m..  1025  So.  Elizabeth  St.  J.  W.  Dotson, 
1025  S.  Elizabeth  St. 

382  Camden,  N.  J.— Me-ite  Ist  and  3rd  Frl.,  Plas- 

terers' Hall,  523  Lenson  St  A.  J.  Campbell, 
608  Vine  St. 

.383  Flint,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed..  Alvord 
Bldg.,  Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bige- 
low.  Box  60,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Labor 
Hall.  No.  1  Washington  St.  Wm.  Beal, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Pleasant  Valley  Rd. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wise- Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 
Lab.  Tem..  112  No.  Washington  St.  Fred 
Aulman,  Gen.  Del.  Sta.  A.  Res.,  103  No. 
Bdwy. 

S91  Marysville,  Cal. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Second  and  D  Sts.  H.  N.  Landis.  R.  No.  2, 
Box  100,  Yuba  City,  Cal.    Phone,  74  J  22. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30 
p.  m.  at  Painters'  Hall.  143%  W.  Water  St. 
Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.  Phone, 
5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz  — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  38  W.  Congress  St.  Ren  Warren, 
1*.  O.  P,ox  20!l.  Ucs  Missiiin  View  St.,  Mis- 
sion  Vii'w   .\(liliti..i].     I'iKinc  (149-.I-.-), 

.■?05  AVarn'ii.  ( Meets  1st  uim]  ;jr(l  Mon..  .SlVj 
N.  l';uk  Avi:  .T.  A.  .Mill<T.  444  First  St. 
I'lioiie  ],s,-,.-,-W. 

397  Helena,  Mont  — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Sun.,  Lab. 
Hall.    Marion  F.  Williams,  721  Broadway. 

;!!).S  (ilenil.'ile.  Cal.  — Win.  .1.  Wliisiiaiit,  KHmT 
Kaliriia  St.,  I'acoiiiia,  Cal.  Tel.,  San  Fer- 
iiaiiilo  nine  147. 

401  Allentown,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722y2  White- 
hall St.    Phone,  2.5576. 

400  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla  — Meets  every  Sat..  517 
E.  8th  St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

411  Palo  Alto.  Cal— Meets  Ist  Wed.,  Community 
House.  A.  J.  Kellev,  326  Sherman  St..  Box 
6(5.3,  Mayfield,  Cal.    Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 

418  Norwalk,  Conn.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Commnnlty 
Hall,  Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk.  Conn.  Chae. 
A.  Brown,  No.  1  Bdgewater  Place,  E.  Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls.  Ore— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab. 
Tem..  cor.  9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H. 
Johnson,  General  Delivery. 


419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Son., 
10  a.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St. 
W.  A.  Mateer,  426  Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich.- Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs., 

Lab.  Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F. 
Wood,  Sec,  420  Hamblin  Ave.  D.  B.  Cran- 
(lall,  B.  A.,  4JU  Hamblin  Ave. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  Ovlla 

Allen,   23  Durocher  St.,  Eastvlew. 

424  Abilene,  Texas.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem., 

280  Pine  St.    T.  D.  Cranfill,  1042  Popular  St. 

427  Pontiac,  Mich. — Meets  every  Tues.,  52  Wayne 
St.  A.  W.  Willard,  Gen'l  Del.,  Lake  Orion, 
Mich. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Meets  1st  and  3rd  Men., 

Union  Hall,  223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser, 
Shell  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress, 
Pa. 

431  Mansfield,  Ohio.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Frl.,  Tr. 
Council  Hall,  2714  N.  Park.  J.  P.  McLar- 
nan.  401  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

434  Merced,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  Room 

20,  Shafeer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La.— Meets  1st  Sun.,    1    p.  m.. 

Painters'  Hall.  r,n  Louisiana  Ave.  P.  E. 
SiniMions,  .14:57  W.  Kirby  PI. 

430  Janesville.   Wise— Meets   1st   Wed.   at  Lab. 

Hall,  13  So.  Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettinger,  Sec. 
P.  T.,  1320  N.  Washington  St. 

438  Medford,  Ore.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  N. 

Grape  St.  W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2nd  St. 
Phone  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont,  Can.— Meets  Ist  and  3d  Men., 

8:00  p.  m.,  Lancaster  Hall.  P.  G.  Frith,  995 
Arthur  Rd.,  East  Windsor,  Ont 

440  Santa  Ana,  Cal. — Meets  1st  and  .3rd  Thurs.. 

415%  West  4th  St.  Amos  Huiitzinger,  R.  5, 
Box  6.5B. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Cal. —  Meets  1st  Mon.,  4«2 

Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  CaL 
C.  F.  Snyder,  452  Ocean  View  Ave.,  Her- 
mosa Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville.  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed., 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.    W.  C.  Chap- 
pell,  P.  O.  Box  286.  Brilliant,  Ohio. 
446  Elgin,  111.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Ray- 
mond St. 

448  Bufl'alo,   N.  Y.— Meets  2nd     and    4th  Wed. 

Schmitts  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  St«. 
Sam'l.  J.  Hummer,  311  Wlnslow  Ave. 

449  Visalia.  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Frl.,  209  N. 

Fort  St.    Harry  J.  Starrett.  Rt  A,  Box  61, 

Lemoore,  Cal. 
455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.— Meets  2nd  and  4th 

Mon..  8  p.   m..  Lab.    Tem.,  Gardenia  and 

Rosemarv  Sts.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  Box  776, 

1126  W.  ■25th  St..  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 
460  Ventura,    Cal.  —  Meets    2nd    and    4th  Wed., 

Hickey's  Bros.  Hall,   Palm   and  Main  Sts. 

L.  A.  "Roinwand,  Itm  So.  Ventura  Ave. 
464  Harllngen,  Texas.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Sun., 

A    T.  Salisbnrv  office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

Lloyd  McNeil,  K.  No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison 

Blvd. 

473  Port  Angeles,  Wash.— Meets  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  412  E.  1st  St.  Allen  Payne,  Gen. 
Del. 

474  Santa  Maria.  Cal.— :SIeets  2n(1  anil  4th  Tues.. 

,S:()I(  II.  Ml..  Ka-les'  Hall.  Broadway  at 
Chapel   St.     II.   K.   Keed,  ;!1()  W.  Fesler  SI. 

Phone  -m-^v. 

475  San    Angplo,    Tex. — Meets    2nd    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tom.  J.  B.  Wright,  Box  1362,  Big  Spring's, 
Texas. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  Ist  and  Srd  Frl., 

Farmers'  Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L. 
Presnell,  526  No.  Wenatchee  Ave.  Tel.  258 
Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.— Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed. 

of  each  month,  Firemen's  Hall.  Hudson 
Conklln,  Box  336,  Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. 


Get  the 
Partitions, 


In  too  many  buildings  going  up  in  your  locality,  all  the  partition 
work  goes  to  other  crafts.    If  this  work  could  be  swung  to  K 
lathers,  weeks  and  weeks  of  work  would  be  provided  to  relieve*'' 
some  of  the  bad  unemployment  conditions. 

The  Partition  Handbook  Shows  How 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering  has  invested  $20,000 
in  preparing  a  book  which  gives  clearly  all  the  constructional 
advantages  of  solid  metal  lath  and  plaster  partitions.  It  is 
packed  full  of  practical  information,  much  of  it  supplied  by 
members  of  your  craft. 

Equipped  with  this  data,  you  and  your  business  agent  are  in  a 
position  to  go  out  and  "talk  turkey"  to  everyone  interested  in 
building  and  to  swing  jobs  over  to  solid  metal  lath  and  plaster. 
It  is  being  done  in  other  localities.  You  can  do  it  right  in  your 
own  town.  _,,  „ 

The  First  Step 

The  first  step  is  to  send  in  one  dollar  for  the  book.  Read  it 
over  carefully.  Study  it  and  then  begin  to  work.  You  will  find 
this  dollar  one  of  the  best  investments  you  ever  made  for  your- 
self and  your  craft.   Send  for  your  copy  today  f 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Waoker  Drive,  Chicago 

In  which  are  r""''!''  - 

Beriier  Manufacturing  Company   Canton,  Ohio 

Bostwick  Steel  Lath  CompGny   Nilcs,  Ohio 

Consolidated  Expanded  Mcinl  f  os  'in:;.  W.  V:,. 

Genfire  Steel  Comp:iii' 
Kalman  Steel  Compi:! 
Milcor  Steel  Compaiu 
Penn  Metal  Company 
Truscon  Steel  Company-  - 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Comp  u  i- n 

Better  Piaste  rl\g  On  Meiai  Lath 


Sayre  Lathing  Hatchets 


No.  140 

California  Head 


Patented  SepL  8,  1925 


This  hatchet  was  developed 
with  the  co-operation  and  at 
the  request  of  members  of 
Local  No.  102. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  S3. 00  Postpaid 


L.  A.  SAYRE  CO 

334  Mulbeny  Street 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA 


THE  INJURY  TO  ONE 
IS  THE  CONCERN*- 

OF  Al.L.%^n^^^^. 

OFFICIAL  X)URNAL 
OF  THE  WOOD, TO 
WIRE  AND  METAL 
LATHERS  INTER- 
NATIONAL UNI  ONf 


NOVEMBER,  1930 


No.  3 


Metal  Covered  Lathers'  Case 

The  Popular  Chest  With  Every  Lather 

Tray  raises  and  lowers  automatically  wltA 
the  top.  Made  of  pine  covered  with  best 
grade  zinc.    Size  21i^x7^x8. 

$5.00 

Send  for  Complete  Oatalogne  No.  52 

J.M.WATERSTON 

421  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


y^Tlf AS,  unlimited  adaptabil- 
^k/X  ity  as  a  bench  or  hand 


tool.  Capacity  of  stock 
throat  by  11/2"-  Weight  12  pounds. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfied.  Write  for  circular.  Im- 
mediate delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

PRICE  DELIVERED— tJ.  S.  A..  EAST  OF  ROCKIES,  $21.00;  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 
AND  WEST,  $21.75;  FOREIGN  SHIPaiENTS,  $20.30;  BASIS  AT  DETROIT. 

rt.      .      r  I  «  I  I  KK.N  A  t-iu»utLXll».\  CO.,  Id4^w  Temple  Ave.         Detroit.  Mich. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly  \ 

Protect  Your  Standing  in 
the  Funeral  Benefit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  flrsi 
lay  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  montk  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  win  be  noted  how  necessary  It  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  In  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon  them- 
selves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  payment 
of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months  after 
payment. 
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The 

Union  Labor 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Conceived  in  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 


A    non-profit    making  Corporation 
All  Policies  PARTICIPATII\G 


All  Members  Insured. 
No  Medical  Examination. 
No  Age  Limit. 


Avoid  passing  the  Hat. 

New  Members  Insured  for  full 
amount  as  soon  as  initiated. 


Strengthen  your  Union  with  the  home  folks. 

LET  EMPLOYER  PAY  WAGES.    BUY  YOUR  OWN 
INSURANCE. 


ENERGETIC  SALESMEN 
NEEDED 


Write  for  Information  to 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 
The  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE 


LATHER 


*    EVERY  SALE  OF  '  f 

"'•"""STmiTEX I 

MEANS  WORK  FOR  THE  LATHER  S 


RIBBED  STEELTEX  lath 

DjaJr^Sound    FOR  INTERIOR  PLASTER  andlJ^hMari 


1  (ibI 

Every  yard  of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  sold  means 
work  and  profit  for  the  lather  .  .  .  STEELTEX 
MUST  be  lathed  by  the  LATHER  and  plastered  by 
the  plasterer.  And  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  is  the 
easiest  handled  lath  on  the  market. 

There  is  satisfaction,  too,  for  the  lather  in  knowing 
that  when  he  applies  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  he 
is  not  only  doing  a  modern,  first-class  lathing  job, 
but,  in  addition,  is  providing  a  plaster  base  which 
when  plastered  produces  a  solid,  steel-reinforced 
plaster  wall  with  insulating,  fire-resisting  and 
sound-deadening  qualities  .  .  .  and  a  monolithic 
plaster  wall  which  is  scientifically  protected  against 
plaster  cracking  hazards  and  free  from  "zebra 
stripes"  (lath  and  joint  marks). 

Get  all  the  facts,— simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


N  AT  I  O  N  AL% 
STEEL 
FABRIC 
;  COMPANY 

|p.n.Ku^st^iCo]  .■  .■  , 

UnionTruitBLd(^-  Pittshurfh.  USA\ 


\  National  Steel  Fabric  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  DEPT.  1-64 

i  Please  send  FREE  descriptive  literature  :x*  checlted  below: 

i  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  for  interior  plasler  □  STEELTEX 

i  for   Htucco    □    STEELTEX   for   briclt   or   Blone    veneer  □ 

I  STEELTEX   lath    for   floors   and   roof,    □   STEELTEX  par- 

j  titionn  and  suspended  ceilings  □  CORDEX  (a  super  build- 

1  ing  paper)  □. 

i  Name  

i  Address  

i  Clly  State  

I  Kind  of  Business  
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"     1      f  '(^ 

Home  builders  iiozvadays  dcn\and  insulation — and  this  job  goes  to  yon 
when  you  erect  Celole.v  Lath,  .-hid  you  assure  smoother,  more  enduriiui 
/plastered  surfaces  7^'ith  this  lu-tter  plaster  base. 


Every  Celotex 
for    Lath  and 

You  promote  more  lath  and 
plaster  interiors,  and  there- 
fore more  work  for  lathers, 
when  you  recommend  Celotex  Lath. 

For  the  lather  does  two  import- 
ant things  when  he  nails  up  Celotex 
Lath: 

1.  He  provides  insulation  right 
in  the  plaster  base  .  .  .  and  elimi- 
nates a  costly  extra  insulation  item 
that  must  otherwise  be  installed  by 
some  other  trade. 

2.  He  provides  a  better  base  for 
beautiful,  enduring  plastered  sur- 
faces. For  Celotex  Lath  has  beveled, 
shiplap  edges,  especially  designed  to 
reinforce  against  plaster  cracks  and 
eliminate  lath  marks. 

These  two  points  make  every  Cel- 
otex job  a  boost  for  more  lath  and 
plaster  interiors.  And  Celotex  Lath 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  eliminating 
the  competition  of  plaster  substi- 
tutes. 


Job  is 
Plaster 


a  Boost 
Work 


If  you've  worked  with  Celotex 
Lath,  you  know  it's  easy  to  handle, 
easy  to  apply.  It  comes  in  units 
18x48  inches  and  7/16"  or  7/8"  in 
thickness.  You  nail  it  up  with  spe- 
cial blued  and  sterilized  nails  1  1/8" 
long  with  5/16"  heads.  (For  7/8" 
lath  use  1  3/4"  nails.) 

Talk  Celotex  Lath — ^push  it  every 
chance  you  get.  It  means  more 
wages  for  lathers — more  jobs  for 
your  craft. 

THE  CELOTEX  COMPANY 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  In  Canada:  Alexander  Murry 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Sales  distribu- 
tors throughout  the  World.  Reliable 
Dealers  Can  Supply  Celotex  Lath. 


INSULATING  CANE  BOARD 

LATH 

Tlio  woiil  Cf'ldtPX,  (Rffr.  V.  .S.  I'ntPut  Office),  i« 
the  trademark  of  and  indicates  manufacture  by 
The  Celotex  Cnmpaiiy. 
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WILL  SOON  BE  WITH  US  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF 

A  GIFT  WORTH  WHILE 

IS  EASILY  SOLVED  BY  PRESENTING 
A  COPY  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OP 


A  Gift  That  Is  Lasting  and  Will  Be  Appreciated 

The  only  book  in  print  that  explains  and  illustrates  the  laying  out 
and  erection  of  work  tor  lathers  in  a  practical  manner. 

You  do  not  need  a  college  education  to  understand  the  contents  of 
this  book.    Tue  average  lather  can  understand  everything  it  contains. 

Its  usefulness  for  ready  reference,  time  saving  methods  and  self 
explanatory  diagrams  make  it  indispensable  to  the  progressive  journey- 
man and  ambitious  apprentice. 

This  book  has  the  endorsement  of  President  McSorley  and  all  the 
other  International  Officers  of  the  L.  I.  U.,  also  of  President  Colleran 
and  all  the  International  Officers  of  the  O.  P.  &  C.  F.  I.  A.  and  hundreds 
of  others. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  SOLD  TO  YOU  WITH  THE  UNDERSTANDING 
THAT  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFIED,  YOU  MAY  RETURN 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  PRE* 

Sec.  109. — All  decisions  of  the  General 
President  must  be  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing issue  of  The  Lather,  together  with 
a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All 
decisions  of  the  Executive  Council  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The 
Lather. 

Contr.  Saiu  Silver,  No.  13712,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  2 

Lathing  Contractor  Sam  Silver  appealed 
to  the  General  President  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  2  in  revoking  his 
Contractor's  Certificate.  The  General 
President  after  carefully  considering  both 
sides  in  this  controversy  found  no  grounds 
for  the  action  taken,  as  he  could  find  no 
evidence  of  any  violation  having  occurred 
since  this  man  was  granted  the  privilege 
to  contract  lathing. 

Peter  Dodiuiski,  No.  8878,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  2 
Brother  Dodunski  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  2  in  placing  a 
fine  of  $25.00  against  him  and  removing 
him  for  one  year  from  the  s'hop  in  which 
he  was  employed,  on  the  alleged  violation 
of  Sec.  48  of  the  Local's  by-laws.  The 
General  President  after  carefully  consid- 
ering all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  tooth 
sides,  found  the  appellant  guilty  of  the 
charge  upon  which  he  was  fined  $25.00, 
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but  believing  this  penalty  sufficient  along 
with  the  hardship  that  was  placed  upon 
him  up  until  time  of  decision,  through  the 
application  of  the  other  penalty,  ordered 
the  ban  removed  in  order  that  this  brother 
would  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  shop 
wherein  he  can  earn  a  livelihood. 

Jack  Bailey,  No.  25311,  Eddie  Floyd,  No. 
20898,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  7 

Brothers  Bailey  and  Floyd  protested  to 
the  General  President  against  the  $5.00 
International  fine  that  was  placed  against 
them  and  Brothers  F.  E.  Youngblood,  No. 
16624,  and  John  Heard,  No.  7265,  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  Sec.  133  International 
Constitution,  protesting  likewise  for  these 
last  two  named  brothers.  The  General 
President  after  carefully  considering  all 
of  the  evidence  presented,  found  the  ac- 
tion of  the  local  union  justified  and  there- 
fore sustained  that  action  in  the  placing 
of  these  fines. 

IVed  Orebaugli,  No.  34740;  James  Dalton, 
No.  35014;   H.  B.  Dalton,  No.  20131, 
and  J.  J.  Williams,  No.  33322,  vs. 
ijocal  Union  No.  7 

Brothers  listed  appealed  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  7  in  placing  fines 
of  $25.00  against  them  after  they  ihad  been 
granted  clear  transfers  by  that  local  union, 
said  fines  being  placed  on  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  Sec.  80  L.  I.  U.  Constitution.  The 
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General  President  after  carefully  consid- 
ering all  of  the  evidence  presented,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  job 
upon  which  these  members  were  fined, 
having  had  a  report  upon  the  same  from 
Vice  President  McKnight,  found  where 
these  brothers  had  been  exonerated  of  the 
charges  before  being  granted  clear  trans- 
fers, and  therefore  ruled  the  fines  out  of 
order. 

Jtobeit  K.  Brown,  Xo.  28368  vs. 
Iiocal  Union  No.  14 

Brother  Brown  appealed  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  14  in  placing  a 
fine  of  $100  against  him  on  the  charge  of 
violating  Sec.  127  L.  I.  U.  Constitution. 
After  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides,  the  Gener- 
al President  found  the  appellant  guilty  of 
the  charge  upon  which  he  was  fined,  and 
therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the  local 
union. 

C'l.v(le  O.  West,  Xo.  7173,  vs. 
Local  Union  Xo.  26 

Brother  West  appealed  against  the  ac- 
tion imposed  against  him  by  Local  Union 
No.  2  6  through  fining  him  the  sum  of 
$10.00  on  the  iharge  of  "not  parading  on 
Labor  Day."  After  carefully  considering 
both  sides  in  this  controversy  as  presented, 
the  General  President  found  the  fine  to  be 
illegal  and  therefore  ordered  it  rescinded. 

H.  L.  Kessler,  Xo.  29895,  vs. 
Local  Union  Xo.  34 

Brother  Kessler  protested  against  an 
assessment  of  $5.65  placed  on  his  transfer, 
said  action  resulting  from  the  local  union 
having  found  him  guilty  of  "not  exercis- 
ing his  duties  as  Stewart  on  job."  The 
General  President  after  carefully  consider- 
ing both  sides  in  this  controversy  found 
the  fine  to  be  unfair  and  unjust,  and  illegal 
under  the  low  of  the  International  Union, 
and  therefore  ordered  it  rescinded. 

L.  .M.  Carroll,  Xo.  25389,  vs. 
Ijocal  Union  Xo.  53 
Brother  Carroll  appealed  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  53  in  placing  a 
fine  of  $10.00  against  him  on  the  charge 
of  violating  Sec.  20  Art.  5  Local  By-Laws. 
.A.fter  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides,  the  General 


President  found  this  brother  to  have  been 
fined  illegally,  and  therefore  ordered  said 
fine  rescinded. 

J,  J.  Moreland,  Xo.  8540  and  J.  C.  More- 
land,  X'o.  14822,  vs.  Local  Union  X'^o.  81 
Brothers  Moreland  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  81  in  placing  a 
fine  of  $50.00  against  each  of  them  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  Sec.  127  International 
Constitution.  The  General  President  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides  found  the  appel- 
lants guilty  and  therefore  sustained  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  81  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

J.  O.  Houghton,  Xo.  26925,  and  John 
O'Keefe,  Xo.  28871,  vs.  Lo'«al  Union  Xo.  93 

Brothers  Houghton  and  O'Keefe  appeal- 
ed against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No. 
93  in  placing  a  fine  of  $50.00  against  each 
of  them,  on  the  charge  of  their  having 
violated  or  Ignored  the  orders  of  their 
local  union  to  work  for  a  certain  contrac- 
tor, until  said  contractor  had  paid  up 
members  in  full.  The  General  President 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented,  found  these  brothers  guil- 
ty of  the  charges,  but  believing  the  fines 
excessive  in  this  case,  ordered  them  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  $25.00. 

Jaines  A.  Getchell,  No.  30705,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  100 

Brother  Getchell  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  100  in  placing 
a  fine  of  $50.00  aganist  him  on  the  charge 
of  violating  Sec.  136  International  Consti- 
tution. After  carefully  considering  all  of 
the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  the 
General  President  found  the  brother  guil- 
ty of  the  charges  preferred  and  therefore 
sustained  the  action  of  the  local  union; 
however,  under  the  circumstances,  recom- 
mended that  the  fine  be  reduced  to  the 
sum  of  $25.00. 

A.  Y.  Carter,  No.  32560;  J.  H.  Bazinet,  No. 

30803,  and  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Xo.  29346, 
vs.  Local  Union  Xo.  100 

Brothers  Bazinet  and  Smith  appealed 
against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  100 
in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00  against  each 
of  them  on  the  charge  of  working  with 
Brother  Carter  who  had  no  permit.  Bro- 
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ther  Carter  appealed  against  a  fiue  of 
$25.00,  also  a  fine  of  $5.00  placed  against 
him,  the  former  fine  being  placed  on  the 
charge  of  disregarding  the  Business  Agent 
and  Executive  Board  while  working  in 
that  local  union's  territory,  and  the  lat- 
ter being  placed  on  the  alleged  violation  of 
Sec.  133  International  Constitution.  The 
General  President  after  reviewing  both 
sides  from  evidence  submitted,  found  these 
brothers  guilty,  and  therefore  sustained 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  100. 

VaIw  .  F.  English,  No.  5678,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  123 

Brother  English  protested  against  the 
revocation  of  his  solicitor's  certificate  by 
Local  Union  iNo.  123,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  this  action  having  been  taken  on 
the  charge  that  English  worked  on  a  job 
where  laborers  were  doing  a  part  of  the 
work  that  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  organization.  The  General  President 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  found  the  appellant  guil- 
ty of  the  charges  preferred,  and  therefore 
sustained  the  action  of  the  local  union  in 
this  matter. 

A.  G.  Leclair,  No.  26269,  and  A.  O.  Giiard, 
No.  33783,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  386 

Brothers  Leclair  and  Girard  appealed 
against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  286 
in  placing  fines  of  $5.00  and  $25.00 
against  them,  the  former  fine  having  been 
placed  on  the  charge  of  these  brothers 
having  violated  Sec.  133  International 
Constitution,  and  the  latter  on  the  charge 
of  working  below  the  established  scale  of 
wages,  and  without  notifying  the  local 
union  before  doing  this  work  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Local  Union  No.  286.  The  Gen- 
eral President  after  carefully  considering 
J  all  of  the  evidence  presented,  and  in  view 

of  these  brothers  being  listed  as  journey- 
men,  not  solicitors,  found  them  guilty  of 
the  charges  preferred,  and  therefore  sus- 
tained the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  286. 

0,  J.  A.  Sinmions,  No.  20388,  vs. 

Local  Union  No.  326 

Brother   Simmons   appealed   against  a 
^  fine  of  $100.00  which  was  placed  against 

),)  him  by  Local  Union  No.  326  on  the  charge 

(J  of  soliciting  work  unfairly.    The  General 

jll  President  after  carefully  considering  all 

jj.  of  the  evidence  presented,  as  well  as  the 


circumstances  surrounding  this  case, 
found  the  brother  not  guilty  and  therefore 
ordered  the  fine  rescinded. 

Perry  Hamilton,  No.  32934;  J.  L.  Glenn, 
No.  26886,  and  K.  P.  Haywood,  No. 
4244,  vs.  liocal  Union  \o.  33(» 

Brothers  Hamilton,  Gleun  and  Hay- 
wood appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  326  in  placing  fines  of 
$100.00  against  each  of  them  on  the  charge 
of  violating  Sections  114,  133,  163  and 
164  International  Constitution.  After 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides  in  this  controver- 
sy, the  General  President  found  these 
brothers  guilty  of  some  of  the  charges 
preferred,  and  therefore  sustained  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  326;  but  in  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  case,  decided  the  fine  of  $100.00 
was  excessive,  and  therefore  reduced  it  to 
the  sum  of  $30.00  in  each  instance. 

L.  B.  Snodgrass,  No.  30373,  vs. 
liOcal  Union  No.  313 

Brother  Snodgrass  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  313  in  placing 
a  fine  of  $25.00  against  him  on  the  charge 
of  violating  Sec.  6,  Art.  II  of  their  by- 
laws. The  General  President  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  found  this  brother 
guilty,  and  therefore  sustained  the  action 
of  Local  Union  No.  313. 

L.  B.  Snodgrass,  No.  20373,  vs.  Decision 
of  Genei-al  President 

Brother  Snodgrass  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  rendered  by  the  General 
President  in  his  case,  appealed  against  the 
same  to  the  General  Executive  Council  of 
the  International  Union,  which  body  voted 
to  sustain  the  General  President's  decision 
in  this  case,  six  members  voting  to  sus- 
tain the  seventh  Vice  President  net  voting. 

R.  J.  Brimdage,  No.  15747,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  197 

Brother  Brundage  protested  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  197  in  revoking 
the  solicitor's  certificate  that  was  granted 
to  him.  The  General  President  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides,  which  also  showed 
that  this  brother  was  fined  the  sum  of 
$100.00  on  the  charge  of  soliciting  work 
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without  a  solicitor's  privilege,  found  this 
fine  to  be  illegal,  as  the  brother's  certifi- 
cate was  legal  until  such  times  as  it  was 
pronounced  illegal  by  the  General  Office, 
the  same  being  legal  insofar  as  Brother 
Brundage  was  concerned.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  by  the  General  President  to 
have  been  illegally  procured  from  the  sec- 
retary, not  having  received  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Local  Union,  and  the  General 
President  therefore  sustained  the  action 
of  the  Local  Union  in  revoking  the  same. 
He  notified  the  local  union  further,  that 
this  brother  be  permitted  to  finish  what- 
ever jobs  he  had  started,  after  which  time 
the  solicitor's  privilege  is  revoked. 

K.  J.  livundag*',  No.  15747,   vs.  I^xal 
Union  Xo.  197 

'Brother  Brundage  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  General  President  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  International 
Union,  which  body  voted  unanimously  to 
sustain  the  General  President's  decision 
in  this  case. 

 o  

Contractor  Jolin  D.  Ball,  Xo.  25732,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  107 

Contractor  Ball  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  10  7  in  placing 
a  fine  of  $100  against  him  on  the  charge 
of  starting  work  without  signing  agree- 
ment. After  carefully  considering  all  of 
the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides  the 
General  President  found  the  fine  to  be  un- 
fair and  unjust  and  therefore  ordered  the 
same  rescinded. 

Loral  Union  Xo.  107  vs.  Decision  of 
Geiiei-al  President 

Local  Union  No.  107  beiu.g  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  rendered  in  the  appeal 
of  Contractor  Ball  versus  their  Local 
Union  appealed  to  the  General  Executive 
Council,  which  body  voted  to  sustain  the 
Decision  as  handed  down  by  the  General 
President,  there  being  but  one  vote  to  the 
contrary,  that  of  First  Vice  President  Geo. 
Moore,  who  voted  to  sustain  tlie  Appeal 
of  Local  Union  No.  10  7. 


GOES  ON  TOILIXG 

"Do  you  think  a  girl  should  give  up 
working  after  she  is  married?" 

"She  may  resign  her  position,  but  she'll 
find  after  she  marries  that  she  will  never 
be  able  to  give  up  working." 


CAN  SOUND  BE  SILENCED? 

Can  a  sound  be  silenced? 

Yes,  and,  furthermore,  a  street  car's 
clangor  can  be  confined  to  the  street  and 
the  blare  of  the  saxophone  in  the  apart- 
ment above  can  be  imprisoned  there,  re- 
ports the  bureau  of  standards  which  just 
has  finished  experiments  in  preventing 
noises  of  a  big  city  from  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  its  homes  and  apartments. 

"Noise  can  be  kept  out  of  a  room  just 
as  well  as  a  snowstorm  can,"  reported  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Heyl,  chief  of  the  bureau's  sound 
laboratory.  "The  main  difference  is  that 
to  keep  out  snow  the  stouter  the  wall, 
the  better,  while  to  ward  off  no'ise  the 
flimsier  the  wall  the  better.' 

To  prove  publicly  his  sound  confining, 
Dr.  Heyl  had' a  partition,  which  he  prom- 
ised would  be  "soundproof,"  built  be- 
tween two  adjoining  ballrooms  of  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  at  Washington.  He  ar- 
ranged to  test  it  on  the  night  that  the  big 
charity  ball  was  to  be  in  one  ballroom 
and  at  the  same  time  a  ball  to  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  the  other. 

A  jazz  orchestra  struck  up  a  spirited 
fox  trot  in  the  charity  ball  room.  An- 
other orchestra  played  a  dreamy  waltz  in 
the  diplomatic  ball  room.  No  confusion 
resulted.  Not  a  fox  trot  note  could  be 
heard  in  the  room  where  the  waltz  was 
being  danced,  nor  did  a  single  waltz  note 
drift  into  the  neighboring  room. 

"A  soundproof  partition  separated  the 
music  from  both  orchestras,"  Dr.  Heyl 
explained.  "The  partition  is  made  of  hair 
felt,  supported  by  thin  boards  of  sugar 
cane  fiber.  Hair,  fiber  and  similar  pliable 
substances,  we  have  found,  enmesh  and 
deaden  sound  which  would  vibrate 
through  the  strongest  steel." 

 o-  

REFORMING  A  HUSBAND 

An  admiral  said  at  an  airman's  wed- 
ding: 

"Women  often  marry  men  to  reform 
them,  and  ofteuer  than  people  think  the 
women  succeed  in  this.  The  reformed 
husbands,  however,  are  seldom  grateful. 

"  'My  wife  married  me  to  reform  me,'  a 
man  said  bitterly  on  a  sea  voyage  Cuba- 
ward.  'Did  she  succeed?'  asked  another 
man.  'You  bet  she  did!'  said  the  first  one. 
'Why  if  I  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah 
I  wouldn't  marry  again.'  " 
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■gEGINNING  on  February  22,  1932,  and 
continuing  until  Thanksgiving  Day  of 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BICENTENNIAL 

though  a  realization  of  the  things  for 
which  Washington  strived  will  serve  to 
emphasize  in  the  minds  of  all,  the  untold 
blessings  which  are  enjoyed  by  his  coun- 
trymen today.  Instead  of  an  assembling 
of  the  evidence  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
there  is  to  be  an  emphasis  upon  the  spir- 
itual— an  appreciative  reawakening  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people  of  the  character 
and  the  life  of  America's  greatest  citizen. 


the  same  year,  there  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  United  States  a  commem- 
oration of  the  Two  Hundreth  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  George  Washington.  The 
celebration  is  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  Congress  'has  cre- 
ated a  commission  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  formulating  and  putting 
into  operation  plans  for  the  event.  This 
commission,  officially  known  as  the  United 
States  Commission  for  the  Celebration  of 
the  Two  Hundreth  Anniversary  of  the 
Birth  of  George  Washington,  is  composed 
of  the  following: 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman;  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Senator  Sim- 
eon D.  Fess,  Vice  Chairman;  Senators 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  Carter  Glass  of 
Virginia  and  Lee  S.  Overman  of  North 
Carolina;  Representatives  Willis  C.  Haw- 
ley  of  Oregon,  John  Q.  Tilson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Joseph  W.  Byrns  of  Tennessee  and  R. 
Walton  Moore  of  Virginia.  There  are  also 
eight  Presidential  Commissioners.  They 
are:  Mrs.  John  Dickinson,  Sherman, 
Colorado;  Mrs.  Anthony  Wayne  Cooke, 
Pennsylvania;  Henry  Ford,  'Michigan; 
George  Eastman,  New  York;  C.  Bascom 
Slemp,  Virginia;  Wallace  McCamant,  Ore- 
gon; Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Massachusetts, 
and  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  New  York.  The 
Associate  Directors  under  whose  manage- 
ment the  plans  are  being  organized  and 
directed  are  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  Grant,  3d, 
and  Representative  Sol  Bloom  of  New 
York. 

The  program  now  'being  prepared  by 
the  Associate  Directors  is  intended  to 
provide  for  the  participation  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  The  celebration  will  extend  to 
every  village,  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
country.  It  is  to  be  nation-wide  in  its 
scope — the  most  far-flung  and  all-inclu- 
sive observance  ever  undertaken  in 
America. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  geographic  con- 
centration of  the  program,  there  will  be 
no  expisition.  The  Commission  wishes  to 
exclude  all  such  material  phases.  There 
will  be  no  great  demonstration  of  the  pro- 
gress of  America  in  a  material  sense,  al- 


The  Federal  Commission  is,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  plans 
for  the  proper  observance  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  George  Washington's  birth. 
However,  the  aid  of  each  State  and  terri- 
tory has  been  solicited  by  special  action 
of  Congress  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
Governors  and  legislative  bodies  of  these 
units  will  appoint  state  bicentennial  com- 
missions to  outline  the  work  in  their  re- 
spective commonwealths.  These  commis- 
sions will  have  the  full  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  the  national  organization 
which  in  turn  will  depend  upon  the  local 
bodies  for  the  organization  and  carrying 
through  of  local  celebrations.  Many  of 
these  commissions  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed and  are  now  working  effectively. 
In  all  probability,  those  states  which  have 
not  as  yet  taken  action  will  do  so  in  the 
near  future. 

The  school  children  of  America  will 
have  an  important  part  in  the  celebration 
according  to  the  program  now  being 
effected.  It  is  planned  to  more  thoroughly 
familiarize  these  boys  and  girls  with  the 
life  and  character  of  George  Washington. 
For  this  reason  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion is  now  being  gathei-ed  and  carefully 
checked  for  absolute  historical  accuracy. 
This  material  will  very  likely  be  placed 
before  the  30,000,000  school  children  in 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  pro- 
grams, pageants  and  plays  to  'be  given  on 
dates  of  great  historical  interest.  In  this 
way  the  children  will  be  impressed  with 
the  significance  of  Washington's  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  Yorktown  and  many  other 
places  in  which  Washington  showed  his 
heroism  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica. His  boyhood  days,  when  he  learned 
fhe  lessons  which  were  later  to  prove  so 
valuable  to  him;  the  respect  he  always 
had  for  his  mother  and  her  teachings;  in 
fact,  the  example  of  obedience  to  author- 
ity which  characterized  his  entire  life — 
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all  these  things  will  he  pointed  out  and 
stressed. 

Each  school-house  in  the  country  will 
be  presented  with  a  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, and  it  is  expected  that  the  American 
Flag  will  fly  from  these  buildings  during 
the  entire  span  of  the  celebration  in  1932. 

Educational  bodies  throughout  the 
country  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
plans  of  the  Commission.  Many  of  them 
are  proposing  to  hold  national  conclaves 
during  the  year  1932  in  which  George 
Washington  and  his  many  contributions 
to  his  country  will  be  the  main  theme  of 
their  deliberations. 

Business  organizations  throughout  the 
country  have  indicated  a  keen  desire  to 
co-operate  in  this  great  celebration.  Var- 
ious means  are  now  being  devised  to  util- 
ize the  participation  of  all  commercial 
and  civic  bodies.  Calendars,  posters  and 
window  displays  depicting  some  of  the 
outstanding  events  in  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  in  evidence  everywhere 
during  the  entire  year. 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  historical  ac- 
curacy of  all  publications  sponsored  by 
the  Commission,  Professor  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart  of  Harvard,  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  has  been  designated  as  its 
Historian.  Professor  Hart  will  be  de- 
pended upon  to  check  the  historical  cor- 
rectness of  all  printed  material.  Besides 
this  function,  the  hostorical  department 
of  the  commission  is  preparing  a  series  of 
pamphlets  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
life  of  George  Washington.  There  will  be 
some  sixteen  of  these  pamphlets.  Each 
is  being  prepared  by  a  historical  expert 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Hart. 
Two  of  these  pamphlets  will  be  written 
by  the  Associate  Directors  of  the  Com- 
mission. Col.  Grant,  an  army  engineer, 
will  write  on  "Washington,  The  Engineer 
and  City  Builder;"  and  Congressman 
Bloom  will  prepare  the  paper  on  "Race 
Elements  of  Washington's  Time."  These 
pamphlets  which  will  average  some  12,000 
words  or  30  printed  pages  in  length,  will 
later  he  combined  in  a  500  page  book  to 
be  called  "Honor  to  George  Washington." 

The  organized  women  of  America  will 
also  figure  prominently  in  the  activities 
contemplated  by  the  Commission.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sher- 
man, special  attention  is  being  given  to 
activities  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
participation  of  the  various  women's  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country.  The 


life  of  Washington's  mother  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  influence  she  exerted  in 
molding  the  life  of  her  famous  son  are  to 
be  presented  in  a  collection  of  interesting 
and  authentic  material.  Complete  pro- 
grams, depicting  the  life,  character  and 
achievements  of  George  Washington,  have 
been  prepared  under  Mrs.  Sherman's  su- 
pervision for  use  'by  women's  organiza- 
tions during  the  year  1932. 

It  may  well  be  said  of  Washington  that 
he  left  a  better  record  of  his  life  than  can 
be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  biog- 
raphies written  since  his  death.  Wash- 
ington was  prolific  writer.  During  the 
war  and  during  peace,  he  found  time  to 
carry  on  an  interesting  and  instructive 
correspondence.  In  order  to  understand 
Washington  one  should  go  to  his  writings. 
Only  by  studying  his  diaries,  his  letters 
and  his  journals  can  one.  get  the  true 
measure  of  the  greatest  American  citizen 
of  all  time.  With  this  idea  in  mind  Con- 
gress authorized  the  collecting,  editing 
and  publishing  of  Washington's  writings. 
This  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, editor  of  "Washington  Diaries"  and 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Wash- 
ington and  his  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  writings  will  compose  some  2  5  vol- 
umes. Dr.  Fitzpatrick  expects  the  first 
volume  to  be  ready  hy  December  of  this 
year.  The  remaining  volumes  will  be  pub- 
lished individually  upon  completion.  This 
complete  Washingtonia  will  be  made 
available  to  all  the  public  libraries  of  the 
United  States,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
Washington  will  be  able  to  speak  for 
himself  to  all  his  countrymen  of  today. 

The  details  of  the  plans  now  being 
worked  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Associate  Directors  of  the  Commission 
are  developing  rapidly.  These  will  he 
given  out  from  time  to  time  as  they  ma- 
ture, and  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  it  is  expected  that  the  public  will 
be  led  to  give  the  Commission  still 
greater  co-operation. 


A  stranger  to  this  land  and  language 
appeared  at  the  ticket  window  in  a  New 
Jersey  passenger  station,  recently,  and 
asked  for  a  ticket  to  Buffalo,  handing  in  a 
$20  bill. 

"Change  at  Albany,"  the  clerk  said. 
"None  of  that  now,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"Oi  want  me  change  right  here." 
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OFFICIALS  DODGE  CHARGES  THAT 

"T^ISINCLINATION  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
to  admit  that  the  board  is  a  gambling  in- 
stitution and  the  members  thereof  are 
gamblers,  was  the  big  reason  why  Presi- 
dent John  A.  Bunnell  and  his  aides  white- 
washed the  Russian  Soviet  Government 
during  the  taking  of  their  testimony  be- 
fore Representative  Hamilton  Fish's  com- 
mittee investigating  communist  activities 
in  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Fish  and  Representatives 
John  E.  Nelson  of  Maine,  Carl  G.  Bach- 
mann  of  West  Virginia,  and  Edward  E. 
Eslick  of  Tennessee  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  obtain  an  admission  from  Presi- 
dent Bunnell  and  Joseph  W.  Badenock, 
chairman  of  the  business  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  the  short  selling  of 
7,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Chicago 
wheat  pit  by  the  Russian  government 
early  in  July  was  a  "gamble"  or  a  "specu- 
lation." 

Red-s  IMay  Reap  Pi-oflt 
Bunnell  and  Badenock  both  admitted 
that  the  Soviet  agents  had  sold  7,500,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Chicago  market 
when  they  could  not  and  did  not  expect 
to  deliver.  They  admitted  further  that  a 
profit  would  be  made  if  contract  could  be 
bought  at  a  lower  price  than  the  price  at 
which  the  Russians  had  sold  the  7,500,- 
000  bushels,  and  that  a  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained if  the  market  went  up  rather  than 
down. 

In  an  effort  to  pin  President  Bunnell 
down  to  an  admission  that  the  Soviets 
were  gambling  in  wheat.  Congressman 
Nelson  asked  whether  it  could  not  be 
called  "taking  a  chance." 

"No,  hedging  —  legitimate  hedging," 
said  Bunnell. 

Ldke  "Copi)eriiig  Bet" 

It  was  finally  brought  out  that  the  Rus- 
sian government  was  "hedgiag"  in  the 
American  wheat  market  in  the  hope  of 
winning  a  half  million  dollars  to  cover 
losses  which  it  might  sustain  in  the  Eu- 
ropean market.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  transaction  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  deliver  a  pound  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States.  This  explanation  made  it  appear 
very  much  like  "coppering  the  bet"  on  a 
faro  layout.  To  admit  that  it  was  "gam- 
'bling,"  "speculation"  or  "taking  a  chance" 
would  be  to  acknowledge  that  the  Board 


WHEAT  PIT  IS  GAMBLING  JOINT 

of  Trade  is  a  gambling  joint.  Therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  whitewish  the  "suck- 
ers" who  drifted  in  from  Russia,  whom  it 
is  hoped  eventually  will  get  a  trimming. 
Fitz  Is  "Dizzy"  Witness 

L.  A.  Fitz,  supervisor  of  the  United 
States  igraln  administration  in  Chicago, 
was  a  dizzy  witness.  Bunnell  and  Bade- 
noch  had  previously  "passed  the  buck"  to 
Fitz  on  many  points  on  which  the  investi- 
gating congressmen  had  sought  informa- 
tion. Fitz,  a  federal  officer,  made  every- 
thing just  as  clear  as  mud.  No  member 
of  the  committee  was  able  to  get  a  direct 
answer  from  Fitz.  Every  time  he  was 
asked  a  question  he  answered  by  saying, 
"As  I  said  before,"  and  wandering  away 
from  the  points  on  which  the  committee 
was  trying  to  question  him. 

Finally  Chairman  Fish  threw  up  his 
hands  in  despair  and  said:  "We  are  get- 
ting nowhere." 

Revealed  by  Accident 

The  committee  did  bring  out,  however, 
that  it  was  through  a  mere  accident  that 
it  was  learned  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  trading  in  wheat  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  that  neither  the  Board 
of  Trade  nor  the  United  States  govern- 
ment have  any  really  sure  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts  in  such  situations  before 
the  damage  is  done,  although  Congress 
has  tried  to  provide  effective  legislation. 
It  was  made  clear  that  the  Russion  gov- 
ernment or  any  other  foreign  power  might 
have  secretly  gambled  in  50,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  just  as  easily  as  in  7,- 
500,000  bushels. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine-  Workers,  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee, threw  a  bombshell  when  he 
charged  that  "corporations  or  individuals 
who  carry  out  business  deals  with  Russia 
■practically  occupy  the  position  of  quasi- 
agents  of  the  Russian  Soviet  government 
and  therefore  are  not  in  a  position  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  American  citizenship." 
Lewis  Shows  Coal  Menace 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  it  was  unwise  for 
an  American  citizen  to  have  business  rela- 
tions with  a  government  which  his  own 
government  would  not  recognize. 

"Corporations  doing  business  with  Rus- 
sia are  really  largely  agents  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  whether  they  are  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago  or  the  Chase 
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National  Bank  of  New  York,"  he  said. 
"They  are  only  aiding  Russia  to  achieve  a 
more  commanding  position  to  cause 
America  more  trouble  in  the  future." 

President  Lewis  predicted  that  the 
quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  which  Russia  will  dump  in  this  coun- 
try this  year  will  he  doubled  next  year 
and  steadily  increase  in  amount  thereafter 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  He 


charged  that  the  Russian  anthracite  coal 
is  produced  by  forced  labor. 

President  Lewis  testified  at  consider- 
ahle  length  in  reference  to  communist 
activities  among  union  coal  miners  since 
the  close  eof  the  World  War.  He  told  the 
committee  that  he  did  not  favor  the  crea- 
tion of  a  secret  political  police  force  to 
cope  with  the  red  menace.  He  made  that 
answer  in  response  to  questions  from 
Representatives  Fish  and  Bachmann. 


EMOTION  fflDES  COMMUNIST  TRICKERY 


rpRADE  unionism  and  Communism  are 
as  opposite  as  the  poles.  The  claim 
that  the  two  movements  have  the  same 
purpose,  "but  differ  as  to  methods"  is  the 
statement  of  a  trickster  or  an  ignoramus. 

Organized  workers  are  not  interested  in 
the  next  century.  They  would  improve  the 
world  in  their  time  and  depend  upon  fu- 
ture generations  to  do  likewise. 

That  is  why  they  struggle  for  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  sanitary  shops,  com- 
pensation for  injury,  death  and  occupa- 
tional diseases,  more  and  freer  education, 
oppose  child  labor,  demand  protection  of 
life  and  limb  and  support  every  other  so- 
cial advance. 

The  simon-pure  Communist  secretly 
sneers  at  these  activities.  He  publicly 
professes  faith  in  them,  hut  this  is  lip 
service.  It  is  a  "progressive"  pose  until 
he  dare  reveal  his  purpose. 

The  objective  of  the  simon-pure  Com- 
munist is  revolution — not  only  industrial 
but  an  upheaval  of  morals,  ethics  and 
every  other  right  relation  between  men. 

The  Communist  has  a  revolutionary 
ideology.  He  insists  that  present-day 
ethics  and  morality  are  "bushwah"  inven- 
tions intended  to  hold  the  workers  in  sub- 
jection. 

The  simon-pure  Communist  covers  his 
tracks;  he  plays  on  the  emotion  and  senti- 
ment of  unthinking  workers  who  are  fed 
diluted  revolution  under  the  guise  of  "lib- 
eralism." 

As  these  bores-from-within  establish 
themselves  in  the  unions  they  gradually 
throw  off  their  pretense. 

Organized  workers  should  not  be  swayed 
by  sentimental  pleas  of  Communists.  Pin 
them  down  to  their  avowed  principle  that 
society  must  be  overturned  and  that  work- 
ers must  be  imbued  with  the  drill-ser- 
geant ideal. 


Let  organized  workers  show  that  Com- 
munists— the  group  that  pull  the  wires 
behind  the  scenes — are  not  interested  in 
the  evolutionary,  day-by-day  gains  that 
characterize  the  trade  union  movement; 
that  their  boring-from-within  is  to  have 
the  unions  serve  as  a  kindergarten  to  drill 
workers  who  will  obey  proletarian  dicta- 
tors when  the  revolution  is  ordered. 

If  trade  unionists  hold  to  principle  they 
will  discover  that  many  self-styled  "Com- 
munists" have  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  "red"  objective  and  that  they  have 
been  swept  into  the  Communist  group  by 
emotional  appeals. 

Trade  union  philosophy  is  the  one  effec- 
tive answer  to  Communists. 

Organized  workers  should  attack  their 
foes  along  this  line,  instead  of  acting  on 
the  defensive  or  being  side-tracked  by  past 
masters  in  word  wizardy  and  emotion. 


WHY  HE  SUFFERED 

The  boy  stood  before  the  druggist's  coun- 
ter looking  earnestly  at  a  placard  advertis- 
ing a  cure  for  indigestion. 

"Why  are  you  interested  in  that?"  in- 
quired the  druggist. 

"I  suffer  terribly  from  indigestion." 

"Why,  you're  very  young  to  have  dys- 
pepsia." 

"I  don't  have  it,"  explained  the  boy, 
"but  my  father  does." 


COULDN'T  LOSE  OUT 

As  the  train  pulled  up  at  a  station  in 
Australia,  an  old  gentleman  shouted  to 
the  conductor:  "Shall  I  have  time  to  get 
a  drink?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  official. 

"Can  you  guarantee  that  the  train 
won't  start  without  me?" 

"Yes.  I'll  take  a  drink  with  you,"  said 
the  conductor  reassuringly. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

By  the  Executive  Council,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


TSJOVEMBER  15,  1931,  will  mark  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  There 
were  a  number  of  national  and  interna- 
tional trade  unions  in  existence  at  the 
time  but  there  had  been  no  national  labor 
movement  since  the  decline  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Union  in  1872. 

There  were  devoted  unionists  who  were 
convinced  that  a  federation  was  necessary 
to  advance  the  cause  of  unionism  and  to 
strengthen  existing  unions.  They  assumed 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  idea.  The 
first  concrete  step  was  a  conference  of  a 
few  outstanding  labor  leaders  held  in 
Terre  Haute  in  August,  1881.  This  con- 
ference advocated  an  organization  mod- 
eled after  the  British  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress, pointing  to  the  need  of  a  policy- 
making body  for  legislation,  and  to  organ- 
ize an  "agitation"  for  trade  union  prin- 
ciples. The  conference  believed  "that  a 
federation  of  this  character  can  be  organ- 
ized with  a  few  simple  rules  and  no  sal- 
aried organizers."  The  Terre  Haute  con- 
ference was  made  up  chiefly  of  Western 
men:  J.  E.  Coughlin,  president.  National 
Tanners  and  Curriers'  Union;  R.  Powers, 
general  president.  Lake  Seamen's  Union; 
Lyman  A.  Brant,  International  Typo- 
graphical Union;  P.  J.  McGuire,  St.  Louis 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly;  T.  Thomp- 
son, Iron  Holders'  Union,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
George  W.  Osborn,  Iron  Holders'  Union 
of  Springfleld,  Ohio;  W.  C.  Pollner,  Cleve- 
land Trades  Assembly;  Samuel  L.  Leffing- 
well,  Indianapolis  Trades  Assembly;  J.  R. 
Backus,  Terre  Haute  Amalgamated  Labor 
Union;  George  Clark,  president.  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union;  P.  F.  Fitz- 
patrick,  president.  Iron  Holders'  Union  of 
America;  John  Kinnear,  president,  Cen- 
tral Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Boston; 
George  Rodgers,  president,  Chicago 
Trades  Assembly.  Its  chairman,  Lyman 
A.  Brant,  and  Hark  W.  iJMoore,  corre- 
sponding secretary,  constituted  a  standing 
committee.  They  circulated  trade  union 
organizations  inviting  them  to  participate 
in  a  National  Labor  Congress  to  meet  in 
Pittsburgh,  November  15,  1881. 

The  response  to  the  call  to  congress 
was  most  generous.  When  the  Congress 
convened  in  Turner  Hall,  Pittsburgh, 
there  were  present  107  delegates,  repre- 
senting  8  national  and  international  or- 


ganizations, 11  central  bodies,  42  local 
unions,  3  district  assemblies  (Knights  of 
Labor),  and  46  local  assemblies  (Knights 
of  Labor). 

Lyman  A.  Brant  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  opened  the  conven- 
tion and  John  Jarret,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  elected  temporary  chairman 
by  acclamation.  Hark  L.  Crawford, 
printer  of  Chicago,  and  H.  H.  Bengough, 
printer  of  Pittsburgh,  were  made  secre- 
taries. They  were  assisted  by  William  C. 
Pollner,  cigarmaker  of  Cleveland,  who 
had  served  as  secretary  of  the  Terre 
Haute  conference.  Later  these  elections 
were  made  permanent  and  Richard  Pow- 
ers elected  as  an  additional  vice  president. 

The  organization  was  named  Federa- 
tion of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions.  A  legis- 
lative committee  was  elected  to  take  care 
of  the  activities  until  the  next  Congress. 
This  committee  organized  by  electing  the 
following  officers:  President,  Richard 
Powers;  first  vice  president,  Samuel 
Gompers;  treasurer,  Alexander  C.  Rank- 
lin;  secretary,  W.  H.  Foster. 

The  Congress  spent  most  of  its  time  in 
working  out  the  details  of  organization 
plans.  There  were  no  precedents  to  fol- 
low in  determining  basis  of  representa- 
tion, functions  and  policies.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  no  representatives  of 
Knights  of  Labor  organizations  were  in 
future  conventions. 

But  the  federation  failed  to  do  the 
thing  that  was  most  needed — extend  the 
principles  of  trade  unionism.  Its  mem- 
bership and  influence  waned  before  an 
open  fight  which  developed  against  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

In  1886  trade  union  executives  started 
a  movement  to  safeguard  trade  unions. 
They  called  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  all  national  and  international 
unions  to  meet  in  Columbus,  December  8, 
1886.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  were 
influential  in  the  Federation  of  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions.  Accordingly  its  sixth 
annual  convention  was  changed  to  Colum- 
bus, meeting  one  day  prior  to  the  National 
Trade  Union  Congress. 

The  conference  of  national  trades 
unions  considered  the  situation  growing 
out  of  their  inability  to  reach  a  working 
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agreement  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
formed  the  organization  called  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  other  fed- 
eration voted  to  amalgamate  with  it  and 
to  advise  its  members  to  affiliate. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
carry  on  the  work  until  the  next  conven- 
tion: President,  Samuel  Gompers;  first 
vice  president,  George  Harris;  secretary, 
P.  J.  McGuire;  treasurer,  Gabriel  Edmon- 
ston. 

From  this  time  began  the  steady  growth 
of  trade  unionism  on  this  continent,  for 
more  influential  unions  came  into  the  or- 
ganization and  permanent  headquarters 
and  paid  officials  were  provided. 

On  the  pages  of  the  records  of  early 
years  appears  the  names  of  men  revered 
by  the  labor  movement  for  their  pioneer 
service — Samuel  Gompers,  P.  J.  McGuire, 
John  McBride,  James  Duncan,  Henry 
Emerick.  Edward  Finklestone,  John  T. 
Eliot,  William  Weihi,  Adolph  Strausser, 
J.  P.  McDonnell,  Mark  Crawford,  Frank 
Foster,  W.  H.  Foster,  Hugo  Miller,  Chris 
Evans,  Robert  Howard,  John  Jarret,  and 
many  more  who  carried  forward  what  the 
pioneers  began. 

The  labor  movement  is  distinctively  a 
human  movement  whose  assets  are  the 
characters  and  abilities  of  its  leaders  and 
the  spirit  of  its  rank  and  file.  It  owes  a 
great  debt  to  those  leaders  whose  wisdom 
and  intelligence  were  essential  to  trans- 
forming a  "rope  of  sand"  into  a  compe- 
tent, efficient  force  for  human  progress. 

Great  industrial  changes  have  paral- 
leled our  49  years  of  activity — the  use  of 
electricity  for  lighting  and  power,  the  cor- 
poration form  of  ownership  which  accom- 
panied the  trust  and  large  scale  produc- 
tion, the  development  of  the  technique  of 
scientific  management,  the  establishment 
of  the  high  wage  principle,  together  with 
the  shorter  workday. 

Through  the  American  Federation  of 
Lahor  principles  of  organization  and  fed- 
eration have  been  worked  out  which  have 
been  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  affiliated  or- 
ganizations. The  principles  that' the  trade 
union  card  is  the  credential  of  the  labor 
movement  and  one  organization  for  one 
jurisdiction,  have  pointed  the  way  to 
rules  of  control  and  a  type  of  government 
that  have  given  us  the  advantage  of  co- 
operation without  the  handicaps  of  cen- 
tralized control.  We  have  established 
guiding  principles — voluntarism,  interde- 


pendence of  interests  in  joint  undertak- 
ings, and  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages 
to  open  key  opportunities  for  better  liv- 
ing. 

In  the  past  4  9  years,  there  has  been 
consolidation  of  union  organizations  mak- 
ing for  greater  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  resulting  autonomous  trade 
union;  there  have  been  the  extension  of 
the  trade  union  organization  to  unorgan- 
ized workers  and  the  federation  of  these 
unions  into  new  national  and  interna- 
tional organizations;  there  have  been  pro- 
vided the  agencies  for  the  adjustment  of 
difficulties  between  unions;  in  addition 
the  Federation  has  served  as  the  policy 
making  body  on  those  matters  which  con- 
cern all  workers  —  it  is  the  medium 
through  which  new  or  joint  problems  are 
met  and  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
voice  of  American  labor. 

Great  as  has  been  our  progress  in  the 
past  and  effective  as  our  principles  have 
proved  in  securing  concrete  achievement, 
there  are  immediately  before  us  problems 
that  challenge  our  resourcefulness  and 
difficulties  that  will  condition  our  future 
development.  We  need  for  these  prob- 
lems the  same  consecration  and  devotion 
that  were  put  into  building  our  trade 
union  movement,  and  we  need  also  an 
exact  knowledge  of  industry  and  social 
progress  and  a  capacity  for  industrial 
statesmanship  which  present  day  methods 
require.  We  are  grateful  for  what  our 
pioneers  achieved,  and  the  heritage  which 
they  have  handed  on  to  us.  Upon  us  de- 
volve the  duty  and  the  opportunities  for 
coping  with  the  problems  of  modern  in- 
dustry and  modern  life.  These  problems 
are  similar  in  nature  to  those  with  which 
unions  have  been  dealing  in  the  past  49 
years,  but  the  scope,  the  intricacy,  the 
present  day  situations,  rapidly  changing 
methods  and  technique,  require  us  to  find 
new  approaches  and  new  programs.  We 
need  great  leaders  and  an  informed,  alert 
trade  union  movement  more  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history. 


KNEW  HIS  CITY 

A  man  was  confronted  in  a  dark  alley 
by  a  desperate  fellow. 

"Hand  over  your  money,  or  I'll  blow 
your  brains  out,"  was  the  demand. 

"Blow  away,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "Yoa 
can  live  in  New  York  without  brains,  but 
you  must  have  money." 
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JUST  A  FRANK  TALK,  AND  REQUEST  FROM  THE  SECRETARY 


A  ND  this  is  not  a  complaint,  but  a  fair 
request.  The  great  majority  of  our 
Local  Secretaries  and  Local  Unions  are 
very  prompt  in  their  business  dealings 
with  Headquarters,  and  it  is  surely  appre- 
ciated, because  it  gives  us  much  clearer 
sailing,  and  more  time  to  reach  out  to  the 
thousand  and  one  details  we  have  to  at- 
tend to.  But,  a  few  of  our  Secretaries  and 
Local  Unions  have  formed  a  habit  of  be- 
ing dilatory  in  sending  in  their  monthly 
statements.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
wait  until  the  last  day  or  last  minute  to 
send  in  the  monthly  report.  Section  87 
of  our  International  Laws  is  quite  clear 
on  that  point.  Two  or  three  reasons  why 
we  make  mention  of  this.  While  we  recog- 
nize that  a  number  of  our  Local  Unions 
have  not  permanent  salaried  officials  (and 
we  glory  in  the  spirit  of  the  Boys  who 
contribute  of  their  time  and  energy  for 


the  benefit  of  all),  it  doesn't  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  fix  up  the  monthly  report 
in  the  average  Local.  What  concerns  us 
mostly  (aside  from  not  wishing  to  be 
sending  out  a  near  standard  letter  month- 
ly to  a  few  Locals)  is,  we  like  to  see  the 
financial  standing  of  every  Union  O.  K. 
in  the  Journal  when  it  goes  out.  It  also 
jeopardizes  the  individual  member's  bene- 
fit standing,  and  a  Local  Union  might 
legitimately  question  a  Traveling  Card  if 
the  Local  it  comes  from  doesn't  show 
clear  in  the  financial  column.  It  is  pos- 
sibly only  a  habit,  with  a  very  few  of  our 
Locals,  and  to  them  only  we  request  their 
co-operation  to  give  us  a  hand  in  this  par- 
ticular respect.  No,  we  are  not  tax  hun- 
gry, 'but  it  is  embarrassing  to  send  out  the 
"please  remit,  or  reminder"  each  month 
to  the  same  few.  Take  this  in  good  faith, 
we  mean  alright. 


CANADIANS  GET  50  PER  CENT  MORE  BREAD  FOR  MONEY  THAN 
"YANKS"  DO 


rnO  get  at  the  exact  facts  as  to  the  differ- 
-'-  ence  in  the  price  of  bread  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Canadian  border,  LABOR  sent 
a  telegram  of  inquiry  to  the  editor  of  the 
Toronto  "Globe,"  which  brought  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

"Ten  cents  in  Washington  buys  exactly 
half  a  pound  less  ibread  than  a  dime  •  in 
Toronto. 

"Bread  in  Toronto  sells  for  10  cents  for 
a  24-ounce  loaf,  delivered  to  the  house- 
holder. If  the  lady  of  the  house  is  ener- 
getic and  economical  enough  to  walk  a 
short  distance  to  the  nearest  non-deliv- 
ering store,  she  may  obtain  a  24-ounce 
loaf  for  8  cents. 

"Executives  of  these  stores  declared 
that  if  the  buying  public  of  this  city  can 
be  induced  to  shop  in  larger  numbers,  the 
loaf  can  be  cut  to  7  cents. 

"It  is  pointed  out  by  those  familiar" with 
the  industry  that  delivery  is  a  big  factor  in 
the  cost  of  bread  to  the  consumer." 

Our  Canadian  friend  is  plainly  crowing 
a  hit  over  the  "easy  mark"  Yankees — ^but 
he  seems  to  have  a  right  to  crow. 

The  Canadian  consumer  gets  50  per  cent 
more  bread  for  his  money  than  the  con- 
sumer in  this  country;  while  10  months  in 
the  year,  the  Canadian  farmer  gets  more 
for  his  wheat  than  the  American  farmer. 


At  present,  wheat  is  a  trifle  higher  in  Chi- 
cago than  in  Winnipeg;  but  the  difference 
has  been  the  other  way  nearly  all  the  time 
for  five  years. 

If  American  bread  were  cut  to  the  Ca- 
nadian figure,  the  saving  to  American  con- 
sumers would  run  into  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year.  Congressman  George 
Huddleston  of  Alabama  has  carried  his 
investigations  far  enough  to  prove  that, 
and  also  to  prove  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  bread  should  command  a  high- 
er price  here  than  in  Canada. 

But  Congressman  Huddleston  is  fight- 
ing alone.  He  has  appealed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  the  officials  who  control 
those  branches  of  government  do  not  seem 
interested  in  bread. 

In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
Combines  Investigation  Commissioner,  au- 
thorized to  probe  into  excessive  prices  and 
backed  up  by  the  government. 

The  Toronto  "Globe"  recently  thanked 
this  commissioner  in  an  editorial  for  the 
decisive  part  which  he  played  in  forcing 
a  reduction  of  the  price  of  bread — though 
even  when  he  started,  bread  was  much 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  here. 

Why  can't  the  bread  gouge  be  stopped 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  too? 


IS 
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DEPRESSION  CAUSE  IS  NOT 
MYSTICAL 

The  present  industrial  depression  can 
not  be  explained  or  excused  by  false  rea- 
soning. 

This  makes  it  unique  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

Its  cause  is  lack  of  purchasing  power. 
Theorists  may  quibble  over  the  distinction 
between  overproduction  and  undercon- 
sumption, but  no  practical  person  denies 
that  wage  workers  have  not  the  money  to 
buy. 

Men  are  discarding  all  reasons  for  the 
depression  save  one — that  if  commodities 
can't  be  bought,  the  industrial  machine 
can  not  be  operated  and  unemployment 
results. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  state  this  self- 
evident  fact. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  detract  pub- 
lic thought.  This,  however,  has  been 
done,  but  the  time  has  passed  when  work- 
ers are  interested  in  red  herrings  that 
lead  into  blind  alleys. 


Organized  Labor's  high  wages  and 
shorter  hour  principles  were  never  so 
generally  accepted.  If  the  Nation  would 
end  depression  these  must  be  applied. 

The  application  of  these  principles  will 
turn  unemployed  into  producers  and  non- 
spenders  into  buyers  and  consumers. 

Well  wishes  and  hope  will  not  estab- 
lish these  principles.  There  must  be  a 
will-to-do  behind  kindly  sentiment. 

The  low  wage,  long-hour  employer  and 
the  corporation  manager  who  seeks  imme- 
diate dividends,  will  not  act  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts.  They  must  be 
forced  to  change  by  the  power  of  Organ- 
ized Labor  and  the  resistless  public  opin- 
ion it  develops. 

Citizens  in  other  groups  appreciate  the 
social  danger  of  mechanization  policies 
and  stabilization  systems  that  enlarge  the 
unemployed  army  and  lower  wages  for 
those  who  are  retained.  This  system  will 
eventually  harm  the  very  men  who  tem- 
porarily profit. 

They  lose  a  potential  customer  every 
time  a  worker  is  displaced. 

Commissions  may  study,  probe,  investi- 
gate and  report,  but  they  must  come  back 
to  the  Trade  Union  position. 

Organized  Labor  believes  there  is  no 
other  way  out. 

We  will  "muddle  thru"  this  depression, 
but  the  forces  that  created  it  will  be  oper- 
ating to  create  another. 

If  this  system  would  be  changed,  old 
wage  and  hour  standards  must  be  re- 
jected. We  must  renew  the  struggle  with 
an  idealism  and  courage  that  has  made 
other  victories  possible. 


At  last  the  question  of  the  age  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been 
cleared  up. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  will  occur  in 
November,  1931. 

No  fiftieth  birthday  until  next  year. 

And  ever  so  many  had  thought  it  was 
this  year. 

But  next  year  is  Jubilee  Year. 

This  is  the  decision  of  the  executive 
council,  as  reported  to  the  Boston  conven- 
tion. 

A  lot  of  argument  could  be  produced, 
but  to  what  avail? 

Next  year  is  Jubilee  Year.  So  be  it. 
Get  on  your  mark!     Get  set! 

Let's  go! 

Goals  galore  can  be  set  forth.  This 
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year  there  were  112  new  unions  organ- 
ized in  the  South.  Next  year  there  ought 
to  be  500. 

A  million  new  members  ought  to  be 
secured. 

Tear  loose! 

Rattle  the  rafters. 

Keep  secretaries  busy  making  out  new 
cards.    Keep  rosters  bulging. 

Impress  employers  with  a  new  feeling 
that  trade  unionism  means  something 
permanent,  valuable,  insistent,  purpose- 
ful, American. 

The  1931  convention  ought  to  he  a 
Show  of  Shows  for  labor.  It  ought  to  be 
a  hummer — a  Jubilee  Convention,  with 
everything  that  is  implied  by  the  word 
Jubilee! 

Let's  go! 

*     *  • 

Perhaps  1930  wasn't  a  good  year  for  a 
Jubilee  anyway. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  hard  knocks — de- 
pression, unemployment,  more  than  its 
quota  of  injunctions. 

But  had  as  it  was  it  saw  a  trade  union 
spirit  that  was  unconquerable,  that  set 
the  stage  for  Jubilee  Year. 

It  saw  wages  held,  membership  gained, 
more  solidarity,  more  of  that  spirit  that 
put  Lexington  and  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill  into  history. 

With  1930  and  its  battle  to  build  on, 
what  limit  is  there  to  the  record  to  be 
made  in  the  year  to  come? 

There's  no  limit. 

Steam  up.  Fires  burning.  Flags  fly- 
ing. 

Let's  go! 


GOVERNMENT  TAKES  STEPS  TO 
CURB  IMMIGRATION 

Steps  to  restrict  workers  of  other  coun- 
tries from  coming  to  the  United  States  un- 
til the  present  industrial  depression  has 
been  relieved  have  been  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  result  will  be  achieved  through  a 
more  rigid  application  of  a  provision  of 
the  immigration  law,  which  requires  the 
exclusion  of  immigrants  who  are  liable  to 
become  "a  public  charge." 

The  government's  program  has  been  ex- 
plained to  our  consuls  abroad  and  they 
are  expected  to  "consider"  all  immigra- 
tion applications  here."  Without  the  con- 
sul's "O.  K."  the  prospective  immigrant 
can't  get  started,  and,  therefore,  if  the 


consuls  see  fit,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
shut  out  all  workers. 

Ordinarily,  an  immigrant,  ablebodied 
and  with  sufficient  funds  to  support  him- 
self until  he  reaches  his  particular  destina- 
tion in  the  United  States,  is  admitted,  if 
the  consul  believes  there  is  "a  reasonable 
prospect  of  prompt  employment." 

No  Reasonable  Prospects 

No  particular  stress  is  laid  on  "other 
means  of  support."  It  is  presumed  that 
he  will  get  a  job  and  support  himself. 

"But  in  abnormal  times,  such  as  the 
present,"  the  White  House  statement  said, 
"where  there  is  not  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect for  an  alien  to  get  a,  job  in  the  United 
States,  the  consular  officer  to  whom  appli- 
cation is  made  must  refuse  the  visa  if  he 
believes  that  the  applicant  may  probably 
become  a  public  charge — even  after  he 
has  been  in  this  country  for  a  considerable 
period." 

President  Hoover  said  a  similar  practice 
had  been  carried  on  with  respect  to  Mexi- 
can immigration  since  March,  1929,  and 
that  it  was  recently  applied  to  Canada.  He 
maintained  that  as  a  result  Mexican  la- 
bor immigration  "has  now  practically 
ceased,"  and  that  the  inflow  from  Canada 
has  shown  a  marked  falling  off. 

This  portion  of  the  President's  state- 
ment is  a  reiteration  of  the  testimony  of 
State  Department  officials  when  they  were 
appealing  to  Congress  to  kill  the  Box  and 
Harris  hills  restricting  Mexican  immigra- 
tion. 

Is  "Jim"  Davis'  Idea 

The  idea  of  applying  the  "public 
charge"  clause  to  check  immigration  while 
unemployment  is  heavy  was  originated  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis  and 
was  approved  by  President  Hoover,  who 
submitted  it  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Government  officials  were  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  order. 

President  Hoover  said  he  believed  it 
would  result  in  a  slackening  of  immigra- 
tion, but  he  made  no  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber who  may  be  barred. 

■State  Department  officials  estimated 
that  it  would  cut  last  year's  immigration 
totals  in  half,  at  least. 

As  there  were  150,000  immigrants  ad- 
mitted from  "quota"  countries  and  ahout 
60,000  from  non-quota  nations  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  the  State 
Department's  estimate    means   that  only 
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about  105,000  would  come  in  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Labor  Department 
went  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  stop  all 
labor  immigration. 

"If  an  immigrant  applies  for  admittance 
and  says  he  has  a  job  in  this  country  he 
will  automatically  be  barred  by  the  clause 
in  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
contract  labor,"  this  official  explained. 
A  "Probable  Public  Charge" 

"And  if  he  has  no  job — ^well,  then  he 
becomes  a  probable  'public  charge,'  and 
as  such  will  have  to  be  turned  down." 

While  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  an  immigrant  already 
possessing  a  consular  visa  and  enough 
money  for  his  immediate  wants  may  not 
be  barred  on  the  "public  charge"  clause, 
even  though  unemployment  exists  at  his 
proposed  destination  that  ruling  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  government's  plan,  it  is 
claimed. 

Consuls  have  broad  powers  and  can  sim- 
ply withhold  visas  if  they  wish  to.  And 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  courts  from  a 
consul's  ruling. 

With  the  exception  of  France — and  that 
country  has  heen  suffering  from  a  short- 
age of  labor — ^practically  every  nation  in 
the  world  has  tightened  up  on  admitting 
alien  workers  during  the  world-wide  de- 
pression. 

Canada  was  one  of  the  most  recent  to 
close  the  door  to  immigrants  seeking 
work. 

The  restrictions  now  being  put  into 
effect  by  the  United  States  will  not  affect 
preference  given  to  relatives  of  American 
citizens  who  will  guarantee  their  support 
while  in  America,  the  White  House  ex- 
plained. 

Green  Is  Pleased 

President  William  Green  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  issued  a  formal 
statement  warmly  indorsing  the  administra- 
tion's effort  to  limit  immigration. 

He  said  there  was  another  clause  in  the 
immigration  law  which  was  giving  trouble 
to  American  labor.  It  permits  employers 
to  bring  in  skilled  men  to  do  work  which 
they  claim  cannot  ihe  done  by  men  in  this 
country. 

"Workmen  have  been  brought  in  under 
this  law,"  said  Mr.  Green,  "and  later  it 
was  learned  that  there  were  men  to  do 
such  work  here." 


ONLY  LIVE  UNIONS  CAN  FUNCTION 

Are  you  a  useless  and  inactive  member 
of  your  local  union,  who  never  attends  a 
iiieeting  and  seldom  takes  enough  inter- 
est to  even  inquire  into  what  is  taking 
place  or  what  the  members  who  are  active 
are  trying  to  accomplish  through  your 
organization? 

If  you  are  one  of  these  dead  ones  let  us 
talk  turkey  to  you  for  about  one  minute. 

The  failure  of  yourself  and  fellow- 
members,  just  like  you  to  do  your  hit  is 
the  chief  weakness  of  your  union. 

You  are  the  cause  of  nearly  every  fail- 
ure that  has  contributed  to  retard  the 
growth  of  your  union. 

The  failure  of  yourself  and  others  like 
you  to  be  at  your  post  of  duty  when  a 
storm  was  brewing  has  led  to  many  a 
shipwreck  that  could  have  been  averted 
had  you  heen  on  deck  when  your  presence 
was  sorely  needed. 

Can't  you  get  it  into  your  head  that  a 
union  is  like  an  army  .  It  cannot  hope  to 
win  victories  with  most  of  the  members 
sleeping  or  loafing  in  the  background  at 
the  very  time  the  tide  of  battle  is  being 
determined? 

Don't  you  realize  that  the  main  reason 
your  union  goes  ahead  so  slowly  and  the 
members  who  constitute  the  live  part  of 
it  hesitate  about  trying  to  make  a  forward 
move  is  that  there  are  so  many  slackers 
just  like  you  who  will  not  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  achieve  success? 

Paying  your  dues  regularly  may  help 
supply  the  life-blood  to  your  local  union 
but  don't  you  understand  that  blood  can- 
not circulate  in  a  dead  body  and  that  a 
union  without  any  members  present  at  the 
meeting  is  just  the  same  as  dead? 

The  only  thing  under  the  sun  that  can 
possibly  put  life  and  vigor  into  your  local 
union  is  the  actual  presence  of  a  large 
enough  percentage  of  the  membership  to 
speak  the  will  and  best  judgment  of  the 
entire  group  that  makes  up  your  local 
union.  In  other  words  the  percentage  of 
active  members  you  have  in  the  union  de- 
termines how  much  vitality  and  strength 
it  will  have. 

Do  you  get  it,  hrother? 


WHAT  THE  "OPEN  SHOP"  MEANS 

If  one  seriously  considered  the  propa- 
ganda put  forth  by  open  shoppers,  he 
might  believe  that  trade  unionism  is  in 
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defiance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, an  affront  to  the  Constitution,  an 
insult  to  the  flag  and  against  God. 

"The  American  Plan,"  they  call  their 
ballyhoo  against  the  unions  in  a  directory 
issued  by  the  Open  Shop  Employing  Print- 
ers Association  of  Chicago.  They  give  us 
a  Lot  of  hooey  about  "human  relation- 
ships" a  warning  to  workers  to  be  "pro- 
ducers" and  not  "parasites"  and  con- 
clude with  an  oratorical  frenzy  on  behalf 
of  "Americanism." 

The  open  shoppers  do  not  even  under- 
take to  show  how  under  the  low-wage, 
long-hour  program  so  popular  with  them 
the  worker  can  live,  to  say  nothing  of  im- 
proving his  condition.  Of  course,  they  are 
opposed  to  collective  bargaining  by  the 
workers  on  matters  most  vital  to  them, 
but  one  might  expect  them  to  cite  some 
instances  where  their  employes  fare  ibetter 
than  those  with  trade  unions  behind  them. 
Naturally  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  try 
that.  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  wave  old  glory, 
just  as  the  cheap,  bunk-shooting  politicians 
do  in  the  absence  of  sensible  reasons  for 
supporting  their  cause. 

It  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  that 
the  open  shop  movement  has  the  enthusi- 
astic endorsement  of  every  labor-hating, 
labor-baiting  employing  concern  in  the 
land.  Hirers  of  child  labor  want  the  open 
shop  because  they  see  in  that  scheme  a 
way  to  defeat  the  unions  and  it  is  the 
unions  who  interfere  with  the  exploita- 
tion of  children  in  mines  and  mills.  Edger- 
ton,  president  of  the  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation who  answers  the  pleas  of  his  work- 
ers by  encouraging  them  to  pray  regular- 
ly, is  strong  for  this  "American  Plan."  In- 
dustrial tyrants  everywhere  enthuse  over 
the  big  idea  of  the  open  shoppers. 

It  is  possible  some  young  and  inexperi- 
enced workers  might  be  misled  by  the 
profiteers,  ibut  no  posted  unionist  is  in 
danger  of  falling  for  their  hokum.  They 
know  that  before  the  advent  of  unionism 
labor  conditions  in  every  line  were  almost 
unbearable  and  that  whatever  good  has 
since  come  can  only  be  attributed  to  or- 
ganized efforts  of  the  toilers  themselves. 


INTERNAL  DISSENSION 

Look  out  for  the  man  who  is  continual- 
ly stirring  up  internal  dissension  within 
your  local   union   or  within   the  central 


bodies  that  your  local  union  may  be  affili- 
ated with. 

If  he  is  not  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  ene- 
mies of  organized  labor  for  stirring  up 
the  internal  discord  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible he  ought  to  be  because  he  is 
doing  the  work  of  disruption  desired  by 
the  anti-labor  crowd  more  effectively  than 
any  man  on  the  outside  could  do  it. 

If  it  is  just  a  case  of  pure  cussedness, 
selfish  ambition,  misguided  enthusiasm  or 
outright  ignorance  the  evil  effects  are  just 
as  real  and  harmful  as  if  he  were  know- 
ingly doing  the  bidding  lof  those  who 
would  destroy  the  labor  movement.  Who 
has  not  noted  the  baneful  effects  of  such 
discord  producing  inviduals?  Meeting 
night  after  meeting  night  they  are  there 
to  sow  and  spread  their  poison  to  the  dis- 
may and  tired  of  listening  to  the  endless 
arguing  over  next  to  nothing.  Locals 
and  organizations  get  split  up  into  factions 
and  instead  of  spending  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  advance  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  organized  they  fritter  away  their 
strength  fighting  one  another. 

Members  stay  away  from  meetings  be- 
cause they  get  sick  and  disgusted  of  nearly 
everybody  present. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  and  find  fault, 
and  there  are  times  when  criticism  is  in 
order  ibut  to  be  continually  heaping  un- 
deserved criticism  on  loyal  workers  in  the 
labor  movement,  who  do  not  have  it  com- 
ing, is  an  offense  against  fairness  that 
should  be  frowned  upon  by  all  right-think- 
ing fellow  members. 

If  a  trouble-maker  cannot  or  will  not 
be  fair  and  honest  in  dealing  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  labor  union  move- 
ment those  who  see  where  he  is  wrong 
should  learn  to  sit  on  him  and  make  him 
stay  within  bounds.  He  should  never  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  his  propaganda  until 
he  succeeds  in  creating  a  permanent 
breach. 

Much  of  the  internal  dissension  that 
curses  so  many  of  the  meetings  of  organ- 
ized labor  has  a  dishonest  foundation  in- 
stead of  being  based  on  genuine  merit  or 
even  honest  opinion.  This  is  the  tragic 
part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  dissension 
that  frequently  disturbs  the  labor  move- 
ment. It  is  created  artificially  with  an 
ulterior  motive,  which,  if  accomplished, 
later  is  found  to  be  an  injury  to  the  labor 
movement. 
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Internal  dissension  is  always  bad.  When 
it  is  manufactured  to  put  some  raw  deal 
over  it  is  a  crime  against  the  lahor  move- 
ment. Those  guilty  of  producing  needless 
breaches,  that  retard  the  growth  of  the 
movement,  are  doing  an  unpardonable 
wrong  against  their  organization  and  are 
committing  an  inexcusable  inj'ustice 
against  those  condemned  without  just 
cause. 

Spirited  argument  at  times  is  unavoid- 
able but  a  large  portion  of  the  dissension, 
that  exists  could  be  avoided  if  those  who 
are  the  cause  of  it  would  ascertain  the 
real  truth  before  they  start  ranting  and 
would  learn  to  hold  their  peace  till  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 


The  Elephant  and  Donkey  parties  are 
shooting  paper  wads  at  one  another. 

The  Demmys  ridicule  the  Efficiency  En- 
gineer's campaign  speeches  and  Congress- 
man Tilson,  Rep.  floor  leader  of  the 
House,  sobs  that  the  Donkey  crowd  would 
discredit  the  President.  Tilson  is  a  Con- 
necticut reactionary — and  you  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term  unless  you  live 
in  that  section. 

He,  together  with  Nick  Longworth, 
speaker  of  the  House,  and  Congressman 
Snell,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
have  a  stranglehold  on  the  House  and 
block  legislation  distasteful  to  privilege 

When  one  recalls  Tilson's  background 
and  the  hard-boiled  crowd  behind  him, 
it's  enough  to  make  strong  men  weep 
when  he  blubbers  that  the  Donkeyites  are 
getting  personal. 

The  Demmys  twit  Tilson  for  his  thin 
skin  and  quote  the  records  to  prove  they 
are  charitable  to  the  Efficiency  Engineer, 
as  compared  to  what  the  Rep.  brethren 
called  him  before  he  was  nominated.  It 
was  then  not  knuwn  whether  the  Engi- 
neer was  a  Demmy  or  if  he  was  one  of 
the  Elephant's  water  boys. 

The  Donkey  crowd,  so  far,  have  the 
best  of  the  argument.  The  Reps,  always 
claimed  they  are  "the  party  of  prosperity" 
and  connect  their  foes  with  poverty  and 
panics.  The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot 
and  the  Elephant  is  squealing  like  the 
proverbial  pig. 

Phil  LaFollette  won  a  smashing  victory 
in  the  Wisconsin  primaries  when  he  de- 
feated Governor  Kohler  for  the  Rep.  nomi- 
nation.   It  was  the  old  fight  against  reac- 


tionary forces  that  are  so  entrenched  in 
many  States. 

LaFoUette's  success  shows  what  one> 
man  can  do.  Thirty  years  ago  the  elder 
LaFollette,  adopted  new  political  tactics 
by  carrying  in  his  fight  to  the  people, 
rather  than  depend  upon  "fixers"  in  the 
board  of  directors'  room  of  some  ibank  who 
afterwards  pass  their  orders  down  to  the 
ward  boss  and  seekers  of  pretty  jobs. 

LaFollette  went  out  to  the  people.  He 
was,  of  course,  called  a  demagogue,  just 
as  is  any  man  who  disagrees  with  privi- 
lege, but  he  was  never  defeated.  Young 
Phil  and  Young  "Bob,"  who  is  in  the 
Senate,  are  doing  the  same  thing,  with 
the  same  success. 

Here  are  two  wonderful  boys.  Instead 
of  being  interested  in  chorus  girls  and 
sports  automobiles,  or  having  their  father, 
y€;ars  ago,  quietly  use  his  position  to  get 
them  into  some  soft  snap,  they  are  follow- 
ing his  footsteps  in  the  heart-breaking 
game  of  giving  public  service.  They  ask 
no  favors  because  they  are  the  sons  of 
"Battling  Bob."  If  they  were  in  the  camp 
of  privilege,  these  two  kids  would  be 
hailed  as  models  for  the  American  youth. 

Th3  mother  of  these  boys  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Belle  Case  LaFollette  is  never 
in  the  limelight.  She  is  the  power  behind 
the  throne.  Her  long  and  sympathetic  as- 
sociation with  her  husband  has  given  her 
an  insight  into  the  world  and  men  that 
she  is  using,  as  an  advisor,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  her  brilliant — and  honest — sons. 


HER  JEWEL.  MISSING 

Husband — Have  you  brought  your  opera 
glass? 

She — Yes,  but  I  cannot  use  it. 

Husband — Why  not? 

She — I  have  left  my  bracelet  at  home. 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICES 

Local  Union  No.  52  advises  there  is  no 
work  in  their  jurisdiction  and  requests 
traveling  members  to  stay  away. 

Work  is  reported  to  be  bad  in  Local 
Union  No.  24  and  they  request  traveling 
brothers  to  stay  away. 

Local  Union  No.  93,  Spokane,  Wash., 
advises  there  is  no  work  in  their  juris- 
diction and  requests  traveling  members 
to  stay  away. 
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CORRECTION 

Suspension  against  H.  F.  Rugowski, 
31455,  listed  against  him  in  the  October 
issue,  came  about  thru  no  •  fault  of  his 
own  and  has  accordingly  been  cancelled. 

The  suspension  against  Wilson  M.  Tur- 
ner, Jr.,  31243,  as  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue,  was  reported  in  error  by  Local 
Union  No.  29  and  therefore  has  'been 
lifted. 

R.  S.  Reighard,  No.  27364,  became  sus- 
pended through  error  and  his  reinstate- 
ment through  Local  Union  No.  217  pub- 
lished in  the  August  issue  has  therefore 
been  cancelled. 


LOST  NOTICE 

We  are  advised  'by  the  Secretary  of 
Local  Union  No.  19  that  Brother  Fred 
Erzinger,  23609,  has  lost  his  dues  book. 
Anybody  finding  same  please  forward  to 
headquarters. 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICES 

Local  Union  No.  102  requests  traveling 
hrothers  to  stay  away  as  there  is  very 
little  work  and  prospects  for  the  future 
are  not  very  promising. 

It  has  been  requested  by  Local  Union 
No.  308  to  ask  all  traveling  brothers  to 
STAY  AWAY  from  NEW  YORK  CITY  for 
the  present,  as  conditions  on  the  WOOD 
LATHING  end  of  our  business  in  that 
city  are  very  bad. 

Local  Union  No.  54  requests  all  trans- 
ferring brothers  to  refrain  from  entering 
their  jurisdiction  as  there  is  no  work 
there. 

Conditions  are  likewise  bad  in  WEST- 
CHESTER COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  as  applied 
to  the  wood  end,  and  Local  Union  No.  100 
therefore  makes  a  similar  request  of  trav- 
eling members:  TO  STAY  AWAY. 


3n  iiflemoriam 


46  Jas.  Michael  Durkin,  18458. 

46  Jas.  Rahill,  2544. 

74  Albert  Karl  Westphal,  5395. 

102  Joseph  Gervais,  12325. 

254  Moses  Lord,  11072. 


278  Eugene  LaCloppe,  3982. 

308  Cyrus  Jackson,  6385. 

344  Elmer  Trook,  4191. 

354  Fraivk  Godfrey  Wills,  16875. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  RESPECT 

WHEREAS  Brother  Elmer  Trook  was  a  loyal  member  of  Local  Union  No.  344 
and  the  International,  always  ready  to  help  those  in  need  and  at  all  times  lending 
every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  344  of  the  Wood,  Wire 
and  Metal  Lathers'  Internationr»l  Union,  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this,  their  hour  of  sorrow.    And  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Headquarters  for  pub- 
lication in  our  official  journal  and  that  our  charter  be  draped  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days. 

H.  D.  HARNER,  Secretary, 
JAMES  B.  RUMFELT,  President. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove 
from  our  midst  Brother  Cornelius  Warren  Breese,  No.  9785. 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  Local  Union  No.  15  has  sustained  severe  loss  as  he 
has  ibeen  a  loyal  member.  Distinguishing  himself  by  devoted  service  to  our  local 
thorughout  his  term  of  office.  Always  endeavoring  to  advance  its  interest  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  members,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  15  extend  to  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and 
a  copy  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  in  our  official  Journal. 

HARRY  WILLIAM  UBER, 
Financial  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  15. 
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IHESE  PICTURES  WERE  TAKEN  ON  THE  COURT  HOUSE  JOB  AT 
SILVER  CITY,  NEW  MEXICO.  THIS  IS  A  TWELVE  PANEL  JOB 


Beading  left  to  right:    Earl  McNally,  steward;  Edward  Storj,  foreman,  G.  W.  Yant 
and  L.  J.  Gordon 


lU  adiiif;  left  to  right:    Kneeling,  G.  W.  Yant,  Earl  McNally,  steward,  and  Edwai-d 
Story,  foreman.    Standing,  li.  J.  Gordon,  lather,  and  Albert  Marios,  laborer 


MILE-HIGH  TOWER  NOW 

"DUILDING  of  a  mile-high  steel  tower  is 
practicable,  according  to  Gilbert  D. 
Fish,  consulting  engineer,  states  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune.  Such  a  tower,  Mr. 
Fish  stated,  would  be  528  feet  square  at 
its  base,  a  site  of  about  108  lots,  and  have 
four  main  posts,  each  composed  of  a  clus- 
ter of  columns  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 


PRACTICABLE  IS  CLAIM 

square  with  twenty-foot  sides,  and  tied 
together  with  diagonal  members.  Each 
post  would  rest  on  a  foundation  12  feet 
thick  and  85  feet  square  and  containing 
3,250  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  Nineteen 
thousand  tons  of  steel  would  be  needed 
for  the  entire  structure,  and  the  members 
would  be  joined  together  by  arc-welding, 
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because  that  process  would  be  the  most 
economical  for  both  construction  and 
maintenance  and  would  insure  extra  stiff- 
ness due  to  the  complete  absence  of  slip 
and  play  in  the  joints. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  any  engineer  has 
worked  up  figures  as  to  the  limiting 
heights  of  structures  as  governed  by  the 
strength  and  weight  of  available  mater- 
ials," said  Mr.  Fish.  "With  the  idea  of 
carrying  the  discussion  of  tall  structures 
into  dimensions  which  have  not  been  ex- 
plored hy  actual  construction,  I  have 
made  a  rough  study  of  an  open  steel 
tower  one  mile  in  height.  While  they  may 
be  no  likelihood  that  such  a  structure 
will  be  ibuilt,  hrief  consideration  of  its 
possibilities  is  repaid  by  the  resulting 
knowledge  that  it  is  practicable  and  by 
certain  items  of  information  as  to  a  feas- 


ible design  and  the  amount  of  steel  re- 
quired for  same. 

"The  object  of  planning  this  hypotheti- 
cal tower  is  to  point  out  that  arc-welding 
is  entirely  practical  for  such  a  structure," 
Mr.  Pish  continued.  "Quite  recently,  in 
connection  with  proposed  modifications  of 
the  New  York  City  Building  Code,  there 
appeared  in  the  press  an  expression  of 
opinion,  attributed  to  a  group  of  engi- 
neers, to  the  effect  that  experience  and 
precedent  justify  the  use  of  welding  in 
'structures  of  medium  height  where  no 
wind  stresses  are  involved.'  This  reser- 
vation seems  to  me  unfortunate  and  mis- 
leading, 'because  tests  and  practice  have 
proved  the  superiority  of  welded  joints 
over  riveted  ones  for  resisting  the  kinds 
of  stress  caused  by  wind." 


ONE  MAN  GOVERN 
rpHE  Chancery  Court  is  composed  of  a 
Chancellor  and  a  number  of  assistants 
called  Vice  Chancellors.  It  is  a  court  of 
"equity"  not  of  "law"  or  at  least  it  was 
understood  by  everyone  outside  of  the 
legal  profession,  that  this  court  was  to 
deal  with  material  things,  property  rights, 
chattels,  mortgages  and  the  like,  where 
the  plaintiff  had  no  remedy  at  law. 

There  has  however  developed  in  this 
court  a  practice  which  is  beyond  Ameri- 
can ideas, — a  practice  that  permits  the 
issuing  of  a  Temporary  or  Permanent  Re- 
straining (Injunction)  order,  wherein  the 
court  acts  as  complainant,  witness,  prose- 
cutor, "law"  maker,  judge  and  execu- 
tioner. 

The  court  has  classed  good  will  and 
patronage  as  "property"  and  fines  or  jails 
any  one  who  interferes  with  such  "prop- 
erty"— even  though  the  person  is  doing  a 
lawful  act,  such  as  strikers  appealing  for 
public  opinion. 

Organized  labor  protests  against  the 
setting  aside  by  Chancery  of  the  constitu- 
tional privileges  of  free  speech,  free  press, 
the  right  of  free  assemblage  and  involun- 
tary servitude.  American  citizenship  is 
supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  maximum 
freedom,  organized  labor  wants  the  free- 
dom to  say  that  an  employer  is  unfair, 
unfit  to  deal  with,  unfit  to  work  for.  There 
is  no  property  right  involved.  The  em- 
ployer has  no  more  claim  upon  a  prospec- 
tive employee  or  customer  than  labor  has, 
it  is  a  question  as  to  which  one  is  telling 


[ENT  IS  TYRANNY 

the  truth,  therefore  let  the  prospective 
employee  or  customer  decide  whom  he 
will  support. 

The  average  wage  earner  does  not  un- 
derstand his  rights  when  an  injunction  is 
issued,  he  is  unwilling  to  place  his  own 
interpretation  upon  the  order  and  being 
without  funds  and  unable  to  prosecute  his 
rights,  packs  up  and  goes,  while  the  un- 
fair employer  laughingly  escapes  public 
condemnation — another  strike  lost.  The 
unions  should  be  as  free  to  enforce  a 
union  contract  as  the  employer  is  to  en- 
force a  non-union  contract  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

Unionists  should  not  be  trapped  hy  ju- 
dicial jargon,  that  classes  a  court  order 
as  "the  law  of  the  land." 

A  judge,  when  he  announces  that  he  is 
sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  is  not  re- 
stricted by  law  or  constitution.  His  con- 
science is  his  only  guide. 

It  is  foolish  to  favor  equity  (injunc- 
tions) and  at  the  same  time  talk  of  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  These  are  contradic- 
tions. 

Government  by  law  is  the  American 
theory.    One-man  government  is  tyranny. 


HAS  SWELL  SOLTVD 

The  Lady — And  you  may  say  we  suspect 
a  discharged  butler  of  the  robbery. 

Reporter — When  was  he  discharged? 

The  Lady — Oh,  we  never  really  kept  a 
butler,  but  I  think  it  sounds  quite  well. 
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PUT  AN  END  TO  THIS  DISGRACEFUL  POLICY 

Contracts  Awarded  to  liowest  Bidder,  Regardless  of  Wages  or  Working  Conditions, 
Penalize  Enlightened  Employers 


rpHE  humiliating  announcement  that 
the  White  House  is  being  repainted 
by  non-union  painters  who  are  receiving 
from  $4  to  $5  a  day  less  than  the  stand- 
ard scale,  calls  attention  to  the  very  vic- 
ious system  of  letting  contracts  for  gov- 
ernment work  to  the  lowest  bidder,  re- 
gardless of  wages  or  working  conditions. 

Such  a  system  is  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  wage  cutting.  The  contractor 
who  pays  good  wages  is  penalized,  except 
for  the  greater  efficiency  of  unionized  and 
fairly  treated  men.  The  government  says, 
in  substance: 

"We  do  not  care  whether  you  pay  your 
workers  a  living  wage  or  not.  You  may 
pay  them  so  ill  and  treat  them  so  hadly 
that  they  hate  the  country  in  which  such 
exploitation  is  tolerated.  All  we  want  to 
know  is  that  yours  is  the  lowest  bid;  and 
if  you  cut  under  your  competitors  hy 
making  only  a  starvation  allowance  for 
labor,  that  is  no  concern  of  ours." 

Every  fair-minded  American  will  recog- 
nize that  such  a,  policy  is  altogether 
wrong. 


The  United  States  government  should 
be  a  model  employer.  It  should  promptly 
adopt  the  shorter  work-day  and  work- 
week as  a  national  policy.  It  should  pay 
not  only  a  living  wage  but  a  saving  wage 
to  all  its  own  employes;  and  it  should  in- 
sist that  contractors  who  do  its  work  ad- 
here to  these  enlightened  policies. 

Canada  has  a  "fair  wage"  law.  It  is 
not  perfect,  by  any  means,  but  under  it 
any  one  who  painted  a  government  build- 
ing would  get  the  prevailing  wage.  Many 
cities  in  this  country — see  the  last  issue 
of  LABOR  for  the  example  of  Minneapolis 
— have  ordinances  requiring  the  payment 
of  "going"  wages  on  city  work. 

What  Canada  and  some  of  our  own 
cities  have  done,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment can  do — and  should  do. 

Labor  hopes  President  Hoover  will  take 
the  lead  in  this  matter  and  in  his  message 
to  the  December  session  of  Congress 
make  broad  and  definite  recommenda- 
tions. He  is  assured  a  sympathetic  hear- 
ing from  the  legislators  and  from  the 
country. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  CLAIMS  FORMED 


A  NEW  Board  of  Trade  Claims,  to  settle 
on  a  national  scale  jurisdictional 
questions  in  the  building  trades,  is  as- 
surred  following  approval  of  its  constitu- 
tion by  the  building  trades  department  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  convention  at  Boston, 
Mass.  Representatives  of  the  ibuilding 
trades  employers'  associations  of  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  and  Boston  met  simultaneously  at 
the  Parker  House  and  agreed  on  the  draft 
of  a  new  constitution  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Building  Trades  Employers. 
The  constitution  will  doubtless  be  rati- 
fied on  referendum  by  the  associations  of 
these  6  cities  and  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  contract  setting  up  the  board  will  he 
signed  at  once  and  will  run  until  Dec. 
31,  1932. 

The  new  board  differs  fundamentally 
from  the  former  National  Board  of  Juris- 
dictional Awards,  formed  in  1919  and  dis- 
banded in  1927.  The  former  board  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  architects, 
engineers,  and  building  trades  department 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 


ThB  new  agreement  provides  that  if  a 
local  refuses  to  abide  by  a  decision,  the 
international  shall  furnish  skilled  men 
within  48  hours  to  do  the  work;  and  if 
it  fails  to  do  so,  "then  the  employer  shall 
be  at  liberty  ...  to  fill  the  places  with 
such  men,  members  of  other  unions,  as  in 
his  judgment  can  perform  the  work." 

The  former  national  board  sat  on  all 
cases  as  a  permanent  committee.  The  new 
board  merely  provides  a  panel,  from 
which  a  special  arbitration  committee  may 
be  selected  for  each  case.  The  former 
board  undertook  to  lay  down  uniform  de- 
cisions for  the  whole  country.  The  new 
board  grants  local  autonomy.  But  a  way 
is  opened  for  appeal  to  the  national 
board. 

Most  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
of  the  building  trades  department  voted 
"aye"  on  the  proposal  to  establish  the  new 
board.  But  when  President  M.  J.  Mc- 
Donough  called  for  the  "noes"  President 
H.  H.  Broach  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers  arose  and 
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said,  "The  electrical  workers  vote  'no,' 
and  will  not  sign  the  agreement.  The  ac- 
tion of  Broach  was  expected,  since  the 
electrical  workers  have  opposed  the  plan 
consistently  on  the  grounds  that  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  should  be  settled  inside 
the  labor  movement.     The  new  plan  is 


modelled  largely  on  the  plan  originally 
drawn  up  by  the  New  York  employers,  in 
force  since  1903.  Broach  fought  the  New 
York  employers  for  three  years  while  he 
was  reorganizing  Local  3  of  the  brother- 
hood and  his  enmity  to  the  present  plan 
is  attributed  to  this  feud. 


COUNCIL  DEMANDS  BEER  AND  WINE,  BUT  WOULD  NOT  REPEAL 
18TH  AMENDMENT 


T^ECLARING  that  the  evils  piled  up  by 
prohibition  demand  action  to  legalize 
the  manufacture  of  beer  and  wine,  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  has  stiffened  its  demands 
in  this  year's  report.  It  is  reported  also 
that  labor's  complaint  was  laid  before  the 
Wickersham  Commission.  The  report  on 
this  subject  says  in  part: 

During  the  past  year  a  communication 
was  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Law  Observance  and  Enforcement 
Commission  by  the  executive  officers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the 
evils  which  have  followed  the  enactment 
of  the  Volstead  Law  in  its  present  form. 
In  this  communication  both  the  social  and 
economic  evils  and  distress  which  have 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
modify  the  Volstead  Act  were  pointed  out. 
It  was  shown  that  many  industries,  in- 
cluding mining,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, building  and  other  miscellaneous  in- 
dustries, were  seriously  affected;  that 
thousands  of  men  employed  in  the  brew- 
eries of  the  country  were  forced  out  and 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  employmnt 
in  other  lines.  All  of  this  has  seriously 
aggravated  the  unemployment  situation. 
The  social  effect  resulting  from  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  the  making  of  home  brew, 
the  speak-easy,  and  the  illegal  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  has 
had  a  depressing  and  demoralizing  effect 
upon  our  national  and  social  life. 

In  submitting  the  position  of  the  Exec- 
utive Council  in  favor  of  a  modification 
of  the  Volstead  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  manufacture  of  beer  of  2.75  per  cent 
alcoholic  content  by  weight,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  wishes  to  state  clearly  that 
it  is  in  no  way  demanding  the  repeal  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  stated 
in  our  declaration  in  1923,  which  declara- 
tion was  endorsed  by  the  delegates  in  the 


convention  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote,  that  "it  is  our  contention  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  under  a  reason- 
able and  proper  legislative  interpretation 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  country  and 
would  have  the  support  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people."  We  are  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  the  Volstead  Act  could  be 
amended  without  violating  the  provisions 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Such  an 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  containing  2.75  per  cent 
alcohol  by  weight  and  as  a  result  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  temperance  would  be 
promoted  and  the  demoralizing  and  de- 
structive effects  which  follow  the  exces- 
sive use  of  intoxicating  liquors  purchased 
and  manufactured  illegally  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 


A  few  days  ago  a  pinch-hitter  for  one 
of  our  busy  labor  executives  (how's  that 
for  a  better  definition  of  professional  la- 
bor representatives?)  spoke  before  an  or- 
ganization of  business  and  professional 
men. 

The  old  question  was  asked  him:  What 
was  a  "proper"  or  "just"  wage  for  our 
trade  unionists? 

His  answer  was  frank  enough:  "Or- 
ganized labor  doesn't  know  the  exact 
amount  that  should  be  paid  in  all  cases, 
because  the  sum  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  organization  of  craft,  together 
with  conditions  of  business  and  the  ability 
of  the  public  to  pay.  We  call  it  'the 
scale.'  " 

"Then,  you  union  men  fix  wages  as  high 
as  you  think  you  can  collect?" 

"You  men  are  in  business  or  follow  a 
profession:  how  do  you  fix  your  charges 
and  how  do  you  arrive  at  such  oecision?" 

Everyone  laughed  and  the  meeting  aA- 
journed.  So  the  "riddle"  extends  to  busi- 
ness and  the  professions.  Yes? 


Though  the  past  is  irrevocable,  it  is  not 
irreparable. — Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 
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BUILDING  PERMITS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
SEPTEMBER,  1930 

arly  $1,000,000. 


rpHERE  was  an  increase  of  6.9  per  cent 
in  tlie  estimated  cost  of  buildings  in 
September  as  compared  with  August  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  "by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  from  291  comparable 
cities.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
operations  for  which  permits  were  issued 
in  these  291  cities  during  the  month  of 
September  was  $147,748,370.  Both  new 
residential  buildings  and  new  non-residen- 
tial buildings  increased,  comparing  Sep- 
tember permits  with  August  permits.  The 
increase  in  residential  buildings  was  2.3 
per  cent  and  in  non-residential  buildings 
9.8  per  cent. 

In  these  291  cities  10,615  families  were 
to  be  provided  with  dwelling  places  in  the 
new  buildings  for  which  permits  were  is- 
sued during  September.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  5.4  per  cent  over  the  number 
of  families  provided  for  by  the  new  build- 
ings for  which  permits  were  issued  dur- 
ing August.  The  upward  trend  in  Septem- 
iber  is  decidedly  unusual,  as  ordinarily 
September  building  permits  total  less 
than  August  building  permits. 

Permits  were  issued  during  September 
for  the  following  large  public  and  other 
important  buildings:  In  Cambridge,  Mass., 
a  permit  was  issued  for  school  dormitories 
to  cost  over  $400,000.  In  Springfield, 
Mass.,  a  permit  was  issued  for  a  hospital 
to  cost  $575,000.  In  Jersey  City  per- 
mits were  issued  for  three  public  utilities 
buildings  to  cost  $3,200,000.  A  permit 
was  issued  for  a  school  building  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  to  cost  $1,100,000.  In  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx  permits  were  issued  for  multi- 
family  dwellings  to  cost  nearly  $3,000,- 
000,  and  in  Brooklyn  for  multi-family 
dwellings  to  cost  $3,500,000.  In  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment let  a  contract  for  a  new  assay 
office  to  cost  $1,750,000.  Permits  were 
issued  in  Manhattan  for  factory  buildings 
to  cost  $3,200,000,  and  for  apartment 
houses  to  cost  over  $4,000,000.  In  Chica- 
go permits  were  issued  for  factory  build- 
ings to  cost  over  $6,000,000,  for  two  apart- 
ment houses  to  cost  over  $1,300,000,  for 
two  hotels  to  cost  $1,500,000,  and  for  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  to  cost  nearly  $2,000,- 
000.  In  Detroit  permits  were  issued  for 
two  public  school  ibuildings  to  cost  over 
$1,500,000  and  for  factory  buildings  to 


cost  nearly  $1,000,000.  In  Cleveland  a 
permit  was  issued  for  a  theater  building 
to  cost  $2,500,000.  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a 
permit  was  issued  for  a  school  building  to 
cost  $597,000.  In  Baltimore  a  permit  was 
issued  for  a  nurses'  home  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital to  cost  $700,000.  In  Dallas  permits 
were  issued  for  office  buildings  to  cost 
over  $1,250,000.  In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  a  con- 
tract was  let  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  an  extension  to  the  post  office  and 
Federal  Court  building  to  cost  over  $600,- 
0  00.  Permits  were  issued  for  factory 
buildings  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to  cost 
nearly  $700,000. 


THE  WORLD'S  POPULATION 

The  population  of  the  world  continues 
to  grow  and  grow  and  grow.  The  recent 
national  disputation  known  as  the  census 
has  led  to  widespread  currency  of  the  sus- 
picion that  the  United  States  has  now 
pretty  close  to  123,000,000  people.  This 
seems  to  include  a  surprisingly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  North  Amer- 
ica, last  estimated  at  138,000,000  people. 
That  figure  will  now  have  to  be  revised, 
however,  because  Canada  has  some  9,- 
000,000  people  and  Mexico  close  to  16,- 
000,000.  In  South  America  the  estimate 
is  66,000,000;  in  Asia,  '950,000,000;  in 
Europe,  480,000,000,  and  in  Australia 
something  over  10,000,000.  "Other  coun- 
tries and  regions"  are  credited  with  an 
additional  167,000,000,  and  even  the 
Eskimos  in  the  Arctic  are  counted — 
33,000. 

One  of  the  few  countries  to  remain  put, 
in  square  miles,  is  England;  the  United 
Kingdom,  specifically.  And  England's 
population  is  not  growing  by  leaps  or 
bounds,  In  fact,  British  actuaries  believe 
that  the  kingdom  will  soon  reach  a  gen- 
eral stability  of  population,  varying  not 
much  below  or  above  42,000,000,  with  the 
falling  birth  and  death  rates  equalizing 
each  other.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  not  expected  to  reach  this  sta- 
tionary position  for  some  time.  Prof.  E. 
M.  East,  of  Harvard,  believes  that  a  sta- 
tionary population  of  200,000,000  will  be 
reached  "before  2000  A.  D."  The  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  now  placed  at  1,900,- 
000,000,  is  expected  to  double  itself  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase — five-eighths  of  1 
per  cent  per  year — keeps  up,  in  110  years. 
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SECRETARY  DAVIS  ON 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis  said 
in  part: 

"Two  millions  of  our  boys  and  girls  are 
coming  of  work  age  every  year.  We  must 
find  work  for  them  to  do.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  workers  come  from  the  country- 
side to  the  city,  and  the  cities,  under  this 
limited  immigration  program,  are  now  re- 
cruiting their  help  from  the  countryside 
of  America  rather  than  from  the  cities  of 
the  Old  World. 

"Same  of  our  industries  are  working 
only  part  time  in  our  most  prosperous 
times.  In  1921  we  had  nearly  six  mil- 
lion workers  off  the  payroll.  See  the 
change  has  come  over  the  country  since 
that  time.  Prosperity  was  on  every  hand. 
Today  we  are  passing  through  another  un- 
employment period,  but  it  has  been  world 
wide.  We  were  the  last  country  that  was 
affected  by  the  world-wide  depression  and 
the  first  country  that  started  to  come 
back.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Hoover  in  calling  to- 
gether our  business,  industrial,  labor  and 
agricultural  leaders.  The  first  conference 
brought  forth  the  suggestion  that  we  must 
maintain  the  present  wage  levels  and 
maintain  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Labor  joined  in  and  said  they  would  be 
content  with  it  in  order  to  provide  work 
for  our  people.  Out  of  that  has  come  a 
public  and  private  construction  program 
amounting,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
reported,  to  seven  billions  of  dollars.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  recorded  history  in  a  de- 
pression that  we  did  not  have  wholesale 
reductions  in  wages.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  recorded  history  that  a  great  program 
of  this  kind  has  been  put  over  .  Our  con- 
struction program  amounts  to  $160,000,- 
000  more  than  we  had  in  iboom  times. 
Would  we  not  have  had  just  a  repetition 
of  past  depression — reduction  in  wages 
and  a  lowering  of  living  standards — ex- 
cept for  President  Hoover's  prompt  mar- 
shalling of  the  business,  agricultural,  and 
labor  activities  of  the  country?  Ten  years 
ago  a  few  of  us  were  criticized  for  saying 
that  high  wages  made  prosperity.  Today 
no  reputable  economist  will  question  it. 

"If  we  can  but  stabilize  our  industry 
and  agriculture,  our  more  than  forty-five 
•millions  of  gainfully  employed  people, 
comprising  as  they  do  the  bulk  of  our 
buying  power,  will  automatically  stimulata 


STABIUZING  WORK 

business  and  enterprise.  Their  steady  em- 
ployment at  a  wage  which  safeguards  their 
buying  power  means  a  strong  foundation 
for  our  whole  economic  structure;  and 
while  new  avenues  of  employment  through 
the  satisfying  of  new  wants  and  desires 
are  constantly  being  opened,  yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  we  are  short  at  the  moment  by 
more  than  two  millions  of  abolishing  un- 
employment— the  solution  to  which  we  are 
bending  our  every  effort." 


VERACITY 

The  eager  lady  was  having  her  first  con- 
versation with  an  English  aviator.  "But 
what  if  your  engine  stops  in  the  air — what 
happens?"  she  asked.  "Can't  you  get 
down?" 

"That's  just  what  'appens,  mum,"  said 
the  aviator.  "There's  two  Germans  up 
over  in  France  now  with  their  engines 
stopped.  They  can't  get  down,  so  they're 
starving  to  death." 


IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE 

These  few  paragraphs  are  about  non- 
union men,  what  they  have  done,  what 
they  have  failed  to  do,  and  what  they 
can  do. 

They  have  never  faced  their  employers 
with  a  demand  backed  by  the  power  to 
persuade. 

They  have  never  helped  to  raise  rates 
of  pay,  or  fix  a  wage  scale. 

They  have  never  put  a  man  back  to 
work  who  was  unjustly  discharged. 

They  have  never  signed  a  working 
agreement  providing  for  overtime  and  de- 
cent working  conditions. 

They  have  never  checked  a  greedy  em- 
ployer, nor  prevented  an  unfair  wage  cut. 

They  have  never  sent  a  committee  to 
Washington,  nor  any  State  legislature,  in 
support  of  a  labor  bill. 

But — they  have  never  failed  to  take  all 
wage  increases,  improvements  in  working 
conditions,  and  benefits  of  every  kind 
that  were  secured  by  the  collective  activi- 
ties of  union  men. 

They  cannot  deny  that  this  is  the  truth. 

Yet — whenever  they  get  ashamed  of 
depending  on  others  to  fight  their  indus- 
trial battles  for  them,  they  can  join  a 
union  and  be  men  among  men! 
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Short  Stories  on  Wealth 

By  Irving  Fisher 
Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


BIG  HARM  FROM  UNSTABLE  DOLLAR 


"lyrOST  people  imagine  that  a  low  price 
le.vel  is  due  to  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  a  "high  cost  of  living"  to  a  scarcity  of 
goods — that  a  fall  or  rise  of  the  price  level 
represents  a  sort  of  feast  or  famine  in 
goods.  On  the  contrary,  it  represents, 
rather,  a  famine  or  feast  in  money.  The 
inflation  and  deflation  are  not  merely 
relative;  they  are  usually  also  absolute. 

But  if  we  grant  that  price  movements 
are  chiefly  movements  in  the  value  of 
money,  the  question  naturally  arises: 
What  of  it?  The  money  yardstick  changes, 
but  the  thing  measured  does  not  greatly 
change.  What  harm  can  there  be  if  prices 
double  simply  because  money  is  plentiful 
and  not  because  goods  are  scarce?  We 
must  use  twice  as  many  dollars  to  buy 
things  with  simply  because  we  have  twice 
as  many  dollars  to  use.  Is  this  not  merely, 
or  chiefly,  a  matter  of  bookkeeping?  How, 
then,  can  it  be  of  any  real  importance? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  of  no  importance  if 
everybody's  income  were  adjusted  to  the 
change  in  prices.  But  this  is  not  and 
cannot  be  the  case.  Even  if  our  physical 
yardstick  should  vary,  such  a  change, 
though  purely  a  bookkeeping  matter, 
would  confuse  all  commitments  of  mer- 
chants made  in  terms  of  yards,  such  as 
sales  of  cloth,  carpet  or  wire.  This  would 
be  serious,  but  a  chauge  in  the  money 
yardstick,  the  dollar,  is  far  more  serious, 
and  for  three  reasons: 

(1)  The  physical  yardstick  merely  af- 
fects the  sales  of  those  few  goods  which 
happen  to  be  manufactured  in  yards.  It  is 
important  in  the  ribbon  market,  but  not  in 
the  wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  coal,  oil,  lumber, 
or  steel  markets.  Its  variations  would  not 
affect  the  sales  of  goods  measured  in  bush- 
els, quarts,  cords,  pounds,  tons,  acres,  gal- 
lons, kilowatts,  or  days'  work. 

The  monetary  yardstick,  on  the  other 
hand,  affects  all  sales.  In  every  sale  where 
we  find  the  yard  as  the  goods-unit,  we  find 
the  dollar  as  the  money-unit;  so  many 
yards  of  carpet  are  sold  for  so  many  dol- 


lars of  money.  Likewise  every  commit- 
ment in  pounds,  bushels,  quarts,  or  any- 
thing else,  involves  an  equivalent  commit- 
ment in  dolars.  The  dollar  is  used  as 
much  as  all  other  units  put  together. 

If,  then,  we  are  at  such  pains  to  stan- 
dardize the  yard,  the  pounds,  and  every 
other  goods  unit,  having  —  as  we  do  — 
official  sealers  of  weights  and  measures  to 
prevent  the  cheating  of  the  public  because 
of  changes  in  those  goods-units,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  to  stabilize  the  unit 
of  money,  applying,  as  it  does,  to  every 
purchase  and  sale? 

(2)  This  monetary  yardstick  is  used  for 
long-time  contracts,  in  which  the  dollars 
of  today  are  exchanged  for  dollars  of  the 
future.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  time  con- 
tracts in  yards  and  other  units,  but  they 
are  far  less  frequent,  less  important  and 
of  shorter  duration.  They  generally  imply 
money  also,  as  future  yards,  present  tons 
of  coal  for  future  tons.  But  we  are  con- 
stantly contracting  to  pay  present  dollars 
for  future  dollars. 

Now  if  a  man  continues  to  pay  you  a 
certain  number  of  dollars,  ten  years  hence, 
for  a  loan  of  a  certain  number  of  dollars 
today,  it  makes  tremendous  difference  both 
to  him  and  to  you  whether  the  dollars  in 
which  you  are  paid  have  meanwhile  shrunk 
or  expanded.  It  makes  tremendous  differ- 
ence, for  instance,  to  a  bond  holder. 

This  evil  (number  2)  is  far  more  serious 
than  the  first  evil  (number  1).  The  great 
network  of  long-time  contracts,  running 
months,  years,  generations,  or  even  cen- 
turies, includes  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  promises  to  pay  money — promis- 
sory notes,  mortgages,  debentures,  railway 
bonds,  government  bonds,  leases,  annui- 
ties, pensions,  insurance  policies,  savings 
bank  deposits,  and  so  on. 

(3)  A  change  in  the  physical  yardstick 
would  be  at  once  detected.  But  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  subtle  change  in  the 
dollar  are  not  perceived  because  of  the 
Money  Illusion.     Added    havoc    is  thus 
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wrought  because  the  source  of  the  trou- 
ble is  unrecognized.  If  we  only  knew  in 
advance  how  our  dollar  changes,  we  could, 
to  a  certain  extent,  provide  against  it,  just 
as  we  can  largely  provide  against  the  harm 
done  by  one  other  variable  unit  still  in  use, 
the  month.  We  know  in  advance  that 
P"'ebruary  is  a  short  month  and  March  a 
long  one. 

For  these  three  reasons,  then — the  uni- 
versality of  the  use  of  the  monetary  unit 
in  exchange;  its  unique  use  in  time  con- 
tracts; and  the  invisibility  of  its  tricks — 
our  unstable  dollar  is  vasty  more  harmful 
than  an  unstable  physical  yardstick  or 
pound  weight  would  be. 


YOUNG  CHILDREN  WORK  LONG 

HOURS  IN  CANNING  PLANTS 

Washington. — Inclusion  of  canneries  in 
industries  in  which  child  labor  is  pro- 
hibited is  a  fundamental  necessity  "in 
any  program  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren," the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  de- 
clares after  an  extensive  survey  of  work- 
ing conditions  in  canning  factories,  the 
first  in  several  years. 

"Wherever  fruit  and  vegetables  are  be- 
ing canned,  children  are  heing  employed," 
says  the  report.  "Although  many  of  the 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  past  have  been  cor- 
rected, a  large  portion  of  these  workers 
are  very  young  and  many  are  being  em- 
ployed long  hours  and  at  night. 

"In  some  states  there  is  no  legal  pro- 
tection, because  of  the  exemption  of  can- 
neries from  child-labor  laws,  but  even  in 
the  states  which  have  such  protection,  a 
considerable  number  are  employed  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

Are  Worked  Long  Hours 

"In  almost  all  of  the  canneries  visited, 
the  regular  working  day  was  at  least  10 
hours  and  in  some  it  was  12  hours  or 
more.  Of  3,270  children  under  16,  con- 
cerning whom  information  was  secured, 
21  per  cent  worked  12  hours  or  more, 
nearly  8  per  cent  worked  more  than  14 
hours,  and  2  per  cent  worked  16  hours 
or  more.  Nearly  two-fifths  worked  at 
night. 

"In  regard  to  age,  one-third  of  those 
investigated  were  under  14  years  and  88  2 
were  below  the  legal  working  age  in  their 
state.  Some  were  very  young,  30  3  were 
under  12,  57  under  10,  and  9  under  S 
years  of  age.    Even  the  youngest  peel  to- 


matoes, husk  corn,  snip  beans  and  sort 
berries." 

The  survey  disclosed  that  employment 
certificates  were  issued  without  proper  in- 
vestigation. 


GIVING  BEGINNERS  A  CILINCE 

Harold  A.  Hoffman,  State  Commissioner 
of  Motor  Vehicles  for  New  Jersey,  recent- 
ly appealed  to  experienced  automobile 
drivers  to  give  the  beginners  a  chance.  He 
reminds  the  veteran  of  the  day  when  he 
was  a  beginner,  "with  cars  darting  out 
from  all  directions  and  a  hundred  and 
one  points  about  the  machine  and  the 
traffic  regulations  to  remember;"  and 
how  he  "appreciated  any  consideration 
shown  by  those  envied  folk  who  could  go 
scurrying  through  traffic." 

Hoffman's  suggestion  that  the  experi- 
enced drivers  give  the  beginners  a  break, 
is  a  wholesome  and  friendly  thought.  If 
only  our  nervous  speed  cranks  would  act 
accordingly.  The  poor  beginner  who  in- 
nocently happens  to  let  his  motor  die,  or 
who  is  slow  in  shifting  gears,  is  imme- 
diately notified  'by  the  nervous  honking 
of  several  automobile  horns  that  he  has 
incurred  someone's  displeasure.  This 
restless  honking  of  horns  only  befuddles 
the  new  driver  and  may  result  in  his 
"crashing  the  light"  or  bumping  into 
someone.  Besides  it  is  an  unnecessary 
noise,  which  most  progressive  cities  are 
trying  to  stop. 

There  should  be  regular  places  or  train- 
ing fields  where  beginners  could  at  least 
learn  to  operate  their  cars,  and  practice 
starting  the  motor,  keeping  it  running, 
shifting  gears,  heading  or  backing  into 
the  curb,  etc.  This  training  should  be  fol- 
lowed 'by  an  examination  for  a  driver's 
license,  without  which  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  operate  an  automobile. 


A  REAL  POET 

A  university  student,  when  up  for  an 
examination,  was  asked  to  compose  one 
verse  of  poetry,  including  the  words  "ana- 
lyze" and  "anatomy."    He  wrote: 
"My  analyze  over  the  ocean, 
My  analyze  over  the  sea; 
Oh,  who  will  go  over  the  ocean 
And  bring  back  my  anatomy?" 

 0  

"Who  gave  you  the  black  eye.  Bliss?" 
"Nobody  gave  it  to  me.    I  had  to  fight 
for  it." 
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The  Awful  Truth 

"You  look  fed  up,  old  man." 

"Yes,  I've  had  a  tiririg  day.  That  lit- 
tle beast  of  an  office-boy  of  mine  came  to 
me  with  the  old  gag  about  getting  off  for 
his  grandmother's  funeral,  so  just  to 
teach  him  a  lesson  I  said  I  would  accom- 
pany him." 

"Ah,  not  so  bad;  was  it  a  good  game?" 

"No,  it  was  his  grandmother's  fu- 
neral!"— The  Passing  Show  (London). 

Guerdon  of  Labor — Arthur:  "I  think 
she's  as  pretty  as  she  can  be." 

Jean:  "Most  girls  are."  —  Stray 
Stories. 

The  diocesan  examiner  was  examining 
a  class  of  small  boys. 

Examiner:    "Who  made  the  world?" 

First  Boy:  "God." 

Examiner:    "What  is  hell?" 

Second  Boy:  "Please,  Father,  but  we're 
not  down  that  far  yet." 

Says  one  Lawyer  to  another:  "I'll  bet 
you  $10.00  you  can't  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

Replies  the  other:  "Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep." 

Says  the  first:  "Here's  your  ten;  I 
didn't  think  you  could  do  it." 

"Us"  Is  Right 

A  colored  man  in  a  small  town  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  thrift  unusual  for  one  of  his 
race,  saved  $500,  which  he  carried  in  a 
checking  account  in  a  negro  bank.  Mov- 
ing to  Richmond  and  requiring  some 
money,  he  went  to  a  bank,  showed  his  de- 
posit book,  and  left  a  check  for  collec- 
tion. The  check  came  back  promptly, 
marked,  "No  funds."  His  Richmond 
banker  advised  him  to  wire  for  an  explan- 
ation, and  this  answer  was  received: 

"That  don't  mean  you  ain't  got  no 
funds.    Us  ain't." 


That's  Enough 

"Does  your  wife  pick  all  your  suits?" 
"No,  just  the  pockets." 

Still  Good 

Humorous  Artist — "What's  the  mat- 
ter?   It's  a  good  joke,  isn't  it?" 

Editor — "It's  a  very  good  joke.  The 
first  time  I  heard  it  I  laughed  until  the 
tears  rolled  down  my  hib." 

Reporter:  "What  method  did  you  use 
in  accumulating  your  fortune?" 

Millionaire:  "Well,  up  to  the  first  mil- 
lion I  didn't  scorn  any  method.  After 
that  honesty  comes  gradually."  —  The 
Pathfinder. 

Oh,  Charley 

"Charley,  Charley,"  whispered  the  wife, 
poking  him  in  the  ribs,  "wake  up,  there 
are  burglars  in  the  pantry  and  they're 
eating  all  my  pies." 

"Well,  what  do  I  care,"  said  the  hus- 
band, "so  long  as  they  don't  die  in  the 
house." 

Pei'tlnent  Question 

"You  are  charged  with  being  intoxi- 
cated," said  the  judge  to  a  man  before 
him.    "What  is  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Angus  McPherson  Mao- 
Nobb,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"And  who  bought  you  the  whiskey?" 
asked  the  judge. 

Continuous  Performance 

"Sam,  are  you  ever  fired  with  enthus- 
iasm?" 

"Yassah!  from  every  job  I  tackles." 

Not  So  Bad 

"Have  you  had  many  disappointments 
in  your  life?"  her  new  acquaintance 
asked. 

"No,  so  far  I  only  have  had  two  hus- 
bands," she  replied. 
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Mistaken  Identity 

"My  goodness!"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
who  had  dropped  into  the  police  court  to 
pass  away  half  an  hour,  "they've  caught 
a  pretty  tough  lot  this  morning,  haven't 
they?" 

"You're  looking  at  the  wrong  lot,"  said 
his  neighbor.  "Those  aren't  the  prison- 
ers.   They're  the  lawyers!" 

A  boastful  New  Yorker  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  heaven  and  was  descanting 
ahout  Niagara  Falls. 

A  little  old  man  near  iby  sniggered  at 
him. 

"Perhaps,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  annoyed 
New  Yorker,  "you  don't  think  eight  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  a  second  is  a  lot  of  water? 
Might  I  ask  your  name?" 

"Certainly,  I'm  Noah." 

Big-Hearted 

"Honey,  if  you  really  do  like  this  uku- 
lele, I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you." 
"An  out-an-out  gift?" 
"Absolutely;  there's  no  strings  to  it." 

Judge  Moriarty:  "Haven't  you  been  be- 
fore me  before?" 

Prisoner:  "No,  y'r  honor,  Oi  niver  saw 
'but  wan  face  that  looked  loike  yours  an' 
that  was  a  photograph  of  an  Irish  king." 

Judge  Moriarty:  "Discharged!  Call 
the  next  case." — Bill  Levi. 

A  young  London  girl  who  was  holiday- 
ing in  the  country  hecame  rather  friendly 
with  a  young  farmer.  One  evening  as 
they  were  strolling  in  the  fields  they  hap- 
pened across  a  cow  and  a  calf  rubbing 
noses  in  the  accepted  bovine  fashion. 

"Ah,"  said  the  young  farmer,  "that 
sight  makes  me  want  to  do  the  same." 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  said  the  girl,  en- 
couragingly, "it's  your  cow." 


Suspicious 

"Yoh  suah  has  a  nice  collection  ob 
chickens  in  yoah  coop!" 

"Now,  look  heah,  what  right  hab  you 
got  to  'sinuate  dat  dem  chickens  had  ^been 
collected?" 

Street  Car  Conductor:  "Madam,  this 
transfer  has  expired." 

Irate  Lady:  "Well,  you  can't  expect 
much  with  the  car  so  poorly  ventilated." 
— Seattle  Jester. 

Caller:  "Let  me  see.  I  know  most  o£ 
your  folks,  but  I  have  never  met  your 
brother,  George.  Which  side  of  the  house 
does  he  look  like?" 

The  small  boy  in  the  family:  "The  side 
with  the  bay  window." 

"What's  the  idea  of  all  the  crowd  at 
church?" 

"There's  a  traveling  salesman  down 
there  confessing  his  sins." — Texas  Ranger. 

The  Other  Name 

"Do  you  know  a  fellow  down  your  way 
with  one  leg  named  Oliver?" 

"I'm  not  sure,"  returned  the  other 
doubtfully,  "What's  the  name  of  the  other 
leg?" 

The  superintendent  had  severely  criti- 
cized the  trainmaster  for  laxity  in  report- 
ing accidents,  impressing  upon  him  the 
fact  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  report 
by  wire  immediately  anything  that  ap- 
peared to  be  an  accident,  no  matter  how 
trivial  it  might  seem,  without  waiting  for 
details. 

Only  a  few  days  later  the  superinten- 
dent received  the  following  wire:  "Man 
fell  off  platform  in  front  of  speeding  en- 
gine." To  which  the  superintendent 
wired:  "Advise  details."  The  trainmaster 
replied:  "No  one  hurt,  engine  was  back- 
ing up." 
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Projects  of  $50,000  or  More 
In  Localities  Where  We  Have  No  Locals 


CALIFOKNIA 

ALAMEDA,  CALIF.— Alameda  Amusement  Co.; 
S350,00O  rein.  con.  Archt.,  Miller  &  Pflueger, 
580  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
— Actico  Bid?..  Oakland;  $300,000,  7  stv.  steel 
rein.;  T.  Keenan,  1440  Bway.,  Archt.,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

ALTADEXA,  CALIF.— Jr.  High  School  Inc.  Aud. 

Library;  $250,000.     Marsten   &  Maybury,  25 

South  Euclid  Ave.  Prop. 
SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIF.— Club  Bldg. ;  $150,000,  1 

sty.    brk.     Hamilton   &   Church,  383  Ocean 

Ave.,  contr. 

WESTWOOD,  CALIF.— Theatre;  $200,000,  Class 
A,  rein. -con.  Beller  Constr.  Co.,  6513  Holly- 
wood Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

COXXECTICCT 

MANCHESTER.  CONN.— Y.  M.  C.  A.;  $1.50,000; 

Hutchins  &  French,  archts.,  11  Beacon  St., 

Boston.  Prop. 
MIDDLE  HADDAM,  CONN.— School ;  $1.-50,000.  2 

sty.  brk.    T.  Sellew  Cromwell,  contr. 
MIDDLETOWN,    CONN.— High    School  Addn; 

$150,000.    2    sty.    brk.     Towner    &  Sellew, 

archt.,  303  Main  St. 
—Sr.  &  Jr.  High  School;  $22.5,000.  2  stv.  brk. 

Towner  &  Sellew,  archts.,  3G3  Main  St. 

DEI^VWAKE 

GREENWOOD,  DEL.  —  High  School;  $150,000, 
3  sty.  brk.,  etc.  Archts.,  Guilbert  &  Betelle, 
20  Bradford  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NEWARK.  DEL.— School  Addn;  $150,000,  2  sty 
brk.  steel.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Brandord 
PI..  Newark.  N,  J.,  archts. 
—School  add'n;  $1.50.000,  2  sty.  brk.  steel.  Guil- 
bert &  Betelle,  20  Branford  PI.,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  archts. 

INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND.— School:  $150,000,  brk., 
steel.  Mustard  Curry  Co.,  contr.,  5th  St.  and 
Monon  Ry. 

GARY,  IND.— Lew  Wallace  High  School:  $1,- 
0(X».rKJO,  3  sty.  rein..con.,  brk..  steel.  W.  B. 
Ittner.  Inc.,  Continental  Life  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  archts. 

HARRISBURG.  IND.— Consol.  Grade  and  High 
School:  $1.50,(X)0.  brk..  steel,  stone,  hollow 
tile.    Henkel  &  Hanson,  Connersville.  archts. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND.  —  School  alternation 
and  additions  to  Jefferson  High  School,  $155,- 
(m.  Archt..  W.  C.  Findt,  203  Elsby  Bldg.. 
New  Albany. 

NEWCASTLE.  IND.— Hospital :  $1.50.000.  brk., 
steel,  stone.    M.  Cutshall.  contr.,  Akron,  Ind. 

OAKLAND  CITY.  IND.— High  School:  $150,000, 
brk..  steel,  stone.  H.  E.  Boyle  &  Company. 
405  Furniture  Bldg.,  Evansville,  Ind.  Con- 
templated. 

RICHMOND,  IND.— School  Add'n.,  $175,000,  2  sty. 
addition  to  Teft,  Hibbcrd,  Nicholson  & 
Moore  Grade  Schools.  Archt..  Hamilton  Fel- 
lows &  Nedved.  814  Tower  Court,  Chicago, 
III.  Contemplated. 
—School.  Inc.  gym.  stage:  $150,000.  E.  A. 
Anderson,  Centerville,  Ind.,  contr. 

IOWA 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA —Theatre.  $2,000,000.  9  sty. 
rein.-con..  brk.  Archts..  A.  S.  Graven  Co.. 
Archts.,  307  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
IIL 


KANSAS 

ABILENE.  KANSAS.— Abilene  Hotel:  $250,000,  7 

sty.  rein.-con.  brk.  stone.    Abilene  Hotel  Co., 

J.  Fargo,  Supt.  Constr. 
DODGE  CITY,  KANSAS.— Hotel  &  Shop  Bldg.: 

$300,000,  9  sty.   rein.-con.   brk.  steel,  stone. 

Eastergardt  &  BuUard,  Contr.,  Dodge  City. 

MAINE 

LEWISTON,  ME.— Bates   College;  $160,000,  4  & 

5  sty.  brk.    Archts.,  Miller  &  Beal  Inc.,  465 

Congress  St.,  Portland. 
—High  School:  $300,000,    3    sty.    brk.,  stone, 

granite,  steel.    Coombs  &  Harriman,  archts., 

11  Lisbon  St^ 
PRESQUE   ISLE,   ME.— Hotel:    $150,000,   3  sty. 

N.  W.  Downing,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS— Junior  High  School: 
$200,000.  L.  A.  Fales,  Supt.  School  Dpt.,  San- 
ford  St.  Contemplated. 

BELMONT,  MASS.— Towji  Building  Comm., 
$200,000,  brick.  Archt..  G.  E.  Robinson,  80 
Federal  St.,  Boston.  Contemplated. 

BILLERICA,  MASS.— House  of  Correction:  $1.- 
000,000,  3  sty.  brk.,  stone,  rein.-con.,  steel.  C. 
R.  Greco.  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  archt. 

CANTON.  MASS.— Blue  Hill  Country  Club  Bldg., 
$160,000,  2  sty.  brk.  M.  Sullivan,  100  Boyleton 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Contemplated. 

FAIRHAVEN,  MASS. —  High  School  add'n.: 
$200,(XK).  2  sty.  brk.,  steel.  W.  Tallman,  222 
Union  St.,  New  Bedford.  Contemplated. 

FOXBORO.  MASS.— Foxbpro  N.atl.  Bank:  $150,- 
000,  1  sty.  brk.,  limestone,  concr..  steel.  Hut- 
chins  &  French.  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
archts.  Contemplated. 

HYDE  PARK.  MASS  — Most  Precious  Blood  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church:  $150,000,  brk.  Archt., 
Maginnis  &  Walsh,  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston. 
Contemplated. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS.— City  Board  Educ.  Elemen- 
tary School :  $150,000  or  more.  Contemplated. 
—Holy  Rosary  Roman  Catholic  CJjurch :  $150,- 
000,  1  sty.  brk..  stone,  concr..  steel.  M  W. 
Ryan.  753  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Contem- 
plated. 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.— Adams  Grammar  School: 
_S150,000  or  more,  2  sty.  brk.  Contemplated. 

NEEDHAM,  MASS.— Hospital :  $150,000  or  more. 
W.  M.  Mitchell,  Town.  Contemplated. 

NEWTON.  MASS.— Police  Station:  $150,000.  2 
sty.    City.  S.  Weeks,  mayor.  Contemplated. 

NORWOOD,  MASS.— Lutheran  Emanuel  Church: 
$1.50.a)0.  E.  O.  Hedberg.  Berwick  Rd.  Con- 
templated. 

PALMER.  MASS.— State  Hospital  &  Nurses' 
Home:  $200,000.  brk.  and  steel,  M.  W.  Ma. 
loney.  .23  Pearl  St..  Springfield,  archt.  for 
home:  Kendall  Taylor  &  Company.  209  Co- 
lumbus Ave..  Boston,  archts.  for  hospital. 

SOUTIIBKIDGE.  MASS.— Hospital :  $200,000.  4 
.<!ty.  brk..  stone,  steel.  F.  X.  Laliborte  &  Son, 
59  Beechej:  St.  Contemplated. 

STONEHAM,  MASS.— Library :  $150,000,  2  sty. 
brk..  limestone,  granite.  Coolidge  &  Carlson, 
S9  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TEWKSBURY,  MASS.— Men's  Hospital.  Indus- 
trial Bldg.:  $150,000,  brk.  steel.  Dacey  & 
Tibbets.  40  Court  St..  Boston. 

WEST  BOYLSTON.  >LA.SS.— Jr.  &  Sr.  High 
School  and  Municipal  Bldg. :  To  exceed 
$150,000.  2  sty.  brk.,  stone.  Towner  &  Sel- 
lew, 363  Main  St.,  archts.,  Mlddletown,  Ct., 
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WINCHESTER.  MASS.— Library ;  $175,000,  1  sty. 
stone.  P.  C.  Alexander,  294,  Washington  St., 
Boston. 

WOBLRN.  MASS.— City  Hall  &  Police  Station: 
§250,000.  2  sty.  brk..  stone.  P.  J.  Cantwell, 
G  Dakota  St.,  Dorchester. 

YARMOUTH.  MASS.— Grade  &  High  School: 
$200,000,  2  sty.  brk..  stone.  A.  M.  Lundberg, 
Rwy.  Exch.  Bldg.,  "St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  South 
Dennis,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.- Hospital  add'n. :  $200,- 
000,  4  sty.  brk..  steel,  rein. -con.  add'n.  and 
5th  floor  top  add'n.  D.  J.  V.  Snyder,  archt., 
9;{9  Penobscot  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mich. 

YPSILANTI.  MICH.— Dormitory :  $350,000,  3  sty. 
brk..  steel,  concr.,  stone  dormitory  and  apt. 
A.  Kahn,  1000  Marquette  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
archt. 

MINNESOTA 

MAPLETON.  MINN.— Bd.  Educ. :  $150,000,  3  stv. 
brk.  Archts..  G.  Pass  &  Son.  and  P.  T. 
Rockey,  Mankato.  Contemplated. 

MISSOCKI 

CLAYTON,  MO.— Central  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation: S300.000,  1  sty.  brk..  etc.  Dickie 
Constr.  Co.,  317  No.  11th  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

TARKIO.  MO.— Tarkio  College:  $121,400,  3  sty. 
Busboom  Bros.,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

NEVADA 

PANAMA  CITY,  NEV.— Hotel,  stores,  res.:  $750,- 
000.  McKeefrey  Company,,  463  North  Rodeo 
Dr.,  Bcyerly  Hills,  Calif.,  contr. 

N'EW  JERSEY 

ATHENIA,  N.  J.— St.  Jos.  Roman  Cath.  Church 
&  "School:  S150.000.  2  sty.  brk.,  steel.  M  L. 
Waecher,  131  East  47th  St.,  New  York., 
archt.  Contemplated. 

PORT  COLDEN.  N.  J.— Central  School:  $150,000. 
1  sty.  brk..  steel.  Jacoby  &  Everett,  Common- 
wealth Bldg.,  Asbury  Park.  Contemplated. 

SOMERVILLE.  N.  J.— Club :  $150,000,  2  sty.  brk.. 
steel.  A  Merchant,  archt.,  1  Elm  Row,  New 
Brunswick.  Contemplated. 

NEW  MEXICO 
SANTA   FE,    N.    M.— Theatre :    $150,000.    3  sty. 
brk.     Underbill    Const.    Co.,    Oliver  Bakles 
Bldg.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

NEW  YORK 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y.— State  Normal  School: 
$SG0.344.  T.  C.  Brown  Company,  307  Union 
St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  contr. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

MINOT,  N.  D— State  Teachers  College:  $150,- 
000,  3  sty.  brk.,  etc.  Archt.,  I.  L.  Bush. 
Minot. 

OHIO 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.— High  School:  $350,000,  3 
sty.  brk.,  steel,  concr.  T.  D.  McLaughlin  & 
Assoc.,  610  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Lima.  Con- 
templated. 

FOSTORIA,  OHIO.— Theater  &  Office  Bldg., 
§150,000,  2  sty.  brk.  A.  S.  Graven,  Inc.,  100 
No.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago,  111. 

WICKLIFFE,  OHIO.— High  School:  $295,000.  3 
ety.  brk.,  steel,  con.  Fulton  &  Taylor,  8120 
Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Contemplated. 

OKLAHOMA 

CHICKASHA,  OKLA— Court  House:  $250,000. 
E.  H.  Eads  &  Co..  Hall  Busier  Bldg.  Con- 
templated. 

OREGON 

SHERIDAN,  ORE— School:  $300,000,  J.  Piete,  3220 
43rd  St.  Contemplated. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
CRESON,  PA.— Club:   $300,000,  2  sty.  brk.,  steel, 
stone.    Berkebile  Bros.,  Swank  Bldg.,  Johns- 
tow;!. 


GROVE  CITY,  PA.— Dormitory :  $200,000,  2  sty. 
rein.  con.  W.  G.  Eckles,  New  Castle,  archt. 
Contemplated. 
—Grove  City  College:  $150,000,  2  sty.  steel, 
stone,  rein. -con.  R.  B.  McDanel.  New  Brigh. 
ton.,  contr. 

QUEBEC 

VERDUN,  QUE.— City  Hospital:  $538,800.  U. 
Boileau,  4860  Garnier  St..  Montreal,  contr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

JOHNSTOWN.  R.  I.— St.  Thomas  Roman  Cath- 
olic school:  $200,000  J.  O'Reilly,  pastor;  65 
Fruit  Hill  Ave.  Contemplated. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

CHARLESTON.  S.  C— Office :    $175,000  to  $200.- 

000.  3  sty.   fireproof.     G.   A.  Miller  Constr. 

Co.,  Tampa.  Fla^,  contr. 
COLUMBIA,  S.   C— College  Class  Room  &  Lab.: 

$250,000,  2>.i  sty.  brk.,  stucco,  stone.    J.  C. 

Johnson,  Columbia,  archt. 

TENNESSEE 

CLARKSVILLE,  TENN.— Dormitory :  $200,000, 
3  sty.  E.  H.  Woolwine.  215  Lee  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  archts. 

COOKEVILLE,  TENN.— Bldgs.  for  Tenn.  Poly- 
technic Inst.:  $200,000.  W.  R.  Hunt  &  Co., 
James  Bldg..  Chattanooga.  Contemplated. 

TEXAS 

BROWNSVILLE.  TEXAS —Department  Store, 
1105  Elizabeth  St. :  SoGO.OOO.  W.  T.  Grant 
Co..  20  North  Wacker  Dr..  Chicago.  111.,  and 
1441  Broadway.  New  York.  Contemplated. 

DUMAS.  TEX.— Court  House:  $155,000.  3  sty.  brk., 
stone,  steel,  rein.  con.  C.  S.  Lambie  Constr. 
Co.,  Amarillo. 

KERR"\TLLE,  TEXAS.— Sanatorium,  Inc.  Hotel: 
Sl.950.000.  15  sty.  steel,  hollow  tile,  stucco. 
Libesay  &  Wideman.  archts..  G07  San  Jac- 
into Bldg.,  Beaumont,  Tex.  Contemplated. 

LAREDO.  TEXAS.— High  School:  $3(50.000.  2  to 
3  sty.  brk..  rein. -con.  Bd.  Educ.  Contem- 
plated. 

—Jr.  High  School:  $150,000,  2  sty.    Bd.  Educ. 
Contemplated. 
OZONA,  TEXAS.— School,  inc.  aud. :    $150,000.  2 
sty.  brk..  rein. -con.    Peters.  Strange  &  Brad- 
shaw,  Myrick  B'dg..  Lubbock.  Contemplated. 

UTAH 

PROVO.  UTAH— Men's  ward  for  State  Mental 
Hosp. :  $203,000,  4  sty.  Bern_ston  Bros.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

VIRG1NL4. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA.  — Theatre:  $2.50.000. 
.\rchts..  F.  H.  McDonald  &  Co..  Southeastern 
Trust  Company  Bids-.  Atlanta.  Ga.  Con- 
templated. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON.  VT.— Residence :  5500.000.  7  sty. 
brk..  steel.  G.  N.  Meserve.  260  Tremont  St., 
Boston.  Mass..  archt. 


BETTER  REDICE 

Stuffed  with  a  big  collection  of  rare 
botanical  specimens,  Dr.  E.  Quisumbing 
of  the  bureau  of  science  returned  yester- 
day from  a  field  trip. — Manila  Tribune. 


Villager  (showing  stranger  over  famous 
cottage) — "Three  'undred  years  old  this 
be,  sir;  never  a  stick  or  stone  altered  in 
all  them  years." 

Visitor — "I've  a  landlord  like  that, 
too." — Pearson's  "Weekly. 
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TRADE  UNION  PHILOSOPHY 

Ti-ade  Union  Mission  Trade  Union  Results 


rpHE  trade  union  movement  is  limitless 
in  scope.  Its  field  is  the  whole  wide 
world.  It  has  no  place  for  national  or 
radical  prejudice.  Its  principles  are  broad 
enough  to  afford  a  place,  in  its  plan  of 
uplifting  humanity,  for  all  workers.  It 
aims  to  make  men,  women  and  children 
better,  brighter,  and  happier  by  improv- 
ing the  social,  moral  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  surround  the  homes  of  the 
toiling  masses.  It  widens  their  intelli- 
gence, broadens  their  sympathies,  con- 
firms their  morals,  and  builds  up  the  spir- 
itual in  their  lives.  It  has  hecome  the 
most  practical  exponent  of  the  teachings 
of  the  great  founder  of  Christianity;  it 
practices  them  by  feeding  the  hungry, 
caring  for  the  sick,  burying  the  dead  and 
scattering  seeds  of  kindness,  which,  tak- 
ing root,  have  grown  into  institutions 
sheltering  the  weary  and  giving  rest  to 
the  heavy  laden.  Its  aims  are  benevo- 
lent; its  principles  are  grounded  in  sym- 
pathy; its  ideals  are  illuminated  by  the 
"Halo,"  of  eternal  justice;  and  if  the 
means  employed  to  ameliorate  the  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  of  the  masses 
appear  drastic,  it  should  he  remembered 
there  are  no  others  to  effectively  do  so 
and  that  "Charity,  that  thinketh  no  evil" 
should  shield  it  from  bitter  criticism  and 
vindictive  denuncaition. 


TN  view  of  the  great  benefits  that  trades 
unions  have  conferred  upon  millions  of 
homes  in  America,  the  fact  is  astounding 
that  there  should  be  any  need  of  urging 
upon  the  workers  the  necessity  of  being 
true  to  a  movement  which  has  brought 
them  out  of  the  industrial  working  condi- 
tion of  "arbitrary  command"  on  the  part 
of  employers  and  "servile  obedience"  on 
the  part  of  the  workers,  so  universal  a 
few  generations  ago.  Such  a  condition 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  reason 
that  the  generation  which  fought  and  won 
industrial  emancipation  for  the  workers 
of  America  has  passed  away  and  their  de- 
scendants do  .  not  appreciate  the  heritage 
their  forbears  handed  down  to  them.  The 
duty  of  every  member  of  the  trades  union 
movement  is  to  preach,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  "what  great  things"  the  move- 
ment has  done  for  the  workers  and  with 
their  help  still  greater  things  is  waiting 
to  do  for  them;  and  to  teach  workers 
everywhere  to  be  grateful  to  it,  to  be 
faithful  to  it,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  urge  workers  the  world  over  to  stick  to 
the  one  and  only  institution  that  brought 
them  industrial  freedom;  and  that  it  is 
the  only  factor  capable  of  maintaining  it 
in  the  face  of  the  open  shop  warfare  be- 
ing waged  against  organized  labor. 


RELIEVING  THE 

WE  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  see  a 
whole  lot  in  print  nowadays  about 
talking  steps  to  relieve  the  unemployed. 

Labor  is  studying  the  problem  and 
President  Hoover  is  asking  the  employ- 
ers of  the  country  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  rolling  and  urges  them  not  to  re- 
duce wages.  This  is  all  good  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

Every  time  an  employer  ignores  the  plea 
to  maintain  present  standards  of  living  ihy 
not  reducing  wages  and  proceeds  to  cut 
wages  on  the  theory  that  he  will  increase 
his  own  profits  by  such  a  course  matters 
become  worse.  Those  directly  affected 
have  their  purchasing  power  weakened 
with  the  result  that  the  volume  of  goods 
sold  becomes  less,  depression  gets  greater 
and  unemployment  grows  worse. 


UNEMPLOYED 

To  provide  food  for  the  unemployed  to- 
day but  give  no  thought  to  where  tomor- 
row's meals  are  to  come  from  is  such  tem- 
porary and  incomplete  relief  that  it  is 
almost  as  bad  as  no  relief  at  all. 

What  the  unemployed  need  is  a  chance 
to  get  steady  employment  at  wages  that 
will  enable  them  and  their  families  to  live 
in  decency  and  security. 

A  means  should  be  found  to  reach 
those  employers  who  are  not  willing  to 
maintain  wage  standards  at  a  time  like 
the  present  and  to  compel  them  to  re- 
spect established  standards. 

Hours  should  be  shortened  till  those 
out  of  work  are  absorbed  by  the  shorter 
day  jobs. 

To  re-arrange  industry  so  as  to  pro- 
vide   steady    employment    at  prevailing 
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wages  for  more  people  is  the  most  im- 
portant problem  immediately  confronting 
us. 

Every  step  taken  in  this  direction  is  a 
step  nearer  the  actual  solution  of  this 
grave  question. 

When  people  are  out  of  work  their  pur- 
chasing power  is  nil. 

With  the  government  experts  on  sta- 
tistics admitting  that  there  are  three  and 
a  half  million  unemployed  how  could  we 
escape  having  a  depression? 

Every  unemployed  citizen  who  is  pro- 
vided with  steady  and  remunerative  work 
becomes  a  restored  self-supporting  unit 
instead  of  remaining  a  burden  to  society. 

Let  more  employers  put  their  heads  to- 
gether to  do  everything  in  their  power  £o 
make  the  number  of  available  jobs  at  pre- 
vailing wages  more  numerous. 

Let  municipalities  step  on  it  in  getting 
all  kinds  of  necessary  public  work  under 
way  and  be  consistent  hy  letting  that 
work  go  to  the  unemployed  hon:e  labor  of 
their  respective  localities  in  preference  to 
all  others. 


When  more  people  are  working  there 
will  be  just  that  much  more  money  spent 
by  those  who  are  having  it  paid  to  them 
in  the  form  of  wages. 

When  all  who  are  now  unemployed  are 
working  they  will  make  business  hum 
again  with  their  earnings. 


NO  GETTING  AWAY  FROM  IT 

The  Beamans  had  just  had  their  first 
quarrel,  and  the  bride  sobbed  softly  to 
herself  as  the  male  brute  whistled  the  air 
of  a  popular  tune. 

"Don't  you  think,"  asked  the  fair  young 
thing  plaintively,  that  a  husband  should 
occasionally  tell  his  wife  that  she's  b&au- 
tiful?" 

"No!"  replied  the  soulless  beast.  "It's 
wholly  superfluous!  If  she  is  beautiful 
she  knows  she  is,  and  if  she  isn't  beautiful 
she  thinks  she  is." 


The  vision  of  the  ideal  guards  monotony 
of  work  from  becoming  monotony  of  life. 
— Bishop  Westcott. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immedi- 
ately after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Pollowing-  Is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last 
reported  election : 


Local  City 

President 

FLn,  Sec. 

Reo.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

P.  D.  Stone 

M.  J.  Gray 

P.  D.  Stone 

72  Boston,  Mass. 

P.  H.  Davis 

M.  J.  English 

J.  J.  Buckley 

J.  P.  Cook 

110  Kankakee,  111. 

P.  Erzinger 

G.  E.  Bruggeman 

G.  N.  Lawson 

140  Dallas,  Texas 

T.  L.  McKnight 

P.  C.  Bray 

H.  Parse 

143  Paterson,  N.  J. 

P.  Woodruff 

J.  Klepper 

1'.  Klepper 

Frank  Holt 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

P.  Baker 

G.  E.  Barber 

J.  O.  Smith 

.T.  M.  Desposito 
•T.  Milzarke 

165  LaPorte,  Ind. 

H.  Miller 

H.  T.  Lange 

L.  G.  O'Brien 

W.  A.  Burns 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

J.  Vanfossen 

P.  A.  Parber 

M.  Tranguch 

192  Galesburgr,  111. 

C.  Greenstreet 

0.  P.  Larson 

194  Newport,  R.  I. 

G.  H.  Graff 

A.  E.  Graff 

221  Calgary,  Alta. 

N.  E.  Winter 

T.  H.  Baird 

230  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

E.  R.  Jones 

G.  H.  Roberts 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  A.  Hill 

J.  Bailey 

P.  Hill 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.  Beaulieu 

Jas.  Lord 

A.  LaPlante 

A.  LaPlante 

278  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

A.  Sinclair 

.7.  A.  Brogan 

C.  P.  Fox 

287  Staunton,  111. 

P.  Peyen 

Wm.  Corbett 

301  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

W.  H.  Cherico 

,T.  W.  Powers 

J.  D.  Fraley 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

H.  N  .Monninger 

A.  B.  Darling 

334  Salem,  Mass. 

E.  Conrad 

K.  Obor 

R.  Gadbois 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.  B.  Rumfelt 

H.  D.  Harner 

353  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

M.  E.  Harding 

C.  H.  Kenyon 

359  Providence,  R.  I. 

L.  Lafond 

S.  Dunning 

P.  Singer 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho 

J.  Meitzenheimer 

Dewitt  Moffitt 

380  Salem,  Ore. 

A.  W.  Pebbles 

R.  Comstock 

W.  W.  Nichols 

427  Pontiac,  Mich. 

D.  T.  Curty 

A.  W.  Willard 

T.  R.  Houghton 

W.  N.  Y.  D.  C. 

R.  I.  Feuzil,  Sr. 

E.  Elwood 

T.  Williams 
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Report  of  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer 
ON  FINANCES 


Local 
2  .. 
7  .. 

42  . 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FOND. 
Amt.  Paid  Local 


$  1C.50 

98 

1.50 

100 

7.50 

136 

.  136.50 

162 

1.50 

168 

.  31.50 

172 

1.50 

190 

1.50 

275 

1.50 

292 

162    39.00 


Paid 

Local 

1.50 

308 

10.50 

315 

1.50 

359 

39.00 

1.50 

448  . 

10.50 
3.00 

12.0<J 

1.50 

Amt.  Paid 

....  49.50 

....  7.50 

....  1.50 

  1.50 

....  1.50 

....  1.50 


TOTAL  $343.50 


RECAPITULATION 

Casb  on  hand,  September  30,  1930  $13,374.00 

October  Receipts    343.50 


hand,  October  13,  1930  $13,717.50 


Oct.  Local 
1 


351  Sept.-Oct.  report  $ 

446  Sept.  report  . . . 

86  Sept.  report  ... 

121  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

62  Oct.  report   

354  Bal.  in  treasury 

386  B.  T  

478  Sept.  report  ... 
398  Sept.  report  ... 
332  B.  T   

39  Sept.  report  ... 

436  Sept.-Oct.  report 

10  Sept.  report  ... 

208  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

328  Sept.  report  . . . 

311  Sept.  report  ... 

180  Sept.  report  ... 

162  Sept    report  ... 

144  Sept.  report  . . . 

7  Sept.  report  . . . 

442  Sept.  report  .  . . 

154  Sept.  report  . . . 

131  Sept.  report  . . . 

55  Oct.  report  .... 

103  Sept.  report  ... 

217  Sept.  report  ... 

315  B.  T.;  Sup:  etc. 

2  Sept.  report  . . . 

65  Sept.  report  ... 

32  Oct.  report   

23  Oct.  report   

413  Oct.  report   

224  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

221  Aug.-Sent.  report 

326  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

197  Sept.  report  . . . 

308  July  report  ... 

127  Oct.  report   

168  Oct.  report   

212  Oct.  report  .... 

54  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

102  Sept.  report  ... 

395  Sept.  report  . . . 

21  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

431  Sept.  report  ... 

475  Oct.  report   

161  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

158  Oct.  report   

5  Sept.  report  ... 

53  Oct.  report   

85  B.  T  

382  Oct.  report   

364  Sept.  report  (cr.) 

479  Oct.  report   

115  Sept.  report  ... 

439  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

113  Oct.  report   

105  Sept.  report  . . . 

148  Oct.  report   

57  Oct.  report  .... 

244  June  report  . . . 

244  July  report  . . . 

151  Supp  

383  Oct.  report   

78  Oct.  report   

9  Oct.  ropftrt  .... 

435  Sept.  report  . . . 

185  Oct.  report   

378  Oct.  report   


9.0O 
5.40 
2.70 

23.10 
5.70 
2.70 
6.55 
27.10 
13.00 
40.00 
7.45 
56.80 

240 
5.75 
9.90 
56.20 
19.80 
7.20 
4.50 
5.40 
7.20 
13.10 
10.20 
5.40 
8.20 
269.50 
12.5.60 

I. 310 
16.20 
16.85 

17.10 

32.75 
352.50 
14.40 
24.30 
13.50 

318.60 
13.65 

2.70 
5.40 

8.10 
8.90 
160.70 
49.00 
8.10 

II.  30 
12.40 

8.10 
16.35 
6.30 
9.60 
718.80 
781.20 
.15 
3.80 
62.35 
7.5.60 
0.90 
15.50 
7.20 


OCTOBER  RECEIPTS 

Oct.  Local  Amount 

10   301    Oct.  report    40.55 

10    216    July  report   ...  4.00 

13    116    Supp   .50 

13    194    Oct.  report    8.10 

13      8    Oct.  report    17.10 

13   397   Oct.  report   

165    Oct.  report 


Oct.  report  . 
Oct.  report  . 
Oct.  report  . 
213  Sept.  report 
20  Oct.  report  . 
36  Oct.  report  . 
440  Oct.  report 
252    Sept.  report 

40  Oct.  report  . 
411  Sept.  report 
366   Oct.  report  . 

12  Oct.  report  . 
360   Sept.  report 


13  299  Oct.  report   

1.5  77  Sept.-Oct.  report 

13  81  Oct.  report   

13  464  Aug.-Sept.  report 

13  132  Sept.  report  ... 

13  79  Oct.  report   

13  228  Sept.  report.  (cr.J 

13  87  Oct.  report   

13  262  Oct.  report 

13  120  Sept.  report  ... 

13  136  Sept.  report  ... 

14  36  Supp  

14  210  Sept.  report  ... 

14  141  Sept.-Oct.  report 

14  371  Oct.  report   

14  174  Sept.-Oct.  report 

14  184  Sept.  report  ... 

14  455  Oct.  report  .... 

14  180  Oct.  report   

14  67  Sept.  report  . . . 

14  473  Oct.  report   

14  51  Sept.  report  ... 

14  448  Oct.  report   

14  106  Oct.  report   

14  166  Oct.  report   

14  97  Oct.  report   

14  11  Oct.  report   

14  125  Oct.  renort   

14  172  Sept.  report  ... 

Oct.  report   

T.,  etc 


14  446 


14  460    Oct.  report   

14  4    Oct.  report   

14  145    Oct.  report   

14  423  -Sept.-Oct.  report 

15  211    Oct.  report   

15  28  Sept.  report  . . . 

15  340    Oct.  report   

15  15  Oct.  report  .... 

15  278    Oct.  report   

15  109    Oct.  report   

15  176    Oct.  report   

15  30  Sept.  report  ... 

15  34    Oct.  report   

15  298  Sept.  report  ... 

15  151  Sept.  report  ... 

15  392    Oct.  report   

15  379    Oct.  report   

15  276  Sept.  report  . . . 


8.10 
8.10 
7.20 
15.30 
4.50 
20.30 
18.05 
9.40 
8.10 
3.60 
8.90 
9.90 
13.50 
7.20 
13.85 
15.40 
29.00 
5.40 
5.00 
27.95 

27.20 
9.70 
20.80 
5.70 
2.40 
4.40 
18.00 
5.10 
6.90 
8.40 
17.10 
8.10 
50.60 
4.50 
18.00 
38.95 
21.60 
21.80 
138.10 
4.50 
26.40 
23.20 
13.50 
600 
2.70 
21.60 
20.70 
51.70 
5.40 
29.70 
16.95 
11.70 
46.65 
31.10 
9.00 
39.60 
7.60 
8.10 
21.10 
12.60 
42.30 
9.90 


Oct.  Local 

15  18  Oct.  report   

15  93  Oct.  report   

15  207  Sept.  report  ... 

15  275  Oct.  report   

15  315  Oct.  report   

15  139  Sept.-Oct.  report 

15  344  Oct.  report   

15  73  Oct.  report   

16  254  Oct.  report   

16  22  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

16  70  Oct.  report   

16  110  Oct.  report   

16  122  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

16  295  Oct.  report   

10  357  Oct.  report   

16  345  Oct.  report   

16  68  Oct.  report   

16  250  Oct.  report   

16  411  Oct.  report   

16  321  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

16  281  Oct.  report   

17  315  Supp  

17  1  Sept.  tax  (add'l) 

17  Western  N.  Y.  Dis- 
trict Council  Supp.. 

17  422  Oct.  report   

17  49  Oct.  report   

17  47  Oct.  report   

17  287  Oct.  report   

17  279  Oct.  report   

17  246  Oct.  report   

17  192  Oct.  report   

17  386  Oct.  report   

17  158  Oct.  tax  (add'l) 

17  292  Oct.  report   

17  52  Oct.  report   

17  46  Sept.  report  ... 

17  46  Oct.  report   

17  147  Sept.-Oct.  report 

20  173  Oct.  report   

20  203  Oct.  report   

20  180  Oct.  report   


-  263  Oct.  report   

20  111  Oct.  report   

20  398  Oct.  report   

20  71  Oct.  report   

20  280  Oct.  report  .... 

20  2.58  Oct.  rengrt   

20  19  Oct.  report   

20  346  Sept.  report  ... 

20  449  Sept.  report  . . . 

20  474  Oct.  report  .  . .  . 

20  .3.32  Oct.  report   

--  -  —  Opt  report   

...  Oct.  report  .... 

427  Sept.  report  . . . 

20  3.34  Oct.  report   

20  3.59  Oct.  renort   

20  2.32  Oct.  report   

20  .302  Oct.  report   

20  380  Oct.  report   

20  99  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

20  166  B.  T. :  etc  

20  260  Oct.  report   

20  48  Oct.  report   

20  1.55  Oct.  report  .... 

20  190  Sept.  report  ... 

20  298  Sept.  tax  (add'l) 

20  143  Oct.  report   


20  142 
64 

20 


Amount 
11.50 
18.40 
21.20 

7.70 
66.90 

9.00 
10.50 
68.85 

8.10 


19.15 
13.50 
29.80 
3L50 
23.40 
8.10 

11.40 
1.00 
3.00 

L70 

3.60 
12.60 
153.90 

2.70 
10.30 

9.90 
10.80 
10.80 
.90 
34.75 

2.00 
1,481.90 
1,275.80 
32.00 
34.40 

8.10 

1.80 
31.40 
19.80 
19.40 
38.70 
37.80 

2.95 
14.25 
2L80 

5.25 

9.70 
11.70 
25.20 
19.65 

3.10 
12.60 
28.00 
14.70 

9.20 

5.40 

4.50 
19.10 

6.10 
22.70 
72.90 

1.80 
56.70 
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Local 


479  Overpd.  supp... 
221    Oct.  report  .... 

27    Oct.  report   

135    Oct.  renort 

72    Oct.  report   

33    Oct.  report   

40    Enroll;  supp... 

100    Oct.  report   

348    Oct.  report  .... 

107    Oct.  report   

Sept.  tax  (add'l) 
report  . 


136 

123  Oct. 


296  Oct.  report  . , 
220  Oct.  report  .. 
65    Oct.  report  . . 


renort 


Oct.   

33fi  Oct.  report  _ 

84  Oct.  report  . . 

434  Oct.  report  .. 

179  Oct.  report  .. 

60  Oct.  report  ... 

222  Oct.  report  ... 

406  ~ 


Oct 
Oct 
230  Oct 


report 

report  . . 

—    report  . . 

424    Oct.  report  . . 


126  Oct.  report  .. 

42  Oct.  renort  .  . 

114  Oct.  report  . . 

113  Overpd  supp. 

2f5  Oct.  report  (cr.' 


Amount 
1.00 
.40 
72.90 
6.30 
227.50 
113.40 
3.90 
205.60 


8.10 
5.90 
6.30 
04.50 
4.25 
7.20 
5.40 
2.70 
.50 
40.10 
8.10 
1.50 
5.40 
S.OO 
6.30 
10.80 
172.60 
5.40 
1.00 


.  Local 

41  Oct.  report  .... 

171    Oct.  report   

197  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

438    Oct.  report   

414  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

350    Oct.  report   

44    Oct.  report   

90    Oct.  report   

116    Oct.  report   

75  Oct.  report  .  . . . 

161    Oct.  report   

25  Oct.  report  (cr.) 

391    0£t.  report   

88   Oct.  report   

151  Supp  

401    Oct.  report   

259    Oct.  report   

83    Oct.  report   

23S    Oct.  report   

148  Oct.  (add'l)  ; 

B.  T  

305    Oct.  rej)ort   

7  Supp.   

262  Supp  

134    Oct  report   

208    Oct.  report   

108  Oct.  report  .... 

90    Oct.  report   

268  Oct.  report  .  . . . 

140  Oct.  report  (cr.) 


Amount 

Oct.  Local 

Amount 

2.00 

29 

307 

Oct.  report  .... 

1.80 

16.20 

30 

313 

Oct.  report. (cr.) 

30 

03 

Oct.  report  (cr.) 

4.50 

30 

311 

Oct.  report  .... 

19  00 

30 

86 

Oct.  report   

1.80 

5.60 

30 

29 

Oct.  report  .... 

48.60 

8.10 

30 

71 

Enroll;  supp... 

3.00 

28.55 

30 

1 

Oct.  report   

16.00 

9.80 

30 

40 

Enroll;  B.  T.  & 

36.00 
10.80 

reinst;  supp. 

443.60 

81.30 
.20 

11.70 
8.10 
4.40 
9.00 

4.50 
3.15 
.40 
.50 
10.80 
4.70 
11.80 
8.10 
14.70 


202    Oct  report   

162    Oct.  report   

205   Oct.  report   

43    Oct.  report  (cr.) 

14    Oct.  report  (cr.) 

98  July-Aug.-Sept.- 
Oct.  reports.. 

24  Oct.  report  .... 
115    Oct.  report  .  . . . 

282    Oct  report   

138    Sept.  report  ... 

74  Oct.  report  ..... 
Advt.   &   Sub.— The 

Lather   

Trans,   indt. — Oct  

Int.^Comm.  Acct... 


8.10 
76.50 
9.90 


10.15 
2.50 
820.75 

234.G0 
738.80 
4.87 


TOTAL  $12,595.62 


October  rent   $ 

Worker.s'  Education  Bureau,  4th 
quarter  dues   

International  Labor  News  Service.. 

The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co., 
October  service   

October  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L  

October  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.. 

Tax  on  300  members  to  Trades  & 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  third 
quarter   

The  Distillata  Co.,  Sept.  ice  &  water 
service   

■Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Sept. 
service   ". . . . 

Ilg.  Ivearins  Co.,  auditing  service... 

John  D.  Ball,  25732,  refund  of  fine 
placed  by  Local  107,  S/l.-j/.'JO,  re- 
scinded by  Gon.  Pres.  who.se  de- 
cision was  sustained  by  Executive 
Board   ^  

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local 


OCTOBER  DISBURSEMENTS 
Oct. 

31    Riehl    Printing    Co..  Oct, 


ipp. 


A.  R.  Chase-Morris,  office  supplies.. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and 
long   distance  service  

Davis  &  Farley,  Inc.  ;  add'l  promhim 
on  bond   

H.  A.  Taylor,  Post  Master  

H.  L,  Kessler.  2980.5,  refund  of 
assmt.  placed  by  Local  34.  re- 
scinded by  Gen.  Pres.  9/26/30  


20.00 
10.00 

3.04 
16500 
123.75 

13..50 

5.75 

20.33 
125.00 


100.00 
16.62 


77.19 
64.50 


143.83 
49.12 


5.65 


journal, 

local  and  office  supp  

31    Death  claims  for  October: 

Local  278,  Eugene  La  Cloppe,  3982 
Local  102,  Joseph   Gervais,   12325. . 

Local  354,  F.   G.  Wills,  16875  

Local  74,  A.  K.  Westphal,  5.395... 
Local  308,  Cyrus  Jackson,  6885. . . . 
Local    46,  J.  M.  Durkin,  18458.  . .  . 

Local    46,  James    Rahill,  2544  

Local  344,  Elmer   Trook,  4191  

Local  254,  Mi.sf^s    Lord.  11072  

31    \Vm     ,T.    McSorli-v.    H'li.  President, 

■salary    an. I    r>i',.iis..s   1 

31    Terry  F.inl,  Oc  ii.  Sic-Trcas.,  salary 

and   expenses    1 

31    J.  B.   Bowcn,  Organizer  

31    C.  J.   Ilaggerty,  Organizer  

31    Edw.  N.  Kclley,  Organizer  

31    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Organizer  

31    Delegates  to  A.  P.  of  L.  and  Bldg. 
Trades  Conventions: 

Chas.  J.  Case  

Harry  J.  Hagen  

Geo.  T.  Moore  

31    Office  salaries    1 

31  Miscellaneous   

31    Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  sup. 
31    Standard  Trust  Bank,  conv.  assmts. 
paid  out  of  cr  


878.90 

494.00 
300.00 
500.00 
200.00 
300  00 
500.00 
500.00 
200.00 
300.00 

,400.00 

,024.00 
336.50 
819.60 
341.30 


455.00 
300.00 
7.20 
19.25 


17.( 


TOTAL  $12,765.( 


BECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  September  30,  1930  $133,578.57 

October  Receipts    12,595.62 

$146,174.19 

October  Disbursements    12,765.08 


Cash  on  hand,  October  31,  1930. 


.$133,409.11 


398   Harry    Richard  Bane 

(Sept.)  35659 
398    Wm.  Henry  Brewer  (Sept.) 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

398    Flovd   Oscar  Olson  (Sept.) 
35661 

74  Wm.  Ayers  Hough.  35662 
308    Frank  Clements  (July), 


308    Santo    Cucinotta  (July), 
35664 

479    Clifford  Ralph  Boudrcau, 
35665 
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Clinton  Renolds  Brown- 
back,  35666 
James  Robt.  Skinner,  35667 
Leo   Fred.    Murray,  3566S 
Minor   Duffv   (Aug.),  35660 
Johu  B.  Kellv   (Aug.)  35670 
Win,   Tlios.   Meohan  (Aug.), 
35671 

Wni.   Jos.  Asrhenbach 


Barrett 
It  Berry 


46    Jolm   Francis  Bennett 

(Sept.),,  35675 
46    Henry  James  Bodie  (Sept.) 

35676 

46    El)cn__Anstin   Brady  (Sept.) 

46    Ea'->v!"cii;,inu.;in  Collins 

46    Jcihn''.Tos.  'cralian  (Sept.), 
35679 

46   John  A.  Fitzgerald  (Sept.), 

35680 

46   Fred  Arthur  Gallagher 

(Sept.),  35681 
46   Matheyp  M.  Garrity  (Sept.), 

356S2 

46   John   Francis  Gullifer 

(Sept.),  35683 
46    Chas.  Walker  Healy  (Sept.) 

35684 

46    Edw.    Howe    (Sept.),  35685 
46    Henry  Kempen  (Sept.), 
35686 

46    John   Jos.  McGlinchy 

(Sept.),  35687 
46    Thos.  Franc-is  Nyland 

(Sept.),  35688 
46    Patrick  John  O'Brien 

(Sept.),  35689 


46   Michael  Andrew  Short 

(Sept.),  35690 
46   James  Jos,  Skinner  (Sept.), 

35691 

40   Lawrence  Smith.  35692 
100    Ernest  Julian,  35693 
97    John  Albert  Jacobs,  35694 

5   James  Lloyd  McCann,  35695 
46    Chas.  Berry,  35696 
46    Chas.  Hayden  Bertram, 
35697 

46    Henry  Wm.   Chave,  3569S 
46    Arthur  Patrick  Conifrey, 
35699 

46   Jos.  Arthur  Conifrey,  35700 
46    John  Corcoran,  35701 
46   Wm.  Michael  Coyne,  35702 
46    Pat.  Jos.  Crotty,  35703 
46   Jeremiah  Jos.  Delaney, 
35704 

46   Vincent  Jos.  Donoghue, 
35705 

46    Edw.  Francis  Donohue, 
35706 

46   Peter  Donohue.  35707 
46   Jas.  Francis  Duff.  35708 
46    Matthew  Dunn.  3570J) 
46    Bernard  Francis  Duffy, 
35710 

46    Fred  Matthew  Falk,  35711 
46   Dan'I  Jos.   Fleming,  35712 
46   Jas.  Aloysius  Fleming, 
35713 

46    John  Jos.  Foley,  35714 
46    Wm.  Jos.  Graunwiler,  35715 
46    Jas.  Jos.  Griffin,  3,5716 
46    John  Handel,  35717 
46    Matthew  Hess,  35718 
46    Tbos.  Francis  Hines,  35719 
46    Duff  Huot,  35720 
46    Edw.  Geo.  Jaeger,  35721 
46    Jas.  Matthew  Johnson, 
35722 


46    Edw.  Killen,  35723 
46    Bernard  Jos.  Lynch,  35724 
46   Walt.  James  Matthews,  Jr.. 
35725 

46   John  Pat.  Mullarney,  35726 
46    Francis  Robt.  Murphy, 
35727 

46    David  Murray,  35728 
46   Michael  McCabe,  35729 
46    Peter  McGivnev,  35730 
46    John  Henry  McGrath,  35731 
46    Lawrence  Brian  McKay, 
35732 

46    Chas.   Lawrence  McKier- 

nan,  35733 
46   Bernard  Anthony  McMahon, 

35734 

46    Edw.  Chas.  McNally,  35735 
46    John  James  Newman,  35736 
46    Jos.  James  Nolan,  35737 
46    Pat.  O'Connell,  35738 
268   Jesse  David  Sherman,  3.5739 
46    Frank  Paul  Powers.  35740 
46    John  Jos.  Quinn,  35741 
46    Harry  James  Riggers,  35742 
46    Geo.  Jos.  Reggins,  35743 
46    Edw.  John  Salmon,  35744 
46   Jos.  Bernard  Schweikert, 
35745 

40    John  Jas.  Shanley,  35746 
46   Fred.   Jos.  Simermeyer. 
35747 

46    Chas.  Stephen  Smith.  35748 
46    Jas.  John  Smith,  35749 
46   Jos    Pat.  Smith,  35750 


Cornelius  Jas.  Thompson, 
35752 

Frank  Vanderpool,  35753 
Jack  Moscow  Thompson, 
35754 


46 
79 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 
244 


B.  F  Kaiser,  .31740  1.55 
E.  Zackwolf.  16062  448 
S.  P.  Robinson.  21.577  446 
R.  E.  Byrnes,  24131  93 
Homer  Green,  7819  122 

C.  Sukoing  (June).  28654  207 
J.  Turkowitz  (June),  23382  J6 
S.  Curale  (July),  27016  202 
S.  Epstein  (July),  27504  65 
A.  Edelman  (July).  270<V1  3.59 
J.  I.  Foiguel  (July),  .34915  102 
S  Lopic(,l,i  (July  I.  2X(m  173 
S.  E.  Knrii  iJiilyi,  .^■?2.33  374 
A  L  Niismt  (July).  .32990  190 
S.  P.nhiu-ri  (July)."  33708  143 
K.  X,  Smilh  (July).  21.505  398 
J.   lliizitskv    (July),  30676  -1.39 

(July).  m 


A.  Pedone  (Julv),  2.5665  - 
J.  Patrick    (July).  27.514 

A.  KapMnsky  (May),  13863  315 

S.  Dorushkin  (May),  12422  308 

H.  W.  Rosenkrantz  (May),  308 

34437  308 
H.  J.   Flechsenhaar  (June), 

2628B  308 

H.  Kaufman   (June).  28832 

AV.  McGco  (June).  7873  308 

R    C.  Solig   (JuW).  .35237 

T.  C.  DeVillicrs,'ll42  308 

SUSPENSIONS 

.7.   F    Farrell   (Aug.).  24017  72 

E.  J.  Tallett  (Aug.).  17063  72 

I.  L  Warren  (Aug.),  28357  72 
J.  J.  Baker,  6737  72 
Lewis  Patterson   (Sept.),  72 

28618 

I.   C.  Mickels   (Sept.),  30824  72 

J.  H.  Brv-ant.  .31S-.3  72 

H.-.rvey  Kaylor,  10387  143 

Chas.  Accordino.  34189  -vi 
H.  C.  Coene,  2.5824 

J.  Forde  Cabourne  (Sept.),  bk 

34156  fi5 


REINSTATEMENTS 

L.   R.  Robinson,  27365 
L,  E.  Emmert,  24007 
J.  W.  Hourihan,  26712 
.T.  O.  Hiiughton,  20925 
M.   E.  Emery   (Sept.),  30591 
W.  H.  Crane.  20793 
M.  P.  Cotter.  22268 
A.  A.  Graham,  20114 
J.  L.  Randall,  35311 
O.   N.  Polion,  31888 
Chas.  Albanese.  28670 
John  M.  Pasterick,  15654 
W.  H    Randall,  13887 
H.  0.  Beckman.  35133 
M.  O'Connell,  33621 
H.  W.  Burson,  2078 
A.  W'OOd,  19554 
J.  H.  Quillen  (Sept.),  24749 
S.  R.  Blaney,  17165 
G.    F.   Hartman  (June), 
18316 

J.  W.  Kellev,  25614 
G.  Busacca   (July),  28485 
R.  .T.  Streng  (July),  29218 
T.  Rice  (July),  7151 
G.  Raneirl  (July),  8135 
C.  M.  Houghton  (July). 
28638 

A.  J.  De  Coursy  (July), 
31065 

C.  M.  Clark  (July),  27780 

FOR   NON-PAYMENT   OF  : 

G.  Di  Pietro   (Sept.),  18764 
Ar  Gallant  (Sept.).  18216 
M.  Genovesse  (Sept.),  8169 
M.  Largo  (Sept.),  17004 

K.   L.   Onchuck  (Sept.), 
17007 

T.  Ross.  Jr.  (Sept.),  30499 

H.  L.  Vilk   (Sept.).  34775 
James  Mathews.  1764 

A.  K.  Kennedy  (Aug.). 
29008 

F.  R.  Gilbert  (Sept.),  ,35.551 
L.  A.  Parson  (Sept.),  7637 
Nikola  Banaz  (Sept.).  29513 
J.  Garrey  (Sept.),  23413 


308  S.  Catsorino  (July),  32983 

308  G.  Montallano  (July),  24429 

42  T.  L.  Johnson  (.Sept.)  .33407 

244  A.  Bonfiglio  (June),  23546 

244  M.  Tannebaum  (June), 


244  W'.  A.  Raphael  (June), 
13231 

244  F.  Aucello  (June),  24781 

244  S.   L    Beckman  (June), 
181S8 

244  J.  Anastasi  (June),  26466 

244  J.  Andrews   (June),  34998 

244  G.  Donato   (June),  2.5661 

244  M.    Cohen    (June).  20824 

244  G.    Cingari    (June),  34564 

244  G.  Di  Benedetta  (June), 
32005 

244  R.  Goorwitz   (June).  12428 

244  S.   Lynn   (June).  12522 

244  C.  M.  Mark  (June).  22068 

244  J    Mami  (June).  .34.573 

244  J.  Nicolosi  (June).  192.34 

244  W.  v:  Lynn  (June),  30047 

244  G.  La  Fata  (Juno),  .344.34 

244  A.  G.  Ollquist  (June),  35008 

244  P.  J.  Sweeney  (June),  26043 

46  W.  J.   Leitch,  262.35 

46  John  Davey.  14966 

46  J.  H.  Mackie,  6649 

98  U.  S.  Gridley  (Jan.),  10978 


66  T.  F.  Babbitt  (Sept.),  33526 

104  E.  R.  Marsh  (Sept.J,  28425 

.391  F.  Jeffrey.  31294 

.391  W.  F.  .Jeffrey.  258.56 

162  F.  Blauvelt   (Sept.).  23783 

162  R.  C.  Forshay  (Sept.)  25450 

162  L.  F,  Sylvester  (Sept.), 
19209 

162  E    L.  Lightweiss  (Sept.), 
26119 

162  M.  Ford  (Sept.),  8040 

162  E.  O.  Norman  (Sept.).  9776 

2  Wm.  Baker  (Se>:t.),  12783 

2  E.  C.  Webster,  19169 

308  V.  J.  Adamo  (July),  28963 
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3d 


308  W.  Armanino   (July),  32714 

308  E.   lierelenko    (July),  2oS19 

308  J.  1'.  Walpolc  (July),  aiOSCi 

308  H.  H.   Webb.r  (July)  UUSiO 

320  Rubt.    Triplet  t,  33020 

320  Geo.  Davis,  33305 

320  H.  W.  Bryant,  35344 


W.  C.  Koch   (Sept.),  34194 
D.   J.   McCarthy  (Sept.), 
35330 

R    ISattista   (Aug.),  30203 
A.   Wadlc    (Aug.  I,  32520 
K.  K.   Mnitoii   iSi'pt.),  30785 
A.    Lal.iii>ki    is^'iit.),  19204 


H.  Benton,  34059 
J.  Campbell.  23017 
S.  Blanrhard,  5737 
C.   Creason,  2(;77 
A.   Lochelt,  24895 
F.  O'Donnell,  12284 


53    C.   F.   O'Douiiel!  (Aug.), 

73    h.  'si.  Ryan,  3424 
73    W.   W.  Bunipass,  34017 


SUSrEN.SlOX.S  FOR  W  OKKING  UNFAIR 

7  1'.  J.  Gorgan,  27521  102 
2  E.  O.  Chollott,  23432  102 
2    F.  R.  Llndquist,  27703  88 


Alphoiise  Rosa,  25049 

Fred.  Rotli,  1747 

L.  E.  Bowersmith,  34888 


WITHDKAWAI.  CARDS  ISSUKD 


308    I.    Congialoi    (May,  Ren.), 
27979 

85    W.  J.  Natkiewicz  (July), 
29790 

85    A.   G.    McFarlane  (July), 
34193 

5    Alfred  Brown   (June.  Ren.), 
27273 

244    C.  H.  Therien  (July,  Ren.), 
34729 

244    A.   Bonfiglio    (Juno),  2:?.-i4G 
244    J.  Todisco   (June),  23394 
244    D.  Snoddy  (June),  18509 
244    J.   Cratty    (June),  34733 


244 

II    W.  Rosciiliraiitz 

i-M.iy  1. 

344-7 

30 

.1,   K.   Scliiisti'i-  (S.'pl 

1.  I'.i.':; 

R.    H(.u-lili,n  iKi'ji.. 

14.1 

L.  1',.   Sane   i.Scnt.i,  2 

"3'(4 

100 

.S.   Cnriis(]    (Sept.  Rei 
24539 

■), 

100 

II.  Capislrant  (Sept. 

Ron.), 

24807 

100 

J.  G.  Verespy  (Sept. 

Ren.), 

29005 

40 

J.  U.  Clifford  (March), 

22028 

47 

Bert  Bennett  (Sept.), 

331 

rraiit;lit\ 


-III 


II.   IK   r.ocliii;,-   (.\n-.).  299.30 
(i.   (iiudara    iSi.pi.i,  2.jS13 
V.  W.  Hall   (Sept.),  27094 
\V.   II    Malakowski  (Aug.), 
3550.S 

i'^red   Wcstervelt  (Sept.), 
33244 

G.  D.  Boo  (Sept.),  35208 
E.  A.  LaUeur   (Sept.).  20.384 
1).  I'aine  (Sept.i,  28428 
V.  Gurrisi   (Scjit.),  27987 
E.  L.  Hunt.  73'i3 


244  A.   Kolodny    (June),  29853 

244  D.  Litwak   (June),  20807 

244  N.   L.   Steinuian  (June), 
32841 

244  S.  Sufian   (June),  24984 

244  S,  Trombino   (June),  812G 

244  J.  S.  Weintraub  (June), 

244  N.  Wasserman  (June)  32912 

244  J.   Drexler    (June),  32044 

244  R.   Bernstein    (Juno),  13529 

244  S.  Bracco   (July),  27012 

145  W.  Cotter   (Sept.),  10127 

46  E.  Hill,  8052 

46  J.  D.  Clifford,  22628 


42  Archie  Heistand,  30659 
100    J,  P.  Bosco,  28484 

65    J.  Caldera,  26853 
162    Sam.  Mirabella  (Sept.), 
23594 


WITHDRAWAL   C  AHD.S  DErOSlTED 

:i(!8    Tony  Mancusu   (.)  uly  i_  27998  244 
F.  Ananio    (July),  27 1 


308 


J.  Battiato   (July),  28482 
308    C.  J.  Couarello  (July)  27806 
308    C.   J.   Castantino  (July), 
24256 

308    F.   Cavallaro    (July),  22707 
308    G.  Fa  b  o  no  (July).  28263 
308    J.   Crifo    (July),  20417 
308    L.  B.  Labruzzo  (July), 
34251 

308    F.  P.  Maiuri  (July),  34160 
308   G.    Montaperto  (June), 
23502 

308    L.  I'iazza   (July),  34834 
308    V.  Eassitto  (July),  31280 
308    M.  A.  Smith  (July),  257(;2 
308    A.   Yuuacco   (June).  28505 


rune),  27273 
J.  Cratty  (June),  34733 
A.  Alper  (May).  32910 


I.    Biegelman    (May).  34422 
C    Gerardi  (May),  32706 
ir.  Kusuetz  (May),  28093 

A.  Lifsliitz    (Mav),  28315 
L.  Tciljcriskv   (May),  32711 

I.  I  ngernian  (May),  28875 
J.  Weiselberg  (May),  28975 
P.  M.'Aragona  (June)  34421 
J.  Clputier  (Juno,  29201 

P.  Capriotta   (June),  21219 
J.  Frame  (June).  34008 
D.    GiacaIon(-    (Juno),  34431 
L.  Donate   (June),  34035 
J.  J.  Fallon   (June),  35091 

B.  Podvorsky   (June),  24581 

II.  E  Jordan  (June),  34795 
J.  Rizzitano  (June),  26044 
J.  Trombino  (June),  2S284 
S.  Bernstein  (June),  31037 
Leroy  Moore  (Sept.),  18585 
W.  Lynch.  27709 

C.  J.  King  (July),  300S6 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

295    W.   J.   Phillips   (Sept.),  308    F.   Casella   (July).  8203  244    A.  Kaplinsky  (May).  13863 

34206  308    F.   J    Carboy    (July),  2.5323       8    H,    W.   Schmidt  (Sept.), 

162    P.  Laspada   (Aug.).  31789       244    S.  Dorushkin   (May),  12422  2S924 
808    L.  Pagana  (July),  8156  72    M.  Malkin  (Sept.),  34555 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 


100    L.  N.  Mancuso  (Aug.), 
26371 

185    C.   R.  Wellborn,  25769 


C.  Bathe,  20711 
Malkin   (Sept^),  25441 


46   Frank  White   (Aug.),  0013 
46    D.  Czarkowski  (Aug.), 
14955 


234    J.   H.    Grcsham,  18003, 
$100.00 

53    C.  F.  O'Donnell,  12929, 
$100,00 

42    B..  P.  Paul,  29560,  $50.00 
42   B.  P.  Paul.  29500,  $5.00 
42    W    J.  Mountain,  32570, 
$50.00 

42    W.  J.  Mountain,  32570,  $5.00 
42    G.  W.  Pomeroy,  2021,  $.50.00 
42    G.  W.  Pomerov,  2()21,  $5.00 
42    J.  Van  W.  High,  30849, 
$50.00 

42    J.  Van  W.  High,  30849, 
.$5.00 

85    H.   Pekower,   12700,  $100.00 
85    C    Pickover,  34929.  $100.00 
448    F.   W.  Palmer.  20708,  $10.00 
448   G.  T.   Palm'er,  16201,  $10.00 
440    B.  O.  Gossett,  17575,  $25.00 


FINES   AND  ASSESSMENTS 
281    T.  R.  Garrett,  31402,  $25.00 
34    W.  B.  McHenry,  10109,  $5.00 
.34    W.  M   Cochran.  28622,  $5.00 
34    F.   S.'  McLachlan,  31729, 
$5.00 

73   W    W.  Bumpass.  34617, 

$50.00 

7.3    L    M    Kv.ni,  nil'l.  .$50.00 
107    1'    J.    I'..ii-,ni,   -7.-121.  $25.00 
1117    .1.   10.   Kiill.  Iii7^;:.  .'?25.00 
102    E.  O.  Clo.Ui.tt.   23432,  !f50.00 
102    F.    R.    Lindciuist,  27703, 
$50.00 

102  A.  Rosa,  2.5649,  ^.-iO.OO 
102    F.  Rotli,   17!7,  .OiHl.ilo 

102    A,  -.v^-"  ^■riin 

102  Wm.  .1.  I'o  ■  -'oOO 
102    J.   R.   r.iik.'.-,  :    .-  .'-AM 

.340  E.  S  Evfr.snii.  '.I71i;,  .s.Kl.OO 
259    L.  cr  Monks,  25274,  $100.00 


52    B.    D.    Williams,  28619, 
$100.00 

52    A.  R  Johnson,  26848,  $100.00 
334    Arthur   Bergeron,  10719, 
$10.00 

3,34    A.  B.  Golden.  13562,  $10.00 
.334    A.  J.  Bergeron,  21279,  $10.00 
334    M.  J.  Bergeron,  3.5519.  $10.00 
108    W.    J.    Haggerty,  11889, 
$25.00 

108    L.  F.  Scullion,  .3.5051,  .$25  00 
74    J.   H.   Selleck,  .530.5,  .$25.00 
74    J.  H.  Selleck.  5305.  $5.00 
42    T.  Collins.  (1872,  .$50.00 
42    T.  Collins,  0871^.  $5.00 
42    Al    Hcgeman.  14073,  $50.00 
42    Al.  Hegeman,  14073,  $5.00 

296    H    H.   Cloutier,  32775, 
$100.00 

102    Walter   Aichele,  27138, 
$100.00 
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APPRENTICES 


Local  Age 

286    Jos.  Roberts,  Jr.  (Sept.)  19 

197    Victor  C.  BallufiE  (Sept.)  16 

85  Isador  Meisler  (Sept.)  18 
74    Archibald  M.  Boston 

(May)  16 
74    Thos.  James  Curran 

(May)  16 


Local  A 

ge 

Local 

Age 

74 

Norman  J.  Davies  (May) 

16 

120 

John  L.  Quantl  (July) 

74 

Geo.  Wm.  Hughes  (May) 

16 

172 

Herold  Robt.  Shearer 

20 

74 

K.  E.  Jones  (May) 

18 

254 

Leo  Laplant  (March) 

18 

74 

V.  T.  La  Pert  (May) 

17 

Carl  Woods 

20 

74 

D.  R.  McVo'  (May) 

18 

334 

Edw.  Jos.  St  Pierre 

20 

74 

C  R.  Wilson  (May) 

16 

479 

Melvin  Brentnall  (Sept.) 

18 

74 

S.  J.  Weidner  (May) 

16 

307 

W.  N.  Neihusel 

19 

DISBANDED  LOCALS 

366    San  Pedro,  Cal.  391   Marysville,  Cal. 


From  To 

1  W.  W.  Hutchinson,  23167.30 

2  E.  H.  Farmer,  25437    392 

2  S.   C.   Dagley,  18620    42 

2  Joseph  Lang,  30634    295 

2  John  C.  Maurath,  17767.171 

2  June  C.  Martin.  1.5SS3...  47 

4  Francis  Horan,  3265S  148 

4  Vance  V.  Hallman,  32571. S7 

4  Frank  Maier,  7238    46 

4  Wm.  Horan,  14862  148 

5  Nick  Bagge,  12870  386 

5  Jos.  Brown.  21410  315 

5  Thomas  Sewell,  23504  97 

5  Rov   Clare,    271SS  ."r,0 

5  R.   Hubbard,   2.;:;i4   ir, 

7  Lynn  Mallow.    r,.j 

9  William  Albright,   i'4.-'j.3 .  .  03 

9  Lionel  Brodeur.  32799...  53 

9  John  BradVj  13534   53 

9  Harry  Connors.  20466....  53 

9  John  Fitzpatrick,  3430...  53 

9  Francis  Jos.  Jones,  32798  53 

9  Frank  Lauderback, 

12391    53 

9  J.  M.  Martin,  22964   53 

9  T.  S.  Miles,  31354   53 

9  Clyde  Miller,  32290    53 

9  Elmer  Nagle,  23800    53 

9  Theo.  Plaskon,  33142  53 

9  H.  B.  Shetterly.  24549...  53 

9  W.  J.  GrifiEin,  27619   53 

9  F.  J.  Walters,  7878   75 

9  Edw.    Burke,   34(;<^l   o."! 

10  Carl   White.  Suvr,]  2JS 

10  Chas.   Schmidt,    l-ioi:;  I'js 

14  Edw.  Perkins,  ZllZC,  l.^il 

14  Wm.  J.  Miller.  4ii7y  

14  Frank  Reese.  2f«J7!i  1.51 

19  A.  L.  Bradv,  314.53  136 

19  J.  E.  Riney,  22.520   9 

21  L.  B.  Snodgra.ss,  2i«73..279 

21  Chas.  E.  Tatom,  fi;i7^.  .  .  .1.32 

21  R.    C.   Johnsnn.    K i:;m .  .  .  , 

22  J.   F    Will,  14:;T4   J'l 

25  J.  T.  Otis,  16097   72 

26  E.  E.  Reading,  30403  311 

26  L.  A.  Welch.  17.512  228 

26  O.  F.  Frazier.  1S579    228 

26  S.  E.  Story,  27123  154 

26  S.  E.  Story.  27123  154 

26  H.  H.  Shannon,  35569... 140 

26  H.   E    Stevens,   3191  140 

26  W.  C.  Botsford.  33989... 154 

26  H.  H.  Jones,  7.525  154 

26  H.  H.  .Tones,  7.525  1.54 

26  V.  A.  Bodine,  .35205  154 

28  Joseph  Lang,  30634    2 

28  Thos.  Sloane,  18871  295 

28  Austin  Fischel,  .3021  295 

29  F.  T.  Miller.  42.50    382 

29  Eugene  Cook,  Jr..  .35546.  .66 

29  A.  L.   Pierce.  10019   29 

29  Max   Rosen,   2.5.541   66 

29  Paul  Hinkle,   29527    53 

29  H.  W.  Shankweiler.  20300.53 

29  .T.  B    Ortelli.  3.5540    53 

.30  Hurley  Mumma,  9196....  47 

30  W.  M.  Hutchinson.  23167  1 

.30  Rav   Pottinger.  17910  275 

.31  Walter    Crosier,   4043  176 

.33  L.  D.  Shessley.  19886.  ...292 

.33  Porter   Nicholas.  fi389...401 

.34  R.  W.  Brunskill.  .32874.. 1.58 

34  M.    J.   Brunskill.  26992.  .320 

.36  F.  W.  Wiseheart.  102,51.. 202 

.36  O.  E.   Roberts,  .32131....  36 

.36  C.  W.  Lowder.  20080.  ...110 

36  Frank  Lowder,  34755.... 192 


TRANSFERS 

From  To 

36  Geo.   Gaylord,  1GS16  192 

36  D    A.  Filkins,  30388  110 

36  F.  R.  Lowder.  30078  110 

39  S.  F.  Wood,  23152   81 

42  R.   L.  Lewis,  35016   98 

42  C.  F.  Lee,  29135  398 

40  John   Dunn,   27084    215 

46  Al.   Botsford,   6682  120 

46  Thos.    Woods,   31538  120 

47  John  Sanders,  SO   2 

47  H.   K.   HendLTSon,  20243. 1S.5 

47  R.   K.  MacDonald.  9746.  .320 

47  Geo.  M.  Regan.  8678    5 

47  Geo.  Wagner,  19881   74 

48  Ed.  Githens,  23875   68 

48  R.  A.  Githens,  31051....  68 

49  L.  S.  White,  23399  379 

.51  Fred  Coughlin,  24268.  ...448 

51  Ray  Ames,  18004   14 

52  L.  A.  Laufer,  1786   46 

52  John    Thoman,   23271  52 

53  Thos.  Kelly,  538    46 

53  Wm.    Warren,   19893  392 

53  Wm.    Griffin,   27619    9 

53  Clinton  Freer,  16268    87 

.53  Wm.  Harbinson,  32619...  53 

54  A.  P.  Bonner,  11116  212 

55  Lynn  Mallow,  30169    326 

55  Lvnn   Mallow,  30169    7 

55  W.  W.   Laster,  15307   326 

57  Leonard   Bender,   34534.. 166 

57  Geo.   Warner.  30195  166 

02  Perrv    Hamilton.   329.54..  5.5 

65  Byron    Gill.    1.3428   &S 

65  Harold    Cody.    1S7.56   S8 

05  Jas    Makowski,   7490   88 

05  W.  G.  Martin.  15129   88 

65  Andre  McGowan.  30.534..  88 

e>r>  W.  H.  Revburn,  6944   88 

65  Peter  Grivet.  33296  144 

65  Herman  Mako-.vski, 

15179   411 

05  Frank  Lasky,  13749  144 

65  Geo.  Liddle,  10488  144 

66  Chas.  Nichols,  8409    53 

67  Harry    Bontz,    5104   46 

67  J.  A.  Conler,  19075   46 

6.8  Edw.  L.  Githens.  23875.  ..328 

ftS  C.  F.  Towne.  20774  328 

71  C.  R.  Must,  27353   2 

72  Wm.  B.  Hur.lcr.  294.51.. 315 
72  John  W.  ritch.  ]i;41.5.  .  .  .31.5 

72  A.   G.   Walls,   770  315 

72  A,   G.  DubT.  9324   911 

72  E.   E.   Hoekman.   25442..  23 

72  A.  G.  Henry,  14.330  125 

72         J.  Henry.  .34477  125 

72  P.  J.  Ryan,  7.52  125 

72  Geo.   Boyd,   14331  125 

72  C.   S.   Hammond,  10460.  .125 

72  Thos.    Frve,    14.^32  12.5 

72  J    R.  Mefcer,  31505  125 

72  Jas.   O'Brien.   4104  125 

73  .X.  W.  B.  Filkey.  19429..  2 

73  C.  M.  Rainey,  19824   73 

73  S.   H.  Briggs,  983    73 

73  Fred   Marlow,   24449    292 

73  H.  G.   Stroup,  17.529    27 

73  Geo.  G.  Culver.  28508   213 

73  C.  G.  Culver,  4641  213 

7.3  H   J.  Beerman.  .%3013.  . .  .  213 

73  F    B.  Shannel,  7566  311 

74  C.  M.   Berrv.  23854  190 

74  W.  A.  Chambless.  26342.107 

74  A.   B.   Hauge.   28625    54 

74  James  Brown.  14.565  147 

74  A.   Gibbons,    18805  147 

74  A.  E.  Gibbons,  5206  147 


From  To 

74  C.  A.  Anderson,  7476.... 147 

74    P.  C.  Dunn,  32475   97 

74    J.  B    Lansrlev,  932S   97 

74    J.   Dale,    1<j999  113 

74    F    S.  Oswald,  29569   9 

74    Ed.    Rolder,   72   47 

74    J.  A.  Allen,  22707   47 

74  C.  D.  Harrington,  27310.212 

74  O    T    O.  NicholSj  8334...  2 

74  R.   R.   Dettinger,  18966.. 311 

TS  Lorenzo  Boucher.  13331.. 215 

78    Edw.  Hassett.  33250    215 

78  Wm.  Flansbury,  16359... 215 

78   Ernest  Jensen,  16433   215 

78   Mose  Purness,  8980   215 

78  Armand   Dubuc,   23567...  25 

78    Peter  Brandt.   15781   79 

78   Geo.   Bearing,  33777    79 

78   Francis  Mack,  25573   2 

84  Norman  Nordstrom, 

29129   197 

85  Wm.  Sloan,  2554    25 

88    Wm.  Burnside.  28010  122 

88  W.  O.  Everhart,  10793...  65 

88  Henrv  Johnson,  33274...  65 

88    L.  W.   Dalton,   13494  122 

8S    Ray   Soncini.  26741   42 

88    Jas.  Makowski.  7496    65 

90  August   Getchell.    1147... 100 

97  Alex  Young.  12673    423 

98  Frank  Guyan.  Jr..  33792.122 

100    B    Schillaci.   23467  100 

100  Harry  R.  Taylor.  34646..  46 

100  Thos.  P.  Brennan,  35220.  .46 

lOfl    N.  A.  Cox.  35117   46 

100  Thos.  F.  Moran,  34720...  46 

100  W.  M   Schillinger.  34666.. 46 

100  Chas.  Snowden,  27370....  46 

100  Louis  DeAngelis.  23403.. 100 

100    R.    Getchell,   27905    286 

100  C.  A.  O'Donnell,  23S23...286 

100  W.  M.  Schillinger,  .34666.100 

100  Louis  DeAngelis.  23403.  .100 

100    F    W.   Cuff,    34,5.57   46 

100  John   Realbuti.   24060.... 308 

100    S.  Adonetto.  270O9  308 

102  .Tos.  G.  White.  26637....  71 

102    R.  Bonelly,  3870    42 

102    John  J.  Finn,  24323    46 

102  Geo.  R    Pinney.  282.39...  9 

102    E.  H.  Embree,  7972  .315 

102    Geo.   GaUivan.  20962    479 

102    H.    Gadwa,   32395  479 

102  Harold    Creamer.  33641.. 479 

102    .Tohn   Riley,    14320  479 

102  Jospnh    Cuneo.    28164....  J62 

102    R.  O.  Jones.  34007  424 

102  R    C    Creamer,  3.5547   2.50 

103  R.  R.  Thatcher.  30191... 379 

104  Chas.  Kane.  8623    212 

104    Henrv  Ennis.  32830  212 

104    A.   C.   Hoggan,  2.3.524  212 

104    Llovd  Gorman,  .31273   54 

104    H.   M    earns,   8999    54 

104    .T.  C.  Nelson.  11408  278 

104  Leo   VerStraten,  26726...  .54 

104  Ralph   Thornton.  7281... 155 

104    Pert   Sperow.   13266  155 

104  Geo.  A.  Hawkins.  33950.  .2'i2 

104    Frank  Young.  473   42 

104  Chas.   Blanvelt.   2.3.561 ....  1  ",.5 

104    Chas.  Blvthe.  34870  155 

104  Herbert  Haley.  265.52. ..  .1. 5.5 

104  Hrvnn  Beariault.  203.55.  .1-55 

104    Monte    Tritch.   12647   8.'! 

104    F.  W.  Cress V.  24-192  305 

104   .T.  A    .Johnson.  13084   42 

104   J.  T.  Kirby,  14630  .  .478 


K.  I'.   Mclvoau.  -ooW  

K.   C    McKeaii.  2!)822... 

L.  1).  Scuddur.  l^olO;)  

F.  1'.  Krogsfriird.  -J-ml 
John  Macauley,  l(il37. .  . 
Louis   Kudier,  17ori'J.... 

.1.  Kavi'iii'V.  KiTdl... 
I'aschall  .Marliii.  j.ty.ui^. 
Harry  l.ruuos.  :;4'J1( .  . . 
Hiram  Wilson.  ;«117... 
Morris  Toller.  LM!)U)  


(JlKl 


115    r.   .7.  Ili.k 


H. 


140  Paul    I,V(l:iv.  ;nti.-.S  

140  Tom   (ailispio.  ,S42(;  

14(1  Karl  Havue.  ;52r)70  

140  Koliiic  VaiiVoast.  .■{44S2. 

140  Joe.   f:.  Cunniiiijliain. 

2;{2;i',)   

140  Krwin   M.   Prove.  ;!:!.S47. 

140  U.  M    StoiKThton.  01140.  . , 

140  H.   M    Sutton.  2.-712  

140  Harrv   I'arsc,  11204  

140  FriMl    10.   Biuidv.  2insil.. 

140  1    ^  I 

140  B 


^\• 


n  1) 


die 


I'tl. 


(Jt'O.  I. 

.T.  A.  Vausrlm.  : 
Frank  I.aslvv. 
Herman  Makow 
Kdwin  Dunn.  ;i 
Neale  R.  Poolo^ 
J  J.  Chisholni. 
Gpo.  M  Morris 
G.  W  Slii'n.'k. 
Frank  S  Snllivi 
T.   T.  \ich..las 


:in477.  .  ..S.^1 

.32807  ICS 

m.  inOOS.41'9 
20217.... 217 


F.   I..   Kllis.  20048 

Kdw.   IVrkinii.  .Slloo  2r>.'? 

Geo.  Gonwnv.  29.830  203 

Danipl  MfKorrocker. 

2875(1   420 

.T.  M  VanfossfMi.  .'iO-(l. .  .148 
Paul  A.  Farbor.  2714.'^.  .148 
Hprnian  "VVavonor.  21023  429 
C'has.   W.   Work.   27501.. 42'i 

M    K.    Wcis.  24(134   42 

Walter    Crosior.    404:1.... 380 


1<  roui 
1*-)  ( 

185 
185 


Brown.  29334.  . 
L.  G.  Bisdorf.  27()(;5. 
Vernon  C.  Seaiuon, 
32114   


11 

lil- 

.\.    Srotl,  SS 

W. 

1.     Xdhlc.  1 

1')' 

U.    Ililrr.  -J 

K 
W. 

0,  I.ivinnsin 
('.  .\L'i-e<lill 

li. 

M.  Spoonrr, 

K.  llnllowav 

('     lli.lnics.  . 

21 

Frank  .l:iV-nl,<.' 

21.' 

.r. 

K.  i:uiMn,  1 

.To 

in    Diiiiii,  _'7 
.\.  \ln,.iv, 

22- 

V       I'-isll^Tn,  . 

11  llir.i.'^. 

Kr 

icsf  MlMUkr 

K 

1;.  .Mcli..nal( 

11.   Marks.  2 

It.  IL.usfoii, 

Marvin   F.  Marl 

23-1 

Tl 

OS.  Liima.'i. 

2:1-1 

Sn 

vder  Bvrd. 

2:54  A 

.M.    Grr.  200 

244  C. 

A.  Oakland. 

244  l'\ 

J.  .\llcii. 

244  .T. 

H.    Crnn     :■  ' 

244  K. 

H.  BlicK, 

244    Edw.  N.         .  iM 

244  J 

E.  St.  .liiliii. 

244    Wni.  K.  St.iuci-. 

■^.M    ^lc•hoIas  (iirio. 

0. 

J,   Bog.la.  1 

Ch 

IS.    B.  Sinilli 

2(iO  11. 

.T.   Skcllv.  1 

200    Thos.  ,1.  L.iwrc 

2(  >  W 

A.    H.'Mll.  1 

202  C 

N.  .Ic.liiisiiii, 

w 

W  Il.MldrrM, 

in  i;,-ii-ii..lT. 

KI 
l'\ 

w 

P   ('luyni,.  :: 

K 

K.  KMiMlrs. 

-  W 

I'ller  F..X. 

27S    A 1 

..\'    IMtclhi.  1 

27S  \\- 

E.  ■fiu-nrv. 

W.  I'rnvnsI, 

II.  Sinu.s..n. 

»    .lames  Lesier. 

281  H 

M.  Bvillrs. 

W  S  McKiiin 
Kiivmond  (;.t. 

27905   

Peter  DiidunsI 


D.  11. 

t  \':mi 

("  M:\ 


.301  W.   H  L. 

:m  .T.    K  Ho 

:joi  I).  \,  \ 

24027  . 

305  Heiirv  Gi 

307  Baloli  SI 

:fOS  IT  Hi'ii.l 


2.5070. 
7410.  . 
^-1110. 


H.  Cn 
G  C.i 
.1.  De 


111,  1-17111. 

i'lM'^  ■;i4!)l] 

!ield.  '2S7;i 
•r.  17213. 

;'.l(l."iN  

c.  .S42i;.  .  . 
,  2()4Sil.  .  . 


W.  S|.,ii-ks, 

r,,;,  Ullllnlp 

c.  II    Wills,  -j:; 


Walter  W.  Smitli,  10747. 
H     I..   McCorniick.  24.-.48. 

I).   A.   Sniitli.  25153  

II     L.   Pi.w.Ts.  2.1413  


Kich.-inis,  1.5i:;u,.,, 
F.  Ferrec,  24042.  .  .  . 
W.   Fl.inilers.  24482 


Perry  Mel.e 

.luhil  'a''  Foi 
.!     II.  Quill. 


attii^ld.  291197 
Tones.  19019. 
'nnnin^ham. 


Flwiii    St.-bliins,  ,8807  

Herbert  .Tohns.m.  33770. ■ 
L.  (J  Kohrleirli.  20.320.  . . 
S.    1!     P-il.'i-'.Mii.  21308... 

Fred         iiv.  (;:!-i3  

H    K,    ll.'ii.l.'i-sen  20243. 

H    .1     Knriiis.  2J814  

Klnier    Killian.  32.370  

Gbas.  W.  Work.  27.501.  .  . 
Daii'.'l  MeIs.erroek(>r. 


287 


Herman  Wag. 


.'402 


42 


THE  LATHER 


From  To 
435   C.  C.  Carothers.  154(je.  .  .32(,- 

435    J.  F.  Porath,  34(i(!4  326 

435  v.  E.  Simmons,  35078 ....  326 
443    Harrv   \\'_,  CuiiBingham, 

2S933   298 

443    Robt.  AA'.  Cunningham, 

20011  298 


I  From  To 
44S    Samuel   J.  Hummer. 

238(2   ^  309 

44S    Leonard   Emmert,  24(X)7.30y 

,  44S    Fred    Monroe,   9260  309 

448    Geo.    Hummer,   2664:j  3(j9 

1448    Clarence  Monroe,  34801.. 3iJl) 

1460    I'eter  Nesser,  7210    379 


From  To 

360  S.  W.  Chenoweth.  8322.  .379 

460  L.  A.  Reinwand.  31403..  49 

460  K.  P.  Hornbuckie.  3.j(«K).379 

474  M.   B.   Steue,    34198  .iVJ 

475  R.  M.  Hennessy,  1971.... 301 
475  A.  L.  Salisbury.  35592. .  .301 


Money  Remitted  to  Locals  on  Account  of  Transfer  Indebtedness 


III  Sent 
$  5.00 
S.OO 
8.00 
3.00 
14.00 
50.00 
12.75 
2..50 
.S.00 
3.00 
U.OO 
4.75 
2.25 
4.00 
2.50 
4.00 
10.50 
8.50 
2.25 
4.10 
200 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
8.00 
4.50 
2..50 
4.00 
9.00 
17.00 


185 
185 
185 
185 
378 
301 
20 
36 
360 
299 
81 
81 
262 
184 


18 
275 
315 

73 


295 
250 

47 
279 
192 
192 
386 
386 

40 
173 
286 
3.i9 
190 
100 
190 
190 
479 
479 

74 


Local  Account 

301  J.  B.  Putfork,  1466 

42  W.  F.  Ferric,  24642 

200  T.  J.   Lawrence,  990O 

300  E.  M.  Taylor,  19983 
73  E.  E.  Reading,  32403 

73  John  A.  Gay,  27454 

74  R.  R.  Dettinger,  18966 

301  W.  C.  Jones,  35422 

65  Peter  Grivet,  33296 
26  S.   E.   Storey,  27123 

326  R.  P.  Haywood,  4244 

5  John  Wm.  Kelly,  25614 

47  John  Sanders,  80 

100  Jonn  Reaibuti,  24060 

394  Edward  Storey.  34234 

66  F.  E.  Korn.  :i8769 
250  N.  Curto^  23934 

224  R.  E.  Mosprove.  97.jy 

47  G.  M.  Regan.  8678 

315  T.   G.   Sewell.  23.W4 

108  M.   Teller.  24'Jl.> 
H. 


108 
108    H.  II. 
108  1". 


J4817 


Edw.  Burt'-.  o4i>l 
C.  T.   Dean,  28906 
L.  A.  Porter.  21867 
Wm.  J.  Gri£Ein,  27619 
G.  R.  Penney,  28239 
~    S.  Oswald,  29569 


.00    1.32    H.  R.  Troy,  26092 


11.00 

13.00 
2..50 
3.00 
1.50 
5.75 
2.50 
9.C0 
3.50 
3.75 
L25 
3.00 
1.00 
4.50 
3.00 
1.50 

12.00 

12.00 
700 

12  00 
8.50 
2.00 
2.00 
4.0O 
6.00 
.5.00 
2(KJ 
4.25 
8.00 
7.00 
S.50 

46.00 
S.OO 

13.50 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 

lO.OO 
7.50 
1.50 
6.00 
9..50 
5.50 

10.00 
6.50 
6.25 
4.00 


E.  Johnson,  34913 
C.  AVasmer,  3.3914 


!21  C.  V.  Troy.  35168 

>02  F.  Dick,  24569 

!24  F.  A.  Ludlow.  8:W6 

74  J.  D.  Raver,  8842 

18  O.  E.  Roberts,  .32131 

5  R.  Clare,  27188 
K.  S    Ycager.  3.5302 
R.  O.  Livingston.  23051 

39  S.  F.  Wood.  23152 

453  R.  H.  Lea,  31721 

324  G.  A.  Satterfield.  28736 

32  H.  E.  Carey,  31152 

51  F.  Coughlin,  24268 

102  E.  H.  Embree,  7972 

315  J.  C.  Anderson,  8639 

315  E.  \y.  Croseleji.  26337 

~"-  E.  H.  Embree,  7972 


111 


315   A\'.  Friend, 


758 


M.  O'Shea,  26362 
Killian.  32376 
H.  J.  Karius.  24814 


.53  AA'.  AA'arren, 

103  R.  R.  Thatcher,  30191 

.34  R.  W.  Springer.  19070 

30  R.  Pottinger.  17910 

5  Joseph  Brown,  21410 

27  M.  H.  Mathieseu.  24203 

27  K.  C.  Stroup.  34982 

74  F.  Hogue,  9723 

14  R.  R.  Brown,  28308 

106  L.   C.  Beekman.  2S738 

2  J.  C.  Martin,  15883 

228  E.  H    Marks.  2065 

111  D.  C.  McClellan.  30782 

197  L.  R.  Hiler,  26896 

116  K.  D.  Kennedy.  35347 

5  X.  Boggs,  12870 

122  J.  J.  Finn.  24.323 

102  Louis  Kurtz,  22431 

100  R.  E.  Getchell,  27905 

244  O.  X.  Polion,  31888 

140  E.  AA\  Hayne.  32370 

354  J.  J.  Contoski.  21201 

207  H.  O    Beekman.  35133 

74  C.  >r.  Berry,  2.3854 

102  H.  T.  Godwa.  32.395 

102  G.  A.  Gallivan.  29962 

224  R.  B.  Mosgrove,  97.59 

224  R.  E.  Mosgrove.  97.59 

20  K.  A.  Marshal),  27749 


Local 

Sent 

Loca 

1  Account 

1(H) 

S.OO 

30s 

P. 

Lannone,  24839 

136 

3.25 

113 

L. 

A.  Porter,  21867 

G. 

Rankin,  29673 

X  - 

113 

R. 

J.  I'lerce.  29378 

4  00 

•>l 

Jo 

s    H.  l'liillipp,  28290 

4  no 

144 

J. 

A.   Vuiizliiiu.  31185 

("5 

4  (in 

144 

Gc 

..   I.iilill.-,  10488 

65 

3  "5 

Jo 

bii  A    W  iirrcn,  767 

65 

3.50 

■•78 

H. 

N.  .-Southard.  28956 

42 

3..50 

122 

L. 

A.  Howard,  34467 

172 

M. 

E.   Weis,  24634 

42 

8.00 

379 

AA- 

D.  Cook,  18021 

42 

4.00 

379 

S. 

L.  Richards.  15130 

42 

4.00 

379 

w 

F.  Ferre,  24642 

75 

1(5.00 

9 

Chas.  H.  Burke,  9702 

88 

1.50 

65 

AA- 

H.  Reyburn,  6944 

401 

2.00 

33 

P. 

Nicholas,  8389 

305 

3.00 

104 

F. 

AA-.  Cressy.  24492 

268 

7.50 

302 

"E. 

J.  AVillsey.  24623 

?68 

koo 

A. 

M    Fowler.  6886 

65 

E, 

h:  Burk.  2(W73 

158 

115 

M. 

Hansen.  •.".)2?<0 

311 

10!0(5 

KJS 

E. 

L.   Bourassa.  25007 

311 

3.30 

127 

E. 

L.  Bouras.^a.  25007 

71 

4.50 

102 

j: 

White.  J6(>J7 

1 

3.00 

166 

E. 

C.  AAeston.  29757 

46 

4.00 

449 

A. 

Bellefountaine.  6267 

46 

4.00 

449 

F. 

Bellefountaine,  9081 

4  00 

100 

F. 

AV.  Cu£E,  .34.5.57 

46 

4"50 

102 

J. 

.1.  Finn.  -Ji-.i-Zli 

202 

2^50 

.36 

F. 

\V.   Wi^.liiart.  10251 

3^25 

268  ' 

1'.  (,uv..ii.  .■;:{792 

?! 

2.50 

296 

l! 

.\.  Alt'"iiU.  22019  • 

326 

2  50 

424 

J. 

AV.  Kelly,  23042 

326 

2..50 

140 

Paul  Lyday.  31t>.5S 

L. 

K.  Mallow.  30169 

326 

4.00 

74 

R. 

R.  Dettinger.  18966 

326 

4.00 

74 

H. 

Lindgreu,  19931 

97 

8.00 

439 

J. 

V.  C.  King,  15798 

97 

1.30 

140 

Jos.   O'Donahoe,  10708 

6.00 

R. 

W.  Ames,  18004 

4* 

74 

J. 

A.  Johnson.  13084 

85 

47.00 

173 

J. 

M.  Pasterick.  15650 

81 

6.00 

73 

R. 

0.  Livingston.  230.51 

3.00 

40 

H. 

r.  Bailev.  3267 

.50 

21 

J. 

X.  Daniels,  2.5267 

279 

4.00 

313 

C. 

AA-.  Lyday,  33876 

215 

.50 

296 

L. 

X.  Alogna,  22019 

215 

2.00 

125 

R. 

E.  Sullivan.  .32884 

321 

6.00 

185 

Edw.  Swift,  89.32 

88 

3.25 

268 

A. 

Fowler.  6886 

22S 

3.00 

26 

L. 

A.  AV-elch,  17512 

228 

3.00 

26 

C. 

F.  Frazier.  18579 

190 

1.50 

354 

L. 

Hayne.  17139 

208 

S.OO 

109 

E. 

\'.  Anderson,  2.5724 

281 

22.00 

43 

E. 

X.  Barnett,  83aS 

281 

11.00 

43 

D. 

C.  Hoggan.  7560 

140 

4.50 

004 

G. 

A.  Moore,  29431 

74 

4.50 

47 

J. 

Kerwiu,  9432 

74 

4.25 

14 

J. 

Kerwin,  9432 

74 

.3.5f) 

108 

J. 

Kerwin,  9432 

224 

.3.00 

230 

J. 

M.  Bilyeu 

Teacher:    "Frank,  what  is  a  cannibal?" 
Frank:    "Don't  know,  mum." 
Teacher:    "Well,  if  you  ate  your  father 
and  mother,  what  would  you  be?" 
Frank:    "An  orphan,  mum." 


"Mother,  is  it  correct  to  say  that  you 
water  a  horse  when  he  is  thirsty?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Tommy,  picking  up 
a  saucer,  "I'm  goiug  to  milk  the  cat." 
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WOOD,  WIKE  <&  METAL  LATHERS'  ITNTEUTNATlOrSAL  LiMOfN 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  Americaii  Federiitiup  uf  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 

OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President— \Vm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vi(e  Pi-fsident— Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Uardiiig  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President— Edw.  N.  Kelley,  &43  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President— Win.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  .T.  Haggerty.  2410  McCreartv  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President— Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnaui  St.,  Scr:inton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry   Ford,   Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  26th  St..  Cleveland,  O. 

STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5,  427  and  43!).  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Be- 
wick Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2.  24,  2J>,  3(1,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350, 
395,  431  and  443.    Chas.  J.  Case,  917  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Califoiuia  State  Council,  composed  ol  Locals  4:;,  0.3,  81,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278, 
300,  302.  3.53.  379.  3118.  411.  440.  442  and  4ti(l.    .)    O.  Dahl.  205  Catiilpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley.  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3rd  Sunday  of  month 
alternately  in  affllintpd  rifles.     A.   I)insiMor(-.   SI.")  Locust  Ave. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151.  302.  Meets  1  o'clock, 
1st  Sunday  of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Henry  Warren,  392  Chapman  Place,  Elmira, 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  45.5.  Ml&ets  1st 
■Wednesday  of  each  month,  517  B.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdflle,  Fla.  F.  K.  Koop,  206  North 
"N"  St..  Lake  Worth.  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268.  278. 
302  and  411,  meets  lirst  Sunday  of  mouth,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  bv  the  aftiliatt'd 
locals.    E.  K.  Rhodes.  4!)  .lulian  Ave.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36.  64,  74.  103,  110,  114.  12L  135, 
192,  197,  202,  209,  222,  259,  287,  330,  378  and  446.  Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave., 
Chicago,  TU. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84,  meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities. 
.T.  T>    Meldahl.  1K24  E.  10th  St.,  Diilnth.  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.  W.  A.  Haubold, 
l{.  No.  4,  Box  203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142, 
.'46,  2.14  and  334.  Meets  quarterly.  Memorial  Bldg.,  987  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Edward  N 
Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford.  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  2.59  and  287.  Meets  third 
Sunday  of  month,  305  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  :;042A  Yale 
Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29.  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  17.?,  250, 
316.  .346  and  .3,82.  Meets  2nd  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.  F.  A.  Fetridge, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380,  414  and  438.  Llge  Pearce,  205  Labor 
Temple,   Portland.  Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42.  81  172,  252,  260.  3.53,  398,  440 
442  and  460.  meets  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W. 
Miller,  Cl^n  Gnndrv   Ave.   Lour  Beach.  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets 
quarterly.    A   M.  Sherwood.  3911  Ashworth  Ave..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Grcnter  N.  Y..  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  46.  lOO,  244  and  30,9.  Meets  second 
Tuesday  each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  1613 
W.  XI  h  Sl,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Western  New  Y(jrk  District  Cuuneil,  emniios.Ml  ol  Locals  ■.•,2.  ;«ll»  and  44,s.  mecls  ls|  and  3rd 
Thursdav  of  each  luoiitb  af  Schmitfs  Hall,  Gencsseo  ami  Latour  Sts..  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  K.  K.  El- 
wood.  1405  Michigan  Ave..  Buffalo.  N  Y. 

West  Peun  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  15,  33,  76.  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  SB8.  meet*  4th 
Sunday.  1901  ."^th  Ave.    T.  H    Dntv.  IflOl  Sfh  Ave..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FKICK    LIST    OF  SirPLlES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $1.5.oo  Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Charter    2.00  Manuals   BO 

Seal    4.50  Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50  .^5  Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  60 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70  Adiustahle  Dating  Stamps  80 

Official  Envelopes,   per   100   1.00  Ink   Pad   25 

Qen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Env.,  per  doz...     .25  Transfer,  per  pad  50 

Membership    Books,    small   1,00  Statement   of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Membership    Book    Clasp   1,25  Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report   Sheets,   per   doz  40  Fin,  Sec.  Ledger,    100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60  Pin.  Sec,  Ledger,    1.50  pages   4.75 

Book  of  wnthdrawal  Cards  60  Fin,  Sec.  Ledger.    200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Bonk  35  Fin,  Sec    Ledger.    300  pages   7.00 

Secretary   Receipt   Book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledsrer.    400  pages   8  50 

Working  Permit,  per  hook  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledsrer,    500  pages   12.50 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz...      .25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    600  pages   14  25 

Treasurer   Cash    Bonk   1.00  Fin    Sec.  Ledger,    700  pages  20,00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  locaD..      ..50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger.    800  pages   23.00 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  fJonr.  local)..     .50  Fin.  Sec.  ledger.    900  pages   25,00 

Book  of  Triplicate  Kelnst,  Receipts  35  Fin.  Sec,  Ledger.  1000  pages   27.8C 

Onnatttntlons.  <>«r>b   18  Pin.  8«c.  Ledger.  IHOO  oa^es   S«  op 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST 
CORRESPONDING  WITH 

1  Columbus,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  8  E. 

Chestnut  St.,  Room  425.  Earl  Hannnm. 
OUiA  No.  High  St.,  Flat  F.    Tel.,  U  373'J\V 

2  Cleveland,     Ohio  —  Meets     Men.    8    P.  M., 

Plasterers'  Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne 
Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  7:30  P.  M. 
Tel.,  PROS.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712  Colgate 
Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.,  Room 

210  Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden 
St.    C.  F.  Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave, 

5  Detroit.  Mich.— Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718 

Woodward  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  7  to  9 
p.  m.    Owen  Stone.  4457  17th  St. 
7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
at  Labor  Hall.  ISOOVi  4th  Ave.  N..  3rd  floor. 

D.  B.  Allen,  Box  34,  No.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
S  Dfs  Moiuos, 

L.-ibor  Assp 
Siiaps.,,1.  Tiffin  .St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C— Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth 
St.,  N.  W.  Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St., 
N.  E.    Phone,  L-8t8. 

10  Milwaukee,    Wis  — Meets   2nd   and   4th  Fri.. 

Labor  Hall,  808-10  Walnut  Sf.  Ex.  Bd. 
meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.  Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  744 
Clarence  St.  Phone,  Locust  1956.  Chas. 
Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  1447  20th  St.  Gust  Miels, 
Fin.  Sec,  1574  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,  Va.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Eagles'  Home, 

630  Botetourt  St.    J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree 
Ave.    Phone,  43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn  — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  ll'J  \V.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824 

E.  10th  St. 

14  i;...  ii.-^t..|-,    X.    Y— .Meets   .Mon..  42  Exchange 
rii.is.  II.  (Mrev.  Sr..  B.  A..  Phone,  Glen- 
w.inil  cii.is.  H.  Carev.  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec. 

Lainelliiir^l  IM..  Knehester,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  T>.  U. 
Phone.  (.l.-iiw-M,,,!  ,-,lo;{-.T. 
1.-,  .New   (  ^isrle,    l>:i.  -Meets  1st  iind  .3rd  Tues., 
Trades  Assn.   Hall.     H.   W.  L'ber,   R.  D.  2, 

I'.ux  i;ii4. 

18  LoiiisTille.    Ky.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Tues.. 

L.nTj.  Tern..  Market  So.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Geo.  Ket- 
tler,  717  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet.  Ill —Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Lab.  Tem.. 

E.  Jefferson  St.    L.  F.  Bnell,  10«  Knox  PL 
Tel.  1625- R. 

20  Springfield.    III.— Meets    1st    and    3rd  Tues.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert 
Carter,  .3.^.4  So.  AVesley  Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87. 
Phone.  Cap  1><1S. 

21  St.   Joseph,    Mo.— Meets   Ist  and  3rd  Wed.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  5th  and  Edmond  St.  Phil.  Jones, 
341.T  Monterey  St. 

22  Muncie,  I nd.— Meets  Ist  and  .3rd  Fri.,  at  Lab. 

Tem  ,  .302  So.  Walnut  St.     Roht.  W.  Dunn, 
715   Neelv  Ave. 

23  Bridgeport.  Conn.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Thurs., 

847  Main  St..  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur 
Myers.  237  Brewster  St.    Phone.  Noble  6188. 

24  Toledo.  Ohio.— Meets  Mon..  Bros.  Caps  Hall. 

3rrt   floor.  Summit  St    near  Adams.  Elmer 
Royer.  2.348  Wayne  St. 

25  Springfiplii,  Mass.- Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.. 

C.  L.  i;.  Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St. 
L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A.,  140  Orchard  St.  Albert 

F.  Dubuc  Sec,  231  Mill  St. 

26  Oklahoma    Clfy.    Okla  — Meets    every  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem  .  .510  W.  California  Ave.    O.  Jones, 
1612  W.  32nd  St. 

27  Kansas  City.  Mo.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Tues., 

Lab.  Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Exec. 
Bd.  meets  every  Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab. 
Tem.  Ray  Williams.  B.  A.,  1316  E.  62nd 
Terrace.  Phone,  Hiland  2376  W.  E  Con- 
niflf,  2910  Baltimore  Ave.    Phone,  Valentine 


ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN 
LOCAL  SECRETARIES 

28  Voungstown,  Ohio.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Wed., 
S  p.  m..  317V<j  W.  Federal  St.  Phoue,  94934 
Auto.  A.  W.  Butta,  2a  S.  Whitney  Ave 
I  ■none    Aurn  749x7 

211  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  Meets  Mon.,  Eagle 
Hall,  28  So.  Mich.  Ave.  Bus.  Agt's  office. 
2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone.  Marine  4601. 
Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy.  206  No. 
First  St..  I'leasantville.  N.  J. 

3U  Dayton,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  an_d  3rd  Thurs.. 
Lab.  Hdqts.,  801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Gar- 
field 674.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  10:00  a.  m.  Ora  A. 
Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home  Phone,  Garfield 
2584- J. 

31  Holyoke,   Mass. — Meets   1st   and  2nd  Thurs., 

Caledonia  Bldg.,  ISO  High  St.  Alfred  Paile, 
714%  Chicopee  St.,  Williamset,  Mass.  Tel., 
6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y —Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  Hoer- 

ner's  Hall.  246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie. 
230  Chester  St.    Tel.  BIdweU  6428W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Meets  1st,  3rd  and  5th  Fri., 

Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave  Ex.  Bd 
meets  Mon.  evening.  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901 
5th  Ave.  Michael  V.  Doyle.  Room  214. 
Plumbers'  Bldg..  1901  5th  Ave.  Phone.  At- 
lantic 8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.— Meets  1st  Thurs..  Federa- 

tion Hall,  120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davie, 

451  Boltz  St. 
36  Peoria,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  Room  4, 

Lab.  Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  8ts.  D. 

A.  Filkins.  1018  E.  Gift. 
:!!!  IiKlianiipelis,  Ind.— Meets  1st   and  :jrd  Tues.. 

Iln.ni    4.17,    Transpcjrtation    Kld^r..  Delaware 

.mil   Soulli   SIS.     (;ee,   11,   Stevenson.  .-|12.S  E, 

.Xertli  Si.     ■I'll.,  Irvin-r.,n  r,s:,r,. 

40  Anderson.    Ind.— Meets   1st   and   3rd  Thurs., 

918  Main  St.,  Plumbers'  HaU.  Hobart  A. 
East.  172]   Delaware  St. 

41  Aslieville.    N,    C-Meets    1st    and    :ird  Wed,. 

s  p.  m..  C.  L.  r.  Hall.  C.  A.  Burnette.  19  S, 
FreiKdi  Brcjad  Ave 

42  Lns  Angeles.  Cat- Meets  Fri.,  Lab    Tem..  .%40 

Maple  Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4043  Clayton 
Ave.  Tel.  O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec. 
1735  W.  30th  St.    Tel.  V.  E.  5147 

43  Salt   Lake   City.   Utah- Meets   2nd   and  4th 

Fri..  Labor  Temple.   J.  B.  Taylor,  2827  Alden 


46  New  York  Citv  — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 

Bohemian  Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Ex. 
Bd..  1st  and  3rd  Fri.    Sec.  at  hall  daily  8 

to  4:30,  except  Thurs..  8  to  12  noon.  Walter 
Matthews,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield 
7109. 

47  Cincinnati.    Ohio.— Meets   2nd   and  4th  Fri., 

Carpenters'  Hall.  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A. 
I.a.;e,  See,.  Ta)ipan  Ave.    II.  S.  Hays,  B, 

A.,  i;  J».  Bex  I4II.  Kes  .  :j01  West  Liberty  St. 
4«  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.— Meets  1st  and  3rd 
Fri.,  R.  6,  Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton 
Bldg.  W.  T.  Davidson,  P.  O.  Box  121,  323 
Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo.  Colo— Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T,  A.  Dun- 
lap.  1202  Brown  Ave. 

.51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3rd 
Mon..  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  E.  M. 
Loueks,  4.52  3rd  St. 

.-.2  rtiea,  X.  Y.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Thurs..  Lab, 
Tem.  Frank  W.  Gossin.  1110  Taylor  Ave, 
Tel.  (dial)  4-329.3. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Meets  Men.,  Balls  Hall, 
1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Thurs. 
at  1807  Spring  Garden  St.  James  Leyden, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walt«r  8.  Hurst,  B.  A., 
22«e  N.  12th  St.    PhOM  Oo1mb*>U  08M. 
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54  Portland,  Ore.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Friday. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  2nd  and  4th  Friday,  5  p.  m 
and  1st  and  3rd  Friday  7  p.  m.,  414  Labor 
Temple.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple. 

.■i.T  Memphis,  Teiin.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
7:3U  p.  m.,  Memphis  Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale 
St.    E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  Sec,  1084  Frank  I'l. 

.17  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.  Albert  Miller,  7  Tele- 
graph St. 

.■59  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Men., 
I'rince  Hall,  52(1  W.  State  St.  Geo.  W.  Man- 
ley,  S!)2  Kins  Kd. 

•12  New  Orleans,  La.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 
Azucena  Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.  A.  G 
Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va  — Meets  3rd  Tues.,  Trade  and 
Labor  Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J. 
Duggan,  Tappanock  Highway,  Box  173,  El- 
lerson,  Va. 

m  East  St.  Louis,  III.— Meets  3rd  Wed.,  B.  T. 
Hall.  5th  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave..  7:30  p.  m. 
M.  .1.  (ii-.-iy,  10(1  S.  S.'c.iiil  St..  Bollcville,  111. 

(io  San  Francisco,  Cal.— .Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed. 
nights.  Sheet  Metal  Wurlicrs'  Hall,  224  Guer- 
rero St.  Ex.  Bd.  iiifots  iverv  Mon.  Sheet 
-Metal  Workers'  Hall,  ::24  Guerrero  St.  W.  D. 
.\Iarden,  321  Diaiiioud  St.  I'hone,  Mission 
00fi7.  .1.  Coutts,  H.  A..  .-.JS  Ashburv  SI 
I'hone,  Hemlock  3940. 

fW  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  corner 
Labor  Lyceum,  151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  Mac- 
Donough,  K.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Fairview  Park. 
Trenton,  N.  .T. 

rt7  .lersey  City,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.. 
Orpheum  BIdg.,  5.38  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd., 
2nd  and  4th  Tues.  .1  .1,  Duffy,  207  Lembeck 
Ave. 

W  Kenver.  Colo.— Meets  2d  Riid  4th  Wed..  Bldg. 
Trades  Club,  1031  17th  St.  David  G. 
Carpenter,  4160  Tennyson  St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  I  nd.— Meets  2nd  and  4tli  Mon., 

I,ab  Tern..  5th  and  Wtilniit  St.  C.  C.  Truitt. 
3117  No.  14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m., 

Lathers'  Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor. 
204  W.  Exchange  St. 

72  Boston,  Mass.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Wells 

Memorial  BIdg,  987  Washington  St.  Ex, 
Bd.  let  and  3rd  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Tel.,  Jamaica  220.-).  John  P.  Cook.  B.  A.. 
128  Hanover  St.  Tel.,  Richmond  4208.  Res. 
Tel.,  Arlington  33.59-W. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Unity 

Hall,  Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.  9:.'iO  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  AVebster 
2042A  Yale  Ave.  H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  400.") 
Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  Frl..   Lathers'  Hall,  7.31 

So.    Western   Ave.     Ex.   Bd.   Frl.,  7  p.  m. 

Edward  Menard,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.. 

West  2372-3.     Elmer  L.   Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor. 

.<!ec..  .3.5.'i2  W.  66th  St. 
r.n  Baltimore.  Md.— Meets  Thurs.,  Gavette  Thea- 
tre BIdg.,  Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.     Wm.  B 

Pennington.  2514  E.  Federal  St. 
7«  Sharon,    Pa.— Meets   2nd    and    4th    Tues.,  79 

West  State  St.    T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharps- 

vllle  Ave. 

77  Everett,    Wash.— Meets    Sat.,   2  p.    m.,  Lab. 

Tern.,  Lombard  Ave.  Fred  H.  Michel,  R.  F. 
D.  No  3. 

78  Hartford.  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  8 

p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  97  Park  St.  A.  E.  Bou- 
dreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,    Mass, — Meets  1st   and  3rd  Mon.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  H. 
W.  J.  Gagner,  1,51/2  Richards  St. 

80  Charlercl,    Pa  —Meets    1st   and    3rd  Thurs.. 

New  Odd   Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Wash- 

inKloo  Ave.    Kllis  K.  Slickh'.  It.  D.  2.  Pcn-y- 

opolis.   Kaycll.'  C.,.. 
01  Pasadena,    Cal.  — Meets    1st    and   3rd  Mon., 

r,ab.  Tem.,  46  E.  Walnut.    Claude  Mobray. 

.W51   Blanche  St.    Phone,  W.  A.  28.31. 
H2  South   Bend.  Tnd.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Ceil.  I,ab.  Hall,  315  So   Michigan  St.    B.  F. 

Mitchell.  919  E.  Madison  St.  Phone,  2-8212. 
.83  Fresno.    Cal. —  Meets    1st    and    Mrd  Thurs., 

Plumbers'    and    Klectricinns'    Hall.     B.  V. 

S4  Superior.  Wis.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 
Labor  Hall.    Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 


85  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed 
Lab.  Institute,  955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex  Bd 
meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.  John  McGarrv 
753  Ogden  St. 


cS7  Reading,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.  87 
Orioles  BIdg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D  Bru- 
baker,  235  Sterley  St.,  Shilliugton,  Pa.  Bell 
Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Cal.— Meets  Mon..  Castle  Hall,  12th 
and  Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fr;  eve.,  same 
place.  AUx  Watson,  502  Athol  Ave.  Phone, 
GIi'Mcoui-t  (197;!. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass.— Meets  3rd  Mon.,  BIdg  Tr 
Hall,  Concorn  St.,  Lawrence.'  Alexander 
Adams,  16  Chase  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
traternal  Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J  W. 
Snyder,  S-511  Haven  St.  Phone,  Lakeview 
0863. 

»(i  Quincy,  Mass.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Masons 
Hall,  Mutual  BIdg.,  Hancock  St.  Ernest 
Lord,  IS  Francis  Kd  ,  E.  Weymouth  89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.— Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167 
Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meet- 
lUfj.     Albert  Dearluve,  2(1  Clovcrdale  Rd. 

OS  Stc.cUtoM.  Cal.— Meets  2ii(l  .Mnn..  12J  Xo.  San 

p"x'''is'i 

99  Lynn,   Mass.  —  Meets   Wed.,   520  Washington 

•St.,  Lab.  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson.  149  Broad 
St.,  Suite  No.  10.    Phone,  Jackson  2313. 

100  Westchester  County,    N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  and 

4th  Thurs.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y. 
David  Christie,  52  Alder  St.,  Yonkens,  n!  T. 
I'hone,  4013- \V,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
1(12  Newark,  N.  J  — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.. 
Union  Labor  Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd. 
every  Mon.  eve.  W.  Hutchinson,  B.  A., 
Phone  Market  2-8705  and  Frontenac  3-1615; 
John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union, 
N.  J.    Phone  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  III.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  1G17  Viucennes  Ave.  G.  F. 
Mich.Tcl,  .-n."!  W.  14tli  PI.     Phone.  (l.l.S-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash.— Meets  Frl.,  LaD.  Tem.,  Room 

318.    R.  A.  Burke,  [>abor  Temple. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon., 

Trades  and  Labor  Hall,  112  Michigan  St. 
X.  W.  E.  E.  Ilicks,  1(14.'!  Pnispoct  Ave.,  S.  K. 
Phone,  .i:?44fi. 

106  Plainfield,   N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

Trades  Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz, 
426  Watchung  Ave.,  Phone  32,-i0. 

107  Hammond,  Ind. — Meets  2nd  Tues.,  Hammond 

Lab.  Tem.,  Okley  and  Siblev  Sts.,  4th  Tues., 
(Jarv  Lab.  Tem..  33  E.  0th  Ave.,  Gary,  Ind. 
V.  A.  Winkley,  1227  Jefferson  St.  Tel., 
Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington.   Del.  —  Meets  1st  and  3rd  Frl., 

Columbus  Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A, 
Breslin,  1409  Oak  St.     Phone  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Cal. Meets  1st  Mon..,  Lab.  Tem., 

8th  and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hesslnger,  Fin.  Se<!., 
R.  No.  9.  Box  1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jo«e 
Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W.  Ed.  Sands,  Ree. 
Sec,  1007%  J  Street. 

110  Kankakee,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  8  p. 

m.,  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  ^ad  Court 
Sts.  G.  E.  Bruggeman,  Box  331,  Manhattan, 
111. 

111  Mndisnn.    Wis.— Meets   1st   Mon..    Lab.  Tem.. 

.309  W.  Johnson  St.  Elmer  T.  Popple,  936 
Williamson  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Frl.,  910 

Pierce  St.,  W.    C.  Reams,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  III.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Hall.  114  So.  Wyman  St.  Geo.  Borst,  344 
King  St. 

115  Cedar  Rapids.  la. — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Lab.  Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  H.  C.  Schntzman, 
R.  R.  No.  5. 

116  Passaic    N    J.  —  Meets   1st   and   3rd  Tues., 

Ranters'  Auditorium.  2,59-261  Monroe  St. 
rha«.  V  Grant,  51  Yereanco  Ave.,  Clifton, 
N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y  — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 
Machinists'  Hall.  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St. 
Louis  Beverly,  17  Marshall  Ave. 
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121  Aurora,  111.— Meets  1st  and  Srd  Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  E.  Main  St.  A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grovt 
Street. 

122  Salinas.  Cal.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  24GV.  Main  St. 

C.  H.  Cody,  107  Pine  St. 

123  Brockton,   Mass.— Meets   1st   Mon.,   B    T.  C. 

Hall,  Room  526,  Centre  St.  Herbert  L.  Jones, 

472  W    Lnion  St.,  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
125  Waterbury.  Conn.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues., 

B.  T.  C.  Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  F.  .7.  Duphiney. 

40  Edwin  Ave. 
12fi  Canton,  Ohio.— Meets  Mon.  at  307  Market  Ave. 

S.  .Ii)hn  H.  Mumaw,  2512  Landscape,  N.  W. 
127  El   Paso,   Texas.— Meets   1st   and  3rd  Mon., 

221  S.   Orefrou   St.,   Advocate   Bldg.     D.  L. 

Xortliinston.  214  W.  Rio  Grande  St. 

131  Saginaw,    Mich. — Meets    1st    and    3rd  Mon., 

Bricklayers'  Hall,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park 
Ave.,  3rd  floor.  A.  A.  Baumler,  250  Her- 
mansaa  St.    Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kans.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon..  8:00 

p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kel- 
lam  Ave.    Phone,  31490. 

134  Jackson,   Mich.— Meets   1st  Mon..    Lab  Hall, 

nvpr  Ideal  Theatre.  230  E  Michigan  Ave. 
Burr  R.  Warner,  2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisbiire.    111.— .Meets    1st    and    3rd  Mon., 

Midcalf  Bldg.  Paul  Parks,  Act.  Sec,  628  W. 
Church  St. 

136  Omaha,   Neb.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.  Ex. 

Bil  .  7  p.  m..  Wed..  Musicians'  Hall,  between 
l.'ith  and  Kith  Sts.  on  Capitol  Ave.  M.  N. 
Plotts.  270(1  Fdwler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Percy  Wilson,  P.  O. 
Box  596. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass.— Meets  2nd  Mon.,  Cascade 

Bldg.,  So.  Main  St.  Alderic  Bernier,  40  Al- 
bion St. 

140  Dallas,   Texas.— Meets   1st   and  3rd  Mon.,  8 

p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  F.  C.  Bray,  3112  Carlisle 
Street. 

141  Bellingham,  Wash.— Meets    Ist     Tues.  Rov 

Brown,  2315  Queen  St. 

142  H  altham,    Mass.— Meets   1st   and  3rd  Wed.. 

8  p  m.,  Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael 
Mooney,  27  Liberty  St. 

143  Paterson.  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Malta  Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A., 
3151  Market  St.  Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob 
Klepper,    Fin.   Sec,  65S  21st  Ave. 

144  San    Jose.    Cal.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Wed., 

Lab.  Tem.,  72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson, 
749  Willow  St.    Tel.,  Columbia  85.-). 

145  Hamilton.  Ontario.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore. 
Forest  A,  Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg.   Can.  —  Meets   2nd   and  4th  Mon.. 

Lab.  Tem..  James  St.  E.  E.  Lop.  Act.  Sec. 
200  Hartford  Ave..  West  Kildonas.  Win- 
nipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa.— Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19 

No.  0th  St.    G    B.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,   N.   Y. — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues., 
Lab.  Tem.    John  Conway.  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton.  Okla.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave. 

C.  P.  Young,  1010  "I"  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  8 

p.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall.  1012\4  So.  Tacoma 
Ave.    Oliver  Fletcher,  2405  So.  Eye  Street. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 
Carpenters'  Hall.  0th  and  Locust  So.  Den- 
nis McGrath,  815  Main  St. 

101  Lincoln.  Xcbr.^Mccts  2<1  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 
Tem.  K.  E.  Payn<'.  2.!02  So.  11th  St.  Tel. 
F  1400. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J  — Meets  1st  and.  3d  Thurs.. 
.'?6  Bergen  St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect 
PI.,  Rutherford.  N.  J. 

165  La    Porte,    Ind— Meets  2nd   Fri.   in  Central 

Labor  Hall.  Clay  and  Lincoln  Way.  H.  T. 
Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  ,N.  Y.— .Meets  1st  and  3rd  Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem  .  Beaver  St.  T  H.  Hutchison,  8  Alex- 
ander St.    Phone  4-4901. 

168^^^kes  Harre.  l  a  — .M.-rs  2nd  and  4th  Fri.. 
Horn  Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Par- 
her.  Act.   Sec.  173  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain.  O.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Fri.,  German 
Club  House.  29fh  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry 
Limes.  189  Clinton  Ave.,  Elyrla,  O.  Phone, 
38283. 


172  Long  Beach,  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Lai).  Tom..  1231  Locust  St.  N.  J.  Sims, 
2142  Elm  Ave. 

173  Penh  Amboy,  N.  J.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri., 

Carpenters'  Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Mar- 
tiuusen,  Rec.  Sec,  Box  479,  Fords,  N.  J. 
Tel.,  I'ertn  Amboy  963- W.  Knud  Agger- 
holm,  B.  A..  Box  301  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Mefnch^n  332-W 

174  New    Kensington,    Pa.— Meets    1st    and  3rd 

Wed.,  Beigle  Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Bei- 
mer,  P.  0.  Box  255.  Res.  7th  St.  Head  Eaat. 
Tel..  1978- M. 

176  Pittsfield.  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 
Electricians'  Hall,  No.  I'niou  Bldg.,  311 
North  St.  F.  M,  Olsted,  .").-)(;  Main  St.,  Dal- 
ton.  Mass.     Phone.  ."il-R. 

179  Ogden,  Utah.— Meets  3rd  Thurs.,  Moose  HaU. 

U.  L.  Gaut,  3241  Grant  Ave. 

180  Lansing,    Mich. — Meets    1st    and    3rd  Wed., 

4171^.  N.  Washington  Ave    Woody  Hall,  117 

Mores  River  Drive. 
184  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Mon., 

Lab.    Tem.   Bldg.,    1503   Market   St.     P.  F. 

Tucker,     107     Fairfax     Ave..  Pleasanton. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Phone,  Woosdale  1058M. 
18.D  Wichita.  Kans.— Meets  every  Fri..  7:30  p.  m.. 

Lab  Tem.  L.  G.  Revnolds.  l.")35  So.  Wash- 
ington St. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.— Meets  lai 
and  .3rd  Fri.,  3402  University  Ave.,  S.  H., 
Ex.  Bd.,  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  Room  305,  601 
4th  Ave.  So.  Mpls.    Tel.,  Atlantic  5774.    H.  L. 

Deziel.  3000  Thomas  Ave.,  No.  Mpls.,  Minn. 
192  Galesburg,  111.— O.  F.  Larson,  10S2  E.  Brooks 
St. 

194  Newport,  R.  I.— Meets  Tues..  8  p.  m.,  .379 
Thames  St.    Asa  E.  Graff.  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  III.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Thurs., 
Industrial  Home.  2lst  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A. 
Sweet.  1923  33rd  St.,  Moline,  IlL 

202  Champaign,    III.— Meets   1st   and  3rd  Tuee., 

Lab.  Tem.  Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm. 
F.  Betz.  106  No.  Fair.  Ave    Phone,  2242 

203  Springfield,  Mo.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

Carpenters'  Hall,  31o^'.  Boonville  Ave.  Orie 
Miller.  914  W.  Locust  St.    Phone.  .S579. 
205  Edmonton,   Alta.,   Can  — Meets  2nd   and  4th 
Fri.,  Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th 
St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon.. 

Hnlden  Bldg.  Room  209  Ft.  Bd.  Sat.,  3 
p.  m.  F.  C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada— Meets  2nd  Thurs.,  2  p.  m.,  2 

Rock  St.    J.  T.  Doval,  2  Rock  St. 

209  La    Sallc    111.— Meets    1st   Sun.,   1325  Peoria 

St.,  Peru,  III.  LeRov  B.  Liesse.  1717  Water 
St..  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington.  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed..  48 

No.  Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook.  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,  Ohio— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

Lab.  Temple,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Rus- 
sell. 421  W.  Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,    Mont.  —  Meets    1st    Sun.,    514  W. 

Spruce  St.    Z.  H.  Golder.  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark    O.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church 

St.    J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn— Meets  1st  Mon.  and  3rd 

Wed.,  215  Meadow  St..  Trade  Council  Hall 
Edwin  Balliet.  731  Elm  St.    Tel.,  7-9929 

216  Mobile.  Ala.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon.,  Good 

Samaritan's  Hall.  Dearborn  St.  bet  Dau- 
phin and  St.  FranciB  Sts.  Wilson  Hender- 
son, 703  Elmira  St. 

217  Willlamsport,   Pa.— Meets  1st   and  3rd  Fri.. 

426  Mulberry  St.  F.  E.  Hunt,  421  Mulberry 
Street. 

220  Aberdeen.  Wash. —  Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon., 

Carpenters'  Hall.  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd, 
2756  Wishkah  Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgarv.    Alta  — T.    II.    Baird,    4.-)3    llA  St.. 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  III— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  W. 

E.  Peyton,  B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave. 
M.  W.  Baughman,  1115  Harmon  Ave.  Tel., 
21 6- W. 

224  Houston,  Tex —Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  Bell 
and  liOnisLnna  St.  Ex,  Bd,  meets  everv  in- 
tervening Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Weneel, 
R.  4,  Box  .350.    Tel..  Valentine  22014. 
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225  Kenosha,    Wis. — Meets    Ist    and   Srd  Tne«., 

Dania  Hall,  1310  63rd  St.    Lester  C.  Thomp- 
son, 7411  16th  Ave. 
■'■^7  Kalauiazou,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.. 
VM  St.   Huidick  St.     Fred  Babcock,  31*)  E. 
Uutton  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.— Meets  iMon.  nipht.  202  So.  Main 
St.     W.  C.  Whitehead,  1345  N.  Denver  St. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  —  Meets  2nd  and  4th 
Thiirs.,  Lab.  Tern.  G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E 
Morph.v  St. 

232  Kacine.    Wis— Meets  2nd   Tues..   Union  Hall, 

Wisconsin  St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  Albert 

G.  Eblers,  1212  Hagerer  St. 
2.34  Atlanta,  Ga.— Meets  Thurs.  7:30  p.  m..  Labor 

Temple,  112  Trinity  Ave.    Jack  Bailey,  1089 

Harwell  St.  N.  W. 
2.38  Albuquerque,  N.  M.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Fri., 

7:30  p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.    Jas.  Brennan, 

P.  O.  Box  804. 

243  Santa    Rosa.    Cal.  —  Meets    3rd    Thurs..  427 

Orchard  St.  A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St., 
IVtnlnina.  Pal 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.— Meets  Fri. 
1  8  p.  rn.,  Brooklyn  Labor  Lyceum,  Willough- 

by  Ave.  and  Myrtle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  Fri.    Edw.  J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave. 
I  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1  24ft  Lowell.  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mnn,.  Room 
5.  2.33  Central  St.  Charles  L.  Chase,  704 
Gorham  St. 

2.i0  Morristown,  N.  .T.— Meets  2iul  and  4tli  Tues., 
5  South  St.  Jos  Hope.  0  Sylvan  'IVrracc, 
Summit.  N.  J.     tel..  Summit  0-:i;i47J. 

2.52  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  —  .Meets  1st  and  3rd 
Tues.,  7  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30 
p.  m..  Sat..  Lab.  Tem.  H.  H.  Heater,  224 
23rd  St.    Tel.,  234-28. 

2.54  New  Bedford,  Mass.— Meets  1st  Thurs..  Lab. 
Tem.,  Pleasant  St.  James  Lord,  32S  Ashlev 
Blvd. 

258  Billinss,  Mont.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon..  2805 
Montana  Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

2.59  Granite  City,  III.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m., 
Tri-City  Central  Trades  Council  Hall,  Nied- 
ringham  Ave.  and  State  St.  J.  C.  Alexander. 
2400  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 
Lab.  Tem.,  621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  Sec, 
4466  Central  Ave.    Randolph  4667. 

262  Nashville,    Tenn.— Meets    Tue«.   7:00   P.  M,, 

Lab.  Tem.,  212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Mar- 
shall.   220  Woodland  St. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fr!., 

Painters'    Hall,   W.   Bridgewater.     Ex.  Bd. 
1st  and  3rd  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.    C.  E.  Skinner, 
277  14th  St.,  Ambrldge,  Pa. 
268  San   Rafael,    Cal.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m., 
I    I  316  B  St.    J.  O.  Dahl.  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill 

Valley,  Cal.    Tel..  Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Sherman  T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  Bldg. 

Trades    Hall,   SlOVa    W.    4th    St.     Chas.  L. 

JollB,  Route  No.  8.     Phone  4174-J. 
k  278  San    Mateo,    Cal.— Meets   2nd    and   4th  Pri., 

Bldg.  Tr.  Hall.    J.  A.  Brogan,  514  B.  Sant* 
J  Inez.    Phone  San  Mateo  325R. 

1  279  Joplin,   Mo.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab. 

Hall,  0  Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut 
A  St. 

1-  281  Boise,  Idaho.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab. 

'  Tem.    M.  C.  Garrett,  "R.  D.  No.  5. 

I  282  Yakima,    Wash.— Meets   2nd   and   4th  Wed., 

:  115  B.  "A"  St.,  Room  6,  Phone.  3825.    P.  W. 

'  Sherbondy,  R.  P.  D.  4.  Res.,  1401  So.  Queene 

^  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

i  286  Stamford.    Conn. —  Meets    Mon.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  Gay  St.    Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard 
Place,  Coscob,  Conn.     Phone,   Green  2772. 
287  Staunton.    HI.— Meets   Isl    Thurs..   City  Hall. 

If  Gillesiiie.    111.     Wni.   ('(il-liett.   21!(    \\-est  Oak 

"e;  St.,  Gillespie,  111. 

«1„  292  Charleston,  W.  Va— Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues., 
Room  26.  Lab.  Tem..  18  Alderson  St.    B.  V. 

Ifll  Strieker,  R.  P.  D.  No.  2.  Box  .34. 

in;         2»5  Erie,    Pa.— Meets    1st    and    3rd    Tues..  1921 

»  Peach  St.,  C.  U.  Hall.    Ravraond  G.  Daub. 

642  B.  25th  St.    Tel.,  X14-413. 


2'.M'i  Merlden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden 
BlUg.  Tr.  Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9 
p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni,  113  Columbia  St. 
Phone,  2606. 

298  Lniontown.    Pa.— Meets    2nd   and   4th  Wed., 

Fraternai  Home.  opp.   Court   House.     C.  C. 

U  arner,  Box  437,  3  Church  St.,  New  Salem, 

Pa.    Phone.  Bell  •26-J. 
2!)9  Sheboygan.  Wis. — Meets  1st  Pri.,  Lab.  Union 

Hall,  632  N.  8th  St.    S.  Joike,  2302  South 

Ninth    St.     Chas.    Kerwin,   B.   A.,   1514  N. 

10th  St.    Phone.  4121-VV. 
:',(1(>  K:ikei-sti<  l(l.    Cnl.— Meets   2n(l    and   4th  Tues., 

I.:il..    'feiii..    21sf   :iii(l    1    St.      I);lV    11.  J(ihn- 

seii.  F.nx  S-F. 

:m  San  Antonio,  Tex— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.. 
Lab.  Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  3.39  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Cal.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314 
Virginia  St.  W  m.  Gelliuger,  Jr.,  B.  F.  D. 
X(i.  2.  Box  2(14(1.  Napa.  Cal..  Phone.  7:^S-.l, 
Napa.  A.  L.  Lawrence,  B.  A.,.  1100  Ken- 
tucky St.,  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

:?(i5  Great  Palls,  Mont.— Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters' 
Hall,  cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan. 
220  Cth  Ave.,  So. 

■Mil  Boulder.  Colo.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri.,  Car- 
penters' Hall.  Room  9,  Boulder  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.     John   B.  Aumick,  R-1.  Box  10 

.3(18  New  York  City,  N.  Y.— Meets  2nd  Wed.  Ex 
Bd.  everv  Mon..  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J 
Hughes.  207  Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.309  Jamestown.  N.  Y— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.. 
Carpenters'  Hall,  10  E.  3rd  St.  Claus  Ross. 
15  Cowden  I'l. 

311  Amarillo  Tex.— Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.. 
Labor  Tem.    Rex.  A.  Teed,  1509  Polk  Ct. 

313  Columbia.  Mo.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8th 
and  Walnut  St.,  Printers'  Hall.  E.  V.  Me- 
Cabe,  10  Mary  St.    Phone,  2495  Black. 

315  Montreal.  Quebec— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed., 

Monument  National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.. 
Room  n.  B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdntrs..  1201 
St.  Dominique.  Lucien  Gervais,  1319  Belang- 
er  St.  J.  Bastings,  B.  A.,  2375  Bercy  St. 
Phone,  C.  H.  8474. 

316  Ocean  Citv,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs., 

7:30  p.  m.,  13th  and  Simpson  Ave.  Chas.  S. 
Nichols,  232  Asbury  St. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich.- Meets  1st  and  3rd  Satur- 
day. 2  p.  m..  B!dg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L. 
Brunette,  330  E.  Walton  Ave. 

321  Hutchinson,  Kans.— Edw.  Swift,  R.  No.  1. 

.326  Little  Rock,  Ark.— Meets  1st  and  .3rd  Wed., 
213y.  W.  2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.  F.  H.  L.Tstor, 
901   W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wvo.— Meets  1st  Mnn..  T'nited  Mine 
Workers'  Bldg.  Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Ran- 
dall Blvd. 

,332  Victoria,  B.  C.  Can.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  PTi., 
Veterans'  Hall.  Douglas  St.  John  B.  White, 
Doncaster  Dr.,  Mt.  Tolmle,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

.334  Salem  Mass.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Elec- 
trici.ans'  Hall,  145  Essex  St.  Kenneth  Ober, 
15  Pratt  Ave.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

.3.36  Quiney.  III.— Meets  1st  Sat..  2  p.  m..  I.:il). 
Tem.,  9th  St.  H.  G.  McClellaii.  ]."i2(;  Ohio 
St. 

340  Lexington.    Ky.— Meets    2nd    and   4th  Wed., 

L,Tb.    Hall,    No.    Broadway.     Gibson  Irvin, 

200   Race  St. 
.344  Lnfavette.  Tnd  — Meets  2n(1  and  4th  Fri..  Lab. 

Tem.    H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  ICth  St, 
.345  Miami,   Pla.— Meets  2nd  and   4th   Wed.,  925 

N.    E.   1st   Ave     A.   W.    Dukes,  31   N.  W. 

33rd  St. 

346  Asburv  Park,  N.  ,T.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.. 
812  Maine  St.,  Asburv  Park,  N.  J.  Albert 
Webster,  202  H.  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry 
Singles,  B.  A.,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J. 

.■!4S  Mnnehester.  X.  H.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  at  21 
Winter  SI.  Edw.  Cox,  R,  F.  D.  No.  2.  Box 
8.  Keeds  Ferry,  N.  H. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs., 
Carr  Bldg..  2nd  floor  from  First  National 
Bank.    Forrest  Kline,  115  Glover  St. 

,3,51  St.  Catherines.  Ont.,  Can.— Meets  2nd  and  4th 
Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.    Frank  Boston,  Box  51- 
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353  Santa  Monica.  Cal  — Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Fri.. 
1537  6th  St.  rear.,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  C.  H. 
Kenyon,  1126  Venice  Blvd.,  Venice,  Cal. 
Phone  62940. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla.— Meets  Ist  Mon..  Painters' 

Hall.  Wm.  R.  Boyd.  Box  91.  Res.  710  So. 
Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown.    Pa.— Meets    2nd    and    4th  Mon.. 

Room  5,  Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B. 
Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5.  Box  35.5.  Phone  22n9-Y 

3.59  Providence.  R.  I.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  B  T.  C. 
Hall.  71  Richmond  St.  S.  F.  Dunning,  2.58 
Sayles  Ave..  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

.360  London,  Ont.,  Can.— Meets  last  Wed  ,  A.  O.  F. 
gall.  118  Dundas  St.  E.  A.  Talbot,  297 
Steele  St. 

SfH  Waco,  Texas.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Tietz  Hotel. 
7th  and  Franklin  Ave.  W.  A.  Haubold,  R. 
No.  4.  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Tues.. 
Lab.  Tem.  Dewitt  Moffitt.  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

37.S  Marion.  111.— Mrcts  1st  Sun..  <)  a.  m..  Silver's 
Hall.  114  X.  Mark.t.  Floyd  Borden.  204(1 
W;ill  .sr..  Miu-iih.vslMirc.  111.     Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

New  Lab  Tem..  E.  Ortesra  St.  J.  D.  Hes- 
singer,  1724  Calle  Puniente. 

380  Salem.  Ore.— Meets  1st  Mon..  Salem  Tr.  and 

L;il).  Council.  4.55  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock. 
1712  Trade  St.     Phone,  2O40-.I. 

381  Kokomo,  Ind.— Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Thurs.,  7:30 

p.  ra  ,  1025  So.  Elizabeth  St.  J.  W.  Dotson, 
1025  S.  Elizabeth  St. 

382  Camden,  N.  J.— Me<ste  Ist  and  3rd  Frl.,  Plas- 

terers' Hall.  523  l/cnson  St.  A.  J.  Campbell, 
608  Vine  St. 

.383  Flint,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  Alvord 
BIdg.,  Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bige- 
low.  Box  60.  Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Labor 
Hall.  No.  1  Washington  St.  Wm.  Boal, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Pleasant  Valley  Rd. 

.ISS  Orw n  Bay.  Wise— Meets  1st  and  ord  Thurs  , 
Lali.  Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  M.  II. 
Hennings,  Act.  Sec  .  .501  Cherry  St. 

392  Elmlra,  N.  Y,— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Wed.,  7  :.30 
p.  m.  at  Painters'  Hall.  143y2  W.  Water  St. 
Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.  Phone, 
5,526- J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz.- Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,   38   W.   Congress   St.     Ren  Warren, 

V.  O.  Box  20<1.  Res.  Mission  View  St.,  Mis- 
sion View  Addition.     Phone  049-J-.5. 

305  Warren.  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon  .  31Vj 
N.  Park  Ave.  .1.  A.  Miller.  444  First  St. 
Phone  I.'<.55-W. 

397  Helena,  Mont  — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Sun..  Lab. 
Hall.    Marion  F.  Williams.  721  Broadway. 

30S  Olenilale,  Cal.  —  Wm.  .T.  Whisnant.  10657 
Kalinia  St..  I'ac(iini:i.  f'al.  Tel..  S.in  Fer- 
iianilo  Blue  147. 

401  Allentown,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  White- 
hall St.    Phone.  2.5.576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla  — Meets  every  Sat..  517 
E.  8th  St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Cal —Meets  Ist  Wed.,  Community 
House.  A.  J.  Kelley,  326  Sherman  St.,  Box 
66.3,  Mayfield,  Cal.    Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 

418  Norwalk,  Conn.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Commnnlty 

Hall,  Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk.  Conn.  Chas. 
A.  Brown,  No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls.  Ore.— Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab. 
Tem  .  cor.  9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H. 
.Johnson.  General  Delivery. 

419  Greensboro.  N.  C— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Sun.. 

10  a.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  314^4  Svcamore  St. 
W.  A.  Mateer,  426  Church  St..  Box  1229. 


422  Battle  Creek.  Mich.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs., 

Lab.  Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F. 
Wood,  lOfi  Wiltshire  Ave.,  R.  D.  .S.  Phone 
0072.  ().  B.  Crandall.  B  A..  100  Wiltshin^ 
Ave.,  R.  1).  .S.  I'lKine  007-'. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.,  Ovlla 

Allen,    23  Durocher  St.,  Eastvlew. 

424  Abilene.  Texas.— Meeta  Ist  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.. 

280  Pine  St.    T.  D.  Cranflll,  1042  Popular  St. 

427  Pontiac.  Mich.^ — Meets  everv  Tues.,  52  Wavne 
St.     Thos.  R.  Hnughton.  "Lake  Orion.  Mich. 

429  Ilarrisburg.  Pa  —  Meets  Ist  and  3rd  Mon.. 
Lnion  Hall,  223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser, 
Shell  and  Poplar  Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress, 
Pa. 

431  Mansfield,  Ohio.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Frl.,  Tr. 
Council  Hall,  271/2  N.  Park.  J.  F.  McLar- 
nan,  401  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

434  Merced.  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Mon..  Room 

20.  Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,    La. — Meets    1st    Sun.,    1   p.  m.. 

Painters'  Hall.  517  Louisiana  Ave.  .1.  T. 
Porath,  308  McNeil  St. 

4.36  .Tanesville.  Wise— Meets  1st  Wed.  at  Lab 
Hall,  13  So.  Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettlnger,  Sec. 
P.  T.,  1320  N.  Washington  St. 

438  Medford.  Ore.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed..  N. 

Grape  St.  W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2nd  St. 
Phone  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont,  Can.— Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon., 

8;(M)  p.  m..  Lancaster  Hall.  P.  G.  Frith,  995 
.Arthur  Rd..  East   Windsor,  Ont. 

440  Santa  Ana.  Cal.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.. 

4151/.  West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5, 
Box  6.5B. 

442  Redondo  Beach.  Cal.  —  Meets  1st   Mon.,  452 

Ocean  View  Ave..  Hermosa  Beach.  Cal. 
C.  F.  Snyder.  452  Ocean  View  Ave..  Her- 
mosa Beach.  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Wed.. 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  N  4th  St.  W.  C.  Chap- 
pell,  P.  O.  Box  286.  Brilliant,  Ohio. 

446  Elgin.  111.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank 
BIdg.,  3rd  floor.  E.  Sederstram,  325  Ray- 
mond St 

448  Buffalo,   N.   Y.— Meets  2nd     and     4th  Wed. 

Schmitts  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts. 
Sam'l.  J.  Hummer,  311  WInslow  Ave. 

449  Visalia,  Cal  — Meets  2nd  and  4th  Fri..  209  N. 

Fort  St.    Harry  J.  Starrett.  Rt.  A.  Box  61, 

Lemoore,  Cal. 
4.55  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.— Meets  2nd  and  4th 

Mon.,  8  p.   m..   Lab.    Tem..   Gardenia  and 

Rosem.iry    Sts.     Geo.    K.    Ilarlicjld.    Box  S2. 

Lake  Worth.  Fla. 
460  Ventura.    Cal.  —  Meets    2nd    and    4th  Wed., 

Hickey's  Bros.  Hall,   Palm  and   Main  Sts. 

L.  A.  Reinwand.  103  So.  Ventura  Ave. 
464  Harlingen.  Texas.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Sun.. 

A.   T.   Salisbury  office,   W.   Harrison  Blvd. 

Lloyd  McNeil,  R.  No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison 

Blvd. 

^7:!  Port  Angeles.  Wash.— Meets  Thurs..  Carpen 
ters'  Hall.  412  E.  1st  St.  B.  A.  Campliell. 
1110  Cherry  .St. 

474  Santa  Maria.  Cal.— Meets  2nd  and  4th  Tues.. 

8:00  p.  m..  Eagles'  Hall.  Broadway  at 
Chapel  St.  II.  R.  Reed.  310  W.  Fesler  St, 
Phone  .5.31-W. 

475  San    Angelo,    Tex.— Meets    2nd    Tues.,  L.ali. 

Tem.  ,T.  E.  Wright,  Box  1.362,  Big  Springs. 
Texas. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash.— Meets  let  and  3rd  Frl., 

Farmers'  Union  Hall.  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L. 
Presnell,  526  No.  Wenatchee  Ave.  Tel.  258 
Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed. 

of  each  month.  Firemen's  Hall.  Hudson 
Conklln.  Box  336.  Sloatsburg,  N.  T. 

4S\  Winona.  Minn.— Meets  1st  and  3rd  Kri..  al 
Redman  Hall.  4th  and  Franklin.  S.  C.  Hem- 
shrot.  Box  416,  414  W.  7th  St. 


There  is  a  growing  demand  for  solid  metal  lath  and  plaster 
titions.    Their  compactness  and  light  weight  are  strong  advan- 
tages which  building  owners  and  architects  appreciate.  Every^ 
plastering  and  lathing  contractor  in  the  country  should  be  famil- 
iar with  the  latest  methods  of  erection — the  methods  which  cut 
costs  and  put  a  profit  in  this  type  of  construction. 
For  this  reason  we  are  offering  the  new  Partition  Handbook. 
Contained  within  its  covers  is  new  material  and  new  informa- 
tion about  not  only  metal  lath,  but  other  types  of  partitions  as 
well.    It  cost  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  develop  this  data. 
In  spite  of  this  and  in  order  to  help  the  plastering  and  lathing 
crafts,  you  or  your  contractor  can  obtain  a  copy  for  just  one 
dollar. 

With  this  authentic  information,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
figure  large  partition  jobs  and  to  sell  metal  lath  and  plaster 
partitions  against  other  types.  Contractors  who  are  putting  in 
alternative  bids  covering  solid  partitions  are  getting  more  jobs 
and  providing  more  hours  of  work  for  plasterers  and  lathers. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  this  book  and  take  it  up  with  your  contractor. 
It's  one  of  the  very  best  ways  to  invest  one  dollar  and  to  help 
relieve  the  employment  situation. 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
In  which  are  cooperating: 

Berger  Manufacturing  Company  Canton,  Ohio 

Bostwick  Steel  Lath  Companv  Niles,  Ohio 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Cos  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Genfire  Steel  Company   -   Youngstown,  Ohio 

Kalman  Steel  Company      .  .   Chicago,  III. 

Milcor  Steel  Company  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Penn  Metal  Company   _    I'arkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Truscon  Steel  Company      _   Youngstown.  Ohio 

\A  heeling  Corrugating  Company    \\  heeling,  W.  \a. 

Better  Plastering  On  Meiai  Lath 


California  Head 

Patented  Sept.  8,  1925 

his  hatchet  was  developed 
with  the  co-operation  and  at 
the  request  of  members  of 
Local  No.  102. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

L.  A.  SAYRE  CO. 

334  Mulberry  Street 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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BBICK  PUNCH  SiSf- 


^^"COLD  CHISEL 


^'^^"hack  saw  frame 
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J.  M. 

Waterston's 

421  Woodward 

Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  for  Free 
Catalogue  on 
Lathers'  Tools 


Price  Delivered — U. 

$21.75; 


JJAS  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand 
tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat  y^"  by  II/2". 
Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  re- 
funded if  not  satisfied.  Write  for  circular.  Imme- 
diate delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for  cash 
with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

S.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  .$21.00;  Rocky  Mountains  and  West, 
Foreign  Shipments,  .$20.50;  Basis  at  Detroit. 


Advance  Pattern  &  Production  Co.,  1545-49  Temple  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  ar£  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debaiTed  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  conceived 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  organized  labor,  has  openings  in  many  cities  for 
ambitious  men,  either  full  or  part  time  and  whether  experi- 
enced or  not,  under  direct  Home  Office  contracts  on  an  at- 
tractive first  year  and  renewal  commission  basis  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 


If  you  would  like  to  make  additional  money  for  yourself  in 
your  spare  time  or  wish  to  build  a  full  time  business  for 
yourself,  write 


THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 


//  You  Can  Use  Extra  Money  Write  for 
Full  Particulars  TODAY! 


TERRITORY 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Missouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island 
Texas 
Virginia 
Wyoming 


MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LOW 
RATES 


ATTRACTIVE 
POLICIES 


SOUND 
INSURANCE 
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EVERY  SALE  OF  4 

"'•"'"'STFBITFX  ""I 

MEANS  WORK  FOR  THE  LATHER  S 


THE  LATHERS'  CHOICE 

Every  yard  of  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  sold  means 
work  and  profit  for  the  lather  .  .  .  STEELTEX 
MUST  be  lathed  by  the  LATHER  and  plastered  by 
the  plasterer.  And  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  is  the 
easiest  handled  lath  on  the  market. 

There  is  satisfaction,  too,  for  the  lather  in  knowing 
that  when  he  applies  Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  he 
is  not  only  doing  a  modem,  first-class  lathing  job, 
but,  in  addition,  is  providing  a  plaster  base  which 
when  plastered  produces  a  solid,  steel-reinforced 
plaster  wall  with  insulating,  fire-resisting  and 
sound-deadening  qualities  .  .  .  and  a  monolithic 
plaster  wall  which  is  scientifically  protected  against 
plaster  cracking  hazards  and  free  from  ''zebra 
stripes"  (lath  and  joint  marks). 

nd  mail  the 


National  Steel  Fabric  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  DEPT.  1-64  i 

Please  send  FREE  descriptive  literature  an  checked  below: 

Ribbed  STEELTEX  lath  for  interior  plaster  □  STEELTEX 

for   stucco    □    STEELTEX   for   brick   or   stone   veneer  □ 

STEELTEX  lath  for  floors  and  roofs  □  STEELTEX  par- 
titions and  suspended  ceilings  □  CORDEX  (a  super  build- 
ing paper)  □. 

Name  

Address  _  _   \ 

City  Slate   ' 


N AT lO  N  A  L 
STEEL 
F  A  D  l\  I  C  ; 
COMPANY 
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Cclotc.v  Lalli  does  two  things: 
t  insulates  tiie  house  against 
wtreme  weather^  and  it  pro- 
rides    a    better    plaster  base. 

clotex   fibres  protniae  from 
'he  surface  and  interlock  ivitli 
luster  forming  a  suctio, 
d  a  mechanical  bond. 


The  "two  in  one ''lath 

that  promotes  more  lath  and  plaster  exteriors 


EVERY  time  you  boost  Celotex  Latli 
you  help  to  develop  more  work  and 
more  wages  for  yourself  and  lathers  every- 
where. 

For  Celotex  is  the  two-in-one  lath.  It  (1) 
gives  the  home  builder  insulation  right  in 
the  plaster  base  ...  at  little  or  no  extra 
cost,  since  Celotex  Lath  replaces  other 
material. 

And  (2)  it  provides  a  better  base  for  beau- 
tiful, enduring  plastered  surfaces.  Celotex 
Lath  has  beveled,  shiplap  edges,  especially 
designed  to  reinforce  against  plaster  cracks 
and  to  eliminate  lath  marks. 

Thus  with  one  operation  you  save  the  home 
builder  an  extra  insulation  item  and  also 


provide  a  plaster  base  that  protects  the 
beauty  of  walls  and  ceilings. 

These  facts  insure  the  lasting  satisfaction 
of  home  builders,  and  promote  more  lath 
and  plaster  interiors  in  the  future. 

Celotex  Lath  is  easy  to  handle  .  .  .  easy 
to  anply.  It  comes  in  units  18"  x  48"  and 
7/I6"  or  7/8"  in  thickness.  You  nail  it  up 
with  special  blued  sterilized  nails  IW  long 
with  5/I6"  heads.  (Use  IW  nails  for  %" 
lath.) 

Talk  Celotex  Lath  —  reconmiend  it  for 
every  job.  Remember  that  Celotex  Lath 
gives  tlie  .iob  of  insulation  to  you! 

The  Celotex  Company,  919  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Alexander  Murray  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal.  Sales  distributors  throughout  the  World. 
Reliable  dealers  can  supply  Celotex  Lath. 


Celotex 

INSULATING  CANE  BOARD 

LATH 

The  word  CVIotex  (Kor.  V.  S.  Pat.  Office)  is  the  trademark  nf  and  iiuiicatos  manufacture  by  The  Celotex  Company. 
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0m  General  ^rcfiiltent 


William  J,  McSorley 
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Report  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Twenty  -  Fourth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Building  Trades   Department,  American 
Federation  of  Labor 


Brothers: 

We,  your  delegates,  elected  to  represent  the  Interna- 
tional Union  at  the  Building  Trades  Department  Conven- 
tion, beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  1,  1930. 

The  Twenty-fourth  annual  Convention  was  called  to 
order  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Bradford  Hotel  at  10 
o'clock,  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  President  of  the  Boston  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  presiding. 

Chairman  Fitzpatrick — On  behalf  of  the  Boston  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  it  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  a 
welcome  to  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  your  twenty-fourth 
annual  convention. 

The  Boston  Building  Trades  Council,  with  an  affiliated 
membership  of  21,000  building  tradesmen,  is  pleased  to 
act  as  host  to  the  Building  Trades  Department  and  to  try 
to  make  your  visit  here  a  pleasant  one.  To  further  this 
arrangement  the  following  program  for  your  entertain- 
ment has  been  provided: 

Thursday,  October  2,  a  shore  dinner  will  be  given  at 
the  Pemberton  Inn,  Nantasket  Beach,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 
Saturday,  October  4,  the  Steamer  "King  Philip,"  berthed 
at  Old  T  Wharf,  will  leave  at  10  o'clock  for  an  all-day 
fishing  trip.  Fishing  gear,  bait,  chowder  dinner,  sand- 
wiches, coffee  and  other  refreshments  will  be  provided. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  catch  of  the  day.  Sun- 
day, October  5,  sight-seeing  trips  to  historic  sights  in  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity.  Thursday  evening,  October  2,  a  theater 
party  will  be  given  for  the  ladies  at  the  Colonial  Theater. 

We  hope  you  will  all  make  an  effort  to  attend  these  en- 
tertainments. 

We  have  some  men  here  we  wish  to  address  the  conven- 
tion. The  first  to  address  you  will  be  E.  A.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  State  Building  Trades  Council. 
MR.  E.  A.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Delegates  and  Friends — As  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Building  Trades  Council  I  extend 
the  greetings  of  that  body.  We  in  Massachusetts  think  it 
is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  Department  Convention 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention  are  held 
in  Boston  this  year  when  we  are  celebrating  the  three  hun- 
dredth aniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Bay  State  Colony. 
Next  week  will  be  replete  with  parades  and  other  events 
that  are  of  historic  significance. 

We  are  pleased  to  Join  with  the  Boston  Building  Trades 


Council  in  entertaining  the  guests.  Our  State  Building 
Trades  Council  represents  80,000  building  trades  workers. 
We  have  been  in  existence  only  twelve  years,  but  we  are 
struggling  on  to  attain  the  place  organized  labor  should 
have  in  this  state.  In  the  past  our  work  has  been  largely 
legislative,  in  conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  While  you  are  here  we  want  you  to 
call  upon  any  members  of  our  City  or  State  Councils  to 
assist  you  in  every  way  possible. 

....Chairman  Fitzgerald — We  had  hoped  that  His  Honor, 
the  Mayor,  would  be  able  to  address  the  convention,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  is  a  zoning  conference  representing 
the  state  in  session  today  and  he  has  to  attend  that  meet- 
ing. I  will  introduce  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Mullen,  who  will  rep- 
resent the  Mayor. 

MR.  THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 
Director  of  Publicity,  Boston 

>Ir.  Cliairman,  Mr.  President,  Delegates  and  Friends — 
About  an  hour  ago  I  was  called  upon  at  my  office  and 
asked  to  come  to  the  Hotel  Bradford  to  address  this  con- 
vention in  the  place  of  the  Mayor,  it  being  impossible  for 
him  to  be  present  because  of  other  appointments  which 
could  not  be  either  advanced  or  postponed.  And  so  I  am 
here,  I  might  say  absolutely  without  any  notice  at  all  in 
order  to  extend  to  you  in  the  name  of  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  a  welcome  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  next  three 
or  four  days.  I  am  here  not  to  apologize  or  excuse  the 
absence  of  the  Mayor  on  this  occasion,  but  to  explain,  as 
I  have  already  done. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  asked  why  it  was  that  he  had 
written  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  five  ponderous 
volumes  he  replied:  "Because  I  have  not  had  time  to  do 
it  in  one."  I  have  had  a  long  career  in  Boston.  I  love  this 
city.  I  was  born  here.  Thirty-four  years  ago,  as  our  friend 
Arthur  Huddell  will  tell  you,  I  happened  to  be  private  sec- 
retary of  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  organized  labor 
Boston  has  every  exhibited,  in  the  person  of  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy.  Many  disputes  arose  during  that  time  over  labor 
matters,  and  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  he 
did  not  show  himself  to  be  a  most  excellent  friend  of  labor. 
And  so  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  little  bit  more  right  to  be  here 
this  morning  than  perhaps  some  others  might  be  whom  the 
Mayor  might  have  selected  to  represent  him. 

Your  Chairman  has  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  celebrating  now  the  Tercentenary  of  Boston, 
we  are  celebrating  the  birth  of  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment on  American  soil.  That  happened  three  hundred 
years  ago.    During  the  last  seven  or  plght  months  we  have 
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been  doing  what  we  could  to  show  those  who  pointed  out 
the  way  to  us  for  three  hundred  years,  that  down  even 
unto  this  day  our  appreciation  of  the  foundations  which 
they  laid  so  strong  is  being  kept  alive. 

I  am  not  so  much  disturbed,  gentlemen,  about  the  re- 
gard in  which  we  hold  those  during  the  three  hundred 
years  who  have  brought  us  down  to  our  present  condition, 
in  which  we  take  so  much  pride.  No,  I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  that,  because  that  story  has  been  told  in  all 
forms  of  literature  down  to  this  date.  What  I  am  thinking 
about  is  this:  When  three  hundred  years  more  shall  have 
rolled  by,  what  will  those  who  take  our  places  think  of  us 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  those  who  landed  here  in 
1630?  I  have  been  a  schoolmaster  here  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  I  was  a  schoolmastdr  at  the  age  of  tweniy-two, 
the  youngest  man,  with  the  exception  of  Phillips  Brooks 
and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  that  taught  in  the  old  Latin 
School  that  was  founded  in  the  year  1635.  And  so  I  am 
tremendously  interested  in  school  matters,  I  am  tremen 
dously  interested  in  the  advance  of  mind  that  has  been 
exhibited  here  during  those  three  hundred  years;  but  I  am 
more  interested  in  looking  into  the  future,  drawing  away 
the  veil  to  peer  into  three  hundred  years  from  now  to  see 
what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  foundation  you  and  I 
are  laying  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts today. 

When  our  ancestors  came  here  three  hundred  years  ago 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  organize  a  civil  government. 
If  you  will  read  the  inscription  on  the  Johnson  Gate  at 
Harvard  University  you  will  discover  that  the  second  thing 
they  determined  on  was  schooling  for  the  children  of  that 
day  and  their  children  of  all  days  to  succeed.  And  so  in 
1635  there  was  built  the  old  Latin  School  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  That  school  has  had  a  continuous  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  down  to  the  present  day. 

And  so  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  to  those  who 
came  here  over  a  pitiless  ocean  to  a  pitiless  shore  three 
centuries  ago.  But  to  what  have  you  come?  What  is  meant 
by  the  City  of  Boston?  Does  it  mean  the  corporate  city, 
with  a  population  of  787,000?  Oh,  no,  it  represents  a 
metropolitan  Boston,  a  Greater  Boston,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  with  the  addition  of  forty-three  communities  with- 
in fifteen  miles  of  the  State  House,  which  makes  up  a 
population  of  a  little  more  than  two  million.  While  the 
census  records  tell  us  that  Boston  is  ninth  in  population 
in  the  country,  with  more  than  two  million  population  we 
have  in  our  Greater  Boston,  we  are  third,  only  New  York 
and  Chicago  exceeding  us,  Philadelphia,  I  think,  falling 
under  those  circumstances  to  fourth  place. 

We  have  ?950,000,000  invested  in  business  in  this 
Greater  Boston,  we  have  toilers  to  the  number  of  250,000, 
and  we  manufacture  $1,250,000,000  of  merchandise.  Tha* 
is  the  Boston  the  Mayor  welcomes  you  to.  I  heard  your 
Chairman  say  that  if  you  need  assistance  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  come  to  some  of  the  officers  of  your  organization 
and  it  will  be  given  you.  I  am  going  to  add  that  the  Cit; 
of  Boston  lays  itself  open  to  you  now.  On  the  lintels  of  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House  you  will  find  inscribed:  "Be- 
hold, I  have  set  before  them  an  open  door."  And  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  the  Mayor  of  Boston  says  to  your 
organization  today  and  for  the  time  you  are  with  us,  which 
we  feel  is  all  too  short. 

As  God  was  with  our  fathers  so  may  He  be  with  us,  and 
looking  forward  three  centuries,  as  you  and  I  do  now,  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  utter  a  prayer  with  me,  such  as 
was  uttered  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  in  England,  when 
Rudyard  Kipling  penned  these  words:  "Lord  God  of  hosts, 
be  with  us  yet  lest  we  forget." 

Chairman  Fitzi>atrick — The  next  speaker  is  a  mau  who 
does  not  represent  labor.  He  is  president  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association  of  Boston,  Mr.  James  T. 
Scully. 

>Ir.  Chaiiman  and  Delegates — It  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  to  speak  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  representing  employees  as 
President  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers  Associaion  of 
Boston.  You  are  most  welcome  to  our  city  and  the  em- 
I))oyers  of  th&  Building  Trades  Unions  of  Boston  and  vicin- 
iry  A'ish  j'ou  a  .successful  progressive  period  in  your  con- 


vention, in  the  transaction  of  your  business,  and  an  enjoy- 
able time  during  the  hours  allowed  in  your  visit  for  re- 
creation. 

Personally,  it  is  my  thought  that  the  building  construc- 
tion industry,  if  stabilized,  will  do  more  to  create  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  than  any  other  business  activity  of 
our  nation,  and  any  occas  on  that  brings  the  employers 
and  employees  together  brings  out  of  conferences  better 
understandings  for  mutual  benefit. 

Last  year  I  had  reason  to  investigate  just  what  interest 
the  public  had  in  our  building  construction  expenditures, 
and  I  found  that  permits  lor  construct-on  in  85  c-ties  of 
over  100,000  population,  or  a  total  popu.ation  of  approxi- 
mately 33,000,000  in  a  period  of  six  months  cost  $45.80  per 
capita.  Of  this,  housekeeping  cost  $18.50  per  capita.  Just 
think  of  this  expenditure  for  six  months  for  33,000,000 
people.  Gentlemen,  we  must  consider  our  joint  responsi- 
biLty  as  partners  to  eliminate  waste  and  conduct  our  in 
dustry  to  the  benefit  of  all  in  our  relations  as  employers 
and  employees.  We  should  indicate  to  the  public  through 
our  many  friedly  conferences  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
conduct  the  industry  in  every  way  to  give  consideration  to 
purchasers  of  our  oint  efforts  of  a  fin. shed  building 
project  in  the  best  workmanlike  manner  and  price  thai 
results  from  the  satisfied  relation  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

I  do  not  care  to  tire  you  by  any  extended  remarks,  as 
you  have  important  business  to  conduct,  but  I  will  take 
this  time  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  my 
letter  to  your  last  convention  in  Toronto,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  conferences  of  your  committee  with  National 
Building  Trades  Employers  Committee,  which  have  been 
most  beneficial  to  employers  and  employees.  This  con- 
tact for  exchange  of  ideas  has  resulted  in  one  recommen- 
dation which  will  be  before  you  for  adoption. 

As  I  recall  in  reading  remarks  of  President  Green  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  his  address  to  you 
at  the  Toronto  convention,  it  was  his  belief  that  if  a  method 
was  found  to  settle  jurisdictional  disputes  there  would  not 
be  a  building  erected  anywhere  in  the  American  continent 
unless  it  is  erected  by  union  labor,  which  you  all  know 
would  be  beneficial  to  my  Employers  Association  and  the 
parent  organization,  the  National  Building  Trades  Employ- 
ers Association,  as  we  would  not  have  the  unfair  competi- 
tion we  have  today. 

We  have  an  example  in  Boston,  unfortunately,  going  on 
at  the  present  time,  a  government  building  being  erected 
under  open  shop  conditions.  You  know  that  is  quite  unfair 
to  the  employers  as  well  as  to  the  employes.  I  was  inter- 
ested with  your  Department  officials  and  with  representa- 
tives of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Associations  in  appearing  before  a  committee  in 
Congress,  endeavoring  to  have  legislation  passed  similar  to 
that  we  have  :n  Massachusetts.  If  we  had  been  successful 
we  would  not  have  the  example  we  have  today  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  post  office  building  in  this  City.  But,  due  to 
some  misunderstandings  in  the  union  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  Federation,  the  bill  was  lost. 

The  more  contact  the  employers'  organizations  have  with 
the  employes'  organizations  the  better  will  be  the  genaral 
results.  I  think  I  can  say  without  question  that  the  confer- 
ences of  your  Executive  Council  during  the  past  year  with 
the  representatives  of  the  building  trades  employers  ot 
seven  or  eight  of  the  largest  cities  of  this  country  were 
most  beneficial.  There  were  many  acquaintances  made  by 
the  presidents  of  your  international  organizations  and  by 
the  representatives  of  the  employers'  organizations  of  these 
large  cities.  Later  I  heard  many  of  them  say  they  did  not 
believe  prior  to  that  time  they  could  so  harmoniously  dis- 
cuss matters  of  interest  to  both  sides.  I  think  that  will 
result  beneficially  to  your  organizations.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  else  I  could  say  on  this  subject,  ex- 
cept that  the  National  Building  Trades  Employers'  Associa- 
tion is  formed  of  no  organization  or  individual  except  those 
who  have  agreements  with  the  organizations  of  your  Build- 
ing Trades  Department. 

I  hope  you  will  record  this  convention  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful convention  for  the  benefit  of  industry.  I  hope  you 
will  take  such  action  that  it  will  be  possible  on  Monday, 
when  President  Hoover  speaks  in  Boston,  to  broadcast  to 
the  nation  the  wonderful  steps  of  progress  that  have  been 
taken  in  this  convention. 
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Chairman  Fitzpatrick: — The  next  speaker  is  a  man  whom 
you  all  know,  James  T.  Moriarty,  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Labor. 

MR.  JAMES  T.  MORIARTY 

Mr.  Cliaii-man,  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Delegates — It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  come  here  this  morn.ng  to  welcome  you 
as  delegate  and  friends  to  my  home  city.  When  I  made  the 
motion  in  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  Boston  I  did  not 
know  that  I  would  be  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  privileged  to  welcome  you  on  be- 
half of  that  body.  I  am  the  first  building  tradesman  to  be 
elected  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  in 
eighteen  years. 

It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  see  the  President  of  the  Build- 
ing Tradfes  Employers'  Association  here  to  welcome  the 
delegates  of  the  Building  Trades  Department.  I  have  had 
much  dealing  with  him.  Whether  you  agree  with  the  plan 
that  will  come  before  you  or  not,  I  think  Mr.  Scully  i.^  en- 
t-tled  to  much  consideration  from  the  building  trades'  me- 
chanics and  their  ofticials  throughout  the  entire  country. 
He  has  tried  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
ourselves  and  his  organization  w^th  regard  to  jurisdictional 
matters.  At  our  last  convention  a  letter  from  him  was 
read  and  a  committee  was  appointed.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  man  in  this  country  who  has  put  in  more  time  or 
spent  more  of  his  own  money  to  bring  about  an  under- 
standing on  jurisdiction  matters  than  has  Mr.  Scully. 

You  have  been  told  about  our  celebration  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary of  Boston.  "Vou  are  in  a  city  where  more  history 
has  been  written  than  in  any  other  c  ty  in  the  country,  and 
if  it  be  possible  for  we  of  the  building  trades,  after  our 
strife  of  many  years,  can  write  in  history  a  settlement  of 
jurisdictional  matters  it  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  c  ty.  I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  most  success- 
ful convention  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  have  a  post  office  building 
being  erected  in  this  city  under  open  shop  conditions.  Let 
me  make  a  further  statement.  We  have  a  government 
building  being  erected  absolutely  by  non-union  help.  The 
building  trades  of  Boston  have  refused  to  allow  any  of  our 
members  to  work  under  non-union  cond  tions.  We  will  not 
allow  our  members  to  work  on  that  job  unless  it  is  cleaned 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor  movement  of  Boston.  It 
is  a  non-union  operation,  not  open  shop,  but  closed  shop 
to  the  trade  unionists  of  our  city. 

I  again  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  any 
of  you  wishes  to  go  to  places  of  interest  that  are  not  on 
the  schedule,  if  you  get  in  touch  with  the  comm'ttee  that 
will  be  here  daily  you  will  be  taken  to  those  places.  We 
have  more  hidden  history  in  metropolitan  Boston  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Chairman  Fitzpatrick,  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates 
who  did  not  hear  the  first  announcement,  read  the  list  of 
entertainments  provided  for  the  delegates  and  visitors.  He 
then  presented  to  President  McDonough  a  handsome  gavel 
as  a  gift  from  the  Boston  Building  Trades  Council. 

President  McDonough  thanked  the  Council  for  the  gift, 
and  stated  that  it  was  the  first  gavel  he  has  possessed. 

President  McDonough — On  behalf  of  the  delegates  and 
officers  I  w  sh  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  local  Building 
Trades  Council,  the  officers  of  the  State  Building  Trades 
Council  and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  through  Mr.  Mullen,  and  my  good  friend  Mr.  Scully, 
whom  I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  in  the  past  year.  I  thank  them  all  for  their  kind 
welcome. 

This  convention  is  now  in  order  and  ready  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  first  order  of  business  will  be 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 

Your  committee  desires  to  report  that  it  has  examined 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  various  organizations  com- 
prising the  Department  and  recommends  the  seating  of 
their  accredited  delegates  as  follows: 

International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators 
and  Asbestos  Workers — Entitled  to  one,  sent  one:  Jos  A. 
Mullaney. 

International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and  Or- 


namental Iron  Workers — Entitled  to  four,  sent  four:  P.  J. 
Morrin,  Edward  Ryan,  Wm.  F.  Bauers,  W.  H.  Pope. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers — En- 
titled to  seven,  sent  seven:    H.  H.  Broach,  Daniel  F.  Cleary, 

E.  Preiss,  Ed.  Bieritz,  G.  E.  Grissman,  J.  J.  Regan,  Patrick 
Sullivan. 

International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors — Bntitleu 
to  three,  sent  three:  Frank  Feeney,  Edward  Smith,  Wal- 
ter Snow. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers — Entitled  to 
four,  sent  four:  Arthur  M.  Huddell,  John  Possehl,  P.  J. 
Commerford,  Jos.  S.  Fay. 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association — Entitled  to 
three,  sent  one:    Sam  Squibb. 

International  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and  Common  La- 
borers' Union — Entitled  to  six,  sent  six:  Jos.  V.  Moreschi, 
Joseph  Marshall,  Herbert  Rivers,  J.  B.  Etchison,  Daniel 
J.  Sullivan,  A.  C.  D'Andrea. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union — 
Entitled  to  four,  sent  four:  Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Charles  J. 
Case,  Harry  J.  Hagen,  George  T.  Moore. 

International  Association  of  Marble,  Stone  and  Slate 
Polishers,  Rubbers  and  Sawyers,  Tile  and  Marble  Setters' 
Helpers — Entitled  to  two,  sent  two:  Stephen  C  Hogan, 
Joseph  A.  Mclnerney. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Association — Entitled 
to  four,  sent  four:  John  J.  Hynes,  Thomas  Redding,  James 
T.  Moriarty,  Wm.  J.  Rooney. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers — 
Entitled  to  six,  sent  six:  L.  P.  Lindelof,  Alfred  J.  McKeon, 
James  J.  Knoud,  Arthur  W.  Wallace,  Lawrence  M.  Raftery, 

F.  D.  Miller. 

Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers'  International 
Association — Entitled  to  five,  sent  five:  M.  J.  Colleran, 
John  H.  Donlin,  John  F.  Leavey,  John  Carroll,  M.  J.  Mc- 
Donough. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steam 
Fitters — Entitled  to  five,  sent  four:  John  Coefield,  Fred 
School,  Patrick  Drew,  Wm.  J.  Spencer. 

United  Slate,  Tile  and  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and 
Waterproof  Workers'  Association — Entitled  to  two,  sent 
two:     George  W.  Jones,  J.  M.  Gavlak. 

Journeymen  Stone  Cutters'  Association — Entitled  to  two, 
sent  two:    M.  W.  Mitchell,  P.  J.  Cullen. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Sta- 
blemen and  Helpers — Entitled  to  four,  sent  four:  Daniel 
J.  Tobin,  Thos.  L.  Hughes,  John  M.  Gillespie,  John  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRED  SCHOLL,  Chairman 
WM.  H.  POPE,  Secretary 
FRANK  FEENEY. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments: 

Committee  on  Rules — John  Coefield,  Plumbers,  Chairman; 
George  W.  Jones,  Roofers;  Herbert  Rivers,  Laborers;  John 
Possehl,  Engineers;  J.  F.  Leavey,  Plasterers. 

Committee  on  President's  Report — Arthur  M.  Huddell, 
Engineers,  Chairman;  J.  B.  Etchison,  Laborers;  Emil  Preiss, 
Electrical  Workers;  Lawrence  Raftery,  Painters;  J.  M. 
Gavlak,  Roofers. 

Committee  on  Secretary-Treasurer's  Report — J.  A.  Mul- 
laney, Asbestos  Workers,  Chairman;  George  T.  Moore, 
Lathers;  Walter  Snow,  Elevator  Constructors;  Joseph  Mar- 
shall, Laborers;  Joseph  A.  Mclnerney,  Marble  Polishers. 

Committee  on  Executive  Council's  Report — John  Don- 
lin, Plasterers,  Chairman;  Wm.  J.  Rooney,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers;  P.  F.  Sullivan,  Electrical  Workers;  Edward 
Smith,  Elevator  Constructors;  Josoph  S.  Fay,  Engineers. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — John  J.  Hynes,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers,  Chairman;  D.  F.  Cleary,  Electrical  Workers;  Ed- 
ward Ryan,  Iron  Workers;  J.  V.  Moreschi,  Laborers;  John 
Carroll,  Plasterers. 

Committee  on  Law — L.  P.  Lindelof,  Painters,  Chairman; 
Patrick  Drew,  Plumbers;  William  F.  Bauers,  Iron  Workers; 
Stephen  C.  Hogan,  Marble  Polishers;  Charles  J.  Case,  Lath- 
ers. 
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Committee  ou  Organization — ^Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lath- 
ers, Chairman;  M.  W.  Mitchell,  Stone  Cutters;  James 
Knoud,  Painters;  Thomas  Hughes,  Teamsters;  Ed.  Bieretz. 
Electrical  Workers. 

Committee  on  Local  Councils — P.  J.  Morrin,  Iron  Work- 
ers, Chairman;  Thomas  Redding,  Sheet  Metal  Workers;  G. 
E.  Brissman,  Electrical  Workers;  Sam  Squibb,  Granite 
Cutters;  Harry  Hagen,  Lathers;  J.  M.  Gillespie,  Teamsters. 

Committee  on  Adjustment — H.  H.  Broach,  Electrical 
Workers,  Chairman;  James  Moriarty,  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers; M.  J.  Colleran,  Plasterers;  D.  J.  Tobin,  Teamsters; 
P.  J.  Commerford,  Engineers. 

"  The  President  announced  that  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness would  be  reports  of  officers. 

Delegate  Huddell  moved  that  reading  of  the  reports  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  they  be  referred  to  the  proper 
committees  at  once. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  by  unanimous  vote. 

President  McDonough,  in  the  selection  of  his  Commit- 
tees, appointed  all  of  your  delegates  upon  Committees  f 
the  Convention:  Brother  Hagen  having  been  appointed  ot. 
the  Committee  of  Local  and  State  Councils;  Brother  George 
T.  Moore  upon  the  Committee  of  Secretary-Treasurer's  Re- 
port; Brother  Charles  J.  Case  upon  the  Committee  of  Laws, 
and  President  McSorley  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization. 

The  Report  of  the  President  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention and  the  different  parts  thereof  referred  to  the 
respective  Committees. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary- Treasurer  showed  that  the 
Department  had  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  average 
paid-up  membership  of  555,355,  as  against  848,686  at  the 
previous  Convention;  this  decline  of  almost  300,000  is  rep- 
resented by  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  from  membership  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Aside  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  Carpenters  from 
the  Department,  the  other  affiliated  International  Unions 
seemed  to  have  fairly  well  held  their  own  during  the  past 
year  in  one  of  the  worst  industrial  depressions  that  has 
ever  been  experienced  in  this  country. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  also  showed  that 
the  Department  is  in  a  very  healthy  financial  condition, 
showing  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  Department  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $107,031.51  or  an  increase  of 
$7,508.37,  for  that  year. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Council  was  submitted  to 
the  Convention.  It  was  a  voluminous  document  and 
touched  upon  many  different  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  building  trades  mechanics  all  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  various  subjects  in  this  report 
were  referred  to  the  respective  Committees  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  consideration  and  action. 

Among  the  matters  referred  to  the  Convention  hy  the 
Executive  Council  was  the  controversy  between  the  Inter- 
national Asociation  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers 
and  our  International  Union,  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  over  REINFORCING  STEEL  IN  CON- 
CRETE work  in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  granted  by  the 
International  Union  to  Local  No.  46  of  New  York  City. 
Upon  this  subject  a  conference  was  ordered  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  Officers  of  both  International  Unions  and  Presi- 
dent McDonough  of  the  Building  Trades  Department,  in 
order  to  endeavor  to  try  and  bring  about  an  adjustment. 

The  following  Resolution  was  considered  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Department,  and  reported  upon  favor- 
ably to  the  Convention,  which  in  turn  adopted  the  same: 

Resolution  No.  7 — Subiiiiitt«5l  by  Executive  Council,  Build- 
ing Trades  Depai-Unent:  ' 

'    li.REAS:  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
•  "f  .America,  affiliated  to  this  body,  but  not  in  affi- 


liation with  the  Building  Trades  Department,  having  with- 
drawn sometime  ago,  and 

WHEREAS:  this  organization  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  International  Unions  of  the 
Building  Trades  who  are  also  affiliated  to  this  Federation, 
and 

WHEREAS:  the  said  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  have 
refused  to  adhere  to  or  obey  any  jurisdiction  that  has 
been  handed  down  by  the  late  Jurisdiction  Award  Board 
or  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  the  Department,  and 

WHEREAS:  by  their  actions  on  jurisdiction  matters, 
they  are  attempting  to  break  down  the  morale  and  weaken 
the  militancy  of  the  members  of  the  various  building  trades 
mechanics  within  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  and 

WHEREAS:  recently  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
they  permitted  the  members  of  the.r  Washington,  D.  C. 
locals  to  infringe  on  the  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  trades 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Garfinkle  job  and  the  Tower 
Building.  After  repeated  efforts  by  the  representative  of 
that  Association  and  the  ofticial  of  the  local  Building 
Trades  Council  to  adjust  the  difficulty,  the  trades  working 
on  th  s  job  were  compelled  to  stop  work.  Then  the  un- 
friendly contractor  procured  an  injunction,  and  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  was  restrained  from  compelling  the 
contractor  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Building  Trades  Council, 
the  Council  claiming  that  carpenters'  representatives  as- 
sisted the  contractor  in  procuring  the  restraining  order. 
The  local  counc  1  also  was  put  to  considerable  expense  to 
fight  the  case,  and 

WHEREAS:  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  have  protested  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Building  Trades  Department  against  the  carpen- 
ters' organization  infringing  on  all  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
various  unions  affiliated  with  that  council,  claiming  that 
it  has  cost  the  body  considerable  in  fighting  injunctions 
forced  upon  them  by  the  action  of  this  organization.  The 
Council  have  requested  that  they  be  given  some  redress  or 
remedy  by  the  Department,  so  that  the  rights  of  those 
locals  in  affiliation  with  the  Counc.l  shall  be  protected. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  That  this  Convention  notify  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  through  the  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eration that  they  must  cease  infringing  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  various  International  Unions  who  are  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  once,  and  to  obey 
the  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment in  favor  of  the  respective  International  organizations, 
failure  on  their  part  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  the  penalty  be  invoked  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Convention  also  went  on  record  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Resolution  asking  that  the  Government  change  the  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  convict  labor  being 
used  in  the  constructi(  n  of  government  penal  institutions. 

The  Convention  also  went  on  record  as  approving  the 
"Sproul  Bill,"  H.  R.  9232,  and  instructed  the  incoming 
officers  of  the  Department  to  endeavor  to  have  this  Bill 
passed,  or  some  similar  bill,  that  would  give  relief  to  the 
Building  Trades  mechanics  throughout  the  country.  A 
copy  of  the  Bill  is  as  follows: 

"A  BILL  to  regulate  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  and 
subcontractors  on  public  works  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  services 
and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are  or 
may  be  employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  on  the 
construction  or  repair  of  any  public  work  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  paid  for  at 
not  less  than  the  standard  wage  for  comparable  work  In 
the  city  of  not  less  than  50,000  population  nearest  the  site 
where  the  work  Is  to  be  executed  by  such  laborers  or  me- 
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chanics,  such  standard  wage  to  be  determined  by  a  full 
examination  of  wage  rates  which  have  been  establ'shed  by 
the  jo'nt  action  of  employers  and  employees  or  which  have 
been  accepted  by  both  as  the  standard  wage. 

Sec.  2.  Every  contract  made  to  which  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  and  every  such  con- 
tract made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  may  require  or  involve  the 
employment  of  laborers  or  mechanics  on  the  construction 
or  repair  of  any  such  public  work  of  the  United  States  or 
said  Distr  ct  shall  contain  a  provision  that  all  laborers  oi 
mechanics  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the 
contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  or  any  subcon- 
tractor contracting  for  any  part  of  said  work  contemplated, 
shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  standard  wage  for  compar 
ble  work  determined  as  provided  in  Section  1  of  this  act; 
and  every  such  contract  shall  stipulate  a  penalty  of  $5  foi" 
each  laborer  or  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  for  which 
less  than  the  said  standard  wage  shall  have  been  paid  and 
any  officer  or  person  designated  as  inspector  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  under  any  such  contract,  or  to  aid  in  the 
enforcing  of  the  fulfillment  thereof,  shall,  upon  observa- 
tion or  investigation,  forthwith  report  to  the  proper  officer 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  all  vio- 
lations of  the  provisions  of  this  act  directed  to  be  made 
in  every  such  contract,  together  with  the  name  of  each 
laborer  or  mechanic  who  has  been  paid  less  than  the  rate 
of  wages  for  comparable  work  determined  as  provided  in 
Section  1  of  this  act  in  violation  of  such  stipulation  and  the 
day  of  such  violation;  and  the  amount  of  the  penalt'es  im- 
posed according  to  the  stipulation  in  any  such  contract 
Bhall  be  directed  to  be  withheld  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  officer 
or  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  approve  the  payment 
of  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract  ""hether  the  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  such  contract  is  by  the  contractor 
or  any  subcontractor. 

Sec.  3.  Each  executive  department,  independent  estab- 
lishment, commission,  board,  or  other  Government  agency 
having  authority  to  make  contracts  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  prior  to  advertising  for  proposals  for 
the  construction  or  repair  of  any  publ'c  work  of  the  United 
States  or  of  said  district,  shall  determine  by  impartial  in- 
vestigation the  standard  wage  rates,  for  comparable  work, 
as  provided  in  Section  1  of  this  act. 

That  in  considering  the  bids  and  in  the  determination 
of  the  contract  award  every  executive  department,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  commission,  board,  or  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  having  authority  to  make  contracts  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  public  funds  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  any  contractor 
or  subcontractor. 

That  if  it  annears  to  any  excvjJtive  department,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  commission,  board,  or  other  Gov- 
ernmpnt  agencv,  t'^at  any  bids  were  ba^^ed  on  a  lower  wage 
than  that  wh'ch  would  be  determined  by  Section  1  of  this 
act  for  the  proiect,  then  it  shall  not  be  incumbent  upon 
such  department,  independent  establishment,  commission. 
l)oard.  or  other  Government  agency  to  accept  either  or  any 
such  bids. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  in  any  manner  to  apply  to  or  to  affect  contractors 
or  subcontractors  performing  work  on  contracts  which 
were  entered  into  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  or  under 
the  provisions  of  aopropriation  acts  approved  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act." 

The  above  Bill  was  intended  to  prevent  contractors  who 
employ  cheap  non-union  labor  from  going  into  well  or- 
ganized sections  and  competing  on  Government  work 
against  contractors  who  employ  efficient  union  Building 
Trades  Mechanics,  and  who  pay  the  standard  prevailin-? 
wages  in  those  localities. 

The  Convention  also  approved  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Department  in  adopting 
the  plan  known  as  THE  BOARD  OP  TRADE  CLAIMS, 
which  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  settling  juris- 
dictional disputes  and  which  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, after  a  favorable  recommendation  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  "Executive  Council's  Report"  to  the  Convention. 
The  Committee's  recommendation  to  the  Convention,  was 
as  follows: 

"Your  Committee  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  many  inde- 
fensible disputes  over  jurisdiction  of  work  which  threatens 
every  union  building  operation  and  are  so  conspicuously 
absent  on  the  non-union  operation.  Jurisdictional  disputes 
affect  both  union  man  and  friendly  contractor.  There  is 
so  much  that  can  be  said  of  the  inconsistencies  and  inde- 
fensible features  of  such  disputes,  but  the  mere  mention 
of  them  is  absurd,  and  to  mention  them  is  to  but  dignify 
them.  Therefore,  your  Committee  in  the  hope  of  remov- 
ing such  sad  spectacles  from  the  operation  and  adjusting 
them  by  a  sane  method,  commends  the  Board  of  Trade 
Claims  to  this  Convention,  and  recommends  its  ratification 
by  this  Convention  assembled.  We  can  no  longer  impose 
the  penalty  of  such  disputes  on  the  union  operation,  har- 
rassing  the  friendly  disposed  to  the  advantage  of  the  non- 
union contractors  and  those  who  advocate  their  employ- 
ment." 

THE  BOARD  OK  TR.ADE  rT.,.AIIVIS 
Pi'eamble. 

The  construction  industry  is  constantly  confronted  witli 
many  and  complex  problems. 

Conditions  in  the  industry  are  ever  changing  due  to  im- 
proved and  changing  methods,  materials,  engineering,  de- 
sign, etc. 

These  changing  conditions  present  peculiar  and  unusual 
problems  to  both  employer  and  labor. 

Labor  in  the  construction  field  is  sub-divided  into  trade 
groups,  each  of  which  has  its  own  particular  work  to  per- 
form. This  field  labor  becomes  skilled  in  its  particular 
class  of  work  by  application  and  study. 

The  question  of  which  trade  shall  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  doing  certain  work  upon  a  construction 
project  when  new  materials  and  methods  are  presented 
is  at  times  difficult  to  determine. 

However,  the  insistence  by  two  or  more  trades  that  the 
placing  of  the  material  or  manufactured  product,  or  that 
the  work  to  be  performed  is  properly  theirs,  and  unwilling- 
ingness  on  the  part  of  any  trade  to  concede  to  another  the 
right  of  erection  or  installation  makes  it  necessary  that 
there  be  set  up  a  tribunal  or  board  that  shall  determine 
such  matters  and  which  shall  also  determine  whether  the 
issue  has  already  been  disposed  of  by  decision  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  there  shall  be  further  consideration  of 
the  issue. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  entire  industry  and  the 
public  that  means  be  found  whereby  these  costly  and 
troublesome  questions  may  be  amicably,  economically  and 
expeditiously  disposed  of  that  construction  may  proceed 
un'nterrupted,  and  with  the  distinct  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  hereto  that  there  shall  be  no  abandon- 
ment of  the  work  or  refusal  to  do  the  work  pending  a  de- 
cision to  be  arrived  at  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth, 
prompts  us  to  set  up  and  make  effective  this  BOARD  OF 
TRADE  CliAIMS. 

Now  therefore  this  agreement  entered  into  this  

 day  of   1930, 

by  and  between  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Building  Trades  Employers,  to  be  signed  by  affi- 
liated International  Unions  and  Employers'  Association, 
parties  hereto.    It  is  agreed: 

ARTICLE  1.  The  Board  of  Trade  Claims  shall  consist 
of  the  Extciitive  Council  of  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  an  equal 
number  from  the  National  Association  of  Building  Trades 
Employers. 

ARTICLE  2.  The  Board  .shall  elect  from  within  its 
membership  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chairman. 

ARTICLE  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Building  Trades 
Department  shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Board.  The  Sec- 
retai-y  shall  engage  such  assistants  as  may  be  required, 
subject    to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

ARTICLE  4.  The  Board  of  Trade  Claims  shall  meet  at 
least  four  times  each  year  and  also  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  both  sides  of 
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the  Board.  The  first  meeting  of  the  year  shall  he  the  an 
nual  meeting:. 

ARTICLE  5.  The  Board  of  Trade  Claims  shall  receive 
only  from  International  Unions  claims  for  jurisdiction  or 
control  over  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  on  construction 
work.  All  International  Unions  affiliated  with  the  Building 
Trades  Department  shall  be  notified  and  sent  a  copy  of  any 
claims  made,  by  registsred  mail  and  receipt  returned. 

ARTICLE  6.  The  Board  shall  investigate  each  claim 
and  determins  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  has  already 
been  disposed  of.  However,  the  Board  shall  recognize  and 
shall  not  allow  to  be  reopened,  except  by  consent  of  th  > 
trades  involved,  any  past  decision  rendered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  or  Building  Trades  Department 
or  the  former  National  Board  for  Jurisdictional  Awards, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Building  Trades  Depart- 
oient.  and  which  decisions  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board. 

ARTICLE  7.  If  the  claim  has  not  been  determined  al- 
ready by  decision  or  otherwise,  the  matter  shall  be  set 
for  arbitration. 

ARTICLE  S.  The  Board  shall  immediately  state  the 
question  to  be  arbitrated  and  shall  request  the  claimants 
to  immediately  name  their  arbitrators. 

ARTICLE  9.  Each  claimant  shall  name  its  arbitrator 
within  fiften  days  and  the  arbitrators  so  chosen  shall  name 
an  umpire  within  ten  days  thereafter.  Should  the  arbi- 
trators fail  to  agree  on  an  umpire  within  ten  days,  then 
the  President  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  shall 
within  fifteen  days  thereafter  submit  to  the  arbitrators 
three  names  from  within  the  construction  industry,  and 
the  arbitrators  shall  within  five  days  thereafter  name  an 
umpire  from  within  the  industry  or  select  one  of  the  three 
so  submitted,  and  should  they  fail  with'n  five  days  to  agree 
upon  an  umpire,  then  the  first  available  of  the  names  so 
submitted  shall  be  accepted  as  the  umpire. 

ARTICLE  10.  Should  there  be  but  two  claimants,  one 
of  which  fails  to  name  its  arbitrator  within  the  stated 
time,  the  work  in  question  shall  be  declared  in  possession 
of  the  trade  which  names  the  arbitrator  within  such  time. 
Should  there  be  more  than  two  claimants,  any  trade  which 
fails  to  name  its  arbitrator  within  the  stated  time  shall  be 
eliminated  from  the  arbitration. 

ARTICLE  11.  Where  there  are  but  two  claimants  the 
decision  of  any  two  of  the  arbitration  committee  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  the  parties.  Where  there  are  more 
than  two  claimants  and  a  majority  decision  cannot  be  ar- 
rived at,  then  the  decision  of  the  umpire  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  parties. 

ARTICLE  12.  The  arbitrators  shall  in  each  instance 
consider  all  evidence  presented  relevant  to  the  question  as 
stated  and  shall  render  a  decision  wUhin  ten  (10)  days 
after  the  hearing  of  evidence  and  arguments,  and  shall 
present  said  decision  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Claims  in 
writing. 

ARTICLE  1.3.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  a  de- 
cision is  clear,  concise,  and  in  line  with  the  QUESTION  AS 
STATED,  the  Board  shall  approve  the  decision  and  shall 
set  a  date  upon  which  such  decision  shall  become  effective, 
which  date  shall  not  exceed  ninety  (90)  days  thereafter. 

All  decisions  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Claims  shall  be 
mads  uniformly  effective  in  all  localities. 

ARTICLE  14.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  a  de- 
cision is  not  in  line  with  the  QUESTION  AS  STATED,  th-n 
it  shall  be  immediately  sent  back  to  the  arbitrators  for 
further  consideration. 

ARTICLE  15.  No  lawyer  shall  act  as  arbitrator,  um- 
pire or  counsel  in  any  proceedings  held  under  this  plan. 

ARTICLE  16.  It  is  not  the  purpose  in  setting  up  this 
Board  to  disturb  conditions  which  are  satisfa-tory  in  an\ 
community,  and  decisions  rendered  in  thi  manner  herein 
set  forth  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  conditions  in  such 
community  if  they  are  at  variance  with  the  decisions  except 
as  .set  forth  in  ARTICLE  17. 

ARTICLE  17.  Should  a  condition  exist  in  any  com- 
munity wherein  the  employer  of  the  trade  in  possession 
of  the  work  and  some  other  trade  object  to  the  continu- 
ance of  such  trade  in  possession  of  the  work,  then  upon 
joint  request  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Claims  by  these  two 
parties,  the  arbitration  decision  as  handed  down  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  Claims  shall  be  made  effective  in  that  com- 
nuinity  or  district. 


ARTICLE  18.  A  quorum  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Claims 
shall  be  a  majority  of  its  members.  A  majority  vote  shall 
prevail  on  all  questions. 

ARTICLE  19.  The  arbitrators  and  the  ump're  shall 
be  paid  by  the  parties  to  the  arbitration  and  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  request  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  fees 
agreed  upon  will  be  paid. 

ARTICLE  20.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Cla  ms  shall  serve  until  December  31st  of  each  year  or 
until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

ARTICLE  21.  Resignations  or  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
from  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  the  National  Association  of  Build- 
ing Trades  Employers,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term. 

ARTICLE  22.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  off  ce  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Claims  shall  be  equally  borne  between  the 
parties  hereto. 

ARTICLE  23.  Each  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  pay  any 
salaries  or  expenses  of  their  respective  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Claims. 

ARTICLE  24.  There  may  be  set  up  wherever  there 
is  a  Building  Trades  Council  and  an  Employers'  organiza- 
tion in  the  construction  industry,  a  conference  board,  ar- 
bitrat  on  board,  or  local  Board  of  Trade  Claims,  composed 
of  parties  to  this  plan,  which  shall  temporarily  determine 
jurisdictional  claims  for  that  district  when  such  claims 
arise  between  meetings  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
Claims,  and  the  dec'sion  by  such  local  board  shall  be 
effective  only  unfl  a  final  decision  is  handed  down  by  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  Claims,  and  there  shall  be  no 
strike,  abandonment  of  the  work,  or  refusal  to  do  the 
work  or  to  go  upon  the  job,  because  of  jurisdictional 
claims. 

ARTICLE  25.  Such  local  board,  arbitration  board,  or 
Board  of  Trade  Claims  shall  meet  wthin  72  hours  of  the 
prsentation  of  a  claim  and  shall  render  its  decision  within 
7  2  hours  thereafter. 

ARTICLE  26.  Before  proceed  ng  with  the  arbitration 
of  any  local  jurisdictional  issue,  the  matt'^r  shall  first  be 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
Claims,  to  ascertain  if  the  matter  in  dispute  has  already 
been  Nationally  determined. 

ARTICLE  27.  Should  any  local  labor  union  fail  w  th- 
5n  twenty-four  hours,  to  abide  by  and  work  u"der  any  de- 
cision arrived  at  as  here'n  set  forth,  then  the  InternaMonal 
I'nion.  of  which  that  union  is  a  part,  shall  be  notified  o? 
the  failure  and  Rhall  furnish  skilled  men  to  do  the  work 
within  forty-eight  hours  thereafter. 

ARTICLE  28.  Should  the  International  Un-on  fail  to 
furnish  men  as  herein  set  forlh.  then  the  employers  shall 
be  at  liberty,  w  thout  being  adjudged  in  vi'^lat'on  of  this 
agreement  or  any  trade  agreement,  to  fill  the  places  with 
such  men,  members  of  other  unions,  as  in  his  judgment 
can  perform  the  work,  and  the  members  of  such  unions 
shall  do  the  work. 

ARTICLE  29.  Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  this  aeree- 
mcnt  is  to  maintain  Peace  and  Harmony  in  the  Industry 
in  the  pubPc  interest  and  to  foster  its  e"onom'c  welfare,  it 
is  recommended  to  architects,  engineers,  bu  lders.  owners, 
contractors  and  others  concerned  with  constru'^tion  work, 
that  the  decisions  and  findings  handed  down  bv  this  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade  Claims  be  observed  in  th^  drawing 
up  of  specifications,  and  in  the  making  of  contrants.  A 
strict  ob'servance  of  th's  will  contr  bute  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Industry  and  "'ill  g=ve  to  the  public  the 
necessarv  assurance  in  their  building  operations. 

ARTICLE  30.     It  's  agreed  by  the  parties  to  th's  plan, 
that  all  provisions  of  said  plan  shall  be  fullv  cari-ied  out 
by  their  membership.     Any  of  their  memoes  failin?:  to 
comply  herewith  shall  be  disciplined  by  their  respective  j 
organizations. 

This  agreement  shall  b»  continued  in  full  force  and  i 
effect  unfl  December  31,  1932. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  plan  may  be  the  means  of  | 
eliminating  many  of  the  jurisdictional  disputes  that  have  i 
heretofore  appeared  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pro-  j 
gress  of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  this  country. 
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Th3  only  objection  to  the  above  Plan  was  expressed  by 
President  Broach  of  the  Electrical  Workers,  who  made 
the  following  statement: 

"I  would  like  to  have  the  Electrical  Workers  recorded 
as  voting  NO  on  that  section  of  the  report.  We  will  not 
s  gn  or  be  bound  by  the  arrangement.  I  trust  if  it  is  con- 
summated that  those  who  are  a  party  to  the  Plan  will  not 
take  sui-h  action  as  will  force  us  to  sever  our  relations  with 
the  Department.  I  say  this  so  you  w.ll  understand  our 
position.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  tell  you  this,  but 
it  is  our  feeling  for  the  plan.' 

President  McDonough  ordered  the  remarks  of  Delegate 
Broach  recorded. 

The  Convention  also  went  on  record  as  protesting 
against  the  delay  caused  by  the  red  tape  methods  in  Gov- 
ernment building  construction  programs,  and  instructed 
the  Officers  of  the  Dapartment  to  insist  that  the  building 
construction  program  of  the  government  be  put  forth  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible,  the 
present  unemployment  situation  among  building  trades 
mechanics. 

The  Reports  of  the  Officers  to  the  Convention  showed 
that  there  was  much  progress  being  made  with  the  FIVE- 
DAY  Week,  all  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


The  Reports  of  the  officers  and  delegates  in  attendance 
at  the  Convention  showed  that  the  depression  in  the  build- 
ing industry  during  the  past  year  is  the  worst  that  they 
have  ever  experienced. 

There  were  very  few  disputes  between  the  affiliated 
trades  taken  up  in  the  Department  Convention;  most  of 
them  that  existed  were  attempted  to  be  adjusted  through 
conferences  between  the  officials  of  the  International  or- 
ganization involved. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year; 

M.  J.  (McDonough,  President;  A.  M.  Huddell,  First  Vice 
President;  John  J.  Hynes,  Second  Vice  President;  L.  P. 
Lindelof,  Third  Vice  President;  P.  J.  Morrin,  Fourth  Vice 
President;  Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Fifth  Vice  President;  H.  H. 
Broach,  Sixth  Vice  President;  Wm.  J.  Spencer,  Secretary- 
Treasurar. 

Respectifully  submitted, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 
GEO.   T.  MOORE, 
CHARLES  J.  CASE, 
HARRY    .1.  HAGEN, 

Delegates. 


Report  of   the  Delegates  to  the  Fiftieth  Convention  of  the  American 

Federation   of  Labor 


Brothers: 

We,  your  delegates,  elected  to  represent  the  Internation- 
al Union  at  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  folowing  report: 

"Pursuant  to  law,  the  fiftieth  annual  convention  of  the 
Amer  can  Federation  of  Labor  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Statler  Hotel,  by  P.  Harry 
Jennings,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs, 
Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  who  intro- 
duced Nathan  Sidd,  President  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  and  at 
Intervals  during  tha  morning,  musical  selections  were  given 
by  Stone's  Orchestra,  composed  of  union  musicians. 

Chairman  Sidd:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  fake  the  great- 
est of  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  His  Eminence  Cardi 
nal  O'Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  who  will  deliver  the 
invocation. 

INVOCATION 

(His  Eminence,  Cardinal  O'Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston) 
My  dear  Off'cers  and  Members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor — It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  here 
with  you  this  morning  especially  to  offer  a  prayer  to 
Almighty  God,  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  this  great 
organization,  beseeching  Him  to  give  us  His  grace  and  His 
blessing.  I  hope  on  another  occasion,  Friday  afternoon, 
1  think  the  t'me  has  been  set,  to  come  here  and  address 
you  in  a  more  formal  manner,  but  now  I  beg  of  you  to  raise 
up  your  hearts  to  Almighty  God  and  ask  His  blessing  upon 
this  convention. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Father,  Who  hast  blessed  and  sanc- 
tified labor  and  the  toil  of  our  hands,  we  come  into  Thy 
sacred  presence  to  adore  Thy  goodness  and  to  implore  Thy 
help.  Grant  us  to  see  the  justice  of  Thy  eternal  laws 
and  give  us  wisdom  and  strength  to  walk  in  Thy  light. 
Give,  us  counsel  to  understand  Thy  holy  will  and  courage 
and  fort.tude  to  say  and  to  do  the  right  to  learn  not 


only  what  is  our  duty  by  law,  but  what  is  our  duty  to  Thee, 
to  our  neighbor  and  to  our  country.  This  we  ask  in  the 
name  of  Thy  Divine  Son,  Who  labored  and  toiled,  not  for 
Himself  but  for  us  and  all  mankind  of  every  class  and  race 
and  clime,  and  Who  taught  us  humbly  to  say  to  Thee:  Our 
Father,  Who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us,  and 
lead  us  not  into  temptation  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Amen." 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mr.  Nathan  Sidd, 
President  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  Mr.  James 
T.  Moriarity,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Honorable  Frank  G.  Allen,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  (Massachusetts,  and  the  Honorable  James  M.  Cur- 
ley,  Mayor  of  Boston.  The  following  is  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston,  which  we  think  is  inter- 
esting enough  to  include  in  this  report: 

Mr.  Presiding  Officer,  worthy  National  President,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  National  Board  and  delegates 
to  this  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,— 
I  did  not  write  out  a  speech  for  this  occasion.  The  boys 
asked  me  if  I  had  a  copy  when  I  came  in.  Personally  I 
would  rather  talk  to  you  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of 
heart  and  mind,  because  no  single  organization,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  has  done  more  for  the  American 
people  and  humanity  than  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Over  in  the  country  of  my  ancestors  it  is  customary  to 
present  soma  one  in  whom  you  are  mutually  interested  with 
a  cane  that  has  thorns  on  it.  and  usually  a  fairly  healthy 
knob,  not  only  as  a  token  of  appreciation  but  as  a  measure 
of  possible  future  defense.  So  I  brought  one  of  those  canes 
here  to  present  to  the  head  of  this  organization.  We  call 
it  the  constitutional  big  stick.  Three  of  them  are  to  be 
presented  this  year — one  to  the  head  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, one  to  the.  head  of  this  splendid  organization,  and  a 
third  to  the  man  who  made  it  possible  for  the  American 
forces  to  continue  as  an  independent  fighting  unit  rather 
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than  as  a  tail  kite  of  any  army,  and  who  made  possible 
the  writing  of  luminous  pages  of  American  history  for  the 
people  of  the  world — General  Pershing.  The  constitutional 
big  stick  was  cut  from  an  elm  tree  that  grew  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  first  shot  was  fired  in  the  movement  for 
American  liberty  at  Lexington — not  Concord.  And  it 
affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  present  it  to  a  man  who. 
as  head  of  a  great  organization,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  solitary  individual  during  his  term  of  service  to  up- 
hold in  its  fullest,  its  purest  and  its  most  idealistic  sense 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — President  Green  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Now,  sir,  having  presented  you  with  a  most  useful  wea- 
pon for  entry  into  our  city,  we  want  to  take  occasion  to 
assure  you  that  you  will  never  have  to  use  it  in  Boston, 
because  it  is  a  like  pleasure  for  me  to  present  you,  sir,  with 
a  key  of  the  City  of  Boston,  emblematic  of  the  love  and 
affection  of  every  worth-while,  thoughtful  American  man 
has  for  the  character  of  service  that  has  been  rendered 
the  people  and  the  world  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  So  we  present  you  not  only  with  a  key  to  the  city, 
but  with  a  key  to  our  hearts. 

And  so,  my  friends,  we  are  living  in  a  most  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  organized  labor 
celebrates  its  golden  jubilee  in  the  very  year  that  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of  Boston  observe  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony. 

Out  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  came  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  and  with  the  advent  of  the  courageous  and 
adventurous  pioneers,  typifying  the  pure  womanhood,  and 
the  hardy  manhood  of  every  land  in  the  whole  world,  the 
development  in  a  pioneering  country  where  the  soil  was  not 
aver  friendly,  where  the  climate  was  not  very  inviting,  and 
where  the  natives,  the  Indians,  rather  resented,  as  any- 
body should  resent,  the  taking  of  their  property  and  the 
invasion  of  their  rights.  It  called  for  the  development  of 
what  was  developed  in  America — the  development  of  our 
highest  conceivable  character  of  faith — a  faith  based  largely 
on  realization  of  the  knowledge  that  unless  all  stuck  to- 
gether in  a  strange  land  and  under  those  trying  conditions 
there  was  no  hope  for  a  solitary  individual. 

We  may  criticize,  as  we  will  and  as  we  do,  the  weaknesses 
and  the  ills  and  the  vicious  strains  that  predominated  from 
time  to  time  in  the  lives  of  the  Puritans  and  in  the  Puritan 
character,  but  there  is  no  thoughtful  individual  that  will 
ever  find  fault  with  that  which  represented  the  fruition  of 
the  development  of  faith,  namely,  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Republic  and  the  contribution  to  the  flags 
of  the  world  of  the  flag  of  our  own  country — the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Now,  then,  a  most  unusual  feature  of  our  existence  as  a 
people  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  and  every 
individual  under  the  law  is  entitled  to  the  same  right  and 
privilege  in  the  matter  of  suffrage,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  work  have  always  in  their  power  sufficient  vot- 
ing strength  to  repeal  any  law  or  to  enact  any  law  if 
they  stand  united,  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  were  it  not  for 
this  great  and  very  necessary  potential  asset  to  the  life  of 
the  American  people  you  would  scarcely  find  one  of  the 
humanitarian  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  American 
nation  in  which  we  take  a  pardonable  pride  at  the  present 
lime.  Our  government  was  organized  with  three  branches, 
the  executive,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial,  but  those 
three  branches  needed  another  necessary  branch  in  order 
to  properly  function  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  into 
the  life  of  the  world,  out  of  somewhere,  out  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  want  and  the  woe  and  the  tears  and  the  priva- 
tion of  the  people  came  this  God-given  contribution  to 
American  progress  and  humanity- — the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

The  world  of  America  is  beginning  to  wake  up  and  the 
vhole  world  is  waking  up.    We  are  awakening  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  six  hundred  Communists  in  Cleveland  attempting 
to  storm  the  train  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Why.  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
:  :hest  nation  in  the  world,  with  more  money  in  control  of 
^f-   Federal   treasury  and  the  trust  companies  and  the 
•V    and  financial  institutions  of  the  land  than  any  other 
IS  unable  to  solve  an  economic  problem  that  would 
•    work   for   the   able-bodied,   willing   workers  of 

iiiffting,  Mr.  President,  the  other  day.    I  called 


it.  I  confess  I  was  not  very  hopeful  of  co-operation,  but 
I  received  it.  I  sent  an  invitation  to  the  president  of  every 
university  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  have  some  twenty-five, 
and  to  the  heads  of  every  economic  department  of  every 
university  in  Massachusetts.  All  attended,  and  I  asked 
them  what?  I  asked  them  if  it  was  not  about  time  that 
we  relieve  organized  labor  of  the  burden  of  providing  a 
program  that  would  make  for  safety  and  sanity  and  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  American  Republic,  if  these  ques- 
tions were  not  the  business  of  the  entire  American  people 
rather  than  the  business  of  organized  labor  alone.  And 
I  said  to  them  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  here  now, 
that  we  never  have  fully  appreciated,  we  never  have  appre- 
ciated in  any  sense  just  what  organized  labor  has  done  for 
America  and  humanity — a  handful  of  men  with  only  a  lim- 
ited membership  fortunate  enough  to  have  enjoyed  a  college 
education,  lim.ted  in  finances,  limited  in  numbers,  and  at 
one  time  or  another  with  every  hand,  even  the  hand  of  the 
W'Orkers  themselves  raised  against  them  and  the  power 
of  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  power  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  of  the  militia  organized  from 
time  to  time  and  drawn  on  them  to  destroy  them — and 
yet  they  have  gone  on,  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  century 
they  have  given  to  America  the  things  in  which  we  re- 
joice and  of  which  we  would  be  ashamed  of  ourselves 
if  we  did  not  have — the  eigh-hour  day,  the  Saturday  half 
holiday,  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  the  maternity 
benefit  act,  and  countless  other  laws  that  make  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  that  make  for  peace  and  happiness 
in  the  home  and  patriotism  in  the  land. 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  have  to  travel  that  long 
road,  that  weary  road  in  the  lonesome  fashion  in  the  future 
that  you  have  traveled  in  the  past.  I  like  to  think  of  a  lit- 
tle poem  I  learned  many  years  ago,  which  I  th.nk  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  organized  labor.    It  runs: 

"It's  easy  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  talk  to  the  man 
in  the  shade. 

It's  easy  to  float  in  a  well  trimmed  boat  and  point  out 

the  places  to  wade. 
It's  easy  to  tell  the  toiler  how  best  he  may  carry  the 

pack. 

But  no  man  can  test  the  burden's  weight  until  it  has 
been  on  his  back." 

The  burden  has  been  on  the  back  of  labor  for  fifty  years, 
and  now  to  stem  a  possible  tide  of  Communism,  now  to 
stem  a  possible  tide  of  unrest,  now  to  develop  an  economic 
condition  that  will  make  for  safety,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  help.  Everybody  wants  to  help  you,  not  for  the 
settlement  of  the  immediate  and  pressing  emergency  that 
now  exists,  but  to  prevent  recurrences  in  the  future. 

Lloyd  George  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  every 
two  and  a  half  years  in  the  last  century  they  have  had 
industrial  depression  in  Great  Britain.  In  America  we  have 
had  one  every  seven  years  and  we  have  shortly  got  to 
make  our  choice  between  the  adoption  of  a  dole  system  that 
will  sap  the  initiative  and  the  character  and  the  pioneer 
experience  that  has  ever  been  evidenced  in  the  American 
people  or  an  economic  system  that  will  provide  work  and 
the  wages  for  those  in  need  of  work  and  wages.  It  is  a 
great  task.  It  must  feel  good,  after  fifty  years  of  fighting, 
to  realize  you  have  reached  that  stage  in  the  fight  where 
the  justice  of  your  cause  has  received  the  recognition  that 
will  ultimately  mean  united  support  in  the  solving  of  this 
great  economic  problem,  the  equitable  solution  of  which 
is  ne'cessary  if  the  American  Republic  is  to  endure. 

President  Green  responded  to  all  of  the  addresses  of 
welcome  in  the  following  remarks: 

President  Green:  My  Friends,  Officers  and  Delegates 
of  the  Convention:  In  the  opening  of  my  response  to 
these  most  wonderful  addresses  delivered  by  the  Governor 
of  this  Commonwealth  and  the  Mayor  of  this  city  and  lep- 
resentatives  of  labor  of  both  City  and  State,  may  1  express 
to  you  my  consciousness  of  the  difficulty  with  which  I  am 
confronted  in  employing  language  that  would  adequately 
express  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us  for  these  inspiring 
messages.  We  are  happy,  indeed,  to  have  these  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  State  and  of  the  city  come 
to  us  this  morning  in  such  a  sincere  and  earnest  way  and 
speak  to  us  words  of  sympathetic  interest  and  approval  of 
the  work,  the  aims  and  the  policies  of  our  great,  humani- 
tarian labor  movement. 
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The  men  and  women  who  are  identified  with  our  great 
organization  love  it.  To  us  the  trade  union  movement  is 
well  nigh  a  religion;  but  when  we  hear  men  occupying 
such  exalted  and  representative  positions  as  these  men  do 
speak  in  term?  of  praise  of  our  movement,  our  hearts  are 
made  glad  and  we  become  conscious  more  than  ever  of  the 
worth  and  the  value  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  for  their 
visit  here  this  morning,  for  their  eloquent  and  logical  mes- 
sages. We  are  glad  to  know  they  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  American  Federation  of 
labor,  and  we  are  glad,  indeed,  to  know  that  they  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  constantly 
contending. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  that  the  reputation  of  the  great 
Mayor  of  the  great  City  of  Boston  has  been  ably  sustained 
this  morning,  not  only  in  the  eloquent  massage  he  deliv- 
ered, but  in  the  presentation  of  these  emblems  of  protec- 
tion and  hospitality  which  he  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  know  of  Mayor 
Curley  outside  of  the  City  of  Boston.  His  reputation  as  a 
great  executive,  a  humane,  a  God-fearing  man  and  a  noble, 
patriotic  citizen  has  reached  to  every  quarter  of  the  land; 
but  I  did  not  know  that  he  possessed  in  such  a  peculiar  way 
the  ability  to  anticipate  the  neds  of  a  poor,  defenseless 
man  like  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  presentati(>n  of  this  emblem  of  hospitality,  this  key 
to  the  city  and  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  makes  us  realize 
that  we  are  among  friends.  Not  only  does  his  word  convince 
us  that  we  are  at  home,  but  this  symbol  of  hospitality 
makes  a  deep  impression  upon  our  hearts  and  minds.  We 
are  indeed  privileged  to  meet  upon  this  occasion  in  the  City 
of  Boston  to  deliberate  in  this  wonderful  place,  to  breathe 
in  the  pure  air  of  fieedom  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  a 
noble  people. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  showed  that 
there  were  418  delegates,  representing  91  International 
and  National  Union,  4  Departments,  30  State  Federations 
of  Labor,  76  Central  Bodies,  35  Local  Trade  and  Federal 
Labor  Unions  and  5  Fraternal  Delegtes,  and  recommended 
that  they  be  seated. 

There  were  two  delegates  representing  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress,  Brothers  A.  A.  H.  Findlay  and  A.  Shaw. 
There  was  one  fraternal  delegate  representing  the  Ca- 
nadian Trades  &  Labor  Congress,  Brother  William  E. 
Stevenson;  one  delegate  representing  the  Women's  Inter- 
national Union  Label  League  and  Trade  Union  Auxiliary, 
Miss  Anna  Fitzgerald,  and  one  delegate  representing  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America,  Miss 
Matilda  Lindsay. 

In  the  selection  of  the  Committees  for  the  Convention. 
President  Green  selected  all  of  your  delegates  to  serve 
upon  Convention  Committees. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  to  the  Convention 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

'Members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor:  In  his 
invitation  that  I  should  address  you  on  this  occasion  Presi- 
dent Green  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  benefits 
to  labor  from  the  nation-wide  co-operation  initiated  at  the 
White  House  last  November  for  mitigation  of  the  effects 
of  the  present  depression. 

At  those  White  House  conferences  the  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  undertook  to  do  their  utmost  to  maintain 
the  rate  of  wages.  They  also  undertook  in  case  of  short- 
ened employment  to  distribute  work  as  evenly  as  possible 
over  their  regular  body  of  employees.  The  leaders  of  labor 
■undertook  to  urge  effort  in  production  and  to  prevent  con- 
flict and  dispute.  The  public  officials  and  the  managers  of 
industry  and  utilities  undertook  to  expand  construction 
work  to  mitigate  unemployment. 

We  have  now  had  nearly  a  year  in  which  to  observe  the 
working  of  these  arrangements.  These,  the  first  under- 
takings of  this  character  in  our  history,  have  been  carried 
out  in  astonishing  degree.     There  are,  of  course,  excep- 


tions, but  in  the  large  sense  our  great  manufacturing  com- 
panies, utilities,  and  business  houses  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  established  wages.  Employers  have  spread 
their  employment  systematically.  For  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  century  of  these  recurring  depressions  we  have 
been  practically  free  of  bitter  industrial  conflict. 

The  fine  co-operation  in  the  providing  organized  emer- 
gency employment  through  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
public  works  and  utility  construction  has  been  an  import- 
ant contribution  in  taking  up  the  slack  of  unemployment. 
The  measure  of  success  is  easily  demonstrated.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reports  to  me  that  public  works  and 
the  construction  work  by  the  railways  and  utilities  in  the 
last  eight  months  amount  to  about  $4,500,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  about  $4,000,000,000  in  the  same  period  of 
the  boom  year  of  1929,  or  an  increase  of  about  $500,000,- 
000.  In  all  previous  depressions  these  works  decreased, 
so  that  the  gain  is  more  than  even  the  apparent  figures. 

We  have  thus  had  nation-wide  co-operation  and  team 
play  which  have  gretly  ameliorated  the  hardship  of  this 
depression.  These  measures  have  served  as  a  practical 
system  of  unemployment  insurance.  There  are  some  unex- 
pected by-products.  Through  distribution  of  employment, 
large  numbers  of  workers  have  been  saved  from  being 
forced  into  competition  for  new  jobs;  the  sense  of  security 
that  the  job  is  theirs  by  part-time  employment  has  contri- 
buted to  relieve  much  of  the  fear,  despondency,  and  discour- 
agement that  come  to  men  and  women  in  search  of  new 
jobs  in  hard  times. 

I  would  indeed  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  an  appre- 
ciation, in  which  I  know  you  share,  to  the  thousands  of 
men  in  leadership  of  business  and  labor  who  have  served 
in  bringing  about  these  results.  In  the  face  of  decreasing 
prices  it  has  required  great  courage,  resolution,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  interest  of  their  employees  and  the  public  on  the 
part  of  our  great  manufacturers,  our  railways,  utilities, 
business  houses  and  public  officials. 

The  leaders  of  labor  have  likewise  contributed  their  part. 
Our  freedom  from  strike  and  lockout  is  well  evidenced  by 
the  statement  of  the  Department  of  Labor  that  in  the  last 
depression  there  were  more  than  2,000  labor  disputes,  many 
of  them  of  major  character  and  accompanied  by  great  pub- 
lic disorder,  as  compared  with  less  than  300  disputes  in 
this  period,  and  these  mostly  of  minor  character.  And  the 
great  body  of  labor  itself  deserves  much  praise,  for  never 
was  its  individual  efficiency  higher  than  today. 

The  undertakings  made  at  that  time  represent  a  growing 
sense  of  mutual  responsibility  and  a  willingness  to  be^id 
private  interests  to  the  general  good. 

We  still  have  a  burden  of  unemployment.  Although  it 
is  far  less  than  one-halt  in  proportion  to  our  workers  than 
in  either  England  or  Germany,  no  one  can  contemplate  its 
effect  in  hardship  and  discouragement  without  new  resolves 
to  continued  exertion  and  to  further  effort  in  solution  of 
our  great  economic  problem — stability  in  employment. 

Your  chairman  has  spoken  of  my  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  basis  of  wage.  Both  the  directors  of 
industry  and  your  leaders  have  made  great  progress  toward 
a  new  and  common  ground  in  economic  conceptions,  which, 
I  am  confldent,  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  our  economic 
progress  during  the  last  few  years.  That  is  the  conception 
that  industry  must  be  constantly  renovated  by  scientific 
research  and  invention;  that  labor  welcomes  these  labor 
saving  devices;  that  labor  gives  its  full  and  unrestricted 
effort  to  reduce  costs  by  the  use  of  these  machines  and 
methods;  that  the  savings  from  these  reduced  costs  shall 
be  shared  between  labor,  employer,  and  the  consumer.  It  is 
eration  for  an  advantage  that  is  not  only  mutual  but 
universal.  Labor  gains  either  through  increase  of  wage 
or  reduction  of  cost  of  living  or  shortened  hours.  Em- 
ployers gain  through  enlarged  consumption,  and  a  wider 
spread  distribution  of  their  products,  and  more  stable 
business.  Consumers  gain  through  lower  cost  of  what  they 
buy.  Indeed,  mass  production  must  be  accompanied  by 
mass  consumption  through  increased  standards  of  living 

A.  conception  of  this  sort  does  not  at  once  find  universal 
application.  We  ought  not  forget  that  it  is  something  new 
in  the  world's  economic  life.  And  there  are,  of  course, 
those  who  do  not  yet  believe.  It  is  as  far  apart  as  the  two 
poles  from  the  teachings  of  the  economists  of  100  years 
ago,  who  took  it  for  granted  that  the  well-being  of  the 
worker  could  be  purchased  only  at  the  expense  of  the  well- 
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beiiig  of  the  employer  or  some  other  group  in  the  commun- 
ity, and  further  that  wages  could  never  rise  above  subsist- 
ence or  the  number  of  workers  would  so  increase  as  to 
pull  the  weaker  back  into  the  cesspool  of  poverty. 

If  we  survey  the  Nation  broadly  we  shall  find  that  the 
diffusion  of  cost  economies  between  wages,  profits,  and 
prices  has  worked  out  fairly  well.  In  fact,  due  to  competi- 
tion and  the  necessity  to  average  profits  over  the  losses 
of  lean  years,  industry  in  the  national  sense  is  probably 
today  getting  the  least  of  the  three. 

From  the  acceptance  of  this  basis  of  industrial  relations 
I  believe  America  is  making  more  progress  toward  security, 
better  living,  and  more  hours  of  leisure  than  those  coun- 
tries which  are  seeking  to  continue  old  conceptions  of  the 
wage  and  to  patch  up  the  old  system  with  doles  of  various 
kinds  which  limit  the  independence  of  men.  Any  compari- 
son of  the  situation  of  our  labor  with  the  labor  of  those 
other  countries,  whether  in  times  of  high  prosperity  or 
today  in  times  of  temporary  depression,  should  carry  con- 
viction that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

No  system  is  or  can  be  free  of  difficulties  or  problems. 
The  rapidity  of  our  inventions  and  discoveries  has  intensi- 
fied many  problems  in  adjusting  what  we  nowadays  call 
technological  unemployment.  I  am  co-operating  with 
President  Green  and  representatives  of  employers'  associa- 
tions in  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  its  various  phases.  If 
we  stretch  our  vision  over  the  last  10  years  we  shall  find 
much  to  convince  us  that  the  problem  is  not  at  all  insur- 
mountable in  the  long  run.  It  is  estimated  by  some  of  our 
statisticians  that  in  this  period  over  2,000,000  workers 
have  been  displaced  from  older  industry  due  to  labor- 
saving  devices.  Some  way,  somehow,  most  of  these  were 
re-established  in  new  industry  and  new  services.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  not  revolve  our 
"economic  system  in  such  fashion  that  further  new  discover- 
ies and  inventions  will  further  increase  our  standard  of 
living  and  thereby  continue  to  absorb  men  who  are  dis- 
placed in  the  older  industries.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
period  of  readjustment  in  each  case  of  new  discovery,  and 
industry  has  need  of  a  larger  understanding  of  the  facts. 

It  is  this  process  of  readjustment  that  partly  causes  our 
present  difficulties  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  In 
that  industry  the  encroachments  of  electrical  power,  of  nat- 
ural gas,  of  improvements  in  consumption,  have  operated 
to  slow  down  the  annual  demand  from  its  high  peak,  leav- 
ing a  most  excessive  production  capacity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices  has  de- 
creased the  demand  for  mine  labor.  In  addition  to  its 
other  difficulties  must  be  counted  the  effect  of  the  multi- 
tude of  6,000  independent  mine  owners  among  7,000  mines, 
which  has  resulted  in  destructive  competition  and  final 
■breakdown  of  wages. 

All  these  conditions  have  culminated  in  a  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  industry  and  a  depth  of  human  misery  in  some 
sections  which  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  our  American  sys- 
tem. The  situation  has  been  under  investigation  of  our 
Government  departments,  by  Congress,  together  with  com- 
missions and  committees  of  one  sort  or  another,  for  the 
past  ten  years.  The  facts  are  known.  One  key  to  solu- 
tion seems  to  me  to  lie  in  reduction  of  this  destructive 
competition.  It  certainly  is  not  the  purpose  of  our  competi- 
tive system  that  it  should  produce  a  competition  which  de- 
stroys stability  in  an  industry  and  reduces  to  poverty  all 
those  within  it.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  maintain  that  degree 
of  competition  which  induces  progress  and  protects  the 
consumer.  If  our  regulatory  laws  be  at  fault  they  should 
be  revised. 

But  most  of  these  problems  are  problems  of  stability. 
With  the  job  secure,  other  questions  can  be  solved  with 
muf.li  more  assurances.  You,  as  workers,  know  best  of  all 
how  much  a  man  gains  from  security  in  his  job.  It  is  the 
insurance  of  his  manliness,  it  upholds  the  personal  valua- 
tion of  himself  and  of  his  family.  To  establish  a  system 
that  assures  this  security  is  the  supreme  challenge  to  our 
responsibility  as  representatives  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
workers  and  fellow  citizens.  The  discharge  of  that  re- 
sponsibility does  not  allow  present  difficulties  to  rob  us  of 
our  clear  vision  or  the  wholesome  faith  and  courageous 
agfcressive  character  for  which  our  country  has  been  long 
the  leader  of  the  world. 

Thp  demonstration  of  nation-wide  co-operation  and  team 
play  and  the  absence  of  conflict  during  this  depression  have 
Ini-r  a^f^d  the  stability  and  wholesomeness  of  our  indus- 


trial and  social  structure.  We  are  justified  in  feeling 
that  something  like  a  new  and  improved  tool  has  been 
added  to  the  working  kit  for  the  solution  of  our  future 
problems. 

No  one  would  invite  either  war  or  business  depression, 
but  from  them  may  come  some  new  inspirations.  We 
find  in  these  times  courage  and  sympathy,  generous  help- 
fulness from  our  work  people  to  those  unfortunates  suffer- 
ing not  alone  from  the  present  but  from  fear  for  their 
future.  We  find  inspiration  in  the  courage  of  our  employ- 
ers, the  resolution  of  the  Nation  that  we  shall  build  steadi- 
ly to  prevent  and  mitigate  the  destructiveness  of  these  great 
business  storms.  It  is  this  inspiration  which  gives  confi- 
dence for  the  future,  and  confirms  our  belief  in  fundamental 
human  righteousness  and  the  value  of  our  American  con- 
ception of  mutuality  of  interest  in  our  daily  work. 

A  synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Council  was 
read  to  the  Convention  by  First  Vice  President  Duffy.  The 
report  of  the  Council  was  in  printed  form  and  covered  96 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  touching  upon  almost  every 
conceivable  subject  affecting  the  interest  of  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  many 
other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  public  gener- 
ally. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Morrison  showed  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Federation  had  increased  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000.  The  Secretary's  re- 
port also  showed  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eration bad  improved  over  the  previous  report,  there  hav- 
ing been  an  increase  in  finances  of  close  to  $30,000.00. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Morrison  also  showed  that  the 
Federation  had  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  affili- 
ated with  it — 104  National  and  International  Unions,  4 
Departments,  49  State  Federations  of  Labor,  804  City  Cen- 
tral Bodies,  348  Local  Trade  and  Federal  Labor  Unions, 
663  Local  Department  Councils  and  29,226  Local  Unions, 
with  a  total  paid-up  membership  of  2,961,096. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building 
showed  that  this  building  was  now  on  a  paying  basis,  hav- 
ing a  reserve  fund  in  its  treasury  of  $55,070.58. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  showed  that  there  was  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  on  hand  in  the  treasury  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  the  sum  of  $363,721.38. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ending  were 
$895,164.31  and  the  total  expenses  for  the  same  period 
$531,442.93.  The  report  also  showed  that  there  had  been 
expended  during  the  past  year  for  organizing  purposes  by 
the  Federation  the  sum  of  $122,623.59. 

Space  here  would  not  permit  us  to  touch  upon  many 
of  the  subjects  handled  by  the  Convention,  as  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  covered  412  pages  of  closely 
printed  matter,  dealing  with  eight  hundred  different  sub- 
jects. Therefore,  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
actions  taken  and  declarations  made  by  the  Convention: 

There  were  many  addresses  made  to  the  Convention,  in- 
cluding those  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  War  P.  J.  Hurley,  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
J.  Davis,  United  States  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  United  States  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of 
New  York,  and  Ralph  O'Neil,  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  These  addresses  were  both  interesting,  encourag- 
ing and  instructive  to  the  delegates,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend that  wherever  possible,  our  members  procure  a  copy 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Federation  in  order  to  read 
these  subjects. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  gave  exhaus- 
tive study  and  investigation  to  the  question  of  Unemploy- 
ment. The  Council  in  their  report  estimated  that  between 
three  and  one-half  and  four  million  men  were  out  of  em- 
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ployment  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930.  This  did 
not  include  farm  labor  and  office  workers,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  unemployment,  the  Executive  Council  estimated  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try bad  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  $1,200,000,000.00  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1930. 

After  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Federation  offers  the  following  solution  to  the 
problem  of  UNEMPLOYMENT  with  which  we  are  confronted 
at  the  present  time: 

liabor's  Unemployment  Program — Under  our  present 
business  economy,  people  must  have  money  to  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  whatever  else  they  may  include  in 
their  standards  of  living.  For  the  great  majority  of  people 
employment  is  essential  as  a  source  of  income.  Loss  of 
employment  is  a  tragedy.  Unless  work  is  obtainable,  they 
can  turn  only  to  charity. 

Society  has  a  responsibility  for  providing  service  for  all 
who  need  employment. 

To  provide  aid  in  finding  employment  is  the  first  con- 
structive policy,  though  relief  may  be  necessary  for  an 
emergency.  Society  through  its  organized  channels  owes 
It  to  its  working  citizens  to  provide  them  with  informa- 
tion of  all  available  work  opportunities.  Such  a  service 
would  be  equally  useful  to  employers  informing  them  where 
to  get  the  kind  of  employees  they  need. 

Private  employment  agencies  profit  through  the  misfor- 
tunes of  workers.  Labor  turnover  adds  to  their  revenues. 
Their  fees,  even  when  legitimate,  come  at  a  time  when 
the  worker  is  least  able  to  meet  additional  expenses. 

Some  industrial  managements  have  been  opposed  to  the 
development  of  a  federal  agency  because  they  found  a 
epecial  advantage  to  them  in  requiring  workers  to  apply 
on  their  premises.  But  this  to  those  seeking  employment 
means  the  heavy  hardship  of  going  from  place  to  place, 
consuming  time  and  physical  energy  which  could  be  saved 
by  accumulating  employment  information  in  a  central 
office.  Whatever  the  type  of  central  office,  whether  for 
all  industries  or  special  offices  for  special  industries,  the 
State  owes  to  Labor  services  essential  to  their  progress 
and  prosperity.  The  Government  is  now  furnishing  infor- 
mation and  advisory  service  to  other  economic  groups;  the 
Interests  of  wage  earners  are  equally  important  to  na- 
tional advancement. 

The  State  should  also  provide  data  on  employment  and 
unemployment  indicating  trends  and  other  information 
necessary  as  the  basis  for  constructive  planning.  Although 
widespread  unemployment  is  recognized  as  a  catastrophe, 
our  government  does  not  gather  unemployment  statistics 
and  does  not  assemble  comprehensive  information  show- 
ing when  unemployment  may  be  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  intricate  interrelations  existing  in  our 
economic  structure,  it  is  important  to  know  shifts  in  em- 
ployment as  soon  as  they  begin.  Rapidity  of  technical 
change  constitutes  a  distinct  labor  and  social  problem 
which  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  will  bring  catastrophic 
consequences.  Increasing  productivity  with  growing  un- 
employment and  with  low  incomes  to  wage  earners  will 
surely  wreck  industries. 

The  basis  for  all  planning  to  prevent  unemployment  is 
the  records  of  what  is  happening  in  production,  employ- 
ment and  unemployment.  Employment  and  unemployment 
data  should  be  supplemented  by  part  time  and  man  hours 
data.  Accomulated  records  and  understanding  of  the  in- 
terplay of  industrial  forces  will  disclose  constructive  poli- 
cies. 

We  propose  as  our  program: 

1.  Reduction  in  hours  of  work — As  progress  is  made 
In  increasing  output  and  productivity,  the  world's  needs 
can  be  supplied  in  fewer  hours  of  work,  and  benefits  of  this 
progress  should  be  shared  by  those  who  do  the  work.  The 
shorter  work  day  and  work  week  bring  to  wage  earners 
opportunities  for  other  creative  interests  as  well  as  for 
conservation  of  physical  energy. 

Where  work  hours — daily  and  weekly — are  not  progress- 
ively reduced  to  keep  pace  with  scientific  progress,  practi- 
cally the  full  cost  of  this  progress  falls  upon  wage  earners 
In  the  form  of  unemployment.  Instead  of  laying  off  em- 
ployees as  productivity  increases,  the  work  day  should  be 
reduced,  the  work  week  shortened  and  provisions  for  an- 
nual vacations  with  pay  should  reduce  the  work  year. 


Progress  should  mean  leisure  for  the  fullness  of  life  for 
all.  Shorter  work  hours  take  the  element  of  drudgery 
out  of  work  and  raise  the  work  life  as  well  as  leisure  to  a 
higher  plane  so  that  workers  become  more  efficient  as 
workers  and  better  citizens. 

Reducing  the  hours  per  day,  the  five-day  week,  and  va- 
cations with  pay  are  major  proposals  in  our  unemployment 
program. 

2.  Stabilization  of  Industry — The  cumulative  effects 
of  unemployment  reach  far  beyond  the  workers  themselves. 
The  most  effective  solution  of  the  problem  is  prevention. 
When  industries  accept  their  responsibility  to  their  wage 
earners,  and  abandon  the  habit  of  laying  off  employees  in 
order  to  reduce  costs,  they  must  face  squarely  stabilization 
of  production.  This  is  a  technical  problem  which  concerns 
the  whole  work  organization,  and  to  which  all  can  con- 
tribute useful  information  and  service. 

Management  has  records  of  policies  and  results  which 
will  help  indicate  how  rush  periods  may  be  anticipated  and 
plans  for  steady  flow  of  work  developed.  Seasonal  factors 
often  are  due  to  forces  outside  the  control  of  industry. 
There  are  available  technical  skill  and  intelligence  ade- 
quate to  solve  the  production  problems  involved  in  regu- 
larization'  when  management  embodies  in  its  thinking  the 
principle  of  responsibility  for  regular  employment  and  an- 
nual incomes  for  its  employees.  Every  group  in  the  busi- 
ness organization  can  help  in  solving  the  problem  where 
the  channels  of  co-operation  are  set  up.  In  addition  to 
what  they  can  contribute  to  the  problem  within  the  plant, 
v/age  earners  becase  of  their  numbers  and  contacts  with 
outsiders  can  help  create  for  the  company  public  good  will 
and  support,  and  in  some  cases  directly  increase  patron- 
age. The  will  to  give  such  help  grows  out  of  a  feeling  of 
partnership  which  underlies  co-operation. 

That  the  proposal  to  regularize  production  is  practical 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  establishments  that 
have  tackled  the  problem.  It  can  be  done  when  manage- 
ment and  all  connected  with  the  undertaking  accept  as 
basic  in  the  determination  of  all  policies  that  regular  pro- 
duction must  be  maintained.  Regularization  requires  care- 
ful planning  and  continuous  watchfulness,  and  ties  in  with 
production  economics.  All  groups  in  industry  must  be- 
come'"employment"  minded. 

In  working  out  a  program  to  maintain  regularity  of  pro- 
duction, shorter  work  days  and  work  weeks  should  syn- 
chronize with  technical  progress.  Vacations  with  pay 
ghould  be  a  factor  in  planning  for  wages  and  employment 
on  a  yearly  basis. 

Bv  thus  assuring  that  the  employees  of  various  indus- 
tries" shall  participate  in  the  progress  of  industry  and  so- 
ciety through  curtailment  of  work  hours  made  possible  by 
increased  productivity,  industries  will  help  to  provide  buy- 
ers for  the  products  which  they  put  on  the  market.  Pro- 
gressive adjustments  of  hours  should  be  accompanied  by 
adjustments  in  compensation  paid.  Wage  earners  like  all 
other  citizens  must  have  an  annual  income  in  order  to 
maintain  their  standards  of  living  and  meet  obligations 
incurred  on  that  basis. 

While  individual  production  establishment  must  work 
out  the  problem  of  stabilization  for  themselves,  there  is 
needed  in  addition  team  work  by  the  whole  industry  and 
team  work  between  all  industries.  To  accomplish  this 
there  should  be  comprehensive  planning  by  an  advisory 
body,  representative  of  all  production  and  consumer 
groups.  Such  a  national  economic  council  should  plan  the 
machinery  for  achieving  economic  equilibrium,  and  under- 
take to  secure  the  co-operation  of  voluntary  associations 
and  governmental  agencies  in  a  co-ordinated  undertaking. 

3.  Eflficient  Managomeut  in  Production  and  in  Sales 
PoUcies — We  must  have  money  to  pay  the  costs  of  living. 
The  objective  of  all  economic  activity  is  profits.  The  higher 
the  profits  the  greater  the  amount  that  can  be  given  the 
producers.  Profits  can  be  increased  by  elimination  of 
wastes  and  greater  efficiency  in  production  and  sales  pol- 
icies and  methods. 

Accumulated  inefficiencies  create  the  wastes  that  con- 
tribute to  business  failures  and  business  depressions. 

All  producers  are  part  of  our  business  society,  individuals 
in  business  to  get  profits  on  their  investments.  Some  invest 
capital,  others  technical  capacity  to  direct  operators,  other 
technical  capacity  to  carry  on  the  production  processes.  All 
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are  directly  concerned  in  increasing  the  total  sum  accruing 
from  their  point  efforts  so  the  share  of  each  may  be  larger. 
There  is  mutual  obligation  for  efficiency  and  mutual  right 
to  demand  efficiency.  Each  contributing  group  through  its 
group  organization  should  provide  itself  with  technical 
counsel  for  increasing  efficiency  in  performing  its  special 
functions.  The  federal  government  should  increase  its 
service  to  industry  both  in  the  technical  field  and  in  sup- 
plying information  on  how  to  work  efficiently. 

4.  Xation-Avide  Systeaii  of  EniplojTiient  Exchanges — A 

nation-wide  system  of  employment  exchanges,  the  state  to 
establish  local  services  and  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide the  channels  for  pooling  information  and  experience 
Is  essential  to  any  plan  for  assuring  continuous  employ- 
ment for  workers,  an  employment  service  is  fundamental  for 
better  employment.  Local  exchanges  must  be  organized 
along  lines  that  will  assure  the  confidence  and  co-operation 
of  those  served — industries  and  workers. 

5.  Adequate  Records — Although  our  federal  govern- 
ment and  some  of  our  state  governments  supply  splendid 
statistical  services,  there  are  not  available  all  of  the  facts 
necessary  to  regularize  production  and  prevent  unemploy- 
ment. Every  unit  and  every  functional  group  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure  has  a  contribution  to  make  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  adequate  records.  With  the  government  must 
rest  co-ordination  of  available  information  and  respon- 
sibility for  furnishing  it. 

We  believe  this  purpose  would  be  greatly  advanced  if  the 
federal  government  should  consider  unification  of  federal 
statistics  so  that  they  could  be  used  for  the  widest  com- 
parative purposes. 

Appropriations  for  statistical  work  should  be  sufficiently 
adequate  to  enable  each  federal  department  and  agency 
to  gather  and  compile  the  necessary  information  in  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  principles  we  outline  for  federal  agencies  apply  to 
state  and  municipal  governments. 

Organized  industries  such  as  trade  associations  are  also 
clearing  centers  for  the  facts  about  a  whole  industry. 
Union  headquarters  accumulate  facts  concerning  workers 
as  employees  and  as  consumers  and  citizens.  National  and 
international  unions  can  supplement  the  information  com- 
piled by  trade  associations. 

In  addition  to  the  standards  and  indications  separate 
groups  may  furnish,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  facts  of  in- 
dustry as  a  going  concern  in  a  community  or  an  area  that 
constitutes  an  economic  unit.  The  necessity  for  planning 
for  co-ordinated  information  requires  co-operation  between 
the  organized  groups  and  industries.  Co-ordinated  plan- 
ning is  essential  to  co-operation  to  maintain  prosperity  and 
Insure  employment  for  all. 

6.  Use  of  Public  Works  to  Meet  Cyclical  Unemploy- 
tnent — Since  we  have  not  mastered  the  principles  or  the 
technique  of  sustained  prosperity,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  business  depression.  Assuming  that  business 
forces  are  controllable,  we  must  plan  to  stop  the  swing 
downward.  The  best  way  to  inject  new  activity  on  large 
enough  scale  to  have  appreciable  effect  is  to  speed  up  con- 
struction of  public  works.  To  be  most  effective,  steps  must 
be  taken  when  indications  of  business  depression  are  evi- 
dent. There  should  be  an  agency  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility organized  and  alert  to  take  action. 

7.  Vocational  Guklance  and  Retraining — Vocational 
training  and  retraining  must  be  tied  in  with  our  unem- 
ployment program. 

Vocational  and  industrial  education  should  give  the 
worker  that  grasp  of  fundamentals  of  industry  that  he  may 
be  able  to  adjust  himself  to  changes  or  even  a  new  occu- 
pation. The  facts  of  employment  and  unemployment  are 
necessary  in  planning  courses  and  for  vocational  guidance. 

Every  employment  bureau  of  our  proposed  national  sys- 
tem should  be  able  to  assist  workers  displaced  by  new  ma- 
chinery or  new  processes,  guiding  them  to  employment  for 
which  their  skills  and  experience  can  be  adapted  or  giving 
them  whatever  retraining  should  be  necessary.  Society 
owes  to  such  victims  of  progress  assistance  in  meeting  their 
pernonal  problems  in  adjusting  so  that  they  too  may  share 
In  bemcflts  of  social  progress. 

8.  bipedal  Study  of  Technological  Unemployment— We 
no'J'i.  ha.-,Ic  knowledge  of  displacement  of  workers  by  ma- 
chin"-     V,'(   need  to  know  whsn  and  where  such  displace- 


ments will  take  place  and  to  establish  the  practice  of  pro- 
viding in  advance  adjustments  for  such  workers. 

Your  Executive  Council  recommends  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be  asked  to  arrange  for  special  study 
of  technological  unemployment  and  related  problems. 

9.  Study  Relief  Proposals — Industries  that  have  the 
problem  of  seasonal  unemployment  should  work  out  some 
plan  to  take  care  of  employees  during  such  periods  of  un- 
employment as  cannot  be  prevented  by  more  scientific,  effi- 
cient planning.  This  has  been  done  in  some  instances  by 
unions  co-operating  with  management  and  a  jointly  created 
fund  furnishes  weekly  incomes  to  workers  during  periods 
of  cyclical  unemployment. 

A  number  of  unions  have  provided  unemployment  funds 
for  the  relief  of  members  out  of  work. 

We  recommend  that  the  Executive  Council  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  all  plans,  legislative  and  other- 
wise, that  have  been  discussed  or  suggested  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  finding  a  practical  way  by  which  relief 
may  be  accorded  those  who  are  suffering  from  forced  un- 
employment. 

10.  Education  for  Life— In  conclusion  we  believe  that 
what  is  needed  is  not  a  revolutionary  program  or  the  crea- 
tion of  many  new  agencies,  but  over  all  planning  based 
upon  knowledge  of  significant  trends  so  that  existing  agen- 
cies may  function  effectively  and  co-operate  in  carrying 
through  a  program  for  human  progress. 

The  primary  step  is  to  have  every  individual  prepared 
to  take  a  constructive  part  in  life  and  to  make  sure  there 
are  work  opportunities  available  for  all.  This  purpose 
necessitates  that  education  be  planned  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  world  of  work.  The  training  period  involves 
three  phases — education,  vocational  training  and  place- 
menf.  None  of  these  functions  can  be  performed  efficient- 
ly without  intimate  and  continual  knowledge  of  industrial 
trends  and  developments.  To  plan  their  school  program 
educational  directors  need  to  know;  which  industries  are 
declining  and  at  which  rate;  which  industries  are  expand- 
ing and  at  which  rate;  which  industries  are  developing  and 
at  which  rate;  which  technical  changes  are  impending;  in 
which  fields  will  research  and  experimentation  probably 
bring  changes;  what  are  the  possibilities  for  expanding  de- 
mand to  absorb  increasing  productivity  in  industries  where 
technical  changes  have  been  installed.  Such  information 
as  this  kept  up  to  date  is  a  basic  necessity  for  that  adjust- 
ment of  policies  that  will  keep  education  responsive  to  life 
needs. 

Not  all  pupils  are  interested  in  going  into  industry. 
There  are  those  who  look  to  the  professions,  the  semi-pro- 
fessional jobs,  clerical  and  service  employment.  Educators 
need  just  as  careful  detailed  information  in  these  fields  as 
they  do  on  industry. 

In  addition  to  general  education,  everybody  should  have 
some  special  training  through  which  he  can  earn  his  living. 
In  our  educational  program  we  should  include  provisions 
for  adult  education.  Now  that  educational  opportunities 
are  no  longer  restricted  to  our  youth,  it  is  possible  at  any 
time  that  the  need  may  arise  for  workers  to  prepare  for 
new  or  allied  callings.  This  is  a  practical  answer  to  the 
problem  developing,  from  technological  progress  and  dis- 
placement of  workers.  The  employment  agencies  should 
tie  their  work  in  with  vocational  training,  retraining  and 
guidance. 

For,  in  order  for  planning  to  be  effective,  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  leaders  in  each  field  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  developments  in  other  experiences,  but  there 
should  be  personal  contact,  conferences  round  the  table 
between  the  leaders  of  all  peoples  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion, interchange  of  experience  and  conclusions.  Such 
discussions  and  conferences  would  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  all  policy  making  and  administration  of  work.  What 
is  important  is  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of 
problems  and  the  interplay  of  causes  and  forces.  The  great 
problem  is  the  need  of  finding  the  principles  and  technique 
of  co-ordination.  This  is  essential  in  making  that  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  life  that  will  avoid  preventable  wastes 
and  will  enable  us  to  make  constructive  progress  in  plan- 
ning for  continuous  employment.  There  is  need  for  the 
specialist  to  make  this  thinking  so  comprehensive  that  It 
reaches  out  to  encompass  the  whole  of  human  experience  In 
order  to  fit  his  functional  service  in  a  co-ordinated  plan 
for  progress  in  life. 
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A  Resolution  calling  for  a  Fivu-Hour  Day  was  referred 
by  the  Convention  to  the  Executiva  Council  for  considera- 
tion and  action. 

The  Convention  also  went  on  record  to  modify  the  Vol- 
stead Law. 

The  Convention  again  reiterated  its  former  action  of 
recomending  to  all  trade  unionists  throughout  i,he  country 
to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Workers'  Education  Bureau,  which  is  practically  a  de- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Convention  instructed  the  Executive  Council  and  its 
legislative  committee  to  again  fight'  for  the  passage  of 
labor's  Anti-Injunction  Bill  which  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress, and  is  known  as  the  Norris  Anti-Injunction  Bill. 

The  Convention  referred  the  question  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  to  the  Executive  Council  for  further  investiga- 
tion upon  this  subject. 

The  reports  of  the  Officers  to  the  Convention  showed 
that  there  had  been  paid  by  the  affiliated  International 
Unions  in  the  form  of  benefits  to  their  membership,  the 
sum  of  $32,242,444.40. 

The  Convention  again  went  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
enactment  of  Old  Age  Pension  Laws  in  the  different  states 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Convention  again  went  on  record  as  protesting 
against  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  competition  with  free 
labor,  and  recommended  that  State  Federations  see  to  it 
that  their  respective  states  have  established  the  State  Use 
System  and  prohibit  the  importation  of  convict-made  goods 
from  other  states. 

The  Convention  also  reaffirmed  the  former  policy  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  in  its  carrying  on  of  Labor's  Non- 
partisan political  campaigns,  with  the  slogan  "To  Reward 
Your  Friends  and  Defeat  Your  Enemies." 

The  Convention  also  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  pre- 
vailing Rate  of  Wages  Bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  and 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  building  trades  mechanics. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  convention,  your  delegates  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  harmonious  convention  and 
did  much  in  a  constructive  manner  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  workers  of  our  country,  and  we 
believe  that  the  coming  year  will  show  that  many  of  the 
recommendations  and  policies  advocated  by  the  Fiftieth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Federation  will  be  carried  into 
effect. 

There  are  many  members  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement 
who  misunderstand  the  true  function  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  Federation  is  largely  a  volun- 
teer organization  and  is  fundamentally  a  policy  creating 
body,  that  was  never  intended  to  deal  with  wages,  working 
conditions  or  other  details  confronting  a  craft  union.  This 
fact  is  clearly  emphasized  in  the  law  of  the  Federation, 
which  grants  to  each  affiliated  International  organization 
autonomy  over  its  own  affairs.  The  Federation  is  largely 
the  official  social  service  organization  of  the  Union  Labor 
Movement.  Its  purpose  has  always  been  to  establish  sound 
economic  policies,  create  social  standards,  affect  remedial 
legislation  and  to  lend  its  directing  influence  to  the  Labor 
Movement  generally.  Its  fifty  years  of  existence  and  its 
constructive  adherence  to  these  principles  have  made  the 
Federation  of  Labor  a  power  of  international  influence, 
and  this  fact  was  attested  to  by  the  prominence  of  the 
men  and  women  who  addressed  the  Convention  during  its 
sessions,  and  among  whom  were  President  Hoover,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  War  Patrick 
Hurley,  United  States  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  United 
States  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Governor  Henry  Allen 
of  Massachusetts,  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston  and  his  emi- 
nence Cardinal  O'Connell,  and  many  other  prominent  men 
and  women. 

It  therefore  can  be  readily  realized  that  any  organiza- 


tion whose  efforts  and  achievements  in  a  half  century  of 
service,  and  which  by  its  service  and  good  work  has  at- 
tracted such  distinguished  guests  to  its  platform  in  order 
to  testify  to  the  worth  of  its  accomplishments  will  have 
little  reason  to  either  fear  or  doubt  the  righteousness  and 
justice  of  their  principles,  and  the  soundness  of  their  pol- 
icies, or  the  correctness  of  the  foundations  upon  which  it 
is  built. 

Your  delegates  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fiftieth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
both  successful  and  constructive  as  was  shown  by  the 
many  achievements  reported  to  the  Convention  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Convention  honored  one  of  your  delegates  by  select- 
ing Brother  Charles  J.  Case  to  be  the  Fraternal  Delegate 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  Canadian 
Trades  &  Labor  Congress  of  Canada. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia  was  selected  as  the  Con- 
vention City  for  1931. 

The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
term: 

President,  William  Green;  First  Vice  President,  Frank 
Duffy;  Second  Vice  President,  T.  A.  Rickert;  Third  Vice 
President,  Matthew  Woll;  Fourth  Vice  President,  James 
Wilson;  Fifth  Vice  President,  John  Coefield;  Sixth  Vice 
President,  Arthur  O.  Wharton;  Seventh  Vice  President, 
Joseph  N.  Weber;  Eighth  Vice  President,  G.  M.  Bugnia- 
zet;  Treasurer,  Martin  F.  Ryan;  Secretary,  Frank  Mor- 
rison. 

Fraternal  Delegates  elected  to  the  British  Trade  Union 
Congress: 

Joseph  P.  Ryan,  International  President  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union;  Joseph  Moreschi,  International  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hod  Carriers'  Building  and  Common  Laborers' 
Union. 

Fraternal  Delegates  to  the  Canadian  Trades  &  Labor 
Congress: 

Charles  J.  Case,  Secretary-Treasurer  Ohio  State  Build- 
ing Trades  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM   J.  McSORLBY, 
GEORGE  T.  MOORE, 
CHARLES  J.  CASE, 
HARRY  J.  HAGEN, 

Delegates. 


Convinced 

The  circus  strong  man  rode  out  on  horseback  to 
challenge  a  farmer  whose  great  strength  had  gained 
him  a  reputation.  He  entered  the  farmyard,  tied 
up  his  horse  and  approached  the  farmer. 

"Hey,"  he  said,  "I've  heard  a  lot  about  you,  and 
have  come  a  long  way  to  see  which  is  the  better 
man." 

Without  answering,  the  farmer  seized  the  in- 
truder, hurled  him  bodily  over  the  fence  into  the 
road,  and  returned  to  his  work. 

When  the  loser  had  received  his  breath,  the  far- 
mer growled:  "Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to 
me?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "but  perhaps  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  throw  me  my  horse." 
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Charles  J.  Case 


gPvOTHER  CASE  was  elected  as  delegate  to  the 
Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  to  represent 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Brother  Case 
has  been  a  delegate  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  Building 
Trades  Department,  representing  our  organization 
for  many  years  and  has  made  many  friends  among 
all  of  the  delegates  representing  their  International 
Unions.  This  was  shown  when  he  was  elected  with- 
■'!.it  opposition  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates 
Ht  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention  held  at  Boston  in 
October. 

.ither  Case  has  been  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
'-^'...te  Building  Trades  Council  for  the  past 
^  !     and  secretary-ti'easurer  of  the  Buckeye 
'  i'  Lathers  since  its  reorganization  in 


Charlie,  as  he  is  known  to  the  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor,  came  into  being  as  many 
of  the  great  have — a  poor  boy  who  had  very  little 
schooling  and  went  to  work  at  a  very  early  age.  It 
seems  that  God  in  His  wisdom  gives  us  our  leaders 
from  the  poor  and  humble  whose  pathway  in  life  is 
one  of  trials  and  tribulations.  From  the  hard  knocks 
received  as  a  child  grew  an  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  organization  for  the  toilers,  and  a  real- 
ization that  the  only  salvation  for  the  workers  was 
through  organization.  Throughout  his  long  life  in 
the  labor  movement  as  a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion he  has  fought  in  season  and  out,  not  only  for 
us  but  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of 
other  trades.  His  remarkable  energy  and  "pep"  has 
caiTied  him  through  these  thirty  long  years  of 
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active  strife  as  a  worker  and  a  representative  of  the 
workers.  Charlie  Case's  makeup  is  one  of  human 
kindness,  always  willing  to  hear  both  sides  of  any 
controversy  and  willing  to  pardon  the  shortcomings 
of  others  but  never  with  sacrifice  of  principle.  His 
militant  spirit  makes  him  fight  to  a  finish  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  principle. 

While  many  honors  have  come  his  way,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  smacks  of  personal  gain.  All 
his  service  to  mankind  has  been  without  the 
thought  of  self-aggrandizement.  His  matchless 
leadership  as  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Organizer  of 
the  Ohio  State  Building  Trades  organization  is  out- 
standing. He  has  been  the  trail-blazer  and  our  pres- 
ent economic  condition  is  due  to  this  leadership.  It 
has  gained  for  us  not  only  membership  and  better 
conditions,  but  has  made  the  building  mechanics 
known  all  over  the  state  of  Ohio  to  all  walks  of  life 
as  a  militant  group  in  the  interest  of  the  workers. 

Those  of  us  who  know  him  best  know  of  his  sacri- 
fices to  the  movement,  his  faithfulness  to  duty  and 
his  desire  to  build  up  the  organization.  He  is  de- 
serving of  great  credit  for  the  splendid  and  co-oper- 
ative spirit  that  exists  now  between  the  State 
Building  Trades  organization  and  the  employers,  ac- 
complished through  his  fearless  secretaryship.  He 
has  given  great  assistance  in  amending  our  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws  and  bringing  them  up  to 
the  present  standard.  He  serves  as  one  of  Labor's 
representatives  on  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
on  Workmen's  Compensation,  appointed  by  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  Ohio.  He  believes  in  peace- 
ful adjustments  in  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple who  toil  and  those  who  employ  them. 

 0  

Is  Is  Not  Easy 

To  apologize — 

To  begin  over— 

To  admit  error — 

To  be  unselfish — 

To  take  advice — 

To  be  charitable — 

To  be  considerate — 

To  keep  on  trying — 

To  think  and  then  act — 

To  profit  by  mistakes — 

To  forgive  and  forget — 

To  shoulder  a  deserved  blame. 
— But  It  Always  Pays. 

—  0  

Savage  Reprisals 
"Bobby,  why  are  you  so  unkind  to  nurse?  Don't 
you  like  her?" 

"No,  I  hate  her.  I'd  like  to  pinch  her  cheeks  like 
daddy  does." — London  Opinion. 


POWERFUL,  YET  VULNERABLE 

By  The  Senator 
No  other  country  presents  such  a  field  with  such 
possibilities  for  mass  production,  and  mass  distribu- 
tion, as  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

By  way  of  contrast,  let  us  take  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory, as  it  was  prior  to  the  World  War,  when  it 
was  made  up  of  seventeen  different  nationalities, 
speaking  all  sorts  of  dialects.  German  was  the 
official  language  in  Vienna,  and  Hungarian  was  the 
official  vehicle  for  the  courts  in  Hungary.  Imagine 
a  billboard  advertising  campaign  for  such  a  ter- 
ritory !  Czechoslovakia  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  this 
country  now,  and  its  people  have  an  average  per 
capita  income  of  $125  per  year. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  in  countries  of  Euro- 
pean traditions,  diversities  of  language,  standards 
of  living  and  expenditures,  it  would  be  practicable 
to  market  cheap  automobiles,  for  instance,  on  a 
scale  at  all  comparable  with  that  attained  in  the 
United  States.  Raising  the  scale  of  wages  for  the 
employes  of  a  few  European  automobile  factories 
will  not  raise  the  whole  standard  of  living  in  the 
market  where  these  automobiles  must  be  sold  in  a 
mass-selling  campaign. 

The  United  States  presents  a  market  with  the 
purchasing  capacity  of  forty-two  million  persons 
gainfully  employed  (when  there  is  work),  speaking 
and  reading  the  same  language,  and  having  essen- 
tially the  same  habits  of  life.  This  public  has  been 
welded  into  what  comes  the  nearest  to  being  a 
human  unit  on  a  mass  scale  of  any  that  there  is  on 
earth.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it,  for 
mental,  moral,  financial  or  physical  resources. 

All  of  which  means  also,  that  this  American  pub- 
lic stands  with  its  doors  widest  open  to  attack  from 
the  selling  forces.  It  has  been  catalogued  and  cross- 
sectioned  by  every  imaginable  kind  of  census  and 
canvass,  and  its  future  as  well  as  its  present  and 
past  power  of  absorbing  commodities  has  been 
counted  and  discounted  over  and  over  again  by  the 
publicity  agents  of  every  commodity  looking  for  a 
market.  It  has  been  told  to  "Buy!"  in  words  of 
everybody  from  Henry  Ford  to  Hoover,  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  pay  has  been  so  carefully  considered  that 
even  the  selling  orgy  which  attended  the  height  of 
the  recent  prosperity  period  did  not  affect  the  pos- 
sibilities of  future  selling  "drives"  on  a  credit  struc- 
ture. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  American  manufac- 
turers now  attacking  the  European  population,  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  producing  exactly  a  sim- 
ilar set  of  conditions  on  that  continent. 
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NOTICE 

Brother  William  Conway,  1574,  passed  away  sud- 
denly on  December  1.  Secretary  Christie  of  Local 
Union  No.  100  has  not  been  able  to  locate  the  rela- 
tives of  this  brother.  Anyone  acquainted  with  mem- 
bers of  this  brother's  family  is  requested  to  send 
such  information  to 

David  Christie, 
52  Adler  Street, 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

 0  

Probably  the  most  serious  blunder  occui'red  when 
President  Hoover  signed  the  so-called  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  bill.  The  measure  was  fought  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  over  pi'otests  of 
Progressives  in  both  parties.  The  circumstances  of 
its  passage  are  too  well  known  to  need  reviewing, 


but  it  might  be  well  to  recall  the  extravagant  claim 
made  at  the  time  that  the  measure  would  bring  back 
prosperity  "in  30  days"  and  pull  the  country  out  of 
depression. 

It  seems  obvious  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  sig-n  the 
tariff  bill  because  he  believed  in  it — to  give  the 
President  credit  for  any  knowledge  of  economics  or 
political  science  would  preclude  any  such  supposi- 
tion. He  signed  it,  however,  no  doubt  because  to 
refuse  would  have  meant  a  break  with  the  Old 
Guard  crowd  that  would  have  made  him  forever  an 
outcast.  And  so,  apparently  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,  Mr.  Hoover  let  himself  be  led  into 
completing  an  act  that  has  given  the  Democrats 
more  effective  ammunition  than  could  be  found  in 
any  other  issue. 

And  that,  probably,  is  why  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  so  sensitive  about  Democratic  attacks  on 
the  Republican  tariff  law.  It  is  an  indefensible 
measure — one  that  has  brought  great  hardship  to 
all  classes  except  the  favored  few  who  benefit  by  its 
discriminatory  provisions. 

The  tariff  was  advertised  as  a  cure  for  the  depres- 
sion and  an  advance  agent  of  prosperity.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  pause  to  note  some  of  its  effects. 
What  actually  happened  under  the  measure  turned 
out  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  It  actually  aug- 
mented the  depression  by  keeping  the  value  of  the 
dollar  down,  and  so  lessened  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consuming  public.  Liquidation  of  business 
inflation  under  such  circumstances  must  progress 
slowly,  and  in  the  meantime  industry  stagnates  and 
unemployment  increases. 

To  add  to  our  difficulties,  other  countries  that 
consider  the  tariff  measure  to  be  a  discrimination 
against  their  manufactures,  in  turn  raised  retalia- 
tory tariffs  against  our  foreign  exports,  and  robbed 
us  of  markets  for  our  goods.  Here  again  the  result 
was  that  industry  was  slowed  down  still  further. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  often  made  the  statement  that  our 
foreign  trade  was  the  key  to  American  prosperity 
under  our  present  mass  production  and  sui-plus  sys- 
tem. Knowing  that,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  could  wittingly  approve  a  measure  that 
would  certainly  kill  our  foreign  market  in  so  large  a 
measure. 

 0  

Well,  Did  I? 

They  were  discussing  Washington's  birthday  in 
the  history  class. 

"And  why  should  we  celebrate  Washington's 
birthday  more  than  mine,  Stanley?"  the  teacher 
asked. 

"Because  he  never  told  a  lie,"  the  well  infomied 
youngster  replied. 
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WOMEN  GIVEN  MEN'S  JOBS;  WAGES  BELOW 
LIVING  LINE 

Employers  who  substitute  women  for  men  at  a 
lower  wage  are  making  possible  a  continuance  of 
the  depression,  according  to  the  United  States  Wo- 
men's Bureau. 

The  people's  purchasing  power  should  be  in- 
creased, and  not  lessened,  said  the  bureau,  who 
pointed  to  the  shortsightedness  of  these  employers 
who  are  using  a  "two-edged  sword"  by  employing 
women  who  are  forced  to  accept  wages  that  are  be- 
low the  living  line. 

The  bureau  refers  to  its  oft-repeated  statement 
that  working  women  are  not  receiving  a  living 
wage,  and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  claim  that 
most  of  these  women  work  for  "pin  money."  It  is 
shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  women  must  not  only  finance  themselves,  but 
they  must  contribute  to  family  support. 

"All  wage  studies  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau 
stress  the  outstanding  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  women  in  industry  fail  to  receive  earnings  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  bare  essentials  for  even  the  in- 
dividual. 

"Take  the  figures  in  a  Women's  Bureau  analysis 
of  the  earnings  of  149,000  white  women  in  2,379 
factories,  stores  and  laundries  in  15  States — Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee — surveyed  in  the  period  from  1920  to 
1928. 

"Using  as  a  measure  the  median  of  week's  earn- 
ings— which  means  that  one-half  the  women  earned 
more  and  one-half  earned  less  than  the  amount — 
we  find  that  13  of  the  States  showed  medians  below 
$15  and  eight  of  these  States  a  median  of  less  than 
$12. 

"The  highest  minimum  wage  rate  for  experienced 
adult  workers  in  effect  for  industrial  and  mercantile 
establishments  in  the  United  States  today  is  the 
California  rate  of  $16  a  week.  This  means  yearly 
earnings  of  only  $832  a  year,  with  employment 
every  week,  which  is  a  rare  condition.  Anybody 
who  thinks  these  figures  look  satisfactory  on  paper 
would  soon  discover,  in  trying  to  live  on  such  a  sum, 
just  what  the  pinch  of  poverty  means. 

"Equal  to  the  magician  who  produces  rabbits 
from  a  silk  hat  are  the  women  who  with  less  than 
$850  a  year  can  secure  the  various  items  considered 
essential  in  an  individual's  budget — food,  lodging, 
clothing,  car  fare,  laundry,  recreation,  insurance, 
savings  and  allowance  for  such  things  as  vacation, 
church,  doctor's  and  dentist's  and  oculist's  bills, 
and  self -improvement  just  to  the  extent  of  purchas- 


ing newspapers,  and  also  try  to  have  something  left 
over  for  dependents. 

"Don't  brush  aside  the  problem  by  suggesting 
that  most  women  reside  at  home  and  do  not  need 
a  living  wage.  Plenty  of  convincing  evidence  is 
available  in  Women's  Bureau  reports  to  prove  that 
the  vast  majority  of  women  wage  earners  must 
not  only  finance  themselves  but  contribute  to  family 
support.  Therefore,  the  number  of  women  workers 
in  industry,  living  at  or  below  the  poverty  line,  is 
relatively  large." 

 0  

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  WAGES  SINCE 
1929? 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
economic  conference  which  was  called  by  President 
Hover,  immediately  following  the  stock  market  deb- 
acle of  1929 — that  conference  at  which  there  were 
represented  the  great  industrial  sections  of  the  na- 
tional life — that  conference  at  which  it  was  sol- 
emnly pledged  that  there  was  to  be,  on  the  one  hand 
no  cutting  of  wages  during  the  period  of  the  finan- 
cial depression,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  there 
would  be  no  demands  for  higher  wages  during  the 
same  period. 

In  the  only  great  strike  which  has  come  on  dur- 
ing this  period — the  textile  strike  at  Danville,  Vir- 
ginia— the  workers  have  not  been  asking  for  higher 
wages,  except  as  these  might  be  made  possible  in 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
industry ;  but  the  strike  was  preceded  by  a  wage  cut 
of  10  per  cent  by  the  management;  and  the  latter 
has  cynically  announced  during  the  strike  that  it 
was  not  represented  at,  and  could  not  be  bound  by 
the  economic  conference  called  by  the  President. 

But,  even  if  there  have  been  no  strikes,  how  about 
the  wage  cuts?  In  the  case  of  many  industries, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployes, accompanied  by  an  increase  of  income. 

The  reduction  of  pay  roll  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  decrease  in  numbers  employed,  however. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  September 
shows,  that  in  the  production  of  textiles  and  their 
products  the  reduction  in  number  employed  has 
been  7.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  September, 
929,  while  the  reduction  in  payroll  is  24.7  per  cent ; 
in  iron  and  steel  and  products,  number  employed  re- 
duced 21.2  per  cent,  and  payroll  reduction  33.1  per 
cent;  lumber  and  products,   employment  reduced 

29.8  per  cent,  payroll  37  per  cent ;  leather  and  prod- 
ucts, employment  reduced  13.5  per  cent,  payroll 

26.9  per  cent;  paper  and  printing,  employment  re- 
duced 6.8  per  cent,  payroll  8.5  per  cent;  stone,  clay 
and  glass  products,  employment  reduced  20.3  per 
cent,  payroll  27.5  per  cent;  metal  products,  other 
than  iron  and  steel,  employment  reduced  22.7  per 
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cent,  payroll  34.5  per  cent;  tobacco  products,  em- 
ployment reduced  6.4  per  cent,  payroll  14.1  per  cent ; 
vehicles  reduced  employment  35.2  per  cent  and  pay- 
rolls 48.1  per  cent. 

The  total  average  reduction  in  employment  for 
the  industries  reported  was  19.7  per  cent  as  com- 
pj.red  with  September,  1929,  and  the  payroll  reduc- 
tion was  27.7  per  cent. 

The  greatest  discrepancies  in  the  reductions  of 
numbers  employed  and  amount  of  payrolls  shows  up 
in  the  East  North  Central  division  of  States,  and 
shows  10.4  per  cent  more  reduction  in  payroll  than 
in  employment ;  the  next  in  line  being  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  with  9.5  per  cent  excess  of  payroll  re- 
duction over  reduction  in  employment.  As  this  is 
where  the  largest  industrial  sections  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  also  where  it  would  most  heavily  affect 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation. 

IS  THIS  KEEPING  THE  FAITH?  Is  this  ac- 
cording to  the  pledge  made  by  the  members  of  the 
celebrated  "Economic  Conference"?  And  does  this 
correspond  with  widely  published  statements  of  the 
leading  industrial  and  financial  leaders  of  the  nation 
recently  given  out? 

 o  : 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS,  WASHINGTON,  D. 
C,  HAS  COMPILED  FIGURES  ON  BUILDING 
CHIMNEYS  TO  WITHSTAND  WINDS 

Figures  have  been  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  on  wind  strong  enough  to 
threaten  chimneys  and  smoke  stacks,  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  guesswork  in  building  such  structures. 
The  Bureau  found  in  its  investigations  that  chim- 
ney and  smoke  stack  designers  are  safe  if  they 
calculate  a  wind  pressure  of  twenty  pounds  per 
square  foot,  and  bases  this  recomendation  on  a  wind 
speed  of  100  miles  an  hour,  acording  to  the  state- 
ment on  the  subject  made  public  recently.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

"One  of  the  major  elements  determining  the  cost 
of  a  large  chimney  or  stack  is  the  amount  of  wind 
pressure  which  the  chimney  is  to  withstand.  Many 
specifications  are  drawn  up  in  which  the  chimney  is 
required  to  withstand  a  wind  of  100  miles  per  hour, 
but  since  there  are  many  opinions  and  little  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  pressure  imposed  by  a  wind  of  this 
amount,  different  bidders  often  design  for  different 
loads  and  therefore  do  not  bid  on  structures  of  the 
same  strength.  In  many  instances  it  is  felt  that  the 
values  of  wind  pressure  used  are  too  high,  thus  in- 
creasing the  cost  without  corresponding  benefit. 

"For  several  years  an  investigation  of  the  wind 
pressure  on  chimneys  and  other  cylindrical  struc- 
tures has  been  in  progress  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 


ards. Model  testing  in  wind  tunnels  does  not  give  a 
sufficiently  satisfactory  answer  in  this  instance  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  supplement  these  tests  by 
measurements  on  large  structures  in  natural  winds. 
The  investigation  showed  that  the  wind  pressure  is 
a  function  of  the  ration  of  the  height  of  the  chim- 
ney to  its  diameter  and  that  a  wind  pressure  cor- 
responding to  20  pounds  per  square  foot  of  pro- 
jected area  at  a  wind  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  is 
a  safe  value  to  use  in  designing  chimneys  of  which 
the  exposed  height  does  not  exceed  10  times  the 
diameter." 

IN  MEMORIAM 

November  13,  1930. 

Mr.  Terry  Ford,  Editor, 

The  Lather. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

We  buried  today  one  of  the  old-timers  of  Local 
Union  No.  46,  Brother  Patrick  Duffy. 

He  had  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  unionism  and 
he  scrupulously  followed  them.  He  had  a  very  long 
experience  and  was  a  great  help  to  his  fellow  mem- 
bers. But  above  and  beyond  his  ability,  he  had 
those  personal  qualities  which  are  so  necessary 
where  a  body  of  men  are  thrown  together  and  work- 
ing under  high  pressure  as  this  local  for  years  has 
been  obliged  to  do. 

He  was  a  rare  combination  of  philosopher  and 
union  oracle.  We  mourn  his  departure;  we  are 
proud  of  the  record  he  left  and  we  are  happy  to 
think  that  the  local  had  a  man  of  his  calibre  in  its 
ranks  for  so  many  years. 

Yours  fraternally, 

JAMES  F.  MURPHY. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

November  20,  1930. 

Mr.  Terry  Ford,  Editor, 

The  Lather. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  Johnny  Gallagher,  the  man  who  refereed 
the  famous  Dempsey-Firpo  fight  in  the  Polo 
Grounds  back  in  1923. 

That  was  Johnny's  last  big  shot,  he  had  been  a 
well-known  ring  official  up  to  that  time.  He  was  a 
life  long  member  of  Local  Union  No.  46,  and  may 
he  rest  in  peace. 

Yours  fraternally, 

JAMES  F.  MURPHY. 
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CORRECTIONS 

The  suspension  of  Brother  T.  E.  Boehm,  17720, 
published  in  the  March  issue,  has,  upon  investiga- 
tion, proved  to  be  an  unjust  one  and  it  has  therefore 
been  cancelled. 

 o  

The  suspension  of  George  F.  Koster,  26704,  pub- 
lished in  the  October  issue,  was  the  result  of  an 
error  and  it  is  therefore  voided. 

 0  

The  suspension  of  Saverio  Renda,  24599,  by  Local 
Union  No.  215,  as  published  in  the  June  issue,  has 
been  lifted  as  the  local  secretary  presented  evidence 
warranting  such  action. 

 o  

The  suspension  of  Brother  E.  C.  Webster,  19169, 
by  Local  Union  No.  2,  published  in  the  November 
issue  is  hereby  cancelled  as  an  error  occurred  in  re- 
porting this  brother  as  suspended  instead  of 
Brother  Wm.  H.  Wheeler,  20105,  whose  suspension 
is  recorded  this  month  under  the  heading  of  Sus- 
pension for  Non-payment  of  Dues. 


DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

The  secretaries  of  locals  mentioned  report  dues 
books  lost  by  the  following  and  anyone  finding  these 
is  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  either  the  locals 
or  headquarters: 

Local  100 — Robert  Johnson,  28415. 
Local  102— Arthur  Mathews,  26036. 
Local  113— John  Dale,  15999. 

 0  

STAY-AWAY  NOTICES 
Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  4  advises  there  is 
no  work  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  that  all  traveling 
brothers  should  refrain  from  entering  that  terri- 
tory. 

Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  140  states  that 
work  is  very  scarce  and  asks  traveling  members 
to  stay  away  from  their  jurisdiction. 

Local  Union  No.  234  requests  traveling  brothers 
to  stay  away  as  there  is  very  little  work  there. 

Local  Union  No.  62  requests  traveling  brothers  to 
stay  away  as  there  is  very  little  work  there  now. 


IN  MEMCI^IAM 


14  Elmer  Ernest  Dent,  17634 

15  Cornelius  Wanen  Breese,  9785 
46  John  Matheson,  6104 

46  Patrick  Joseph  Duffy,  14969 

62  Charles  Traub,  11763 

72  Joseph  Patrick  Niland,  14325 


74  Martin  George  Kalmen,  9637 

88  Fred  Minits,  1123 

100  Gordon  David  White,  12271 

308  George  Spellman,  6357 

413  Arthur  Piatt  Beers,  25176 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Elbert  Dent,  No.  17634,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Elbert  Dent  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  local,  who  was  always  ready 
to  help  those  in  need  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving, 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  14  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and  a  copy 
of  these  Resolutions  be  sent  to  the  International  Office  for  publication  in  our  Official  Joumal,  and  that 
we,  members  of  Local  Union  No.  14  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  extend  to  his  mother  and  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement.  CHARLES  H.  CAREY, 

Recording  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  14. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst,  our 
friend.  Brother  Charles  Traub,  No.  11763,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Traub  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  this  local  and  the  International.  There- 
fore, be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  62,  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sorrow.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  de- 
ceased brother's  family,  and  a  copy  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal. 

A.  G.  SIEGEL, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  62. 
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TWO    BOYS    IN  PEN 

By  Adam  Coaldigger 


^  FRIEND  of  mine  who  ought  to  be  in  the  peni- 
tentiary has  a  nephew  who  is.  So  this  uncle 
\\Tites  a  letter  to  the  warden  of  the  pen  where 
nephew  is  confined  wanting  to  know  how  come  that 
he  isn't  pardoned  out.  In  return  the  warden,  who 
seems  to  be  quite  a  gentleman  considering  he's  in 
the  penitentiary  too,  writes  a  letter  to  my  friend 
in  which  he  tells  him  that  in  his  opinion  the  peniten- 
tiary is  too  good  a  place  for  his  nephew.  Then  to 
prove  how  well  pleased  most  of  his  boarders  are 
with  the  service  extended  to  them  he  enclosed  a 
copy  of  a  letter  one  of  his  grateful  wards  had 
written  to  his  mother.  Here  it  is: 

"I  will  now  take  the  plesher  of  ritin  you  a  fue 
lines  to  let  you  no  I  am  getin  fat  as  a  pig  and 
hop  you  are  the  same.  I  have  gand  thirty-three 
pounds  since  I  come  dowoi  here  this  hant  a  bad 
home  for  a  pore  boy.  I  am  getin  along  fine. 
Well  as  thare  hant  much  to  rit  I  will  close. 

A  ever  yoor  long  lost  sun." 

Now  laugh,  will  you?  But  to  a  thinker  and  stu- 
dent of  humanology,,  like  myself,  there  isn't 
anything  funny  about  this  letter.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  social  documents  I 
have  studied  for  many  years.  Indeed  when  it  comes 
to  food  for  thought,  it  beats  some  of  the  presiden- 
tial messages  that  have  come  out  of  the  White 
House. 

*     *  * 

To  start  with,  the  writer  of  the  letter  is  not  an 
"ignorant  foreigner."  He  comes  from  old,  white 
native,  Protestant,  American  stock  which  alone 
should  stamp  him  as  a  superior  being.  Moreover, 
he  was  born,  raised  and  educated  (heavy  on  the 
educated)  in  a  simon-pure  American  locality. 

Now  I  submit  that  a  social  and  educational  sys- 
tem that  turns  such  an  ill-equipped  boy  out  in  the 
world  to  shift  for  himself  isn't  worth  three  whoops 
in  hell.  Sure,  he  got  into  trouble.  H)ow  could  it 
be  otherwise?  There  was  nothing  in  his  head  save 
a  peck  of  ill-digested  junk  a  tired,  under-paid 
schoolmarm  had  cranmied  into  it.  He  did  not  have 
a  trade.  Perhaps  was  too  dumb  to  learn  one  even  if 
the  opportunity  had  been  presented  to  him.  Why, 
all  that  poor  fellow  is,  is  a  stomach  on  two  legs 
equipped  with  arms  and  hands  to  grope  for  food  in 
the  dark! 

Then  having  gotten  himself  into  trouble,  as  was 
•nevi table,  along  comes  the  majesty  of  the  law  and 
ends  him  to  the  penitentiaiy — for  being  a  helpless 
ir.^.becile,  due  either  to  inheritance  or  an  imbecilic 


environment,  over  neither  one  of  which  he  had  any 
control. 

The  trial,  or  trials,  which  finally  landed  this 
moron  behind  prison  walls  in  all  probability  cost 
society  more  than  was  expended  on  his  education. 
And  when  we  take  into  reckoning  the  time  and 
money  wasted  on  the  education  of  the  bad  men 
hunters,  the  lawyers,  judges,  and  jailors  who  rail- 
roaded him  to  the  pen,  the  cost  no  doubt  would  have 
provided  a  life  imunity  for  him. 

However,  he  is  all  right  now.  The  crimes  society 
has  committed  against  him  are  punished  in  the 
body  of  its  victim  and  he  likes  it.  The  food,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  to  his  mother,  is  good  and  plentiful. 
He  has  gained  30  pounds,  is  growing  fatter  than  a 
pig  and  hopes  she's  the  same.  He  sleeps  in  a  good 
bed,  better  most  likely  than  any  bed  he  ever  slept 
in,  under  a  roof  that  doesn't  leak,  in  a  steam-heated 
cell,  small  but  comfy.  Work  is  not  hard.  The  hours 
reasonable.  He  isn't  afraid  of  getting  discharged 
without  a  minute's  notice.  Fear  of  unemployment 
and  old  age  do  not  bother  him.  He  has  found  peace 
and  rest  in  the  pen  which  "hant  a  bad  home  for  a 
pore  boy." 

*     *  * 

The  case  of  the  other  boy  in  that  same  pen,  that 
is,  the  nephew  of  the  friend  of  mine  who  ought  to 
be  there,  also  offers  some  food  for  thought  to  think- 
ing people — which  naturally  excludes  lawyers,  jur- 
ists and  law  makers  of  the  common  or  garden  va- 
riety. His  father,  I  am  told,  was  a  perfect,  no-good, 
but  his  mother,  wiiom  I  happen  to  know  well,  is 
one  of  the  sweetest,  purest  most  self-sacrificing  and 
hard-working  motherly  souls  who  ever  was  cursed 
by  ill-bestowed  love.  As  a  youngster  her  boy  was  a 
little  wild,  but  no  wilder  than  a  noiTnal  boy  ought 
to  be. 

Then  came  the  war.  The  boy  was  drafted  and 
sent  overseas  where  he  did  his  bit  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  by  catching  a  number  of  Ger- 
man shrapnel  splinters  in  his  body.  Honorably  dis- 
charged, after  his  recovery,  he  re-enlisted,  a  sure 
indication  that  the  war  had  done  something  more 
to  his  head  than  merely  placing  a  steel  hd  on  it! 
Having  rejoined  the  colors,  he  took  a  shot  at  his 
colonel,  deserted,  was  caught  and  landed  in  the  pen. 
Discharged  from  the  later,  he  married  three  women 
in  two  years  which  makes  four  nuts.  His  last  act 
while  at  large  and  drunk  was  in  hiring  a  taxicab 
(mind  you,  a  taxicab),  and  holding  up  a  dozen  or 
so  drung  stores  in  one  grand  and  glorious  round. 
A  bad  man,  a  very  bad  man — an  habitual  criminal 
no  doubt.  As  he  is  behaving  as  badly  in  the  peni- 
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tentiary  as  he  did  out  of  it,  there  will  be  no  pardon 
for  him. 

In  fact,  he  shouldn't  be  pardoned.  He  should  be 
sent  to  a  government  hospital  for  observation  for 
if  there  ever  was  a  clear  case  of  war-cracked  brain, 
it  is  this  one. 

However,  the  government  who  took  this  boy  from 
his  mother  and  exposed  him  to  German  barrages, 
gas  attacks,  the  shock  of  big  Berthas  and  similar 
pleasantries  seems  to  think  it  did  quite  the  nice 
thing  by  granting  him  the  princely  pension  of 
$22.00  per  month! 

*      *  * 

Justice  is  usually  portrayed  as  a  blind-folded 
woman  with  a  scale  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other.  If  the  scale  signifies  scaly  and  the  sword 
murder,  I  accept  their  allegorical  significance  as  just 
and  proper.  But  why  blindfolded?  Why  not  with 
the  head  amputated  above  the  eye  brows?  And  is 
this  contempt  of  court?  For  heaven's  sake,  no!  It's 
just  my  poor  way  of  saying  that  our  social  and 
judicial  system  is  suffering  from  shell  shock,  too! 

 0  

THE  PRICE  CUTTER 

"The  price  cutter  is  worse  than  a  criminal," 
states  an  article.  "He  is  a  fool.  He  not  only  pulls 
down  his  competitors;  he  pulls  down  himself  and 
his  whole  trade.  He  scuttles  the  ship  in  which  he 
himself  is  afloat. 

"Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  cut  prices ;  and  nothing 
is  so  hard  as  to  get  them  back  when  once  they  have 
been  pulled  down. 

"Any  child  can  throw  a  glass  of  water  on  the 
floor,  but  all  the  wisest  scientists  in  the  world  can't 
pick  that  water  up. 

"Who  gets  the  benefit  of  price  cutting? 

"Nobody. 

"The  man  who  sells  makes  no  profit,  and  the  man 
who  buys  soon  finds  himself  getting  an  inferior 
article. 

"The  man  who  cuts  prices  puts  up  this  sign  'This 
way  to  the  junk  pile.' 

"He  admits  he  can  not  win  by  fighting  fair. 
"He  brands  himself  as  a  hitter  below  the  belt. 
"If  the  business  world  were  dominated  by  price 
cuters,  there  would  be  no  business  at  all." 

 o  

Too  Late! 

Two  stuttering  blacksmiths  had  finished  heating 
a  piece  of  pig  iron,  and  one  placed  it  upon  the  anvil 
with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

"H-h-h-h-h-hit  it,"  he  stuttered  to  his  helper. 

"Wh-wh-wh-wh-where?"  asked  the  other. 

"Aw,  h-h-h-hell,  we'll  have  to  h-h-heat  it  again 
now." 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
November  21,  1930. 

Mr.  Terry  Ford, 

Gen.  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

The  lathing  contractor  on  the  General  Hospital  is 
complaining  account  of  the  large  volume  of  mail  he 
is  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from 
brothers  wanting  jobs,  and  offering  various  prop- 
ositions in  regard  to  the  same.  This  job  has  not 
been  started  yet,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  it 
does  start,  and  there  is  a  big  surplus  of  lathers  here 
enough  to  man  that  job  a  couple  times. 

For  several  years  we  have  battled  against  the  so- 
called  "American  Plan"  here,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  the  lather  has  done  very  poor  here,  the  wood 
lather  has  not  averaged  two  days  per  week  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  unfair  lather  is  about  $3.00 
under  us  per  M  on  wood,  and  $5.00  on  day  work; 
they  are  driving  wood  lath  for  as  low  as  $2.50  per 
M  and  $5.00  per  day  on  day  work,  and  there  are 
about  700  unfair  lathers  here  and  vicinity  so  we 
have  not  much  chance. 

What  money  we  had  in  the  relief  fund  has  been 
used  up  and  we  see  nothing  but  grief  ahead. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  M.  C.  M.  have 
advertised  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  this  country 
until  they  have  gained  their  results,  a  tremendous 
surplus  of  labor  of  all  kinds  and  a  very  cheap  wage. 

The  results  are  they  can  get  all  the  carpenters 
they  want  at  $4.00  per  day,  plasterers  at  $6.00  per 
day,  laborers  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  day,  and  other 
labor  in  comparison,  and  in  many  cases  have  in- 
creased the  hours. 

This  is  the  condition  as  it  exists  here  and  we 
thought  it  best  for  all  brothers  to  know,  as  it  is  a 
long  way  and  an  expensive  trip  out  here,  and  so 
many  that  come  in  lately  say  they  heard  there  was 
plenty  of  work  here. 

With  best  wishes, 

R.  A.  JONES, 
Fin.  Sec,  Local  No.  42. 

 o  

A  VETERAN 
"Do  you  know  anything  of  the  art  of  husban- 
dry?" 

"I  ought  to;  I've  married  off  five  daughters." 
 0  

A  Startling  Suggestion 

Flossie:  "I  certainly  would  like  to  get  something 
to  stop  those  mosquito  bites." 

Gunbusta:  "Have  you  tried  clothing?" — The 
Pathfinder. 
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Wharton  Clay 

The  recently  announced  connection  of  Wharton 
Clay  with  the  Truscon  Steel  Company,  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  brings  to  that  company  the  services  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  architectural  and  contract- 
ing engineers  in  the  country.  Mr.  Clay  has  been 
successively,  Sales  Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Gypsum 
Company,  Commissioner  of  the  Associated  Metal 
Lath  Manufacturers,  organizer  of  the  National 
Council  for  Better  Plastering,  a  contributor  to  var- 
ious architectural  and  trade  publications,  and  he  has 
written  or  collaborated  on  several  books  pertaining 
to  lathing  and  plastering. 

When,  in  1920,  Mr.  Clay  became  Commissioner  of 
the  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers  that  in- 
dustry was  shipping  about  13,000,000  yards  per 
year.  The  year  1929  saw  a  shipment  which  ex- 
ceeded 65,000,000  yards,  and  during  this  period 
general  recognition  of  metal  lath  was  developed  on 
the  basis  of  fire  tests  which  secured  the  first  one- 
hour  rating  for  protection  of  lumber  construction 
ever  recorded  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

Mr.  Clay's  organization  of  the  National  Council 
For  Better  Plastering  in  1926  resulted  in  a  wide- 
spread revival  of  public  interest  in  plastering.  The 
architectural  and  public  field  was  made  "plastering 
conscious"  by  this  service.  In  recognition  of  his 
work,  the  Operating  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finish- 
ers International  Union  honored  him  with  a  mem- 
bership in  their  organization,  the  first  and  only  one 
which  they  have  gi'anted  on  an  honorary  basis. 

Wharton  Clay  was  bom  in  Chicago,  and  is  the 
son  of  William  W.  Clay  an  eminent  pioneer  architect 
of  the  middle  west  and  fellow  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  activities,  Mr.  Clay 
has  been  an  active  leader  in  the  preparedness  move- 
ment, having  organized  the  first  professional  com- 
mittee for  the  study  of  military  problems,  known  as 
the  Chicago  Committee  of  Military  Engineering.  He 
also  stumped  the  middle  west  in  the  interest  of 
preparedness. 

Practicing  what  he  preached,  he  attended  the 
Plattsburg  Training  Camp  any  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  organized  the  first  and  second  Offi- 
cers Training  Camps  and  became  Civilian  Aide  to 
the  Adjutant  General.  Throughout  the  War  he  had 
charge  of  all  recruiting  for  special  services,  outside 
of  the  draft,  from  the  Alleghenys  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

In  his  connection  with  the  Truscon  Steel  organi- 
zation, Mr.  Clay  will  help  promote  the  friendly  serv- 
■  >!  rl!  Tinscon  extends  to  the  profession  and 


trade,  will  contact  larger  projects  which  involve  per- 
manent building  products,  and  will  develop  fields 
for  the  application  of  new  ideas  in  up-to-date  mer- 
chandising. 

 0  

Supper  Time 

By  Sewall  Terry 

The  fire  is  neath  the  kettle. 

And  the  steak  is  in  the  pan. 
Now  a  man  is  coming  homeward 

Who  went  out  when  day  began. 
And  a  woman  hums  a  ditty. 

As  she  brings  the  dishes  out. 
Once  again  it's  time  for  supper 

All  the  Nation  round  about. 

The  pie  is  in  the  oven 

And  it's  time  to  brew  the  Tea. 
Come  the  Children  to  the  kitchen 

Just  as  hungry  as  can  be. 
All  this  Mighty  Nation  over 

Wheresoever  you  may  roam, 
It  is  time  once  more  for  supper 

And  the  men  are  coming  home. 

Though  some  there  are,  like  breakfast 

And  some  the  noon  day  fare, 
I  choose  the  evening  supper 

When  I  am  down  with  care. 
For  Love  has  set  the  table 

And  made  the  meal  complete. 
And  every  bit  is  seasoned 

With  mirth  and  laughter  sweet. 

From  countless  humble  chimneys 

Smoke  columns  curl  and  climb. 
Proclaiming  Nation  over 

That  it  is  Supper  Time, 
On  the  streets  and  in  pathways 

Where  falls  the  evening  gloom, 
The  tired  and  hungry  Fathers 

Again  are  coming  home. 

 o  

Sympathy 

"It  was  terrible,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  "There  were 
twenty-seven  English  and  an  Irishman  killed  in  the 
wreck." 

"Indade!"  exclaimed  Mi-s.  Grogan.  "The  poor 
man !" 
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Talk  and  Charity  Can' 

JJECLARATIONS  that  "American  initiative  and 
intelligence  will  solve  unemployment"  bring 
shouts  of  approval,  but  these  declarations  do  not 
necessarily  mean  anything. 

Charity  is  being  distributed  and  millions  of  addi- 
tional dollars  will  be  necessary  to  care  for  the  mil- 
lions of  jobless  and  hungry.  Our  boasted  "Ameri- 
can initiative,"  however,  has  done  nothing  to  solve 
unemployment. 

Our  whole  policy  seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  get  over  this  depression  some  one,  some 
how,  some  way,  will  rescue  us  from  another  de- 
pression which  the  machine  age  makes  inevitable. 

Wrongful  economic  conditions  are  not  righted  by 
charity  doles  and  hope  for  a  better  day. 

It  is  no  solution  for  instance,  when  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  industrial  corporations  that  still 
applies  the  long  work-day,  and  has  millions  of  un- 
divided profits  in  its  treasury,  contributes  $50,000 
to  feed  New  York  City's  hungry. 

Men  who  exploit  workers  and  who  dodge  excess 
profits  and  income  taxes  throw  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  the  workless  and  talk  of  "American  ini- 
tiative" to  end  unemployment. 


t  Cure  Unemployment 

This  is  no  advance  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome 
when  the  hungry  were  not  only  fed,  but  were 
amused. 

Workers  have  been  told  for  more  than  a  year  that 
prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner.  This  i.-?  not 
true.  Statistical  information  points  to  curtdlment 
in  basic  industries. 

Steel  production,  for  instance,  is  as  low  as  46  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Auto  output  is  off  58  per  cent 
from  October  of  last  year. 

If  we  would  attack  unemployment  let  us  stop 
talking  and  apply  such  easily  understood  remedies 
as  placing  men  to  work  by  reducing  the  work  day. 

Take  the  44-hour  week  for  postal  employes,  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

The  government  should  be  the  first  to  reduce 
hours.  But  notige  how  that  bill  will  be  opposed  by 
men  who  give  to  charity,  but  who  will  not  change 
working  conditions  until  they  are  compelled  to 
change. 

They  will  give  to  charity  because  this  can  be 
charged  to  overhead  and  their  income  tax  payments 
are  reduced. 


Above  is  a  group  of  boys  in  the  Sunshine  City  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  working  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Hospital  which  is  mostly  Celotex  covered  with  chicken  wire.  The  rest  consists  of  ISail  on  Metal  Door  Trim 
Channel  Iron,  Ren  Warren  is  the  solicitor  on  this  job.  Reading  from  left  to  right  in  the  picture:  Leo 
Gordon,  J.  C.  (Happy)  Moreland,  Joe  Morgan,  Shorty  (laborer),  J.  J.  (Jeff)  Moreland,  Lacie  DeGuire, 
M.  H.  (Mike)  Matthiesen,  Jack  Hessinger,  D.  C.  Ashworth  (foreman),  J.  L,  (Pony)  Bridge,  A.  J.  Ward, 
(kneeling)  Bill  Schrontz. 
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METAL  LATH 

By  Erwin  M.  Lurie 

Actiag  Commissioner  of  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers 


jyj^ETAL  Lath  is  furnished  either  painted  or  cut 
from  galvanized  steel,  pure  iron,  or  special  anal- 
ysis sheets.  No  unprotected  lath  is  manufactured 
for  plastering  use.  Painted  lath  is  suitable  for  all 
practical  pui-poses;  gypsum  plaster  should  not  be 
used  in  wet  positions,  such  as  shower  stalls,  base- 
ment partitions  or  for  exterior  stucco — portland 
cement  should  be  used.  Painted  small  mesh  lath  is 
not  recommended  for  stucco,  unless  back  plastered 
or  thoroughly  embedded  through  careful  workman- 
ship. 

Function  of  Metal  Lath. 

Expanded  metal  lath  acts  as  a  base  and  reinforce- 
ment for  plaster,  and  under  fire  holds  the  plaster  in 
position  long  after  it  has  disintegrated  and  would 
othei-wise  have  fallen  off  and  become  useless.  It 
does  not  expand,  contract,  nor  wai^p,  nor  does  it  per- 
mit dust  streaks  to  appear  on  the  ceiling,  as  with 
ordinaiy  lath. 

-  In  fireproof  construction,  metal  lath  is  a  most  con- 
venient form  of  fire  protection.  It  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical form  of  structural  steel  protection.  Oi'di- 
nary  construction  can  be  made  practically  crack- 
proof  and  measurably  fire  safe  by  its  more  general 
use. 

For  the  finest  plastering,  %,-in.  grounds  are  rec- 
ommended. However,  for  places  where  V^-in.  or 
less  plaster  has  heretofore  been  used  on  wood  lath, 
plaster  board  or  similar  bases,  the  new  types  of 
metal  lath  now  on  the  market  produce  a  decidedly 
superior  plaster  construction  with  only  V2-in.  plaster 
grounds. 

SPECIAL  DATA  RELATIVE  TO  METAL  LATH 
CONSTRUCTION 

In  the  following  paragi-aphs  are  given  brief  sum- 
maries of  recently  developed  data  relative  to  metal 
lath,  which  will  shed  new  light  on  important  uses 
of  this  material.  More  complete  information  will 
gladly  be  suppUed  upon  request. 

(1)  For  Soundproofing. 

(A)  Floors: 

Bureau  of  Standards  tests  indicate  greatly  im- 
proved resistance  to  passage  of  sound  through  ma- 
sonry floors  is  obtained  by  using  an  ordinary  sus- 
pended ceiling.  For  this  use,  wire  or  rod  hangers 
are  prefeired  to  strap  hangers.  Further  improve- 
ment is  secured  by  wrapping  the  carrying  or  run- 
ner channels  wath  tin-protected  felt  at  the  places 
where  the  hangers  are  ^Tapped  around  them.  This 
is  relatively  inexpensive,  as  the  small  pieces  of  felt 


(about  3  by  3  inches)  are  required  only  at  4  ft.  cen- 
ters in  both  directions. 
(B)  Partitions: 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Sabine  (Riverbank  Laboratories,  Gen- 
eva, Illinois)  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  Acoustical 
Society  of  America  shows  that  Double  Metal  Lath 
partitions  with  only  4  inches  plastered  thickness 
over  all,  and  weighing  only  18  pounds  per  square 
foot  are  even  more  sound  insulative  than  double 
masonry  block  partitions  made  up  of  two  separate 
rows  of  3-inch  blocks  plastered  on  the  outside  and 
with  a  2-inch  separation  in  which  is  placed  a  board 
type  insulation.  The  total  thickness  of  the  latter 
construction  is  9  to  10  inches,  and  it  weighs  32 
pounds.  The  thin  double  partition  of  metal  lath  not 
only  saves  much  valuable  space,  but  it  is  also  a  great 
weight  saver,  being  only  slightly  more  than  half  as 
heavy  as  the  double  masonry  block. 

For  additional  soundproofing,  rest  the  partition 
on  machinery  cork,  sheet  lead  or  other  sound  dead- 
ener,  and  use  this  deadener  also  at  top  and  ends  of 
partition.  Waste  water,  and  other  service  piping, 
located  in  such  double  partitions,  should  be  wrapped 
in  felt. 

(2)    Pipe  Chases. 

Where  large  stacks  of  pipes  must  be  accommo- 
dated and  access  provided  it  will  be  found  that  tbev 
can  be  formed  most  economically  of  metal  lath  rn  I 
channel  studs.  They  also  save  considerable  expens-^ 
as  compared  wdth  much  thicker  and  heavier  :^:,s  >  - 
ry  partitions  and  are  readily  anchored  to  floor  r.nd 
ceiling  construction.  New  types  of  access  p  nel ; 
(details  on  request)  are  readily  attached  to   ^  e  . 

(3)  Solid  Metal  Lath  and  Plaster  Partifors 

(a)  Sohd  Metal  Lath  and  plaster  partitions    hi  '■: 
were  so  widely  used  twenty  to  thirty  years  rg 
passed  into  a  partial  eclipse,  due  to  a  shorta,?3:e 
metal  lathers,  have  successfully  emerged  fiorn 
scurity.   Meanwhile  they  have  passed  the  te  i 
critical  observation  and  use  in  the  intei-vening  y 
They  are  now  being  erected  in  important  bu:  d 
developments  all  over  the  country. 

To  supply  the  industry  with  essential  d  t  n 
order  that  these  partitions  may  be  adapted  to  i 
various  needs,  construction   methods   have   !  (  ;  • 
carefully  studied,  especially  in  the  southwest  ■  d 
western  states  where  solid  metal  lath  partiti 
have  been  used  in  ever-increasing  volume  for  r^; 
years.  Tests  on  ^ound  insulation  and  fire  retardrn  ' 
have  been  made.  The  influence  of  weight  of  pai  t  - 
tion  on  the  dciTn  of  the  stinictural  frame  has  be  i 
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carefully  investigated  and  research  conducted  on 
the  subject  of  space  saving. 

(b)  Investigation  shows  that  selection  of  the  type 
of  partition  depends  upon  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  cost,  (2)  space  saving,  (3)  sound  insulation,  (4) 
dead  weight,  (5)  adaptability  for  occupancy  re- 
quirements, (6)  fire  retardance,  (7)  resistance  to 
impact.  Fulfilling  these  requirements  to  an  unusual 
degree : 

Two-Inch  Solid  Metal  Lath  and  Plaster  Parti- 
tions. 

(1)  Cost  no  more,  and  frequently  10  to  15  per 
cent  less  than  competing  types  of  masonry  par- 
titions. 

(2)  Add  from  3  to  7  per  cent  to  the  cleared,  use- 
able space  of  a  building,  over  and  above  that  obtain- 
able with  other  types  of  partitions  finishing  upward 
of  414  inches  in  thickness. 

(3)  Possess  sound  insulation  properties  superior 
to  any  other  partitions  of  equal  thickness  and  equal 
to  masonry  block  partitions  twice  as  thick. 

(4)  Are  33  per  cent  lighter  than  some  types  of 
commonly  used  masonry  partitions. 

(5)  Are  adapted  for  use  in  every  type  of  build- 
ing from  the  bungalow  to  the  tallest  commercial 
structure. 

(6)  Are  wholly  incombustible  and  have  official 
fire  ratings  up  to  3  hours. 

(7)  Are  superior  to  all  others  in  resistance  to  im- 
pact and  freedom  from  plaster  cracks. 

All  of  these  points  are  completely  discussed,  with 
the  aid  of  many  drawings  and  diagrams  ,  in  the 
PARTITION  HANDBOOK. 

(4)  Interior  Architectui'e. 

Furred  and  suspended  metal  lath  ceilings  consti- 
tute the  most  economical,  permanet  and  fire  re- 
sistive type  of  finish  to  conceal  variations  in  the 
level  of  the  under  side  of  the  structural  members 
of  the  floor  and  insure  fulfilment  of  the  advantages 
inherent  in  the  light  floor  constructions  using  steel 
pans  or  steel  joists.  From  the  standpoint  of  venti- 
lation and  lighting,  and  economy  in  decoration  and 
upkeep,  flat  ceilings  are  far  superior  to  those  with 
beams  and  girders  exposed. 

Interiors  of  residences,  theaters,  schools  and 
public  buildings  can  be  greatly  improved  architec- 
turally by  the  use  of  plain  or  curved  metal  lath  and 
plaster  suspended  ceilings.  They  add  a  richness  and 
luxuriance  not  obtainable  otherwise  excepting  at 
much  greater  expense.  A  few  dollars  thus  spent  will 
add  hundreds  in  permanent  value. 

The  modest  home,  particularly,  can  be  lifted  out 
of  the  ordinary  class  and  distinguished  as  "unusual" 
merely  by  the  judicious  use  of  relatively  inexpensive 


vaulted  ceilings,  arches  or  niches  readily  formed  on 
a  base  of  metal  lath. 

(5)  Modernization  of  Interiors  and  Exteriors. 

The  present  marked  trend  toward  rehabilitating 
old  structures  whenever  these  have  a  sound  frame 
and  foundations,  rather  than  building  an  entirely 
new  structure,  is  founded  largely  on  economic  rea- 
sons. 

Perhaps  no  material  lends  itself  so  well  to  utiliza- 
tion in  a  modernization  program  as  does  metal  lath. 
Where  old  lath  and  plaster  ceilings  are  in  bad  con- 
dition it  is  recommended  that  the  ceiling  be  furred 
with  new  channel  irons  tied  to  nails  driven  into  the 
side  of  the  old  wood  joists  exposed  by  punching 
holes  at  suitable  intervals  in  the  old  ceiling  (which 
need  not  be  otherwise  disturbed)  and  an  entirely 
new  metal  lath  ceiling  attached  to  the  channels.  For 
ornamental  ceilings  of  the  vaulted  or  groined  type 
or  where  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  ceiling  height, 
prevailing  in  buildings  erected  twenty  or  more  years 
ago,  or  to  provide  space  for  service  piping,  wiring, 
etc.,  the  same  procedure  can  be  followed  with  the 
exception  that  rod  or  heavy  wire  hangers  should  be 
attached  to  large  spikes  driven  into  the  sides  of  the 
joists,  and  the  usual  system  of  runner  and  furring 
channels  secured  thereto. 

Exteriors  of  old  frame  and  masonry  buildings 
readily  lend  themselves  to  the  modernizing  influence 
of  stucco  on  metal  lath  overcoating.  The  old  wood 
or  shingle  siding,  if  loose  but  in  fair  shape,  is  merely 
renailed,  and  window  and  door  trim  extended  so 
they  will  project  beyond  the  new  stucco  face.  When 
in  bad  condition,  siding  or  shingles  should  be  re- 
moved entirely.  The  process  of  applying  metal  lath 
or  expanded  metal  lath  reinforcing  is  similar  to  that 
in  new  stucco  work.  It  is  important  that  the  stucco 
base  be  furred  out  at  least  %-inch  from  the  old 
backing.  Furring  nails  or  devices  or  self -furred  lath 
should  be  used.  Wood  furring  strips  are  not  recom- 
mended as  they  tend  to  weaken  the  stucco  slab. 

On  old  masonry  walled  buildings,  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  attach  34-inch  channels  or  pencil  rods  to 
hardened  masonry  nails  driven  into  the  mortar 
joints,  keeping  the  furring  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or 
so  away  from  the  wall.  The  metal  lath  is  then  tied 
to  the  channels  which  are  spaced  12  inches  on  cen- 
ters. Only  Portland  cement  stucco  should  be  used 
for  permanent  exteriors. 

(6)  Stucco  Details. 

With  the  development  of  large  mesh  expanding 
metal  reinforcing,  of  furring  devices  and  self-fur- 
ring lath,  stucco  on  metal  lath  has  been  given  a  de- 
cided impetus  and  many  million  square  yards  of  this 
construction  are  being  built  every  year. 

The  furring  devices  now  available  completely 
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eliminate  shrinking,  crack-producing  ,  wood  furring 
strips,  and  assure  permanent  stucco  on  metal  lath, 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  cost,  with  complete  em- 
bedment of  the  lath. 

The  prevention  of  seepage  of  water  behind  stucco 
is  the  first  safeguard  for  permanent  construction. 
Stucco  should  never  be  run  to  the  gi'ound,  but  if  the 
design,  such  as  Spanish  or  Italian,  calls  for  this 
treatment  a  slightly  projecting  wood  water  table 
should  act  as  a  bottom  stop  for  the  stucco  surface 
and  separate  it  by  a  few  inches  from  the  ground 
level. 

Flashings  should  be  specified  and  noted  on  the 
drawings.  They  are  preferably  of  zinc,  although 
galvanized  special  analysis  steel  or  iron  will  suffice. 
They  should,  however,  be  painted. 

All  window  sills  should  project  over  the  face  of 
the  stucco  wall  and  have  a  well  defined  drip  gouged 


into  their  under  surface  so  that  water  will  not 
follow  back  and  run  down  the  wall.  A  small  piece 
of  metal  nailed  at  the  end  of  each  sill  will  prevent 
water  from  washing  over  the  end  and  causing  un- 
sightly "tear  stains." 

Where  a  porch  or  garage  roof  meets  a  vertical 
wall  a  metal  flashing  should  be  provided  and  set 
under  the  metal  lath,  which  should  not  extend 
closer  than  three  inches  from  the  horizontal  surface 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  water  by  stucco.  Water 
tables  or  other  horizontal  courses  should  never  be 
designed  in  stucco. 

Tops  of  balconies  or  parapet  walls  should  always 
be  covered  by  some  impervious  materials  such  as 
painted  wood,  stone,  tile,  etc.,  and  if  the  top  is  con- 
structed in  units,  flashing  should  be  required  under 
every  joint. 


Unemployed  Worker  Must  Smile  When 
Urged  to  Spend  Money 


"The  unemployed  worker  must  ironically  smile 
when  be  reads  the  well  meaning  adivce  extended  to 
him  that  prosperity  will  return  if  he  only  resumes 
his  normal  purchases,"  said  United  States  Senator 
Wagner  of  New  York,  in  an  address  to  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  convention. 

The  speaker  also  scored  the  labor  injunction 
which  renders  inoperative  trade  union  functions. 

"Where,"  he  asked,  discussing  unemployment,  "is 
the  worker  who  has  not  run  the  gauntlet  of  loss  of 
work  because  of  seasonal  slack,  of  periodic  depres- 
sion, of  foreign  competition,  of  change  in  fashion, 
of  machine  substitution? 

"I  wonder  what  his  emotion  is  when  he  reads  the 
official  assurance  that  our  fundamental  national  as- 
sets are  undiminished.  He  knows  only  too  well  that 
he  lives  in  a  land'  of  plenty  which  he  had  in  the  past 
shared  in  the  making,  and  these  facts  only  aggra- 
vate the  rancor  in  his  heart  that  he  must,  never- 
theless, go  without  work  and  without  wages." 

Senator  Wagner  asserted  the  American  people 
will  not  "submissively  accept  these  recurrent  and 
lengthening  periods  of  joblessness.  They  have 
learned  that  they  cannot  live  by  optimism  alone." 

He  criticized  "our  public  men  who  have  with 
much  satisfaction  repeated  their  own  praises  for 
having  fended  off  the  dole  from  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

"Have  we,  in  fact,  kept  the  dole  from  America?" 
be  asked.   "Is  not  the  dole  today  in  use  in  every  in- 
dustrial community  in  the  country?   What  else  can 
"       ^he  disbursements  for  unemployment  relief 


by  every  charitable  organization  and  by  many 
municipalities  ?" 

Turning  to  the  labor  injunction.  Senator  Wagner 
said:  "After  30  years'  agitation  against  the  equity 
process  in  labor  disputes  the  distance  we  have  trav- 
eled is  too  short  to  be  measured. 

"Throughout  the  United  States  there  are  today 
numerous  mandated  territories  where,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  constitution  has  been  amended, 
local  law  superseded  and  the  only  government  code 
is  the  injunctive  edict  of  a  Federal  or  State  court." 

 o  

HEREDITY 

An  unwise  employer  had  arranged  a  meeting  of 
his  employes  for  the  company  union  promoter. 
After  the  promoter  had  delivered  his  best  high 
pressure  sales  talk  he  then  beamed  down  upon  the 
workers  as  he  requested  them  to  take  a  vote. 

"Let's  make  it  unanimous,"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  can't  do  that  while  I'm  here,"  shot  back  a 
man- in  the  back  of  the  hall.  "I'm  a  union  man  and 
I'm  voting  against  it." 

"Well,  now,  why  are  you  a  union  man?"  asked  the 
promoter, 

"My  father  was  a  union  man,  and  my  grandfather 
before  him,  and  I  .  .  .  ." 

"Just  a  minute,"  the  company  union  promoter  in- 
terrupted sarcastically.  "If  your  father  had  been  a 
lunatic  and  your  grandfather  a  lunatic,  what  would 
you  be?" 

"A  company  unionist,"  came  back  the  ready 
answer. 
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BUY  NOW!  WHAT? 
Union  Labor  and  Then  More  Union  Labor 


'pHIS  Buy  Now  campaign;  is  it  going  to  benefit 
Union  Labor  as  it  should?    Who  as  a  result  of 
that  campaign  will  benefit  most,  Union  or  Non- 
Union  Labor? 

Many  in  Union  Labor  Ranks  have  ever  been  care- 
less as  to  where  they  bought  and  what  they  bought. 

Now  many  of  us  who  ordinarily  bought  Union 
Made  Goods  as  a  result  of  these  bad  times  have 
been  forced  to  buy  other  than  Union  Made  goods? 
Hence  I  believe  Non-Union  Made  goods  are  going  to 
find  a  greater  sale  and  as  a  result  Union  Labor  re- 
covery from  present  slump  will  be  slower. 

Every  Union  Man  knows  even  some  of  the  big 
business  heads  now  realize  that  Higher  Wages  has 
been  a  benefit  to  our  country. 

If  the  Union  Man  had  made  the  proper  use  of  his 
"Buy  Now  Power,"  by  buying  where  he  would  have 
produced  more  "Union  Labor"  and  hence  more  buy- 
ing power  and  had  the  Non-Union  Man  had  the  same 
Buy  Now  Power  for  the  past  ten  years  that  the 
Union  Man  has  had,  we  would  not  now  have  present 
conditions.  Breadlines  and  so  on. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  a  case  of  overproduction. 
But  if  it  is  that — Why  are  New  Yorkers  going  to 


buy  six  million  dollars  worth  of  coal  in  1981,  mined 
in  Germany,  while  good  peaceful  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  S.  A.,  big,  hearty,  healthy  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  "Willing 
to  work"  are  forced  to  work  at  some  other  already 
overmanned  employment,  or  sit  down  and  wait  for 
the  Undertaker? 

And  are  our  Ship  Yard  Workers  so  busy  that  we 
could  not  secure  a  Contract  for  the  building  of  sev- 
eral ships,  a  short  time  ago,  which  went  to  a  foreign 
shore  ? 

But  they  say  people  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones.  We  should  not  complain 
about  the  rich  who  knowingly  do  these  things! 
Why?  To  defeat  the  objects  of  Union  Labor.  We 
must  put  our  house  in  order,  buy  Union  Made  goods 
ourselves,  then  we  can  "holler  and  holler  loud," 

There  must  be  a  closer  connection  between  the 
Union  Man  who  buys  and  the  Union  Employer  who 
produces  goods  for  the  general  public,  else  our  prog- 
ress toward  better  conditions  may  be  slowed  up. 

Buy  now,  but  Buy  that  which  is  produced  by 
Union  Labor. 

By  JAMES  MILLER, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


What's  Wrong?  Fewer  Workers;  More  Output 


(Fror 


the  Report  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Executive  Council  at  the 
Boston  Convention) 


'pHE  amazing  development  of  the  past  ten  years 
have  already  left  us  with  a  problem  of  unem- 
ployment which  probably  involves  millions  of  work- 
ers. In  older  days,  when  machine  developments 
took  place  more  slowly,  increasing  production  grad- 
ually created  new  jobs  and  workers  eventually 
found  work  again.  But  in  the  past  ten  years  new 
machines  and  new  techniques  have  been  introduced 
so  rapidly  and  so  generally  throughout  industry 
that  there  has  not  been  time  for  adjustment.  In- 
creasing production  has  created  new  jobs,  but  these 
jobs  have  been  quickly  taken  away  by  newer  ma- 
chines and  newer  technical  changes. 

Industries  on  which  40  per  cent  of  our  wage  earn- 
ers depend  for  their  living  actually  employed  900,- 
000  fewer  wage  earners  in  1929  than  in  1919,  al- 
though the  business  handled  was  far  greater. 

In  manufacturing,  our  factories  produced  42  per 
cent  more  with  546,000  fewer  wage  earners ;  on  rail- 
roads, 7  per  cent  more  business  was  handled  with 
253,000  fewer  employes;  in  coal  minues,  production 


per  worker  increased  23  per  cent  and  100,000  fewer 
miners  were  employed. 

But  the  eff'ect  of  reduction  in  the  number  of  work- 
ers in  these  industries  is  far  more  serious  than 
these  figures  at  first  indicate.  For  in  the  ten  years 
from  1919  to  1929  population  has  increased  and 
about  seven  million  more  persons  are  looking  for 
work  as  wage  earners  and  small  salaried  workers. 

One  would  expect  these  new  comers  to  look  for 
work  in  factories,  mines  and  railroads  as  well  as  in 
sei'vice  trades,  stores,  banks,  commercial  houses,  in- 
surance and  other  lines.  But  work  in  factories, 
mines  and  railroads  can  be  had  only  by  displacing 
someone  already  employed.  For  these  three  indus- 
tries are  not  only  creating  new  work  opportunities, 
but  have  actually  added  900,000  to  the  army  of  job 
seekers  by  cutting  their  forces.  Thus  7,900,000 
men  and  women  must  look  for  work  in  stores,  serv- 
ice industries,  banks  and  other  lines,  outside  manu- 
facturing, coal  mining  and  railroads.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  these  industries  can  not  furnish  enough 
employment. 
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An  Employer  Calls  the  Bluff  on  Unemployment 

By  HARRY  C.  OPPENHEIMER 


"■^E  recognize  that  the  best  assurance  against  un- 
emplojonent  is  the  preservation  of  industry  in 
a  healthy  condition.  We  believe  that  the  State  gov- 
ernment can  contribute  to  this  end  by  the  well  con- 
sidered economics  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  tax- 
ation annualy  leveled." 

"We  pledge  creation  of  a  commission  to  make  a 
scientific  study  of  employment  in  the  State,  includ- 
ing employment  exchanges,  unemployment  insur- 
ance by  a  contributing  fund  and  not  by  a  dole 
method,  and  employment  stabilization  through 
timing  of  public  construction  so  as  to  take  up  the 
slack  of  private  industrial  activity." 

Take  your  pick;  one  of  these  was  the  Republican 
New  York  State  platform  on  employment,  the  other 
was  the  Democratic. 

All  of  this  in  the  face  of  an  industrial  upheaval 
that  has  nothing  comparable  in  history.  With  labor 
on  the  upgi'ade  during  the  last  25  years,  inventive 
and  practical  minds  have  rushed  labor-saving  de- 
vices to  the  Patent  Office  at  a  hundred  thousand-a- 
year  clip.  The  result  is  that  most  industries  make 
about  10  times  the  units  that  they  made  25  years 
ago  with  the  same  man  power.  While  a  World  War 
was  going  on  or  we  were  reconstructing  that  which 
was  destroyed  or  had  been  neglected,  this  increased 
production  was  easily  and  readily  absorbed.  But 
now,  we  are  overbuilt,  overgrained,  over-cottoned 
\\ith  many  times  the  number  of  mills  and  factories 
that  we  need. 

Why  not  face  the  truth?  It's  very  simple,  there 
are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around.  Our  working  day 
is  just  twice  as  long  as  it  need  be,  and  a  24-hour 
week  "working  day"  would  relieve  many  of  our  ills. 
It  would  give  a  job  to  almost  every  man  who  wanted 
one  and  it  would  make  work  constant  instead  of 
spasmodic.  Without  going  into  many  other  eco- 
nomic iFs  that  it  would  help  right,  think  of  the  so- 
cial good  it  would  accomplish. 

*  *  * 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  Caucasian  coun- 
tries today  conservatively  totals  between  14,000,000 
and  16,000,000,  which  would  mean  that  many  of  the 
idle  workers  instead  of  engaging  in  revolution,  could, 
on  the  reduced  working  day,  go  to  work.  Just  as 
unemployment  is  an  effective  agitation  for  revolu- 
tion, so  is  the  contrary  true  and  jobs  for  all  will 
keep  us  set  on  our  slogan,  "Peace,  happiness  and 
prcsperity." 

*  *  * 

Ir-  T-r-tiire  a  man  from  a  foreign  planet  landing 


on  this  earth  or  perhaps  more  pointedly  this  land 
of  ours.  He  would  soon  notice  many  strange  con- 
ditions in  the  social  order. 

If  he  were  astonished  when  a  beggar  approached 
him  for  alms,  consider  his  astonishment  when  a  re- 
spectable looking  citizen  approached  him,  and  then 
again  consider  his  bewilderment,  when  we  at- 
tempted to  explain  that  the  reason  these  men  were 
forced  to  beg  food  was  because  we  had  a  great  over- 
production of  foodstuffs;  and  when  he  passed  people 
shabbily  dressed  we  would  make  another  try  at  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  due  in  part  to  a  great  overpro- 
duction of  clothing;  when  he  passed  some  of  the 
old-time  tenements  and  other  hovels  that  a  fair  part 
of  our  citizenry  are  forced  to  live  in  and  started  off 
to  tell  him  it  was  because  of  our  having  put  up  too 
many  buildings,  our  foreigner  would  have  passed 
out  on  us. 

Why  then  our  stubborn  refusal  to  see  ourselves 
actually  as  we  are  ?  and  satisfy  ourselves  with  read- 
ing headlines  of  what  the  State  and  national  gov- 
ernment are  going  to  do  to  create  part  time  jobs 
and  speed  up  public  works. 

Let  those  who  feel  that  the  eight-hour  day,  our 
heritage  of  25  years  back,  is  still  our  normal  work- 
ing day,  go  back  to  the  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting methods  we  used  25  years  ago;  but  with  pro- 
duction and  distribution  we  have  today,  24  hours 
a  week  is  all  the  work  that  we  can  healthfully  ab- 
sorb. 

 0  

JUST  A  FABLE 

Said  a  wise  old  bee  at  the  close  of  day,  "This 
colony  business  doesn't  pay.  I  put  my  honey  in  that 
old  hive  that  others  may  eat  and  live  and  thrive; 
and  I  do  more  work  in  a  day,  by  gee,  than  some  of 
the  other  fellows  do  in  three.  I  toil  and  worry  and 
save  and  hoard,  and  all  I  get  is  my  room  and  board. 
It's  me  for  a  hive  I  can  run  myself,  and  me  for  the 
sweets  of  my  hard-earned  pelf."  So  the  bee  flew  to 
a  meadom  lone  and  started  a  business  of  his  own. 
He  gave  no  thought  to  the  buzzing  clan,  but  all  in- 
tent on  his  selfish  plan  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit 
free — "Ah,  this  is  great,"  said  the  wise  old  bee. 
But  the  summer  waned  and  the  days  grew  drear, 
and  the  one  bee  wailed  as  he  dropped  a  tear ;  for  the 
varmints  gobbled  his  little  store  and  his  wax  played 
out  and  his  heart  was  sore,  so  he  winged  his  way 
to  the  old  home  band,  and  took  his  meals  at  the 
Helping  Hand.  Alone,  our  work  is  of  little  worth; 
together  we  are  the  lords  of  earth;  so  it's  all  for 
each  and  it's  each  for  all — united  we  stand,  or  di- 
vided we  fall.. 
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Union  Labor  Saved  U.  S.  $3,500,000 
on  One  Navy  Ship  Job 


fpHE  government  navy  yard  at  Bremerton,  Wash., 
has  saved  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately $3,500,000  on  the  cost  of  the  new 
cruiser,  "Louisville."  It  shows  what  union  men  can 
do  in  Uncle  Sam's  shipyards  and  reveals  the  reason 
back  of  the  persistent  agitation  to  "close  the  yards." 

Not  only  did  the  Bremerton  yard — ^practically  100 
per  cent  union — underbid  the  lowest  "open  shop" 
concern  by  $8,000,000,  but  it  is  completing  the 
"Louisville"  for  $686,000  below  the  original  esti- 
mate— or  $8,686,000  less  than  the  "open  shoppers" 
would  have  charged  Uncle  Sam. 

Alifas  Is  Praised 

"A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  President  N.  P.  Alifas 
of  District  44,  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists," says  former  Congressman  J.  W.  Bryan,  writ- 
ing in  one  of  the  Bremerton  papers. 

Mr.  Bryan  relates  the  struggle  that  was  made  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  government's  work  done  in  its 
own  splendidly  equipped  navy  yards  and  machine 
shops,  and  commends  Alifas  for  having  led  a  suc- 
cessful fight  to  keep  private  interests  from  "gob- 
bling up"  all  the  contracts. 


The  former  Congressman  explains  how  officials 
of  the  Navy  Department  "moved  heaven  and  earth" 
to  award  shipbuilding  contracts  to  private  firms — 
how  the  Bremerton  yard  offered  to  build  cruisers 
for  approximately  $8,000,000  each,  while  private 
companies  were  asking  closer  to  $11,000,000. 

Saving  Made  No  Difference 

"Yet  this  difference  in  favor  of  the  navy  yards  of 
nearly  $3,000,000  a  ship  had  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  preferred  to  let 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  taxpayers  lose  that  much  on 
each  vessel,"  says  Bryan. 

Passage  of  the  Dallinger  amendment  practically 
forced  the  Navy  Department  to  permit  the  building 
of  the  "Louisville"  in  the  Bremerton  yard. 

Even  then,  navy  officials  fought  the  proposal, 
claiming  to  have  "no  hope"  that  the  Bremerton 
yard  could  stay  within  its  estimate. 

"Now,"  Mr.  Bryan  points  out  to  Navy  Depart- 
ment chiefs,  "the  ship  is  nearly  finished  and  will  be 
completed  at  $686,000  below  the  estimate." 

This  saving  would  never  have  been  made  possible, 
he  believes,  "if  Mr.  AUfas  had  sat  dumb  until  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  gave  his  nod." 


Building  Permits  in  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States,  October,  1930 


'pHERE  was  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  in  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  new  residential  buildings  for 
which  permits  were  issued  in  October  as  compared 
with  those  issued  in  September,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  286 
comparable  cities.  There  was,  however,  a  decrease 
of  27.5  per  cent  in  the  esimated  cost  of  new  non- 
residential buildings  and  a  decrease  of  14.6  per  cent 
in  the  estimated  cost  of  all  building  operations, 
comparing  permits  issued  these  two  periods.  The 
estimated  cost  of  all  buildings  for  which  permits 
were  issued  in  these  286  cities  during  the  month  of 
October  was  $125,217,775. 

During  October  12,046  families  were  provided  for 
in  the  new  dwellings  for  which  permits  were  issued. 
This  is  an  increase  of  13.6  per  cent  over  the  number 
of  families  provided  for  in  the  new  buildings  for 
which  permits  were  issued  during  September. 

Permits  were  issued  during  October  for  the  fol- 
lowing large  public  and  other  important  buildings: 
In  Boston  a  permit  was  issued  for  a  twenty-story 


office  building  to  cost  $1,750,000.  In  Holyoke  a  per- 
mit was  issued  for  a  Junior  High  School  to  cost 
$370,000,  and  in  Worcester  for  a  State  Normal 
School  to  cost  $400,000.  In  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan plans  were  filed  for  seven  apartment  houses  to 
cost  $3,500,000,  and  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  for 
three  school  buildings  to  cost  nearly  $1,400,000.  In 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  public  school  building  was 
to  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $600,000,  and 
in  Philadelphia  a  permit  was  issued  for  a  school 
building  to  cost  over  $400,000.  In  Chicago  a  permit 
was  issued  for  a  freight  station  to  cost  $2,500,000, 
and  for  four  school  buildings  to  cost  nearly  $1,200,- 
000.  In  Cleveland  a  permit  was  issued  for  six  store 
and  mercantile  buildings  to  cost  over  $6,000,000.  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  pei-mit  was  issued  for  an  office 
building  to  cost  $1,750,000.  A  permit  was  issued  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  church  building  to  cost 
$625,000,  and  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  an  office  building 
to  cost  $750,000.  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  new  school 
building  was  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000, 
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while  in  New  Orleans  a  permit  was  issued  for  a 
public  school  building  to  cost  $525,000.  A  contract 
was  let  for  a  new  municipal  auditorium  in  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  to  cost  $1,400,000.  In  San  Francisco 
permits  were  issued  for  two  office  buildings  to  cost 
over  $1,000,000.  In  Seattle,  Washington,  permits 
were  issued  for  factory  buildings  to  cost  nearly 
$800,000. 

 0  

A  VISION 

Last  evening  I  was  talking 

With  a  Secretary,  aged  and  gray 
Who  told  me  of  a  dream  he  had, 

I  think  'twas  Christmas  day. 
While  snoozing  in  his  office. 

The  \dsion  came  to  view,  ,,f  r 

For  he  saw  an  angel  enter, 

Dressed  in  garments  white  and  new. 

Said  the  angel,  "I'm  from  Heaven, 

The  Lord  just  sent  me  down 
To  bring  you  up  to  glory. 

And  put  on  your  golden  crown. 
You've  been  a  friend  to  many 

And  worked  hard  night  and  day. 
You  have  slaved  for  many  thousands 

And  from  many  received  no  pay. 

"So  we  want  you  up  in  heaven. 

For  you  have  labored  hard. 
And  the  good  Lord  is  preparing 

Your  eternal,  just  reward." 
Then  the  angel  and  the  Secretary 

Started  up  toward  glory's  gate, 
But  when  passing  close  to  hades. 

The  angel  murmured,  "Wait." 

"I  have  a  place  to  show  you; 

It's  the  hottest  place  in  hell. 
Where  the  ones  who  never  helped  you 

In  torment  always  dwell." 
And  behold  the  Secretary  saw  there 

Delinquent  members  by  the  score, 
And  grabbing  up  a  chair  and  fan, 

He  wished  for  nothing  more ; 

But  was  bound  to  sit  and  watch  them 

As  they  sizzled,  singed  and  burned. 
And  his  eyes  would  set  on  "has-beens" 

Whichever  way  they  turned, 
Said  the  angel,  "Come  on  Secretary, 

There's  the  pearly  gates,  I  see." 
But  the  Secretary  only  muttered, 

'This  is  Heaven  enough  for  me." 


DAD'S  PAY  CHECK 

By  Martin  A.  Dillmon 

Last  evening  near  my  home  I  beheld  a  scene  of 
charm, 

A  Daddy,  good  and  true,  with  his  child  upon  his 
ai-m. 

To  a  store  he  went  his  way;  it  gave  to  him  a  joy 
To  bestow  a  father's  love  on  a  blue-eyed  baby  boy. 
As  the  pair  was  coming  back,  nothing  nicer  have  I 
known 

Than  that  lovely  little  boy  with  his  ice  cream  cone! 
Motion  pictures  such  as  that  doth  my  mental 

thought  engage 
As  an  argument  of  power  for  a  good  and  healthy 

wage ; 

In  a  shop  that  father  toils,  'mid  the  jamlot  of  life, 
To  earn  food  and  home  for  two  children  and  a  wife. 
He  draws  his  weekly  pay ;  then,  hurrah  for  men  like 
him! 

Oft  I  see  him  coming  home  with  a  basket  full  to 
brim! 

So  he  spends  his  weekly  pay,  be  it  meager  low  or 
fair; 

Many  are  the  Dads  like  this — we  can  see  them  any- 
where ! 

Motion  pictures  such  as  that  doth  my  mental 

thought  engage 
As  an  argument  of  power  for  a  good  and  healthy 

wage! 

For  wages  high  enough  to  provide  the  needs  of  life, 
With  a  portion  of  the  joys  for  his  kids  and  the  wife. 
Pay  a  wage  high  enough  to  buy  the  needs  for  his 
brood 

And  to  build  baby  bodies  with  blood-enriching  food ! 
Off  with  costly  portraits  and  their  fad,  frill  charm! 
For  me  just  paint  a  Dad  with  his  child  upon  his 
arm! 

Motion  pictures  such  as  that  doth  my  mental 

thought  engage 
As  an  argument  of  power  for  a  good  and  healthy 

wage! 

 0  

March  of  Science 

First  Cook:  "What  do  you  do  with  yourself  now 
that  the  ice  man  is  out  of  a  job?" 

Second  Ditto:  "Well,  the  man  who  collects  in- 
stallments on  the  electric  refrigerator  ain't  such  a 
bad  sort.' 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


Big  Harm  From 

jyj^OST  people  imagine  that  a  low  price  level  is  due 
to  an  abundance  of  goods  and  a  "high  cost  of 
living"  to  a  scarcity  of  goods — that  a  fall  or  rise  of 
the  price  level  represents  a  sort  of  feast  or  famine 
in  goods.  On  the  contrary,  it  represents  rather,  a 
famine  or  feast  in  money.  The  inflation  and  defla- 
tion are  not  merely  relative;  they  are  usually  also 
absolute. 

But  if  we  grant  that  price  movements  are  chiefly 
movements  in  the  value  of  money,  the  question  nat- 
urally arises:  What  of  it.  The  money  yardstick 
changes,  but  the  thing  measured  does  not  greatly 
change.  What  harm  can  there  be  if  prices  double 
simply  because  money  is  plentiful  £ind  not  because 
goods  are  scarce?  We  must  use  twice  as  many  dol- 
lars to  buy  things  with  simply  because  we  have 
twice  as  many  dollars  to  use.  Is  this  not  merely,  or 
chiefly,  a  matter  of  bookkeeping?  How,  then,  can 
it  be  of  any  real  importance? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  of  no  importance  if  every- 
body's income  were  adjusted  to  the  change  in  prices. 
But  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case.  Even  if  our 
physical  yardstick  should  vary,  such  a  change, 
though  purely  a  bookkeeping  matter,  would  confuse 
all  commitments  of  merchants  made  in  terms  of 
yards,  such  as  sales  of  cloth,  carpet  or  wire.  This 
would  be  serious,  but  a  change  in  the  money  yard- 
stick, the  dollar,  is  far  more  serious,  and  for  three 
reasons : 

(1)  The  physical  yardstick  merely  afi'ects  the 
sales  of  those  few  goods  which  happen  to  be  manu- 
factured in  yards.  It  is  important  in  the  ribbon 
market,  but  not  in  the  wheat,  sugar,  cotton,  coal,  oil, 
lumber,  or  steel  markets.  Its  variations  would  not 
affect  the  sales  of  goods  measured  in  bushels, 
quarts,  cords,  pounds,  tons,  acres,  gallons,  kilowatts, 
or  days'  work. 

The  monetaiy  yardstick,  on  the  other  hand, 
affects  all  sales.  In  every  sale  where  we  find  the 
yard  as  the  goods-unit,  we  find  the  dollar  as  the 
money-unit;  so  many  yards  of  carpet  are  sold  for 
so  many  dollars  of  money.  Likewise  every  commit- 
ment in  pounds,  bushels,  quarts,  or  anything  else, 
involves  an  equivalent  commitment  in  dollars.  The 


Unstable  Dollar 

dollar  is  used  as  much  as  all  other  units  put  to- 
gether. 

If,  then,  we  are  at  such  pains  to  standardize  or 
stabilize  the  yards,  the  pound,  and  every  other 
goods  unit,  having — as  we  do — official  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures  to  prevent  the  cheating  of 
the  public  because  of  changes  in  those  goods-units, 
how  much  more  important  is  it  to  stabilize  the  unit 
of  money,  applying,  as  it  does,  to  every  purchase 
and  sale? 

(2)  This  monetary  yardstick  is  used  for  long- 
time contracts,  in  which  the  dollars  of  today  are  ex- 
changed for  dollars  of  the  future.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  time  contracts  in  yards  and  other  units,  but 
they  are  far  less  frequent,  less  important  and  of 
shorter  duration.  They  generally  imply  money  also, 
as  when  future  wheat  is  sold.  We  never  exchange 
present  yards  of  cloth  for  future  yards,  present  tons 
of  coal  for  future  tons.  But  we  are  constantly  con- 
tracting to  pay  present  dollars  for  future  dollars. 

Now  if  a  man  continues  to  pay  you  a  certain  num- 
ber of  dollars,  ten  years  hence,  for  a  loan  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  dollars  today,  it  makes  tremendous 
difference  both  to  him  and  to  you  whether  the  dol- 
lars in  which  you  are  paid  have  meanwhile  shrunk 
or  expanded.  It  makes  tremendous  difference,  for 
instance,  to  a  bond  holder. 

This  evil  (number  2)  is  far  more  serious  than 
the  first  evil  (number  1).  The  great  net  work  of 
long-time  contracts,  running  months,  years,  gen- 
erations, or  even  centuries,  includes  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  promises  to  pay  money — ^prom- 
issory notes,  mortgages,  debentures,  railway  bonds, 
government  bonds,  leases,  annuities,  pensions,  in- 
surance policies,  savings  bank  deposits,  and  so  on. 

(3)  A  change  in  the  physical  yardstick  would  be 
at  once  detected.  But  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
subtle  change  in  the  dollar  are  not  perceived  be- 
cause of  the  Money  Illusion.  Added  havoc  is  thus 
wrought  because  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  un- 
recognized. If  we  only  knew  in  advance  how  our 
dollar  changes,  we  could,  to  a  certain  extent  provide 
against  it,  just  as  we  can  largely  provide  against 
the  harm  done  by  one  other  variable  unit  still  in 
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use,  the  month.  We  know  in  advance  that  February- 
is  a  short  month  and  March  a  long  one. 

For  these  three  reasons,  then — the  universality 
of  the  use  of  the  monetary  unit  in  exchange;  its 


unique  use  in  time  contracts ;  and  the  invisibility  of 
its  tricks — our  unstable  dollar  is  vastly  more  hamn- 
ful  than  an  unstable  physical  yardstick  or  pound 
weight  would  be. 


American  Skyscraper  Building  Methods  Have 
Been  Adopted  in  Europe 


interesting  story  of  European  building  meth- 
ods is  told  by  Fred  T.  Ley,  a  New  York  City 
builder,  who  recently  returned  from  a  prolonged  trip 
abroad.  While  there  he  made  a  study  of  building 
methods.  He  went  to  Europe  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  back  some  new  ideas  to  use  in  American 
construction,  but  found  that  the  best  European 
practice  was  simply  a  copy  of  American  methods. 
He  tells  his  story  thus:  "In  many  cities  I  found  new 
construction  going  on  along  American  lines.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  European  cities  lang  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  quite  a  number  of  high  buildings 
are  being  constructed.  New  structures  of  eight 
stories  or  thereabouts  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

"A  fifteen-story  store  and  office  building  is  under 
construction  in  Madrid  and  several  of  eight  or  ten 
stories  in  Barcelona.  There  is  a  sixteen-stoiy  build- 
ing going  up  in  Athens,  in  spite  of  opposition  of 
those  who  felt  that  the  new  edifice  might  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  Acropolis.  A  fifteen-story 
building  is  being  erected  in  Antwerp,  partly  as  an 
added  attraction  at  the  Antwerp  Exposition,  in 
progress  there  this  year.  In  London  and  Berlin  the 
old  height  limits  are  being  extended. 

"For  many  of  the  new  buildings  being  built,  the 
services  of  American  architects  have  been  engaged 
and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  experienced  Ameri- 
can builders  at  work  teaching,  by  example,  Ameri- 
can construction  methods  to  Europeans. 

"In  Genoa  I  saw  two  apartment  buildings,  each  of 
eight  stories,  under  construction.  Both  were  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  the  construction  seemed  to 
be  proceeding  along  familiar  New  York  lines. 

"Structural  steel  work  is  handled  exactly  as  it  is 
in  America,  except  that  since  the  Continental  Euro- 
pean does  not  play  baseball  he  is  not  adept  at  catch- 
ing a  red-hot  rivet  in  a  bucket,  as  is  done  in  this 
country.  So  the  rivets  are  relayed  from  the  fur- 
naces to  the  steel  workers  by  hand. 

"Most  of  the  European  construction  work,  when 
finished,  is  on  a  par  with  the  best  in  this  country, 
and  some  is  perhaps  better ;  for,  while  the  Continen- 
tal nations  build  slowly,  they  build  with  thorough- 
ness, and  their  completed  jobs  are  good  ones. 

"Occasionally  one  strikes  a  novelty,  such  as  a 
glash  front  building,  five  stories  in  height,  which  I 
'r:  C'  lrlsbad.   The  front  of  this  building 


was  entirely  of  glass,  even  the  floor  beams  being 
covered  by  gray  glass. 

"In  Vienna,  for  example,  they  are  solving  the 
tenement  house  problem  by  an  elaborate  program 
of  municipal  housing  construction.  These  buildings 
are  six  and  eight  stories  in  height,  with  elevators 
and  gardened  courts.  They  are  well  designed  and 
extremly  well  built,  and  many  well-to-do  people 
would  be  delighted  to  live  in  them. 

"Near  Paris  I  saw  what  was  possibly  an  extreme 
example  of  slow  building  methods.  This  was  a  coun- 
try club  building,  just  being  finished  after  four 
years  in  process  of  construction.  A  good  American 
contractor,  if  he  really  was  in  a  hurry,  could  do  this 
job  in  four  months. 

"Supose  one  were  to  take  a  gang  of  expert  Amer- 
ican workmen,  foremen  and  superintendents,  and 
put  them  to  work  on  a  European  job;  speed  would 
still  be  imposible.  This  is  because  the  material  men 
furnishing  steel,  concrete,  plumbing  and  other  sup- 
plies  have  no  idea  of  speeding  up  their  work  so  that 
deliveries  are  made  exactly  in  proper  order  and  at 
the  right  time,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  in 
speed  in  construction  as  we  know  it. 

"Low  wages  for  European  labor  account  for  some 
curious  building  practices.  For  example,  in  Munich  I 
saw  a  nine-story  building  in  course  of  erection.  Mate- 
rials were  carried  up  by  means  of  a  staging  which 
was  carried  around  the  building  almost  like  a  spiral, 
with  ramp  running  from  one  floor  to  the  next  higher. 
Up  this  staging  hodcarriers  and  men  with  wheelbar- 
rows carried  supplies  of  all  kinds.  High-speed  ma- 
terial hoists,  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican construction,  would  be  too  expensive  to  Euro- 
peans. The  common  laborers  in  Germany  are  paid 
the  equal  of  $1.25  a  day,  as  against  $8  in  New  York. 
Hence  it  is  cheaper  there  to  use  a  staging,  hod- 
carriers  and  wheelbaiTows  than  machinery.  This 
was  an  odd  sight  to  an  American  builder,  however, 
for  the  hodcarrier  who  used  to  toil  laboriously  up  a 
ladder  is  not  far  from  extinct  there. 

"In  general,  building  in  Continental  Europe  is 
quiet,  owing  to  the  depression,  which  is  felt  there 
as  it  is  felt  here.  I  noticed  a  somev^hat  bptimistic 
turn  for  the  future,  however,  in  view  of  the  profit- 
able influx  of  American  tourists,  which  has  done 
much  this  summer  to  help  European  business." 
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Five  Thousand  Full  Time  Workers  Could  Be 
Used  in  Postal  Service 


<<fpHE  postal  service  could  absorb  at  least  5,000 
additional    employes,"    declared   Thomas  F. 
Flaherty,  secretary-treasurer  National  Federation 
of  Post  Office  Clerks. 

"The  service  is  undermanned,  especially  the  dis- 
tribution forces  in  the  large  offices,"  said  Mr.  Fla- 
herty. "These  workers  are  forced  to  labor  under 
speed-up  systems  that  extend  them  beyond  reason- 
able limits.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  sur- 
vey inspectors  putting  into  effect  petty  economy 
practices  that  are  harmful  to  service  morale  and  are 
responsible  for  a  curtailment  of  service  to  the  public 
and  the  elimination  of  work  opportunities  for  thou- 
sands of  substitutes. 

"Through  its  failure  to  fill  vacancies  as  they 
should  be  filled,  the  Post  Office  Department  has  in- 
creased the  unemployed  and  added  to  the  burdens 
of  employed.  This  policy  is  harmful  to  regular  em- 
ployes, the  substitutes  and  the  public. 

"The  Postmaster  General  has  determinedly  fought 
legislation  pending  in  Congress  to  shorten  the  pos- 
tal 48-hour  working  week  to  44  hours,"  said  Mr. 
Flaherty. 


"If  our  proposal  for  shorter  working  hours  had 
not  been  fought  last  winter  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  pos- 
tal employment  situation  today  would  be  much 
better." 

The  department's  recent  order  giving  substitutes 
preference  in  overtime  work  is  an  "empty  gesture," 
according  to  the  trade  union  official. 

"The  order  relieving  regular  employes  from  over- 
time was  widely  heralded  as  helping  the  present  un- 
employment crisis.  The  facts  are  that  the  only 
group  that  work  overtime  are  the  distributors  and 
they  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  order,"  said 
Mr.  Flaherty. 

"If  the  government  wants  to  set  an  example  to 
private  industry,  it  should  at  once  discontinue  the 
practice  of  requiring  one  postal  worker  to  do  the 
work  of  two  men.  Thousands  of  veteran  clerks  are 
compelled  to  study  distribution  schemes  on  their 
own  time  at  home — after  working  eight  hours  at 
the  office — instead  of  putting  substitutes  on  these 
duties  under  an  apprenticeship  system.  The  appar- 
ent sole  aim  of  the  postal  administrators  is  to  cut 
the  postal  pay  roll  regardless  of  its  effect  on  the 
men  or  the  service." 


1,500,000  Lose  Jobs  in 

Unemployment  Greatly  Accentuated 
Federal  Resei-ve 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1930,  1,500,000  per- 
sons were  dropped  from  payrolls  in  mines,  factories 
and  in  the  transportation  industry. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  opinion  of  that  body 
that  unemployment  has  been  greatly  accentuated 
by  part-time  schedules  in  many  industries.  The 
board  says,  "with  the  greater  prevalence  of  part- 
time  operations  this  year,  the  decrease  in  payroll 
disbursements  was  greater  than  the  decrease  in  em- 
ployment." 

Referring  to  the  efforts  reported  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  to  speed  up  employment  on  public  works 
contracts,  the  same  body  stated,  that  "in  the  con- 
struction industry  the  value  of  contracts  awarded 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  was  18  per 
cent  smaller  than  in  1929,  notwithstanding  large 
awards  this  year  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  and  public  utilities." 

Inquiries  at  the  Highways  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  to  the  proportion  of  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  which  have  been  made  available  for 


Year,  It  Is  Estimated 

by  Part-Time  in  Many  Industries, 
Board  Believes 

payrolls  this  summer,  brought  the  invariable  reply 
that  "We  have  no  information  on  that  point." 

It  is  stated  that  in  some  States  funds  were  avail- 
able, with  which  the  federal  appropriations  for 
highway  construction  could  be  matched,  and  thus 
make  the  increase  in  work  possible.  In  some  States' 
the  federal  appropriations  will  wait  until  another 
year  for  use,  since  these  States  have  no  funds  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  and  their  Governors  are  not 
calling  special  sessions  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  no  reports  of  anything  be- 
ing done  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  winter 
season  and  the  hardships  accompanying  unemploy- 
ment in  both  city  and  country.  It  will  be  hard 
enough  in  the  South,  but  where  the  frost  and  sleet 
coincide  with  hunger  and  poor  shelter,  there  may 
be  worse  than  breadlines. 

 0  

Spurs? 

Jim — My  friend  Jones  is  a  haberdasher  for  a  rail- 
road company. 

Jam — What  does  he  do? 
Jim — He  looks  after  the  ties. 
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No  Shine  Needed 

Mose:  "Mandy,  whut  am  yo'  totin'  dat  box  ob 
shoe  polish  'roun'  in  yo'  vanity  bag  fo'?" 

Mandy:  "Go  way,  man.  Dat  ain't  no  shoe  polish. 
Dat  am  mah  beauty  clay." 


"Well,  Mrs.  Johnsing,"  a  colored  physician  an- 
nounced, after  taking  her  husband's  temperature, 
"ah  has  knocked  de  fever  outen  him." 

"Sho'  nuff,"  was  the  excited  reply.  "Am  he 
gwine  get  well,  den?" 

-  "No'm,"  answered  the  doctor.  "Dey's  no  hope  fo' 
him,  but  you  has  de  satisfaction  ob  knowin'  dat  he 
died  cured." 

 0  

Diplomacy  frequently  consists  in  soothingly  say- 
ing, "Nice  Doggie,"  until  you  have  a  chance  to  pick 
up  a  rock. 

 0  

It  was  back  in  medieval  times. 
"It's  no  fun  trying  to  live  in  this  coat  of  mail," 
complained  a  cootie. 

"No,"  agreed  the  second  parasite. 

"Heaven  help  a  feller  on  a  knight  like  this." 


Asking  For  It 

The  tall,  angular  woman  was  regarding  the  fisher- 
man, as  he  unloaded  his  boat,  with  an  expression  of 
deep  disgust.  When  he  took  out  a  fish  rather 
smaller  than  the  rest  she  could  contain  herself  no 
longer. 

"You  cruel  man!"  she  said.  "How  could  you  let 
a  poor  little  thing  like  that  swallow  your  nasty, 
sharp  hook?" 

The  fisherman  looked  up. 

"You  attend  to  your  own  affairs,"  he  said,  "and 
don't  go  interferin'  with  mine.  I  should  have 
thought  this  'ere  fish  would  'ave  been  example  for 
you.  If  'e'd  kept  'is  mouth  shut  'e  wouldn't  'ave  got 
'imself  into  this  trouble." 


Patient's  Wife:  "What  is  it  Doctor?  Anything 
contagious  ?" 

Doctor:  "Oh,  no,  just  a  bad  case  of  Scotch." 


She  Didn't  Know 

"Does  your  wife  know  anything  about  cooking?" 

"Well,  I  heard  her  telephoning  her  mother,  in- 
quiring if  she  had  to  use  soft  water  for  soft-boiled 
eggs,  and  hard  water  for  hard-boiled  eggs." 


In  the  crowded  noon  hour,  within  our  hearing  a 
man  struck  another  for  saying,  in  the  presence  of 
the  foiTTier's  wife,  "Aw,  fer  blankety-blank!" 

The  profane  gentleman,  thus  chastised,  called  a 
mounted  policeman.  Several  persons,  including  the 
insulted  wife,  tried  to  explain  to  the  olTicer  the  out- 
rageous epithet  that  had  been  used. 

"Aw,  fer  blankety-blank,"  said  the  confused  cop, 
"will  y'  all  shut  up  a  minute?" 


Once  Was  Enough 

.  u  l.ajj  was  about  to  pull  off  a  social  for  the 
'.on'^f.i.  of  the  Civic  Club.  "Are  you  going  to  invite 
Ji  -.  '■  '  ■/']', r ft''."  asked  her  niece. 

'    ;-y  not,"  answered  the  old  lady.   "I  en- 
'  iice  and  she  never  recuperated." 


He:   "I  smiled  at  a  girl  last  night,  and  as  she 
passed  she  gave  me  a  smile  in  return."  i 


She: 
He: 


'What  followed?' 
[  did!" 


"Mummy,  can  all  angels  fly?" 
"Yes,  darling." 

"But  the  cook  can't  fly  and  daddy  calls  her  his 
little  angel." 
"No,  but  she  will  fly,  dear."— Nebelspalter,  Zurich. 


Chemistry  now  has  divided  an  atom  into  two 
parts.  Probably  the  result  of  research  with  drug- 
store sandwiches. 
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Or  A  Baseball  Bat 

"I  want  to  gfive  a  friend  a  timely  and  striking 
present,"  said  the  sweet  young  thing, 

"Why  not  an  alarm  clock?"  said  the  obliging 
assistant. 

 0  

A  Long  Engagement 

Wife:  "Do  you  know  what  day  this  is.  It's 
twenty-five  years  ago  today  since  we  became  en- 
gaged." 

Absent-Minded  Professor:  "Twenty-five  years! 
Why  didn't  you  remind  me  before?  It's  high  time 
we  were  getting  married." 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those 
who  knew  me  best,  that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle 
and  planted  a  flower  where  I  thought  a  flower  would 
grow. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  Age  of  Youth 

An  old  lady  took  a  flapper  to  task  who  was  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  in  a  long  amber  tube. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "I'd  just  as  soon  get  drunk  as  be  seen 
smoking." 

"Well,  who  wouldn't?"  said  the  flapper. 


"Oh,  I  know  all  about  you;  I've  heard  all  about 
you." 

"It's  not  true,  it's  a  pack  of  malicious  lies." 


Ask  Me  Another 

There  was  an  old  doctor  who,  when  asked  what 
was  good  for  mosquitoes,  ^^Tote  back : 

"How  do  you  suppose  I  can  tell,  unless  I  know 
what  ails  the  mosquito?" — Christian  Advocate. 


Dividends 

Babies  are  the  interest  coupons  attached  to  the 
bonds  of  matrimony. 


Definitions 

The  Pessimist  spends  all  his  time  worrying  about 
how  he  can  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

The  Optimist  refuses  to  see  the  wolf  until  he 
seizes  the  seat  of  his  pants. 

The  Opportunist  invites  the  wolf  in  and  appears 
next  day  in  a  fur  coat. 


Dietitian — "A  few  leaves  of  lettuce  without  oil,  a 
bran  cracker,  and  a  glass  of  orange  juice.  Stick  to 
that  and  your  weight  will  come  down." 

Woman — "Well,  that's  fine,  doctor.  Now,  do  I 
take  that  before  or  after  meals?" — Union  Pacific 
Magazine. 


Gettin'  Uppity 

Mose — Ah  heah's  yo'  wife  is  gettin'  all  uppity 
these  days  wif  a  new  second-hand  hat  and  sech 
stuff. 

Rastus — Dat's  so,  brother.  De  next  thing  Ah 
knows  dat  woman'll  be  wantin'  shoes. 


Wife  Excavates 

"What  does  your  wife  say  when  you  come  home 
late?" 

"Oh,  she  becomes  historical!" 

"You  mean  hysterical?" 

"No — historical.    She  digs  up  my  past." 


For  a  Rainy  Day 

"If  you  can  spend  so  much  time  at  golf  you  won't 
have  anything  laid  aside  for  a  rainp  day." 

"Won't  I?  My  desk  is  loaded  up  with  work  that 
I've  put  aside  for  a  rainy  day." 


Unforgivable 

The  Doctor:  "And  if  he  loses  consciousness  again 
give  him  a  teaspoonful  of  that  brandy." 

The  Patient's  Wife:  "While  he's  unconscious? 
Oh,  doctor,  he'd  never  forgive  me." — Texas  Ranger. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARIZONA 

BISBEE,  ARIZ. — Court  House  and  Jail:  $300,000.  R.  Place, 
11  East  Pennington  St.,  Tucson,  engr. 

ARKANSAS 

COlSrWAY,    ARK. — Hendrix-Hardman  College:  $150,000. 

3  sty.  science  hall.     Owner  builds.  Wittenberg  &  De- 

loney.  Home  Insurance  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  engrs. 

CALIFORNIA 

AGNEW,  CALIF. — State  Dept.  P.  Wks.  Sacramento  (Hos- 
pital: $249,841.  1  sty.  ward,  kitchen  and  steam  plant, 
rein. -con.  J.  P.  Shepherd,  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Stock- 
ton, Calif,  contr. 

ALTADENA,  CALIF. — Junior  High  School:  $300,000.  2 
sty.  steel,  tile,  brk.  Marston  &  Maybury,  25  Euclid 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  Proposed. 

CARMEL,  CALIF. — Carmelite  Monastery,  Santa  Clara: 
$500,000.  1  and  2  sty.  rein. -con.  T.  M.  Jones,  643  29th 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 

Monastery,  Carmelite  Sisters,  Carmelite  By  The  Sea: 
-  $250,000-$300,000.  rein.-con.    Maginnis  &  Walsh,  Stat- 

ler  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archts.  Proposed. 
HEALDSBURG,    CALIF. — Theatre:    $150,000.  Rein-con. 

N.   R.  Coulter,   46  Kearney  St.,  San  Francisco,  archt. 

Proposed. 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. — Amer.  Medical  Bldgs.,  Ltd.:  To 
exceed  $150,000.  2  sty.  G.  H.  Wiemyer,  911  Oviatt 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Proposed. 

HOLTVILLE,  CALIF. — Theatre,  Hotel,  Office,  Store  Build- 
ing: $150,000.  5  sty.  Rein.-con.  steel.  Perrine  & 
Renfro,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Proposed. 

REDDING,  CALIF. — Theatre:  $150,000.  T.  and  D.  Jr., 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  25  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco.  Pro- 
posed. 

WOODLAND,  CALTP. — Theatre:  $200,000.  National 
Theatres  Syndicate.  Bliss  &  Fairweather,  Balboa  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  archts.  Proposed. 

CONNECTICUT 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. — Hi«h  School  Addition:  $150,450. 

2  sty.  brk.  steel.  J.  H.  Mylchreest,  50  Brainerd  Ave., 
contr. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN.— Junior  High  School:  $275,000. 
16-room  brk.  steel.  John  Noble  Pierson  &  Son,  198 
Jefferson  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Proposed. 

STONINGTON,  Conn. — Mystic  Iral  School  for  Deaf:  $200,- 
000.  School  and  teachers'  living  quarters.  Payne  <^ 
Keefe,  231  State  St.,  New  London,  Conn.  Proposed. 

WALLINGFORD,  CONN. — Bank  Alteration:  $200,000.  1 
sty.  brk.  concrete,  steel.  Harper  &  West,  92  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  Proposed. 

DELAWARE 

GREENWOOD,   DEL. — High   School  Addition:  $150,000 

3  sty.  brk.  steel,  rein.-con.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Bran- 
ford  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  archts. 

NEWARK,  DEL. — School  Addition:  $150,000.  2  sty.  brk. 
rein.-con.  steel.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Branford  PI., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  archts. 

ILLINOIS 

DECATUR,  ILL.— Hospital  Addition:  $300,000.  2  or  3 
sty.  brk.    Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Webster  St.  Proposed. 

NORMAL,  ILL.— Hospital:  $225,000.  3  sty.  maternity 
ward,  3  sty.  nurse  home,  2  sty.  isolated  hospital.  Bro- 
kaw  Hospital  Assn.  R.  O.  Ahlenins,  pres.  of  Board.  Pro- 
posed. 


PEKIN,  ILL.— Store  Addition  to  Hospital:  $150,000.  2 
sty.  rein.-con.  brk.  F.  J.  Klein,  331  Main  St.,  Peoria, 
archt.  Proposed. 

WILMETTE,  ILL. — Club  Addition:  $150,000.  1  and  2 
sty.  Thielbar  &  Fugard,  520  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. Proposed. 

INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND.— Lutheran  Church:    $150,000.  Brk. 

rein.-con.    A.  Grindle,  109 W.  5th  St.  Proposed. 
RICHMOND,  IND.— Grade  Schools    and    Additions  (4): 

$175,000.      Hamilton-Fellows    &    Medved,    814  Tower 

Court,  Chicago,  111.,  archts. 

IOWA 

DAVENPORT,  lA. — ^Theatre,  Hotel:  $2,000,000.  9  sty. 
rein.-con.  brk.,  steel,  stone,  terra  cotta.  Lundoff-Bick- 
nell  Co.,  100  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  contr. 

KANSAS 

EL  DORADO,  KANS. — Hospital:  $150,000.  3  sty.  rein.- 
con.,  brk.  Washburn  &  Stookey,  222 South  Main  St., 
Ottawa,  archts.  Proposed. 

LAWRENCE,  KAN.— Hospital :  $150,000-$200,000.  Pro- 
bably rein.-con.,  brk.,  stone.  J.  W.  Rodotinsky,  state 
archt.,  State  House,  Topeka,  Kan.  Proposed. 

LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. — Oapitol  Building:  $5,000,000. 
Equivalent  to  26  sty.,  rein.-con.,  steel,  limestone,  hollow 
tile,  concrete.  Weiss,  Dreyfus  &  Seiferth,  Maison 
Blanche  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  archts.  Proposed. 

ST.  BENEDICT,  LA.— St.  Josephs  Abbey:  $175,000.  3  sty. 
rein.-con.,  brk  ,  stone.  A.  LeBlanc  &  Son,  Bogalusa,  La., 
archt. 

MAINE 

FARMINGTON,  ME.— School:     $125,000-$150,000.     2  sty. 

brk.  Town,  School  Dept.  Proposed. 
LEWISTON,   ME.— High   School:    $884,528.     3   sty.  brk., 

stone,  granite.     E.  F.  Maxim  Co.,  rear  518  Main  St., 

contr. 

Dormitory,  Bates  College:  To  exceed  $160,000.  4  and 
5  sty.  brk.  Miller  &  Beal,  465  Congress  St.,  Portland. 
Proposed. 

PORTLAND,    ME. — Waynflete   Latin   School:  $150,000. 

J.  P.  Thomas,  537  Congress  St.,  archt.  Proposed. 
SOUTH  PORTLAND,  ME. — Junior  High  School:  $200,000. 

L.  Q.  Gerrish,  supt.  schools.  Proposed. 
WATERVILLE,    ME. — Alteration    and    Construction  High 

School   Addition:      $150,000.      2    sty.    brk.      City,  G. 

Towne,  chn.  School  Bd.,  135  Main  St.  Proposed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BARNSTABLE,  MASS. — Church:  $175,000.  C.  E.  Harris, 
chn.  Bldg.  Comm.,  Hyannis,  Mass.  Proposed. 

BEVERLY,  MASS. — Beverly  School  for  Deaf:  $160,000. 
2  sty.  D.  L.  Pickman,  Bd.  Trustees,  50  State  St.,  Boston. 
Proposed. 

FALMOUTH  HEIGHTS.  MASS.— Hotel:  $300,000.  3  sty. 
brk.    Silverman  &  Brown,  archts.,  51  Cornhill,  Boston. 

FOXBORO,  MASS. — Foxboro  Natl.  Bank:  $150,000.  1 
sty.  brk.,  limestone,  concrete,  steel,  irregular  sized.  Cen- 
tral Eng.  &  Constr.  Co.,  210  Main  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
contr. 

FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. — Exchange,  New  England  Tel.  & 
Tele.  Co.:  $150,000.  3  sty.  hrk.,  stone,  concrete,  steel, 
R.  C.  Sturgis,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 
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LEOMINSTER,  MASS. — St.  Cecilia's  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000.  D.  R.  Baribault,  1562  Main  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  archt. 

SOUTH  BYFIELD,  MASS. — Rebuilding  South  Byfield 
Methodist  Church:  $150,000.  1  sty.  brk.,  stone.  De- 
stroyed by  fire.  Derby,  Barnes  &  Champney,  3  Joy  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  archts.  Proposed. 

MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. — Hospital  Addition:  $300,000.  2 
sty.  brk.  rein. -con.,  steel.  Psycopathic  Department.  Pry 
&  Kasurin,  Ann  Arbor.  Proposed. 

MINNESOTA 

MAPLETON,  MINN. — School:  $150,000.  3  sty.  rein.- 
con.  brk.  G.  Pass  &  Son  and  P.  T.  Rockey,  Mankato, 
Minn.  Proposed. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Hotel  Independence:  $1,700,000. 
18  sty.  K.  M.  Murchison,  archt.,  101  Park  Ave.,  New 
York. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. — Rebuilding  Auditorium  Destroyed  by 
Fire:    $250,000.    City,  E.  E.  Culbreth,  mayor.  Proposed. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

DERRY,  N.  H. — Parochial  School  and  Convent  :  $150,000 
or  more.  2  sty.  brk.  steel.  R.  D.  Kimball  Co.,  6  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  engrs.  Proposed. 

DURHAM,  N.  H.— Infirmary,  Dairy,  Rest  House:  $150,- 
000.  Brk.  Fireproof.  E.  T.  Huddleston,  Durham.  Pro- 
posed. 

EXETER,  N.  H. — Science  Building  Phillips  Exeter  Acade- 
my: $175,000.  4  sty.  brk.  steel.  G.  B.  H.  Macomber 
Co.,  38  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  contr. 

LEBANON,  N.  H. — Convent  Sacred  Heart  Parish:  $150,000. 
3  sty.  brk.  steel.    J.  E.  White,  Lebanon,  contr. 

LITTLETON,  N.  H.— Littleton  Hospital  Addition:  $150,- 
000.  Rich,  Mathesius  &  Koyl,  320  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Proposed. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. — Church,  Immaculate  Conception 
Parish:  $150,000  or  more.  J.  H.  Brennan,  pastor,  98 
Summer  St.  Proposed. 

NEW  JERSEY 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. — Princeton  Theological  Seminary:  $900,- 
000  administration  and  social  center,  including  chapel, 
gymnasium,  dining  hall.  C.  Z.  Klauder,  1429  Walnut  St., 
Phila.,  Pa.  Proposed. 

NEW  YORK 

BALSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. — Hospital  Building:  $200,000. 
Homestead  Sanitarium.  Proposed. 

GENESEO,  N.  Y. — Practice  School  N.  Y.  State  Normal 
School:     $299,200.     H.  J.  Conrath,  Erie,  Pa.,  contr. 

MANLIUS,  N.  Y. — High  School  Addition  and  Alteration: 
$265,000.  R.  M.  Balantyne,  pres.  School  Board.  Pro- 
posed. 

NEW  PLATZ,  N.  Y. — Practice  School,   New  York  State 

Normal  School:     $312,438.     Bedford  Constr.  Co.,  1300 

Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  contr. 
WORCESTER,  iN.  Y. — Central  School:     $150,000.     2  sty. 

brk.,  steel,  concrete.    H.  O.  FuUerton,  Natl.  City  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  O.  Proposed. 

OHIO 

BEXLEY,  O. — School:  $375,000.  3  sty.  trk.,  steel,  con- 
crete. Miller  &  Reeves,  203  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus, 
O.  Proposed. 

FREMONT,  O. — ^Theatre  Including  Stores:     $215,000.  3 

sty.  rein. -con.  brk.    A.  M.  Straus,  415  Cal-Wayne  Bldg., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  archt. 
GARWOOD,   O. — High   School:     $360,000.     3   sty.  brk., 

rein. -con.,  stone.    Schenk  &  Williams,  3rd  Natl.  Bldg., 

Dayton.  Proposed. 
OXFORD,  O. — Physical  Building,  Miami  University:  $350,- 

000.    2  sty.  brk.,  steel,  concrete.    Garber  &  Woodward, 

616  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  archts. 

ONTARIO 

FORT  WILLIAMS,  ONT. — School  Machine  Shop,  Chemistry 
and  Physics  Laboratories:  $411,875.  3  sty.  brk.,  steel, 
concr.    J.  Tocheri,     1010  Donald  St.,  contr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

BEACHWOOD,  PA. — Apartment:  $225,000.  6  sty.  brk., 
steel.  Heacock  &  Kenson,  1211  Chestnut  St.,  Phila., 
archts. 

MONACA,  PA. — First  Presbyterian  Congr.  Church:  $150,- 
000.  2  sty.  L-shaped,  brk.,  hollow  tile,  stone.  Cook  An- 
derson Co.,  5th  and  Insurance  Sts.,  Beaver,  Pa.,  contr. 

QUEBEC 

AYLMER,  QUE.— Royal  Ottawa  Golf  Club:  $200,000.  C. 
H.  McLaren,  president.  Ptoposed. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

CRANSTON,  R.  I.  (mail  Providence) — School:  $150,000 
or  more.  2  sty.  brk.,  stone.  W.  R.  Walker  &  Son,  49 
Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  archts.  Proposed. 

NORTH  SCITUATE,  R.  I. — Alteration  and  Construction  of 
School  in  Town  of  Scituate:  $150,000.  2  sty.  brk. 
Monahan  &  Meikle,  255  Main  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Pro- 
posed. 

WARREN,  R.  I. — Theatre  and  Stores:  $150,000.  1  and 
2  sty.  brk.,  steel.  A.  Romano,  368  Westminster  St., 
Providence.  Proposed. 

TENNESSEE 

COOKEVILLE,  TENN. — Home  Economics  Bldg.,  Industrial 
Arts  Bldg.,  Dormitory:  $515,000.  3  sty.  Foster  & 
Creighton  Co.,  4th  and  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Nashvile, 
contr. 

MURFREESBORO,  TENN.— Science  Bldg.:  $185,000.  3 
sty.  colonial  brk.,  stone,  Georgian  style  arch.  "V.  L. 
Nicholson,  10  2  West  Church  St.,  Knoxville  and  804 
Church  St.,  Nashville,  contr. 

TEXAS 

BORGER,  TEX. — Offices,  Stores,  Hotel:     $150,000.    7  sty. 

brk.,  rein. -con.    A.  P.  Borger,  R.  F.  Bailey,  Borger  and 

F.  W.  Kellar,  Wichita  Falls.  Private  plans.  Proposed. 
GALVESTON,   TEX. — ^Schools:      $2,000,000.     Bd.  Educ, 

care  of  J.  W.  Neethe.  Proposed. 
LIBERTY,  TEX. — Court  House:     $177,500.     3  sty.  brk., 

stone,  steel,  rein.-con.    M.  H.  Ryland,  Uvalde,  contr. 
NEW  BRAUNFELS,  TEX. — Sanatorium:    $150,000.    1  and 

2  sty.  stucco,  hollow  tile,  rein.-con.  W.  Sippel,  New 
Braunfels,  contr. 

PAMPA,  TEX.— Theatre:  $125,000.  3  sty.  brk.,  rein.- 
con.,  steel.  1,150  seating  capacity.  J.  T.  Glover,  Pampa, 
contr. 

SAN  BENITO,  TEX. — High  School:  $150,000.  2  sty. 
brk.,  hollow  tile,  rein.-con.  Merriwether  &  Sauer,  San 
Benito,  contr. 

WICHITA  FALLS,  TEX. — Junior  College,  Including  Cafe- 
teria and  Auditorium:  $300,000.  Rein.-con.,  brk.  Bd. 
Educ.  Proposed. 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  VT. — Apartment:  $300,000.  7  sty.  brk., 
steel.  G.  N.  Meserve,  260  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
archts. 

NEWPORT,  VT. — Rebuilding  Hotel:  $150,000.  5  sty. 
brk.    F.  H.  Sabourin,  Newport,  archts. 

ST.  JOHNSBURG,  VT. — St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Church 
and  Parish  House:  $150,000.  H.  A.  Lewis,  75  West- 
minster St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Proposed. 

VIRGINIA 

ROANOKE,  VA. — Tlieatre:  $150,000.  Rapp  &  Ra/pp, 
Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  archts.  Proposed. 

WISCONSIN 

PORT   WASHINGTON,   WIS. — ^High   School:  $163,52*. 

3  sty.  Verhulst  Co.,  Inc.,  2221  Calumet  Dr.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

SHOREWOOD,  WIS. — Residential  Bldig.:  $175,000.  6 
sty.  B.  C.  Knuth,  2907  Fond  du  Lac  St.,  Milwaukee, 
contr. 
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WILL  SOON  BE  WITH  US  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF 

A  GIFT  WORTH  WHILE 

IS  EASILY  SOLVED  BY  PRESENTING 
A  COPY  OF  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 


A  Gift  That  Is  Ixisting  and  Will  Be  Appreciated 

The  only  book  in  print  that  explains  and  illustrates  the  laying  out 
and  erection  of  work  for  lathers  in  a  practical  manner. 

You  do  not  need  a  college  education  to  understand  the  contents  of 
this  book.   The  average  lather  can  understand  everything  it  contains. 

Its  usefulness  for  ready  reference,  time  saving  methods  and  self  ex- 
planatory diagrams  make  it  indispensable  to  the  progressive  journeyman 
and  ambitious  apprentice. 

This  book  has  the  endorsement  of  President  McSorley  and  all  the 
other  International  Officers  of  the  L.  I.  U.,  also  of  President  Colleran  and 
all  the  International  Officers  of  the  0.  P.  &  C.  F.  I.  A.  and  hundreds  of 
others. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  SOLD  TO  YOU  WITH  THE  UNDERSTANDING 
THAT  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFIED,  YOU  MAY  RETURN 
IT  AND  RECEIVE  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  articles  and  illustrations  are:  — 
Arches — Elliptical,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Ogee,  Segmental  and  Semi- 
Circular.  False  Beams  and  Columns,  Brackets  for  Ornamental 
Work,  Bisecting  Circles  and  other  Curves.  Dome,  Groin  and 
Suspended  Ceilings,  Degrees,  Drawing  Instruments  and  their 
Uses,  Bisecting  Hangers,  Hyperbolas .  and  Parabolas,  Hoisting 
Iron,  Lunettes  and  Penetrations  (30  large  illustrations),  . 
Measuring  Iron,  Templet  Construction  and  their  Uses,  Tri- 
angles, Squares,  Hexagons,  Heptagons,  Octagons  (10  methods), 
Nonagons,  Decagons,  etc.,  etc. 

PRICE  S2.00  Postpaid 

Address — CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR— 
4005  Lexington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"A  Reference  Book  !So  Apprentice  or  Journeyman  Can  Afford 
to  Be  Without'' 
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Men  Cannot  Be  Junked  Like  Old  Machines, 
Michigan  Pastor  Warns 


^^jyj^AN  Versus  Machine"  was  the  topic  chosen  re- 
cently by  Dr.  George  Harlan  McClung,  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
what  he  told  his  fashionable  congregation  about  the 
need  of  letting  go  of  their  money  in  order  that  the 
producer  might  buy  for  his  family  what  he  makes 
was  plenty. 

The  pastor  read  an  article  from  the  publication 
of  the  International  Musicians'  Union,  showing  how 
synchronized  music  has  dropped  out  its  members  by 
the  many  thousands,  and  said  this  article  interested 
him  especially  because  he  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Musicians'  Union  at  Kankakee,  111.  And  then 
he  drew  this  conclusion: 

"When  men  are  turned  out  of  their  jobs  they  can- 
not buy  this  larger  machine  product.  We  cannot 
multiply  production  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  number  of  earners  and  get  away  with  it.  Who 
will  buy?  What  will  become  of  the  men  who  for- 
merly loaded  vessels  by  hand?  How  about  the  40 
men  who  used  to  do  the  work  now  being  done  by 
one  concrete  mixer? 

"All  this  causes  me  to  wonder  whether  the  mul- 
tiplication of  manufacturing  isn't  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing. 

"I  think  it  is  time  we  lay  off  the  thrift  idea  and 
begin  to  spend.  If  a  man  wants  a  radio  or  improve- 
ments on  his  home  he  is  under  a  Christian  obliga- 
tion to  go  out  and  spend  the  money  to  buy  them. 
The  sooner  we  quit  talking  about  hard  times  the 
sooner  we  will  see  prosperity. 

"When  the  man  who  wants  to  work  can't  find  a 
job  he  is  ripe  for  conversion  into  a  radical  or  a  Red, 
and  when  he  gets  that  way  he  is  ready  to  advise  the 
overthrow  of  the  nation. 


"I  do  not  assume  to  solve  this  problem,  but  I 
know  we  must  do  some  things  at  least;  and  here 
they  are:  There  must  be  brought  about  a  larger 
view  of  service  to  humanity  both  on  the  part  of 
Labor  and  Capital.  There  must  be  a  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  humanity  is  the  supreme  element, 
and  that  men  and  women  always  are  higher  than 
the  machine. 

"I  believe  there  is  a  growing  spirit  in  trades 
unionism  that  points  to  the  right  solution.  I  have 
talked  with  several  Grand  Rapids  employers  who 
have  told  me  they  will  keep  going  and  pay  the  scale 
even  if  they  lose. 

Men  Cannot  Be  Junked. 

"And  so  I  suggest  to  you  that,  in  the  words  of  our 
text  of  this  morning,  'Man  Is  Better  Than  a  Sheep.' 
Life  is  so  inteirelated  that  it  is  inter-dependent.  I 
can  remember  when  I  helped  manufacture  pearl  but- 
tons on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  saw 
machines  junked  when  better  ones  were  invented, 
but  I  say  to  you  that  no  man,  nor  group  of  men, 
may  thus  junk  human  beings." 

Dr.  McClung  suggested  that  the  Messrs.  Raskob 
and  duPont  spend  their  millions  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  distribution  of  profits  of  industry,  and 
added  that  he  did  not  believe  the  problem  ever  would 
be  solved  until  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  gets  into 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  solve  it. 
If  the  church  can  Christianize  these  elements  there 
is  hope,  he  asserted. 

■  0  

A  Losing  Game,  We'D  Say 

A  girl  stated  recently  that  she  had  never  yet  paid 
for  her  own  dinner.  She  evidently  believes  in  mak- 
ing hosts  of  friends. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 

Fin.  Sec.  Rec.  Sec.  Bus.  Agt. 

Jas.  Healy  E.  K.  Rhodes  E.  K.  Rhodes 

D.  L.  Northington 

Jas.  Lord  A.  LaPlante  A.  LaPlante 

W.  H.  Gosnell 

E.  H.  Johnson 

S.  C.  Hemshrot  S-  C.  Hemshrot 


Local  City 

65  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

127  El  Paso,  Texas 

.254  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

311  Amarillo,  Texas 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

481  Winona,  Minn. 


President 

W.  Rosenstock 
B.  Baker 
A.  Beaulieu 
J.  C.  Bemus 
F.  Shepherd 
E.  R.  Schatz 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 


Local 

Amt.  Paid 

Local 

Amt.  Paid 

Local 

5   

 $  4.50 

ss 

1  .f;o 

419 

14   

  1  Kft 

fl«                                        1  r>n 

39    I.Krt 

1  no 

  4  li') 

429 

308                                       afi  on 

460 

74   

315 

81   

  1.50 

328 

  1.50 

RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  Oct. 

Jl,  1930, 

November  receipts 

Cash  on  hand,  Nov. 

28,  1930 

Local 


Oct.  report 

Supp  

Nov.  report 
Oct.  report 
Oct.  report 
Oct.  report 
Nov.  report 
Oct.  report 
Oct.  report 
Oct.  report 
Oct.  report  .  .  . 
Oct.  report  (cr 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Aug.  report  .  .  , 
Oct.  report  (cr 

B.  T  

Oct.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Enr.;  B.T. ;  supp 

Supp  

Oct.  report  (cr 
Oct.  tax  (add'l 
Oct.  report 
Nov.  report  .  .  . 
Nov.  report  (cr 
Oct.  tax  (add'l 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  .  , 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Nov  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  (or 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  (cr 
Nov.  report 
Nov.  report 
Nov.  report  (cr. 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  (cr 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Oct.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Oct,  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Aug.  report  .  . 


Amoant 

3.80 
17.00 
8.10 
3.90 
53.85 
18.35 
11.70 
11.70 
21.60 
5.70 
9.00 

6.30 
2.70 
4.50 


8.10 
13.50 

5.40 
20.55 

5.30 

7.35 
27.60 

1.00 

2.70 
59.75 
144.45 

1.80 
10.60 

9.00 
50.30 
324.00 
23.40 
11.85 
16.20 
23.40 

7.30 
54.20 

9.70 


11.85 
10.80 

4.50 
10.40 

1.80 
9.00 
8.10 
7.85 
5.15 
2.70 
149.20 


NOVEMBER  RECEIPTS 

Nov.  Local 


Nov.  report  (cr. ) 

10 

Oct.  report  .... 

10 

464 

Nov.  report  .... 

10 

148 

Nov.  report  .... 

Nov.  report  .... 

1 0 

Nov.  report  .... 

1 0 

364 

Oct.  report  (cr.) 

Nov.  report  .... 

10 

23 

Nov.  report  .... 

10 

55 

Nov.  report  .... 

Nov.  report  .... 

10 

413 

Nov.  report  .... 

10 

326 

Nov.  report  (cr. ) 

10 

25 

Nov.  report  .... 

10 

180 

Nov.  report  .... 

10 

51 

Nov.  report  (cr.) 

10 

136 

Oct.  report  .... 

11 

442 

Oct.  report  .... 

11 

281 

Nov.  report  .... 

11 

340 

Nov.  report  .... 

11 

379 

Nov.  report  .... 

1 1 

227 

Oct.  report  .... 

11 

1 

Oct.  tax  (add'l.) 

11 

109 

Nov.  report  .... 

11 

85 

Sept.  report  .... 

11 

87 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

22 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

111 

Nov.  report  .... 

9  3 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

298 

Oct.  report  .... 

12 

427 

Oct.  report  .... 

12 

8 

Nov.  report  (cr.) 

12 

26 

Oct.  report  .... 

12 

346 

Oct.  report  .... 

12 

275 

Nov.  tax  (add'l.) 

12 

62 

B.  T  

12 

228 

Oct.  report  (cr.) 

12 

132 

Oct.  report  .... 

12 

73 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

131 

Oct.  tax  (add'l.) 

12 

166 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

176 

Nov.  report  r .  .  . 

12 

395 

Oct.  report  .... 

12 

40 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

295 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

34 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

108 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

30 

Oct.  report  .... 

12 

5 

Oct.  report  .... 

12 

81 

Nov.  report  (cr.) 

12 

123 

Nov.  report  .... 

12 

225 

Sept. -Oct.  report 

14 

138 

Oct.  report  .... 

14 

246 

Nov.  report  .... 

14 

120 

Oct.  report  .... 

14 

211 

Nov.  report  .... 

14 

276 

Oct.  report  .... 

14 

7 

Oct.  report  .... 

14 

435 

Nov.  report  .... 

Amt.  Paid 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


^68. 00 


$13,717.50 
168.00 


$13,885.50 


Amount 

Nov 

Local 

Amount 

14 

104 

Oct.  report  .... 

83.70 

15.65 

14 

106 

Nov.  report  .... 

37.15 

2.70 

14 

190 

Oct.  report  .... 

64.95 

6.30 

14 

250 

Nov.  report  .... 

13.80 

37.80 

1 4 

234 

Nov.  report  .... 

31.50 

6.30 

14 

262 

Nov.  report  .... 

11.30 

14 

455 

Held  on  acct. .  .  . 

6.10 

12.60 

14 

67 

Oct.  report  .... 

40^50 

15.30 

17 

209 

Oct. -Nov.  reports 

16.20 

5.60 

17 

207 

Oct.  report  .... 

10.30 

10.15 

17 

19 

Nov.  report  .... 

17.60 

20.05 

17 

107 

Nov.  report  .... 

15.00 

17 

350 

Nov.  report  .... 

5.45 

13.00 

17 

70 

Nov.  report  .... 

5.40 

9.90 

17 

165 

Nov.  report  .... 

8.60 

17 

11 

Nov.  report  .... 

3.60 

11.70 

17 

440 

Nov.  report  .... 

4.20 

4.50 

17 

194 

Nov.  report  .... 

8.10 

5  40 

17 

168 

Nov.  report  .... 

7.20 

8.10 

17 

380 

Nov.  report  (cr.) 

29  20 

17 

345 

iNov.  report  .... 

27.90 

3  60 

17 

90 

Nov.  report  .... 

7.20 

2  00 

17 

424 

Nov.  report  .... 

2.87 

24  60 

17 

344 

Nov.  report  .... 

9.00 

36  90 

17 

479 

Nov.  report  .... 

5.80 

^3  fiO 

254 

Nov.  report  .... 

6.80 

17 

448 

Nov.  report  .... 

22.50 

1  170 

59 

Oct.  report  .... 

3.00 

19  80 

17 

Oct.  report  .... 

5.80 

7^20 

17 

144 

Oct. -Nov.  report 

42.60 

4.50 

17 

263 

Nov.  report  .... 

37.80 

17 

232 

Nov.  report  .... 

19.15 

10.00 

17 

184 

Oct.  report  .... 

5.80 

20.70 

17 

18 

Nov.  report  .... 

11.70 

.90 

17 

278 

Nov.  report  .... 

35.25 

1.00 

17 

443 

Sept.-Oct.-Nov. 

report   

18.00 

15.40 

17 

161 

Nov.  report  .... 

9.40 

28.15 

17 

301 

Nov.  report  .... 

6.80 

1.80 

17 

28 

Oct.  report  .... 

28.80 

24.30 

17 

392 

Nov.  report  .... 

15.80 

20.85 

17 

411 

Nov.  report  .... 

15.80 

11.70 

17 

151 

Oct.  report  .... 

24.70 

6.30 

17 

481 

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

3.00 

20.70 

17 

398 

Nov.  report  .... 

30.10 

13.50 

17 

36 

Nov.  report  .... 

20.30 

6.40 

18 

31 

Nov.  report  .... 

9.00 

37.80 

18 

145 

Nov.  report  .... 

16.35 

59.00 

18 

386 

Nov.  report  .... 

13.50 

18 

286 

Nov.  report  (cr. ) 

8.10 

18 

100 

Nov.  report  .... 

232.88 

30.00 

18 

481 

Nov.  tax  (add'l.) 

1.80 

6.00 

18 

192 

Nov.  report  .... 

12.75 

9.90 

18 

142 

Nov.  report  .... 

25.60 

22.50 

18 

260 

Nov.  report  .... 

10.30 

6.30 

18 

173 

Nov.  report  .... 

29.55 

9.90 

18 

292 

Nov.  report  .... 

19.16 

7.20 

18 

422 

Nov.  report  .... 

17.20 

2.70 

18 

115 

Nov.  report  .... 

4.80 
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45 


Nov. 

Local 

Aiiiount 

Nov 

Local 

Amount 

18 

68 

Nov.  report 

33.65 

21 

460 

Nov.  report  .... 

46.20 

18 

46 

Nov.  report 

1  989.30 

21 

27 

Nov.  report  .... 

36.90 

18 

429 

Nov.  report 

49.00 

21 

147 

Nov.  report  .... 

22.50 

18 

423 

Nov.  report 

18.65 

21 

479 

Oct.  tax  (add'l.) 

.90 

18 

44 

Nov.  report 

9.40 

24 

52 

Nov.  report  .... 

8. ID 

18 

321 

Nov.  report 

24 

179 

Nov.  report  .... 

4.50 

19 

374 

Nov.  report 

54.00 

24 

434 

Nov.  report  .... 

3.65 

19 

7 

Supp  

1.20 

24 

171 

Nov.  report  .... 

16.20 

19 

71 

Nov.  report 

46.45 

24 

406 

Nov.  report  .... 

4.75 

19 

357 

Nov.  report 

10.40 

24 

334 

Nov.  report  .... 

12.70 

19 

126 

Nov.  report 

9.00 

24 

155 

Nov.  report  .... 

16.38 

19 

110 

Nov.  report 

5.40 

24 

279 

Nov.  report  .... 

7.20 

19 

216 

Sept.  report 

3.60 

24 

311 

Nov.  report  .... 

12.85 

19 

202 

Nov.  report 

9.00 

24 

20 

Nov.  report  .... 

14.40 

19 

97 

Nov.  report 

122.60 

24 

2 

.50 

20 

33 

Nov.  report 

116.40 

24 

140 

Nov.  report  .... 

28.20 

20 

14 

Nov.  report 

( cr. ) 

24 

455 

Nov.  report  (cr. ) 

20 

414 

Nov.  report 

10.60 

24 

238 

Nov.  report  .... 

11.10 

20 

82 

Nov.  report 

13.50 

24 

64 

Nov.  report  .... 

21.50 

20 

122 

Nov.  report 

28.80 

2  4 

72 

B.  T.  &  reinst. .  . 

9.30 

20 

134 

Nov.  report 

7.70 

24 

32 

2.50 

20 

86 

Nov.  report 

3.60 

24 

328 

4.80 

20 

449 

Oct.  report 

4!86 

24 

481 

Enroll ;  supp. ;  etc 

9.60 

20 

313 

Nov.  report 

(cr.) 

24 

353 

Enroll;  supp.;  etc 

7.80 

20 

72 

Nov.  report 

200.70 

25 

358 

Nov.  report  .... 

21.30 

21 

208 

Nov.  report 

9.90 

25 

215 

Nov.  report  .... 

19.95 

258 

Nov.  report 

3.60 

25 

298 

Nov.  report  .... 

11.90 

21 

299 

Nov.  report 

11.70 

25 

185 

Nov.  report  (cr.) 

21 

473 

Nov.  report 

2.70 

25 

381 

Aug.-Sept.  -  Oct.- 

21 

244 

On  account 

300.00 

Nov.  reports  .  .  . 

5.30 

21 

116 

Nov.  report 

29.15 

25 

353 

Enroll;    supp.  .  . 

19.50 

Nov 

Local 

Amount 

25 

88 

Nov. 

report  .... 

26 

75 

Nov. 

report  .... 

37. 05 

26 

296 

Nov. 

report  .... 

26 

302 

Nov. 

report  .... 

Q  Qn 

2  6 

162 

Nov. 

report  .... 

fiQ  "in 

2  6 

26 

Nov. 

report  .... 

1  Q  nn 

26 

419 

Nov. 

report  .... 

91  Qn 

26 

96 

Nov. 

report  .... 

19  90 

26 

401 

Nov. 

report  .... 

10  80 

26 

282 

Nov. 

report  .... 

6  40 

28 

135 

Nov. 

report  .... 

4  50 

28 

83 

Nov. 

report  •  •  •  • 

9  60 

28 

63 

Nov. 

report  (cr.j 

205 

Nov. 

report  .... 

10.70 

98 

66 

Nov. 

report  .... 

84 

Nov. 

report  .... 

7  8^ 

217 

Nov. 

report  .... 

Aa  ^ 

28 

131 

Nov. 

report  .... 

9.00 

28 

268 

Nov.  report  .... 

10.85 

49 

Nov.  report  .... 

15  30 

28 

383 

Nov.  report  .... 

14.30 

28 

98 

Nov.  report  .... 

11  40 

2  8 

203 

Nov.  report  .... 

5  00 

28 

65 

Nov.  report  .... 

28 

262 

Enroll;  Supp.;  etc 

8.50 

28 

42 

Nov.  report  .... 

183^15 

28 

74 

Nov. 

report  .... 

879.00 

28 

Interest   

.93 

28 

Transfer 

indebtedness 

833.35 

28 

Advt 

— The  Lather   .  . 

135.00 

Total 

Receipts   $9,689.42 

Nov. 


NOVEMBER  DISBURSEMENTS 

Nov. 


November  rent   $ 

Nov.  tax  to  A.  F-  of  L.  on  16,500  members 

Nov.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.  on  16,500 
members   


International  Labor 
service   


News    Service,  Oct. 


Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  Oct.  serv- 
ice   


The  Distillata  Co., 
service   


Oct.    ice    and  water 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Oct.  mes- 


Medford   Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Chris- 
mas  seals   


The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
long  distance  service  


local 


Moses  Furness,  8980,  refund  on  fine 
placed  by  Local  7  8  as  per  decision  of 
Gen.  President,  Nov.  5,  1930   

Lorenzo  Boucher,  1331,  refund  of  fine 
placed  by  Local  78  as  per  decision  of 
Gen.  President,  Nov.  5,  1930   

Ollie  Tope,  19459,  refund  of  fine  imposed 
by  Local  127  and  rescinded  by  that 
local,  Nov.  4,  1930   

The  National  Advertising  Co..  mailing 
November  Lather   

The  Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp.  .  . 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  office  sup. 

Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  sup  


225.00 
165.00 

123.75 

10.00 

3.15 

4.55 

6.08 

15.00 

30.50 

23.00 


50.00 

79.00 
7.48 
4.4  5 
2.21 


The  Mar  ford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp. 
Riehl   Printing   Co.,   Nov.   journal,  local 
and  office  supplies  


Standard  Trust  Bank,  convention  assmts. 

out  of  credit   

Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies  

Death  claims  for  November: 

Local    74,  Martin  G.  Kalmen,  9637... 

Local    78,  L.  J.  Tremblay,  16563,  bal. 

Local  100,  Gordon  White,  12271   

Local     15,  C.  W.  Breese,  9785  

Local    14,  E.  E.  Dent,  17634   

Local     62,  Chas.  Traub,  11763  

Local    88,  Fred  Minits,  1123  

Local  413,  Arthur  P.  Beers,  25176.... 

Local     72,  J.  P.  Niland,  14325  

Local  308,  George  Spellman,  6357.... 

Local     46,  John  Matheson,  6104  

Local     46,  Patrick  J.  Duffy,  14969.... 
Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  sal- 
ary and  expenses   1 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer, 

salary  and  expenses  

Edw.  N.  Kelley,  organizer  

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer  

C-  J.  Haggerty,  organizer  

Office  salaries    1 


19.25 

867.35 

6.00 
5.92 

500.00 
300.00 
300.00 
200.00 
100.00 
300.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 

,400  00 

875.00 
632.89 
572.59 
557.85 
,040.00 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $10,549.02 


Cash  on  hand,  October  31, 
November  receipts 


RECAPITULATION 

1930   


November  disbursements  .  .  .  . 
Cash  on  hand,  November  28,  1930. 


$133,409.11 
9,689.42 


$143,098.53 
10,549.02 


$132,549.51 


46 
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481 
481 
46 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 


Bill  Reed  Wiggins  (Oct.), 
35755 

Frank  Lloyd  McFall,  35756 
Verne  August  Hemshort,  35757 
Carl  Cliristopher  Jahns,  35758 
Thos.  Aloysius  Armstrong, 

35759 
Frank  Brady,  35760 
Michael  Jos.   Branley,  35761 
Geo.  Lawrence  Byrnes,  35762 
Bernard  Thos.  Clinton.  35763 
Hugh  Pat  Collins,  35^64 
John  Pat.  Collins,  35765 
Pat  Jos.  Colleran,  3j7  66 
Jas.  John  D«laney,  35767 
Edw.  Gilbert  Dickinson,  35768 
Thos.  J.  Donahue,  35769 
Gabriel  Eugene  Donohue, 

35770 

Jos.  Edw.  Engel,  35771 
Wm.  Thos.  Faber,  35772 
Thos.  Jos.  Farrell,  35773 
Peter  F.  Fitzpatrick,  35774 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

46  Thos.  Vincent  Fitzpatrick,  46 

35775  46 

46  Michael  Jos-  Flynn,  35776  46 

46  Wm.  Peter  Foley,  35777  46 

46  John  Jos.  Franks,  35778  46 

46  Jas.  Pat.  Griffin,  35779  46 

46  John  Jos.  Haas,  35780  46 

46  Edw.  Leroy  Hagan,  35781  46 

46  Chas.  J.  Harr.gan,  35782  46 

46  Jas.  John  Harris,  35783  46 

46  Fred  Lawrence  Hall,  35784  46 

46  Martin  Francis  Horan,  35785  46 

46  Thos.  Jos.  Keeley,  35786  398 

46  Francis  J.  Kelly,  35787  374 

46  Jos.  Francis  Kelly,  35788  374 

46  Wm.  Kelly,  35789  374 

46  John  Aloysius  Kennedy,  357  90  374 

46  Jas.  Jos.  Leddy,  35791  374 

46  Wm.  J.  Lent,  35792  374 

46  Edw.  Francis  Lvnch,  35793  374 

46  Jas.  Archie  McAlonen,  35794  374 

46  John  Jos.  McCarthy,  35795  374 

46  Edw.   Francis  M:;Cormack. 
35796 


Owen  Francis  Madden,  35797 
Wm.  Pat.  Mahoney.  357;i8 
Martin  Edw.  Malloy,  35799 
Jos.  Edw.  Mooney,  35800 
Harry  Roger  O  Connell,  35801 
Pat.  Aloysius  Phelan,  35S02 
Jas.  Jos.  Quailey,  35803 
Matthew  Aloysius  Rahl,  35804 
Harry  Edw.  Smith,  35805 
Ruby  Saubrun,  35806 
Jas.  Francis  Smith,  35807 
Geo.  J.  Wiesinger,  35808 
Maurice  Ford  White,  35809 
Mike  William  Tolmage,  35810 
Mark  Lewis  Streeter,  35811 
John  Schmidt,  35812 
Jesse  Roy  Schlenker,  35813 
Alvin  Paul  Routt,  35814 
Andrew  Galvez  Lee,  35815 
Albert  Jenner,  35816 
Geo.  Meril  Holmes,  35817 
Earl  Kenneth  Holmes,  35818 


REINSTATEMENTS 


39 

B. 

R.  Glover  (Oct-),  3  3048 

422 

W.  E.  Andry,  35374 

419 

G. 

C.  Kilpatrick,  31655 

14 

E. 

J.  Schlegel,  29325 

429 

H.  A.  Geary,  21542 

88 

0. 

R.  Powers,  32680 

398 

E. 

C.  Dickey,  30241 

460 

L  F.  Phillips,  32736 

481 

W 

L.  Gilles,  19603 

398 

H. 

Trocke,  9564 

116 

M.  Troast,  10954 

49 

M. 

Crowley,  29373 

100 

J. 

A.  Delaney,  17372 

116 

W.  J.  Shea,  34413 

42 

L 

L.  Buck,  30419 

■  46 

Al 

Elmendorf,  14974 

72 

Harry  Froomer,  17250 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF 

DUES 

67 

Frank  Capone   (Oct.),  33060 

162 

B.  W.  Hawkes,  4449 

73 

L. 

E.  McGraw  (Oct.),  35380 

67 

L. 

De  Carlo  (Oct.),  23973 

162 

Ed.  Dimpegno,  23112 

73 

P. 

H.  Pfaffenback  (Oct.), 

67 

B. 

V.  Dooley(  Oct.),  24200 

162 

S.  E.  Forshay.  25111 

13029 

67 

J. 

Dworkin  (Oct.),  30409 

162 

Joseph  Call,  17223 

73 

J. 

J.  Sheehan  (Oct.),  19023 

67 

L 

Feldman   (Oct.,  12412 

162 

Filippe  Dispenzo,  26113 

73 

W 

M.  Straley  (Oct.),  29868 

67 

A. 

F.  Horn  (Oct.),  25887 

162 

Victor  Dichiara.  17221 

346 

C. 

F.  Tomlinson,  35579 

67 

V. 

Lordo   (Oct.),  26403 

162 

Jos.  Porta,  26884 

39  5 

F. 

G.  Knopp  (Oct.),  20099 

67 

T. 

E.  Lomax  (Oct.),  16451 

162 

G.  J.  Lopresti,  8113 

5 

B. 

J.  Schmidt  (Oct.),  16886 

67 

W 

M.  Monahan  (Oct.),  23063 

282 

M.  F.  Carvo,  32702 

5 

T. 

T.  Pawlicki  (Oct.),  26322 

479 

F. 

H.  Clark,  30292 

282 

J.  W.  Graves,  32699 

5 

J. 

Klank  (Oct.),  35381 

344 

D. 

E.  Watt,  31957 

282 

F.  T.  Merritt,  30781 

5 

J. 

A.  Pawlicki  (Oct.),  9253 

443 

J. 

S.  Stephenson,  29655 

234 

W.  M.  Davis  (Oct.),  26539 

81 

F. 

W.  Ballinger,  30279 

443 

C. 

A.  Bickerstaff,  23097 

234 

John  Heard   (Oct.),  7265 

225 

J. 

G.  Lehman,  33499 

443 

H. 

R.  Coats,  4992 

224 

C  M.  Blake  (Oct.),  24514 

190 

T. 

E.  Farnsworth  (Oct.)  32456 

263 

E. 

W.  Hollerman,  23094 

47 

Peter  Hall,  25583 

190 

J. 

J.  Gutzeit   (Oct.),  33100 

286 

M. 

Bonnis,  3120:d 

47 

L.  K.  Haggin,  2  9315 

190 

J. 

B.  Larson  (Oct.),  5062 

14 

Geo.  McCauley  (Oct.),  18631 

47 

R.  E.  Haggin,  29494 

190 

J. 

P.  Michels,  Sr.  (Oct.),  5088 

122 

A. 

K.  Anderson,  24936 

136 

H.  G.  Thompson  (Oct.),  31034 

190 

R. 

G.  Nelson  (Oct.),  29536 

122 

J. 

W.  French,  14099 

87 

W.  T.  Miller,  1099 

234 

J. 

H.  Bruce,  34693 

299 

E. 

E.  Bacon,  15653 

234 

Fred  Wilson   (Oct.),  22830 

205 

Robt.  MacDonald,  35619 

299 

H. 

A.  Trautschold,  29123 

73 

A.  F.  Jenkins  (Oct.),  34008 

20  5 

Allen  Cameron,  14386 

185 

T. 

I.  Walker,  34950 

73 

R.  L.  Matthews  (Oct.),  33663 

74 

E. 

W.  Olson,  19651 

185 

H. 

L.  Chapman,  34912 

7  3 

J.  J.  McGrath  (Oct  ),  4962 

2 

Wm.  Wheeler  (Sept.),  20105 

244    Jos.  Trombino  (Aug.).  28284 
244    J.  Drexler  (Aug.),  32044 
244     C.  Rossitto   (Ren.  Aug.), 
23300 

244    G.  A.  Therrien  (Ren.  Aug.), 
11070 

244    J.  Tarascio  (Ren.  July)  32812 
244    H.  Geneya  (Ren.  July),  19363 
244     A.  Reilly  (Ren.  July),  26647 
244     H.  Bain  (Sept.  Ren.),  26305 
244     M.  Patti  (Sept.).  32187 
244    Louis  Toberisky  (Sept.), 
32711 

73    J.  A.  Kidwell  (Oct.),  35119 
244    B.  Padvorsky  (Sept.),  24581 
244    D.  Giacalone  (Sept.),  34431 
30     I.  E.  Elston  (Oct.  Ren.)  28739 
67     F.  Dowitsch,  Jr.   (Oct.  Ren.), 
17  60:; 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

19    K.  G.  Lamphier  (Oct.  Ren.),  74  E. 
33626 

100  J.  M.  Vacirca  (Oct.),  32352  74  V. 
100     H.  E.  Conaty  (Oct.),  22711 

100     S.  Piemonte  (Oct.),  28645  74 

33     C.  H.  Cramer  (Ren.),  26010  74 

72     F.  Maramaldi  (Oct.),  23933  74 

72     R.  W.  Flansbury  (Oct.)  34554  74 

102     J.  J.  Rliodes  (May),  25399  74 

102    James  Robinson   (Sept.),  102 

19495  102 

102     John  Missaggia   (Oct.  Ren.).  102 
28122 

102     E.  S.  Ruuyon.  Jr.  (Ren.),  102 
34823 

215  V.  Luppino  (Oct.  Ren.)  25023  102 
10    A.  McCormick  (Oct.  Ren.), 

33539  78 

74     B.  A.  Schaar  (Sept.  Ren  ),  78 

11250 


H.  Morten  (Sept.  Ren.), 
16464 

H.  Underwood  (Sept.  Ren.) 
29672 

E.  Axmark  (Sept.),  28443 
P.  Bridge  (Sept.),  29191 
M.  Price  (Sept.),  3U898 
Rankin    (Sept.),  25210 

P.  Richie  (Sept.).  28544 
Hines  (Oct.  1929),  33467 
Hines  (Oct.  Ren.),  33467 

F.  Vohden  (Sept.  Ren.). 
26192 

Lanzotti   (Oct.  Ren.), 
25809 

Thompson  (Oct.  Ren.), 
33778 

J.  Demette  (Ren.),  7790 
J.  Gaudette  (Oct.  Ron.), 
32153 
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308 

L.  Sciacca  (July),  27795 

244 

Nathan  Frank   (Sept.  Ren.), 

244 

J.  Weiner  (Sept.  Ren.),  34440 

308 

E.  P.  Aldrich   (July  Ren.), 

34786 

244 

Harry  Hoffman  (Ren.),  33502 

29467 

244 

F.  M.  George  (Sept.  Ren.), 

244 

D.  Capua  (Ren.),  33930 

308 

P.  J.  Weller  (July  Ren.), 

34805 

244 

L.  Fingerit   (Ren.),  34993 

32184 

244 

J.  Goldman  (Sept.  Ren.), 

244 

H.  Posnack  (Oct.),  28974 

308 

J.   Ricciardl   (Aug.  Ren.), 

26477 

42 

A.  K.  Jones.  345»3 

32372 

244 

G.  La  Fata    (Sept.  Ren.), 

74 

H.  Ogle    (Oct.),  9244 

109 

H.  N.  Landis  (Oct.),  19908 

34433 

74 

A.  C.  Ark  (Oct.),  23618 

109 

H.  E.  Rudge  (Oct.),  24893 

244 

M.  Slutsky  (Sept.  Ren.)  27703 

74 

L.  J.  Cooper  (Oct.  Ren.), 

244 

M.  Budof  (Se2.t.  Ren.),  34424 

244 

Abraham  Stein   (Sept.  Ren.), 

26895 

244 

L.  Ehrlich  (Sept.  Ren.)  14770 

25669 

74 

G.  M.  Josey  (Oct.  Ren.),  30806 

244 

Jos.  Feldman   (Sept.  Ren.), 

244 

T.   Sweeney    (Aug.  Ren.), 

74 

W.  G.  Downs   (Oft.  Ren.), 

23458 

32115 

26405 

244 

Abe  Fingerit    (Sept.  Ren.), 

244 

M.   Verandi    (Sept.  Ren.), 

74 

D.  C.  Diebold  (Nov.  Ren.), 

32909 

31929 

24737 

308  P.  De  Martino  (Aug.),  27228 

308  F.  J.  Kensey   (Aug.),  27874 

3^8  J.   Parlpyano   (Aug.),  35036 

308  G.  M.  Rossilto   (Aug.),  23557 

308  D.  Moscato  (Aug.),  34764 

308  V.  Liveli  (Aug.),  27007 

308  S.  Liveli  (Au.g.),  27006 

308  P.   Caldarone    (Au?.),  32003 

308  L.   Cutione   (Aug.).  32364 

3C8  N.  Costa  (Aug.),  24657 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

308  H.  Gerlach   (Aug.),  31672 

308  J.  J.  Jones  (Aug.)  ,27298 

308  S.  Monatt  (Aug.),  28643 

308  S.   Gre-co    (Aug.),  28637 

244  N.  Holtzman   (July),  34128 

244  David  Simon   (May),  19709 

244  M.  Scimone  (July),  26302 

244  F.  Amenita   (July),  21118 

244  Karl  Karben   (June),  31874 

244  Jos.  Molla  (Aug.),  35440 


244  M.  Kaplinsky  (July),  30673 

244  M.  J.  Bartell   (Aug.),  5802 

244  G.  Calabrase   (Sept.),  30378 

244  S.  J.  Devoe  (Sept.),  31240 

244  Jos.  Dalnika  (Aug.),  23307 

81  W.  E.  Killingbeck  (Oct.), 
26157 

34  I.  E.  Elston  (Oct.),  28739 

244  F.  Sapianza,  34221 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

(Oct.)   24607  162     M.  J.  Monahan  30604  74     C.  L.  Faber  (Oct.)  22032 

162     G.  O.  Roth  25064 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

46     C.  D.  Pepin.  1675 


346  P.  T.  Forman,  22615,  $50.00 
346  H.  R.  Forman,  31993,  $50.00 
180  F.  H.  Lee,  18237,  $100.00 
1»0  C.  G.  Loop,  19677,  $100.00 
180  L.  E.  Lee,  17942,  $100.00 
180  B.  Van  Valkenburg,  19756, 
$100.00 

67     Jos.  Warshawsky,  12474, 
$15.00 

67     L.  H.  Ercleston,  15213,  $25.00 
431     K.  F.  Morton.  30785.  $100.00 
100     Filippo  Gianetto,  28158,  $25.00 
100    Thos.  Randozzo,  26827,  $25.00 
100     Salv-^+or«  Cocinera,  23751, 
$100.00 

345     W.  B.  Wil^'on,  148.  $100.00 
345    A.  M.  Wilson,  17201,  $100.00 
47    A.  G.  Miller,  25586,  $100.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

173  Gaptano   Paternite,  29214. 
$5.00 

173  J.  A.  Dowgin,  28439.  $5.00 

42  E.  O.  Redmond,  30087,  $50.00 

42  E.  O.  Redmond,  30087,  $5.00 

155  G.  G.  Wilson.  28669.  $100.00 

423  J.  A.  Clairmont,  34609,  $50.00 

423  J.  A.  Clairmont.  34609,  $5.00 

295  L.  F.  SmUh,  32846,  $25.00 

295  L.  B.  Smith,  32846,  $50.00 

295  L.  E.   SmHh,  32846,  $25  00 

315  Marcel  Pary,  35599,  $50.00 

126  C.  L.  Jacobs,  7567,  $100.00 

11  E.  A.  Bell.  16905,  $100.00 

11  W.   T.   Hanrahan,  17141, 
$100.00 

11  J.  A.  Lee.  23147.  $100.00 

11  J.  D.  Gregory,  16897,  $100  00 

11  W.  G.  Bond,  13941,  $100  00 


82  Alex  Gagnier,  2306,  $25.00 

180  Ed.  Sawyer,  21234,  $5.00 

180  Ralph  Sadler.  27071,  $5.00 

180  Wm.   Fritz.   22143,  $5.00 

439  J.  D.  Cardinal,  21998,  $25.00 

439  J.  D.  Cardinal,   21998,  $25.00 

439  J.  H.  Dawson,  33454,  $25.00 

439  J.  H.  Dawson,  33454,  $25.00 

392  A.  R.  Johnson,  26848,  $100.00 

7  Fred.  Wlson,  22830,  $25.00 

7  Fred.  Wilson,  22830,  $10.00 

7  Fred  Wilson.  22830.  $5.00 

162  R.  C.  Forshay.  25450.  $50  00 

162  Edw.  Dimpegno,  23112,  $50.00 

162  Frank  Hawkes.  4451.  $50.00 

162  Jos.  Call,  17223.  $50.00 

162  B.  W.  Hawkes,  4449,  $50.00 

162  F.  Di'^penzo,  26113,  $50.00 

162  Vito  Dichiara,  172'21,  $50.00 


Local 

423    Cecil  Le  Br^-ton  (June) 


.  16 


207    Manford   Kirkman    (Oct.).  18 


APPRENTICES 

Local  Age 

422     Leon   Disbrow    18 

102     C.  J.  Creamer   20 


Local 

72     Ralph  Paul  Crassen . 


Age 
.  18 


REINSTATED  LOCAL 

374 — Phoenix.  Ariz. 


NEW  LOCAL 

481 — Winona,  Minn. 


97     T.  J.  Tusfn  (Sept.)  34708 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

345     W.  B.  Wilson  148  345 


M.  Wilson  17201 


From  Name  To 

1  Edward  Weston.  29757...  42 

1  Edw.  S.  Kendall.   21953..  1 

2  Donald  Donlev.  35549....  71 

2    James  Hill.  4444    151 

2  Wm.  E    MrOuown.  31194.151 

2  Frank  McOuown,  3994. ...151 

2  Chas.  W.  Palmer,  10946..  345 


TRANSFERS 

]     From  Name  To 

2     Martin  Scholl,  19208    345 

2     Del.  Ptroman.   1  1  257    74 

5     Syd  Beever,   30667   42 

5  Orville  Hosking,  33143...  422 
5  Arthur  Carlson.  27033...  422 
9  Thos.  F.  Raynor,  33855..  53 
9     Joseph  A.  Watson,  31972..  53 


From 

Name 

To 

10 

A.  S.  Holthusen,  17290  .  . 

.268 

12 

Felix  Nordstrom,  16334. 

.  190 

12 

John  Contoski,  21201 .  .  . 

.190 

14 

Harold  E.  Carev,  31152. 

.  32 

15 

C.  A.  Berry,  27027   

263 

15 

P.  E.  Berry,  21475   

263 

15 
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Name  To 

John  W.  Doll,  246   5 

Omar   Doll,   33211    30 

N.  W.  TaneyhiU,   1794. . .  74 

Val  Bockins,  26851    88 

Thomas  Lance,  28855....  88 
W.  Walkington.   10406...  73 

C.  A.  Rlney,  18378   136 

J.  F.  Johnson,  21435   22 

M.  E.  VanNess,  23163....  215 
R.  E.  VanXess,  34549....  215 
E.  E.  Hockman,  25442...  72 
Clarence  Tourville,  29345.423 
E.  R.   McDonald,   35537..  228 

C.  L.  Brown,  29334    313 

L.  G.  Bisdorf,  27665    313 

Joe  Woods,  29543    132 

H.   H.  Hill,  24624   132 

Wilbur  Jones,  35127   151 

Howard  Durell,   17620. ...151 

Alfred  Haas,  22534    1 

Joseph  Zaiser,   13782   72 

Wm.  J.  Pfeiffer,  24188...  392 

Wilbur  Jones,  35127    28 

Howard  Durell,  17620....  28 
Joseph  Winters,  72'94....100 
Porter  Nicholas,  8389....  71 

H.  R.  Hibbs,  2323    358 

Homer  Warden,  33381...  18 
W.  B.  McHenry,  16109...  103 

Geo.   English,   30081    113 

James  Gardiner,  29620...  192 
O.  E.  Roberts,  32131....  202 

C.  V.  Burnette,  31341  234 

Chas.  A.  Burnette,  31340.234 
J.  S.  Burnette,  19597....  419 
Robt.  O.  Jones,  34007....  434 
Louis  S.  White,  23399...  379 
J.  A.  Johnson,  13084.... 357 
A.  D.  Connors,  31840....  172 

Gus.  Weiser,  8309    172 

Edw.  J.  Bellefontaine, 

23913   172 

Wm.  E.  Cole,  32211  300 

J.  P.  Claffey,  701   72 

S.  V.  Perrine,  23724  346 

John  Garrett,  28396    234 

R.  G.  Stoner,  6815    230 

E.  L.  Jonancen,  27762... 234 

T.  R.  Moore,  35484    275 

H.  Forsgren,  14052   275 

Ernest  Huelm,   23761   275 

John  Tighe,  15255   5 

Geo.   Dishion,   17464    30 

Ray  Dantic,  30488   292 

Wilbur  A.   Beall,   16093..  34 

Ed.  Rolder,  72   74 

S.  E.  Larson,   i0208    74 

J.  Kerwin,  9432    74 

M.  J.  Welch,  23086   238 

A.  E.  Snell,  14186   68 

L.  B.  Wathen,  16327 ....  68 
L.  A.  Reinwand,  31403... 379 

Ed.  Gerring,   18915   32 

H.  Carey,  31152   14 

John  Thoman,  23271    423 

Archie  V.  Heistand, 

30659    423 

Geo.  Stuber,  20318  401 

W.  E.  Albright,  24593    87 

F.  E.  Gauthier,  24786   144 

Wm.  Dunz,   5007    62 

Chas.  W.  Patterson, 

34537    234 

A.  T.  Persons,  25972  234 

C.  D.  Harrington,  27316.. 122 
Tom  Humphrey,  16938... 302 
Wm.  L.  Lossius,  33486...  268 

O.  C.  Cornell,  30539    411 

W.  O.  Everhart,  10793...  300 
Leo  Shanahan,  26331....  46 

John  J.  Duffy,  9320    46 

Xa^ban  Cohen,  12517  244 


97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Name  To 

F.  M.  Cannon,  25950....  49 

V.   C.   Inskeep,   25827    49 

Harry  A.  Carter,  28777...  296 

Edw.  G.  Boyd,  34476   176 

John  B.  Schultz,  20915... 176 

Robt.  J.  Cook,  22043   346 

Joseph  A.  Thomas,  14277.315 

Harold  Brown,  13092   315 

A.  W.  Fraser,  20842   99 

Fred  W.  Walls,   6433    99 

Fred  G.  Happel,  26213...  99 
Chas.  H.  Robichand,  29268.25 
Thomas  S.  Mack,  8792...  125 
Geo.  G.  Wight,  31508....  125 
John  R.  Piccirillo,  33332..  23 

Joseph  Zaiser,   13782   31 

Jack  Hessinger,  28763. ...127 
M.  H.  Matthiesen,  24203..  27 

Eldon  Jones,  16320   132 

Robt.  Florine,  12408    20 

Bert  A.  Edie,  10299    132 

T.  C.  Smith,  8344   132 

Robt.  Jones.  34007   308 

A.  Cole,  16625   42 

G.  R.  Warwick,  28569 ....  74 

John  Kenney,   24639    32 

G.  O.  McCloud,  20512   301 

L.  J.  Beasley,  23969    381 

J.  A.  Jensen,  17627    28 

J.  G.  Edwards,  14097   151 

Frank  Stevens,  11773....  46 
W.  E.  Kerschner,  23292..  68 

A.  B.  Elliott,  12814  132 

J.  G.  Miller,  21485  262 

R.  J.  Lane,  26547    154 

F.  S.  Cushman,  22634....  172 

P.  Sopher,  10951    192 

J.  L.  Monroe,  23418    9 

Raymond  La  Valley,  31236.125 
Maurice  Hassett,  34083...  215 
James  Hassett,  Jr.,  24220.215 

J.  W.  Munsell,  33632   102 

Alphonse  Talbot,  24933. ..176 
Theo  Johnston,  31722.... 134 

Harold  Boyd,  32586.   72 

Allan  Young,  26361   82 

Chas.  Lynch,  19999    46 

L.  C.  Brendel,  33728    34 

T.  L.  Hoover,  31200  102 

Cleon  E.  Cole,  30715.  ...  53 

G.  A.  Rouse,  23921    295 

R.  O.  Livingston,  23051..  42 
S.  F.  Woods,  23152    42 

G.  L.  Van  Huklon,  28546.  74 
Bert  Van  Henklon,  7335..  74 

W.  L.  Hayes,  29688    411 

James  P.  Peterson,  8563..  74 
J.  S.  Haus,  26321    53 

B.  F.  Haws,  23139   53 

C.  R.  Brownback,  35666..  53 
Henry  Schumacher,   1881.  65 

Jas.  Makowski,  7496    65 

Jas.  Stack,  29022   65 

Byron  Gill,   13428    65 

Andre  McGowan,  30534...  65 

Geo.   Martin,   15129   65 

R.  J.  Rowse,  19769    300 

W.  A.  Fitch,  11094    74 

Chas.  Coughlin,  23837. ...448 

J.  Derham,  34368   315 

Wilfred  Markle,  29559...  315 
L.  L.  Alberty,  29375    315 

H.  Weller,  31828    97 

Wm.  Stewart,  18009    97 

Chas.  Cantwell,  21109....  32 

F.  Coffey,  17469   308 

Pasquale  Lannone,  24859.308 

F.   Leibrock,   14801   286 

A.  Bernard,  22675    46 

J.  Anderson,  27082    46 

John  J.  Gallagher,  35254..  46 
Wm.  F.  Kennedy,  14421..  46 
Roland  O.  Sivigny,  32498.  46 


From  Name  To 

100     M.  E.  Dwinell,  33344   46 

100  J.  J.  Geoghegan,  34731...  46 

100  Elwood  J.  Irish,  16271...  46 

100     James  Irish,  16270   46 

100  R.  F.  O'Connor,  35054...  46 

100     M.  Reith,  33284    46 

100    C.  Stagner,  25977    46 

100     Wm.   Tighe,   24684   46 

100  Frederick  Liebrock, 

14802   100 

100     F.  J.  Liebrock,  14802   100 

100     Robt.  Johnson,  28415   100 

100     James  Philips,  25403   100 

100  E.  E.  Coleman,  15681....  244 

100     Mathew  Keith,  33284  100 

102  Chas.  Bartell,  Jr.,  20924.. 244 

102  Harry  Armstrong,  32824..  46 

102  James  H.  Farreil,  35128..  46 

102  Geo.  E.  McDonald,  14616.  46 

102  Edw.  C.  xMcCormick,  30291  46 

102     Jno.  G.  White,  26637   102 

102     I.  H.  Fabian,  1517   59 

102  Wm.  Ackerman,  33506...  102 

102     Civo   Cifaldti,   17789   250 

102  R.  S.  Reighard,  27364.... 217 

102    W.  A.  Nuttall,   20484   358 

104    Alex.  Turner,  16746    74 

104     Ed.  Smith,  1798    109 

104  Tom  K.  Smith,  28580....  88 

104     Fred  Moore,   16072    65 

104  C.  D.  Harrington,  27316..  65 

104  LeRoy  Walters,  22650....  42 

104     Pat  Stanford,  25166   42 

104  J.  E.  Hastings,  Jr.,  32296.  74 

106     Chas.  Wilson,  9581    46 

108     J.  H.  Labor,  29304    401 

108     John  Wilson,  9418    275 

108  Frank  Willet,  15628   275 

109  Robt.  E.  Anderson,  33772.109 
109     Roy  Ginauld,   5691   104 

109  C.  C.  Carruth,  32828    109 

110  Clyde  W.  Lowder,  20080.  .  36 
110  Donald  A.  Filkins,  30388.  36 

110     F.  R.  Lowder,  30078    36 

110     Everett  Suter,  35310    36 

110    Joseph   Suter,   10787    36 

113     Paul  Snyder,  30767    192 

113  W.  J.  Scott,  33747    161 

114  C  R.  Nichols,  4985    71 

120  Elmer  Johnson,  17740....  151 

120     John  Barnoff,  30016   151 

120  Bert  R.  Lowden,  24104...  151 

122     Larry  Dalton,   13494    88 

122     Byron  G.  Allen,  28333  411 

122  Alex  Lazarevich,  10981...  411 

123  Earnest  B.  Chase,  13879..  308 

125    James  O'Brien,  4104   72 

125    Thomas  Frye,  14332   176 

127     J.  A.  Martin,  18313   42 

127  Rado  A.  Drum,  20746....  49 

127     Earl  McNally,  23065   238 

127     G.  W.  Yant,  22612    238 

127     Ed.  Storey,  34234  238 

127  John  Louderback,  34122.. 238 

127     Geo.   W.  Mav,  12343   260 

131     H.  F.  Kauertz,  18795   227 

131  Herbert  Monroe,  10500...  105 

131  H.  VanDerWarf,  16518... 105 

134     H.   Bodge,   25141   82 

136     L.  E.  Hofner,  15459    328 

136     F.  C.  Moore,  29878   328 

140     G.  A.  Moore,  29431    228 

140     Frank  Warner,  7341    1 

140     John  W.  Hall,  2034   68 

140     J.  E.  Hostler,  30663    301 

140     I.  B.  Coeran,  30109   224 

140     T.  C.  Stallons,  33291   224 

144     Frank  Guyon,  33792    122 

144     R.  E.  Gatliff,  13043    411 

144     Pete  Grivet,  33296  411 

144  R.  H.  Newman,  16347.... 411 

148     M.  W.  Murray,  34458   151 

148  Frances  Horan,  32658....  4 
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From  Name  To 

148     W.  Horan,  14862    4 

148     W.  M.  Duggan,  11616   4 

148     Porter  Nicholas,  8389    33 

148     H.  H.  Miller,  20216    217 

151  Elmer  Johnson,  17740. ...263 

151     E.  H.  Farmer,  25437    315 

151     John  Barnoff,  30016  315 

151     Burt  Louden,  24104   263 

154  W.  C.  Botsford,  33989-... 301 

154     S.  E.  Story,  27123    26 

154     H.  H.  Jones,  7525   26 

154     V.  A.  Bodine,  35205    26 

161     H.  B.  Wilson,  25691    74 

161     L.  E.  Hofner,  15459    328 

166  Benny  Underwood.  25374.315 

166     F.  W.   Palmer,   20708    392 

166     J.  A'.  Sanders,  29686    392 

166    K.  Sanders,  34479    392 

166  Edward   Weston,  29757...  1 

168     Aldo  Mascioli,  35559    4 

168  James  Novlnger,  24022... 423 

168  Geo.  W.  Shenck,  32867... 429 

168    John  Lerew,  21535    429 

168    Joseph  Ford,  12776    53 

173  John  Patterson,  17307....  53 

173    Walter  Trexler,  17471    53 

173     James  Tutt,  13264    53 

173     W.  Laing,  13378   53 

173  Fred  Krogsgoard.  25651.. 346 

173     Edw.  Everson,  33068   346 

173  Clinton  McCauley,  13233..  346 

173  M.  J.  Colwell,  20870    53 

174  J.  A.  Reimer,  4695    398 

176  Roy  E.  Barbour,  29333... 215 

176  Arthur  Engli£h,   25050...  72 

184  J.  B.  McFarland,  32424.. 443 

185  L.  C.  Brown,  14490    313 

185  W.  P.  Henderson,  16009.. 321 

185  Howard  R.  Troy,  26092.. 321 

185    Roy  Sharpless,  14141  321 

185  Aura  Henderson,  7527-... 321 

185     E.  L.  Bright,  15936    27 

185  E.  L.  Bourarssa,  25007...  27 

185     O.  H.   Blase,  5001    321 

185  E.  E.  Reading,  30403....  26 

185  H.  R.  Henderson,  20243.. 108 

185  F.  H.  Lindstrom,  23193.  .  .  74 

286     J.  J.  Douillard,  35587   286 

292     E.  Hollander.  29556   18 

292     A.  J.  Sehultz,   13039    4 

292  Gus.  R.  Adkins,   26407...  328 

295     Thos.  M.  Sloan.  18871    28 

295  Austin  W.  Fischel,  3021.. 263 

295    Joseph  Lang,  30634   263 

298  H.  W.  Cunningham, 

28933    184 

298  R.  W.  Cunningham, 

29011   .   184 

:i00  W.  0.  Everhart,  10793...  42 

300    John  Pelat,  16843    88 

300     R.  J.  Rowse,  19769    88 

:!00     E.  C.  Calhoun.  21432   144 

:i(l     M.  H.  Dill,  35507    464 

Hi  D.  L.  Northington,  24627.127 

;i»l     J.  E.  Hostler,  30663    140 

■U)l  J.  C.  Louderback,  34122.. 127 

305  Ray  W.  lodince,  21029...  65 

308     Robt.  O.  Jones,  34007   102 

308    Fred  Coffey,  17469   46 

:U)8  Ed.   Fitzpatrick,   18834...  46 

308  R.  J.  Sullivan,  31851....  46 

308  P.  E.  Culhane,  32362....  100 

309  Claus   Ross,    7619   448 

309     Ben.  Johnson,  10669    448 

309  S.  J.  Hummer,  23872.... 448 


From  Name  To 

309     Bert  Kelley,  28548   423 

311  C.  C.  Rutherford,  20141..  26 

311     A.  J.  Garrett,  25162    140 

311     H.  D.  Parker,  12337    140 

311  V.  C.  Thomason,  35138...  364 

313     L.   C.    Brown,   14490    27 

313     L.  G.   Bisdorf.  27665   321 

313     C.  L.  Brown.  29334    321 

315    John  Thomann,  23271  151 

315     John   York,   32302    5 

315     E.   H.  Farmer,   25437   151 

321     E.  C.  Longaker.  3412  132 

326     W.  D.  Hall,  12611  140 

326     R.  R.  McDonald,  9746   230 

326  B.  P.  Summers,  35628.... 203 

326     J.  T.   Porath,  34664   435 

328     Ed.  Githens.  23875   68 

328     L.  E.  Horner,   15459    136 

334  Raymond  Belanger, 

34774    99 

334    John  Stokes,  30870    296 

336     W.  I.  Noble,  10020    321 

340     J.  L.  Henry,  25245    234 

340    T.  G.  Davis,   34062    234 

340    L.  E.  Tanner,  31141  234 

340     J.  W.  Woods,  30176    234 

340     J.  V.  Henry,  22891    234 

340     J.  H.  Nix,  25976    234 

345    G.  Wayman,  21008   74 

345    G.  Wyman,  21008    74 

345     R.  P.  Landers,  24921    74 

354  Chas.  F.  Schroeder, 

16878    299 

354  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  32129... 481 

357  Bert  Yeates,   17217    228 

358  W.  G.  Moore,  29911    358 

358     R.  S.  Reighard,  27364   217 

379  Wade  Milhouse,   23331...  42 

379     Louis  S.  White,  23399    42 

379     Peter  Nesser,  7210   460 

383    J.  L.  Carlton,  35653    422 

190     E.  A.  Conrad,  15142    328 

190    J.  Huntington,  212U0   74 

190     Geo.  Coe,   15656   328 

190  E.  0.  Westlund,  29489... 481 

190     E.  E.  Rau,  28000    481 

190     E.  R.  Schatz,  32458    481 

192  Frank  Lowder,  34755....  36 

197     Clifford  Hall,  9703   328 

197     Sidney  Arkley.  14553   328 

197  Norman  Nordstrom, 

29129    328 

1'97  C'.arence   Hickey,   33298.. 121 

203  W.  H.  Summers,  32438... 326 

208     G.   F.  Koster,   26704    98 

208     R.  S.  Powers,  25790    98 

211  M.  A.  Purdon,  29783    30 

212  Chas.   Kane,   8623    172 

213  Garland  Culver,   4  641    73 

213     Geo.  G.  Culver,  28508    73 

213     H.  J.  Beerman,  33013    73 

215     R.  E.  Barbour,  29333   176 

215  H.  F.  Ramsey,   32816    73 

216  A.  M.  Orr,  20624   234 

217  R.  S.  Reighard,  27364... 358 
224  Roline  VanVoast,  34482.. 140 

224  R.  V.  Jameson,  25703    44 

225  Max  Haywood,  31172   42 

227  H.  F.  Kauertz,  18795   185 

228  Lee  A.  Welch,  17512   26 

228     G.  A.  Moore,  29431    140 

228     C.  F.  Frazier,  18579    26 

230    J.   W.  Wier,   13972    26 

230  R.  V.  Jamerson,  25703... 435 


From  Name  To 

230  Delmar  P.  Endicott, 

24287    378 

230  R.  W.  Burlingame,  26427.224 

238     Ed.  Story.  34234    127 

238  John  Louderback,  34122.. 127 

238     Earl  McNally,  23065   311 

244  Ambrosio  Cucinotto, 

27982    308 

244  John  Geo.  Metz,  35042...  46 

244  Herbert  McBride,  13750..  46 

244  Eomnirk  Franchina. 

34224    244 

244  Matteo  Scinione,  26302...  308 

262     E.  Lee  Barrett,  22076   234 

262     C.  J.  Harmon,  31007   234 

262    Thomas  Regan.  1952    74 

262     H.  E.   Daniel.  15343   234 

276     Leroy  Jolls.   16142  158 

276  Andrew   Foley.   11419....  190 

276  Frank  Campbell.  34919. ..190 

278     Chas.  E.  Clark,  4071    65 

278  John  C-  Nelson,  11408. ...411 

279  L.  B.  Snodgrass,  20373... 313 

279     H.  L.  King,  34074    203 

279     C.  N.  Lyday,  33876    140 

279     E.  H.  Marks,  2065    357 

279     Roy  S.   Long,   19961    26 

279  M.  J.  Laurence,  21024. ...109 

281  James  P.  Walsh,  10916...  68 

281     C.  A.  Lange,  12339    65 

281     E.  G.  Monish,  34986    54 

281     L.  G.  Arnold,  22810    54 

281     V.   W.   Knight,   16480    54 

281  F.  H.  McClintick,  12802..  54 

383     Geo.  Koons,  19435   422 

383  Joseph  D.  Nadon,  17391.. 422 

386     John   Erdman,  13720   244 

388     Otto  Schissler,  7694   10 

391  Harold   Rudge,   24893  ....  109 

391  H.  N.  Landis,  19908    109 

392  E.  H.  Farmer,  25437    151 

392     B.  E.  Sayre,  24103    423 

392    Geo.  Larson,  28389    423 

392  Clarence  O.  Smith,  25127.423 

392     J.  W.  English,  5699    423 

394     J.  N.  Hall,  30423    42 

394  Geo.  W.  Flanders,  23-919.  42 

394  Norman  Donnelly,  33439..  42 

394  A.  M.  Hall,  30424    42 

395  H.  L.  Griffin,   31695    151 

395     E.  W.  Smith,  19593    28 

398     H.  O.  Shaffer,  28051    81 

406  W.   E.  Trunnell,  25683...  59 

419     J.  R.  Mateer,  30414    9 

423     J.  Thomann,   23271    315 

423  Alex  Young,   12673    97 

424  Robt.  O.  Jones,  34007....  42 

427     D.  T.  Curty,  33949    427 

429  Clyde  Baldwin,  24754.... 429 

429  Clyde  Baldwin,  24754.... 429 

429     R.  R.  Shepler,  31959   392 

429  Harry  Harmon,  22826....  148 

435     B.  H.  Dodson,  19214    381 

435  W.  E.   Patterson,  31947..  44 

435     R.  A.  Sealey,  29048    140 

435  R.  V.  Jameson,  25703.... 224 

440     C.  A.  Medean.  7924    252 

443  John  McFarland.  32424...  184 

442     A.  J.  Wood,  18693    442 

448  Albert   Fenzel,   23838- ....  392 

448  Gerald  Palmer,  16201.... 392 

475     F.  E.  Mallow,  33437    140 

475    T.  M.  Jones,   29767    301 

479     Geo.  Gallivan,  29962    346 

479     John  Riley,  14320    346 


Now,  You  Tell  One  A  Hardened  Criminal 

They  are  telling-  the  story  of  the  Scotchman  Judge:  "Were  you  ever  in  trouble  before?" 

whose  wife  wanted  to  take  a  trip.    He  kept  her  at  Prisoner:  "We'l — I — er — kept  a  library  book  too 

home  by  telling  her  that  travel  broadens  one.  long  once  and  was  fined  10  cents." 
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MONEY  REMITTED  TO 
TRANSFER 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

74 

$  7.75 

224 

R 

E.  Mosgrove,  9759 

224 

1.50 

140 

T. 

M.  Gillespie,  8426 

224 

6.90 

140 

E. 

H.  Wilkie,  7  944 

224 

5.00 

228 

J. 

M.  Bilyeu,  17117 

224 

2.50 

301 

A. 

D.  Herdeg,  14739 

192 

8.50 

74 

P. 

D.  Sopher,  10951 

121 

3.00 

197 

C. 

Hickey,  33298 

328 

2.50 

18 

G. 

R.  Adkins,  26407 

328 

6.00 

292 

G. 

R.  Adkms,  264u7 

328 

2.00 

161 

L. 

E.  Hofner,  15459 

328 

3.75 

136 

F. 

Moore,  2  9878 

172 

•  8.50 

411 

R. 

L.  Smitu,  24278 

39 

8.7  5 

74 

W 

H.  Layton,  20583 

435 

3.00 

230 

R. 

V.  Jameson,  257  03 

103 

11.00 

34 

W.  B.  Mcrisnry,  16109 

353 

10.00 

104 

R. 

Pieman,  11829 

62 

5.00 

301 

J. 

B.  Putfark,  1466 

308 

3.00 

244 

A. 

Cucinotta,  27982 

308 

10.00 

73 

R. 

0.  Jones,  34  007 

439 

12.50 

5 

J. 

J.  McCann,  1914  3 

55 

2.00 

62 

P. 

M.  Hamilton,  32954 

423 

2.00 

25 

C. 

J.  Tourville,  29345 

379 

5.00 

49 

L. 

A.  Reiuwand,  31403 

227 

6.00 

131 

H. 

F.  Kauertz,  18795 

298 

2.00 

443 

H. 

W.  Cunningham,  28933 

298 

2.00 

443 

R. 

W.  Cunningnam,  29011 

26 

2.00 

74 

H. 

E.  Stevens,  3191 

26 

10.00 

228 

C. 

F.  Frazier,  1857  9 

26 

3.00 

230 

J. 

W.  Wier,  13  972 

108 

2.00 

401 

J. 

H.  Labar,  29304 

5 

2.25 

47 

J. 

M.  F.  Tighe,  15255 

5 

4.00 

315 

T. 

G.  Sewell,  23504 

5 

3.00 

315 

J. 

B.  York,  32302 

4 

4.00 

168 

Aide  Mascioli,  35559 

190 

4.00 

12 

F. 

N.  Nordstrom,  16334 

190 

4.00 

12 

J. 

J.  Contoski,  21201 

190 

3.00 

276 

E. 

A.  toley,  11419 

62 

2.25 

55 

Wm.  Dunz,  5007 

448 

3.00 

51 

R. 

L.  Packer,  22458 

448 

.25 

51 

Geo.  Boehm.  28V 40 

448 

6.00 

97 

C. 

J.  Coughlin,  23837 

448 

2.00 

309 

S. 

J.  Hummer,  23872 

144 

3.00 

414 

E. 

C.  Calhoun,  21432 

161 

17.50 

113 

W 

J.  Scott,  33747 

28 

2.75 

32 

H. 

M.  Durell,  17620 

28 

2.75 

32 

W 

M.  Jones,  35127 

392 

2.00 

108 

J. 

J.  Kaveney,  16704 

392 

12.25 

166 

F. 

W.  Palmer,  20708 

411 

2.00 

83 

W. 

L.  Hayes,  29688 

411 

7.00 

144 

P. 

Grivet,  332  9  6 

411 

1.00 

144 

R. 

E.  Gatliff,  13043 

411 

4.00 

144 

R. 

H.  Newman,  16347 

398 

5.00 

278 

F. 

H.  Smith,  35528 

36 

6.00 

110 

F. 

R.  Lowder,  30078 

36 

6.00 

110 

C. 

W.  Lowder,  20080 

36 

6.00 

110 

D. 

A.  Filkins,  30388 

36 

2.50 

192 

F. 

W.  Lowder,  34755 

260 

4.00 

478 

0. 

J.  Bogda,  10116 

68 

2.50 

328 

E. 

L.  Githens,  23875 

68 
46 

26.25 

225 

L. 

Montgomery,  19861 

4.00 

308 

E. 

Fitzpatrick,  18834 

36 

1.00 

73 

W. 

H.  Schrontz,  478 

357 

5.00 

74 

J. 

A.  Johnson,  13084 

3  57 

6.00 

185 

J. 

H.  Prothero,  31095 

357 

13.00 

321 

J. 

H.  Prothero,  31095 

161 

7.50 

364 

E. 

W.  Baldwin,  18143 

161 

10.00 

435 

E. 

W.  Baldwin,  18143 

161 

23.00 

228 

E. 

W.  Baldwin,  18143 

301 

2.50 

475 

T. 

M.  Jones,  29767 

42 

4.00 

379 

P. 

Murphy,  30622 

42 

9.00 

98 

J. 

Caton,  31979 

140 

9.00 

475 

V. 

R.  Rodgers,  23922 

140 

5.00 

435 

V. 

R.  Rodgers,  23922 

54 

1.50 

281 

E. 

G.  Monish,  34986 

364 

3.00 

311 

V. 

C-  Thomason,  35138 

127 

2.50 

301 

J. 

C.  Louderback,  34122 

228 

2.50 

140 

G. 

A.  Moore,  294  31 

228 

3.00 

26 

A. 

F.  Whisler,  32066 

475 

?.01 

F. 

E.  Mallow,  33437 

LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

386 

15.00 

244 

J. 

H.  Erdmann,  13720 

313 

3.50 

27 

C. 

L.  Brown,  29334 

313 

3.50 

27 

L. 

G.  Bisdorf,  27  665 

102 

4.50 

78 

J. 

W.  Munsell,  33632 

102 

4.50 

78 

T. 

L.  Hoover,  31200 

71 

2.00 

102 

J. 

White,  2663  7 

161 

4.00 

185 

E. 

W.  Baldwin,  18143 

161 

7.00 

27 

E. 

W.  Baldwin,  18143 

161 

10.00 

321 

E. 

W.  Baldwin,  18143 

74 

5.00 

301 

R. 

E.  Mosgrove,  97  59 

315 

50.00 

.  439 

R. 

Tremblay,  34113 

315 

50.00 

439 

0. 

Gervais,  33895 

315 

7.00 

166 

B. 

C.  Underwood,  25374 

315 

2.00 

423 

J. 

H.  Thomann,  23271 

414 

.40 

7 

W.  J.  Stmson,  Jr.,  20182 

82 

2.00 

134 

H. 

C.  Bodge,  25141 

122 

5.00 

212 

Cl 

as.  D.  Harr.ngton,  27316 

122 

4.00 

144 

F. 

P.  Guyon,  33V  92 

72 

2.25 

31 

Jos.  Zaiser,  13782 

72 

12.00 

46 

J. 

P.  Claffey,  701 

72 

3.00 

176 

A. 

A.  English,  35050 

315 

50.00 

439 

L. 

P.  Carrier,  34153 

27 

6.(j0 

185 

L. 

G.  Bisdorf,  27665 

311 

17.00 

73 

F. 

B.  Shamel,  7566 

20 

5.50 

111 

F. 

D.  Beaumont,  16344 

140 

5.00 

424 

D. 

Goldman,  35366 

140 

2.50 

424 

G. 

C.  Rabb,  34115 

140 

2.50 

301 

H. 

W.  Lester,  35609 

140 

2.50 

301 

B. 

VanVoast,  14345 

140 

2.50 

301 

G. 

C  Rabb,  34115 

238 

3.50 

127 

J. 

C.  Louderback,  34122 

238 

17.00 

127 

E. 

Storey,  34234 

481 

.5.00 

190 

E. 

E.  Rau,  28000 

215 

2.50 

78 

M. 

Furness,  8980 

422 

6.00 

427 

H. 

L.  Gilson,  30592 

346 

6.00 

173 

E. 

C.  Everson,  33068 

74 

4.00 

429 

C. 

Baldwin,  24754 

26 

4.00 

185 

E. 

E.  Reading,  30403 

419 

2.25 

41 

G. 

C.  Kilpatrick,  31655 

268 

3.50 

65 

W 

L.  Lossins,  33486 

383 

28.00 

113 

L. 

D.  Jensen,  31787 

383 

5.00 

105 

W. 

C.  Waldo,  24090 

383 

5.00 

319 

C. 

W.  Waldo,  23128 

383 

2.00 

427 

L. 

Disbrow,  2747  5 

98 

.25 

268 

F. 

P.  Guyon,  337'92 

98 

10.50 

208 

G. 

F.  Koster,  26704 

98 

6.00 

208 

R. 

S.  Powers,  25790 

98 

6.30 

208 

A. 

Lopez,  16685 

203 

2.00 

279 

H. 

L.  King,  30074 

65 

2.00 

104 

C. 

D.  Harrington,  27316 

65 

5.00 

104 

F. 

M.  Moore,  16072 

65 

3.50 

88 

W. 

G.  Martin,  15129 

42 

2.50 

394 

N.  Donnelly,  33439 

42 

2.50 

394 

A. 

N.  Hall,  30424 

42 

2.50 

394 

G. 

W.  Flanders,  23919 

42 

2.00 

1 

E. 

Weston,  29757 

42 

3.00 

81 

R. 

0.  Livingston,  23051 

42 

4.50 

73 

R. 

0.  Livingston,  23051 

42 

3.50 

127 

J. 

A.  Martin,  18313 

42 

6.00 

260 

W. 

E.  Cole,  32211 

42 

22.50 

64 

G. 

0.  Setter,  24720 

74 

15.00 

104 

A. 

Turner,  16746 

Had  Everything  But  Hobbies 

"Has  your  husband  any  hobbies?"  asked  the 
neighbor  who  was  calling. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Tuggle,  "he  has  rheumatiz  a  good 
deal,  and  hives  now  and  then,  but  he  ain't  never  had 
no  hobbies."   o  

"If  you  put  wedding  cake  under  your  pillow  you'll 
have  a  dream." 

"And  if  you  put  it  under  your  belt  you'll  have  a 
nightmare." 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  ot  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 

OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 
Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomlield,  N.  J. 
Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnlght,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La- 
Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

iBuckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171  213  275  350  395  431  and 
443.    Chas.  J.  Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  S..,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260  268,  278  300  302 
353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  442  and  460.    J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  1  66  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  815  Locust  Ave. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  392  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  .517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.     F.  R.  Koop,  206  North  "N  "  St.,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  20'9,  222,  259,  287,  336,  378  and  446.     Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31.  72,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246,  254 
and  334.  Meets  quarterly.  Memorial  Bld.g.,  987  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Edward  N.  Kelley,  843  Fells- 
way,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  259  and  287.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
305  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2nd  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380,  414  and  438.    Lige  Pearce,  205  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  46,  100,  244  and  308-  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Jack  Spiegel,  1613  W.  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  309  and  448.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  E.  E.  Elwood,  1405  Michigan  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15  00  Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Charter    2.00  Manuals   50 

Seal    4.50  Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50   35  Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70  Adjustable  Dating  Stamps  50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100    1.00  Ink  Pad  25 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25  Transfer,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Books,  small    1.00  Statement  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Membership  Book  Clasp    1.2  5  Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book   -35  Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)  50  Pin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)  50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     900  pages   25.00 

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinstatement  Receipts  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27-50 

Constitutions,  each   15  Pin.  Sec.  Ledger.  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 
nut St..  Room  425.  Earl  Hannum,  9141/2  No.  high 
St.,  Flat  F.    Tel.,  U  3739W. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  8  P.  M-,  Plasterers' 
Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Wed.,  7:30  p.  m.  Tel.,  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble, 
7712  Colgate  Ave. 

Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 
Lin  Hall,  cpr.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718  Wood- 
ward Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.,  7  to  9  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  4:00  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  every  Sat.,  2123  6th  Ave.  D.  B.  Allen, 
Box  34,  No.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St..  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill.  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.  Phone,  L-848. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Labor  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.     Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 

Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  744  Clarence  St.    Phone,  Locust 

1956.    Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  1447  20th  St.  Gust 

Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  1574  19th  St. 
Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'   Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.    J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree  Ave.  Phone, 

43307. 

Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and   4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  xMeldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mou.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Sr.,  B.  A.,  Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  Laurelhurst  Rd.,  R.  F.  D.  6, 

Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J. 

New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Trades 
Assn.  Hall.  H.  W,  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone, 
(Bell)  5299. 

Louisville,  Ky- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Market  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed., 

Lab.  Tem.    Geo.  Kettler,  717  E.  Jacob  St. 
Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 
Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.    Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 

Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.  Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 
Muncie,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  302 

So.  Walnut  St.     Robt.  W.  Eunn,  715  Neely  Ave. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.     Arthur  Myers,  237 

Brewster  St.    Phone,  Noble  6188. 
Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  Bros.  Caps  Hall,  3d  floor. 

Summit  St.  near  Adams.    Elmer  Royer,  2348  Wayne 

St. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  IT. 
Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec.  Pro  tem,  47 
Main  St. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
516  W.  California  Ave.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32nd  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Turn.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Kri  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Ray  Williams,  B.  A., 
1316  E.  62nd  Terrace.  Phone,  Hiland  2376.  W.  E. 
Coniiiff,  2910  Baltimore  Ave.  Phone,  Valentine  3542- 

V  'unEiStown,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 
\V.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
'     :■:    Whitney  Ave.     Phone,  Auto  7  4987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Meets  Mon.,  Eagle  Hall,  28  So. 

Mich  Ave.  Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave. 
Phone,  Marine  4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw. 
Murphy,  20  6  No.  First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phoae,  Garfield  2584-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paile,  7141/2  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamset,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

24  6  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg-,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  eve- 
ning, Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Michael  V. 
loyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave. 
Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Pliono 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and   Jefferson   Sts.     D.  A.  Filkins, 
1018  E.  Gift. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  fir.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  251/2  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Hobart  A.  East,  1721  Delaware 
St. 

41  Asheville.  N.  C. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  C. 

L.  U.  Hall.    C.  A.  Burnette,  114  Ashland  Ave. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4043  Clayton  Ave.  lei., 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  -St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.    Jos.  Kercher,  R.  R.  7,  Box  85. 

46  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3rd 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.,  8 
to  12  noon.  Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Tel., 
Butterfield  7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpent- 

ers' Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920 
Tappan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays.  B.  A.,  301  W.  Liberty 
St.    Home  phone  Jackson  8102. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.    E.  M.  Loucks,  452  3rd  St. 

52  Utica,  N.   Y. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Tues..  Lab.  Tem. 

Frank  W.  Gossin,  1110  Taylor  Ave.  Phone  (dial) 
4-3293. 

53  Philadelphia,    Pa. — Meets    Mon.,    Balls    Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Thurs.  at  1807 
Spring  Garden  St.  James  Leyden,  2013  E.  Loney 
St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  N.  12th  St.  Phone 
Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.   Ex.  Bd.  meets 

2d  and  4th  Fri.,  5  p.  m.  and  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7 
p.  m.,  414  Lab.  Tem.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor 
Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m., 

Memphis  Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brink- 

meyer,  1084  Frank  PI. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  Men.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  53 

State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St- 
59  Jacksonville,  Fla. —  Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon-,  Prince 

Hall,  520  W.  State  St.    Geo.  W.  Manley,  892  King 

Rd. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J-  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Wed., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hal),  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon..  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
hill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab-  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  MacDonough,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Fairview  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Eldg.,  5'^8  Summit  St.  Fx.  Bd  .  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club.  1031  17th  St.  David  G.  Carpenter,  4160  Tenny- 
son St. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  EngM^h, 
Sfc,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jama'ca  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265.  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A..  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 3359-W.    Office,  47  Hanover  St. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster.  2042A  Yale  Ave.  H. 
J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3.  Elmer 
L.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  3552  W.  66th  St. 

75  Baltimore,  Md.- — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sbaron,  Pa. — Meets  ?d    Tups..    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — ^^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gag- 
ner,  151/2  Richards  St. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall.  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Plumbers' 

and  Electricians'  Hall.  B.  F.  Hawthorne,  1408  "L" 
St.    Tel.,  dial  22213. 

84  Superior,  Wis.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall. 

Ed.  Lund.  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

86  Pittsburg.  Kans. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  4201/2  No.  Bdwy.    J.  L.  Garrison,  312  E.  8th  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Alex 
Watson,  562  Athol  Ave.     Phone,  Glencourt  6973. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concorn  St.  Alexander  Adams,  16  Chase  St.,  Meth- 
uen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon-,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Masons  Hall,  Mu- 
tual Bldg.,  Hancock  St-  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis 
Rd.,  E.  Weymouth  89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167  Church 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert  Dear- 
love,  26  Cloverdale  Rd. 

98  Stockton.  Calif. — Meets  2d   Mon.,  1?2  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  Wed.,  520  Washington  St.,  Lab. 

Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  149  Broad  St.,  Suite  No. 
10.  Phone,  Jackson  2313. 
100  Westchester  County.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  me?ts  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Adler 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall.  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon.  eve.  W. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  Phone.  Market  2-8705  and  Fron- 
tenac  3-1615.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr..  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.    Phone.  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  315 
W.  14th  PI.    Phone,  658-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Mpets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  112  Michigan  St..  N.  W.  E.  E. 
Hicks,  1043  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E.    Phone,  53446. 

106  Pla=nfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues..  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond.    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.,  4th  Tues.,  Garv  Lab. 
Tem.,  33  E.  6th  Ave.,  Gary,  Ind.  V.  A.  Winkley, 
1227  Jefferson  St.    Tel.,  Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone.  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  No.  '9.  Box 
1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose  Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W. 
Ed.  Sands.  Rec.  Sec,  1007  1/^  J  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111.^ — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  G.  E.  Brugge- 
man,  Box  331,  Manhattan,  111. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnson  St.    Elmer  T.  Popple,  936  Williamson  St. 

113  Sioux  C;ty.  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.,  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,   111. — Meets   2d   and   4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,    la.— Meets   2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  No.  5. 
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116  Passaic.  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues-,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  Ave.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Chas. 
V.  Grant,  51  Yereance  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  L.ouis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave. 

121  Aurora.  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tern.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — ^Meets  1st  Fri.,  246i^  Main  St.    C.  H. 

Cody,  107  Pine  St. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  Room 

526,  Centre  St.  Herbert  L.  Jones,  472  W.  Union  St., 
E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.    F.  J.  Duphiney,  40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  at  307  Market  Ave.  S. 

John  H.  Mumaw,  2512  Landscape,  N.  W. 

127  El   Paso,   Texas. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Mo^..    221  S. 

Oregon  St.,  Advocate  Bldg.  D.  L.  Northington,  1119 
No.  El  Paso  St. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Men.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tern.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  Act.  Sec,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  H^^ll.  bet.  15th  and  1 6th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash.— Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  P.  O.  Box  596. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tern.    F.  C.  Bray,  3112  Carlisle  St. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets    1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m-, 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  3151  Market  St. 
Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658 
21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tern., 

72  No.  Second  St.     R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Columbia  855. 
14  5  Hamilton,  Ontario. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New 
Lab.  Tem..  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.    Forest  A.  Wes- 
ley, 229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Mm.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and    4tb  ^^nn.. 

Lab.  Tern.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee.  Act.  Sec,  266  Hart- 
ford Ave.,  West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin.  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Svracuse.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

Young,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma.  Wash. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Fri..    8    p.  m.. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  1012%   So.  Tacoma  Ave.  Oliver 
Fletcher,  2405  So.  Eye  St. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Nebr. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
E.  E.  Payne,  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

lf;:i  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 
gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford, 
\.  J. 


165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Clay  and  Lincoln  Way.     H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-, 

Beaver  St.  T.  H.  Hutchison,  8  Alexander  St.  Phone, 
4-4901. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  Act.  Sec, 
173  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29ih  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.    N.  J.  Sims,  2142  Elm  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec. 
Sec,  Box  47  9,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfleld,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electric- 
ians' Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M. 
Olsted,  55  6  Main  St.,  Dalton,  Mass.    Phone,  59-R. 

179  Ogden,  Utah— Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Moose  Hall.     H.  L. 

Gaut,  3241  Grant  Ave. 

180  Lansing,  Mich. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,  4171/2  N. 

Washington  Ave.    Woody  Hall,  117  Mores  River  Dr. 

184  Wheeling.  W.  Va. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1503  Market  St.  P.  F.  Tucker,  100  Valley 
View  Ave.,  Plea?anton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,   7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1230  Bitting  Ave. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Fri.,  3402  University  Ave.,  S.  E.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and 
4th  Fri.,  Room  305,  601  4th  Ave.,  So.  Mpls.  Tel., 
Atlantic  5774.  H.  L.  Deziel,  3000  Thomas  Ave., 
No.  Mpls.,  Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff,  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. —  Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A.  Sweet,  1923 
33rd  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfie'd.  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Me^ts  2d  apd  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vanf^ouver.  B.  C.  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  St. 

208  Reno.  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs-,  2  p.  m.,  2  Rock  St. 

J.  T.  Doval,  2  Rock  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun..  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 
.  HI.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1717  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Wed.,   48  No". 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Snringfield,    Oh  =  o. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  M'ssoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  514  W.  Spruce  St. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  1st   Mon.  and   3d  Wed., 

Trade  Council  Hall,  215  Meadow  St  Edwin  Balliet, 
731  Elm  St.    Tel..  7-'9929. 

216  Mobile,  Ala.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Good  Samari- 

tan's Hall,  Dearborn  St.  bet.  Dauphin  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Sts.    Wilson  Henderson,  703  Elmira  St. 
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217  Williamsport,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wlshkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,   Canada — T.   H.   Baird,   453   llA  St., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  M.  W.  Baugh- 
man,  1115  Harmon  Ave.    Tel.,  216-W. 

224  Houston,   Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervenin.g  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel,  R.  4,  Box  350.  Tel.,  Val- 
entine 22014. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63rd  St.    Lester  C-  Thompson,  7411  16th  Ave. 

227  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  120  St. 

Burdick  St.    Fred  Babcock,  316  E.  Button  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  Mon.   night.,   202   So.   Main  St. 

W.  C.  Whitehead,  1345  N.  Denver  St. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  Albert  G.  Ehlers,  1212 
Hagerer  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab-  Tem., 
112  Trinity  Ave.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.    Jas.  Brennan,  P.  O.  Box  864. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — Meets  Fri.,  8  p.  m-, 

Brownsville  Labor  Lvceum.  229  Sackman  St  .  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.    Edw.  J.  Anglim,  3402 
Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Room  5,  233 
Central  St-    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 

St.    Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 

Summit  6-3947-J. 
252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  7 

p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.     Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab. 

Tem.    H.  H.  Heater,  224  23d  St.    Tel.,  234-28. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — ^Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

2.58  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  Mon- 
tana Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri-City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Cal. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave-  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.    W.  E.  Marshall,  220  Woodland  St. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St.,  Ambridge, 
Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Cal. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamiton,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310  1/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 

Hall.  J.  A.  Bro.gan,  514  E.  Santa  Inez.  Phone,  San 
Mateo  325-R. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and   4th   Mon.,  Lab.   Hall,  6 

Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 
281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5- 


282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 
St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  So.  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 

St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard  Place,  Coscob,  Conn. 
Phone,  Green  2772. 

287  Staunton,  HI. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  City  Hall,  Gillespie, 

111.     Wm.  Corbett,  219  West  Oak  St.,  Gillespie,  111. 

292  Charleston.  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  34. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  1921  Peach  St., 

C.  U.  Hall.  Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.  TeL, 
X14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Box  437, 
3  Church  St.,  New  Salem,  Pa.    Phone,  Bell  26-J. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  2302  South  Ninth  St.  Chas. 
Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629  S.  10th  St.    Phone  4368-J. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calit. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  Rl,  Box  8-F. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kay  ton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Lawr- 
ence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

307  Boulder,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  Room  9,  Boulder  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  John  B. 
Aumick,  R-1,  Box  16. 

308  New  York   City,  N.  Y. — Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y. — Meets    2d   and    4th   Tues.,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  515  E.  22d  St. 
313  Columbia,   Mo — Meets   1st   and   3d   Tues.,    8th  and 

Walnut  St.,  Printers'  Hall.    E.  V.  McCabe,  10  Mary 

St.    Phone,  2495  Black, 

315  Montreal,  Quebec. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Monu- 
ment National.  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominioue. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  128  Milton  St.,  Phone  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  2131/2  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Vet- 
erans' Hall,  Douglas  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster 
Dr.,  Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

334  Salem,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  145  Essex  St.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave., 
Beverly,  Mass. 

336  Quincv,  111. — Mets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  1526  Ohio  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  16th  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33rd  St- 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St..  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  202 
H  St..  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry  Singles,  B.  A.,  Fair 
Haven,  N.  J. 

348  Manchester,  N.  H. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  at  21  Winter  St. 

Edw.  Cox,  R.  P.  D.  No.  2,  Box  8,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H. 
3.50  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 

Bldg.,  2nd  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Forrest 

Kline,  115  Glover  St. 
351  St.    Catherines,    Ont.,    Canada. — Meets    2d    and  4th 

Tues..  Lab.  Tpm.    Frank  Boston,  Box  51. 
353  Santa  Monica,  Cal  f. — Meets  Fri.  eve.,  Elks'  Club  Bldg., 

212  Pier  Ave.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.     C.  H.  Kenyon, 

1924  11th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

357  Bartlesville,   Okla. — Meets   1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd,  Box  91.  Res.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave- 
Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  S.  F.  Dunning,  258  Sayles  Ave.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  last  Wed.,  A.  O.  F.  Hall, 

118  Dundas  St.    E.  A.  Talbot,  297  Steele  St. 
364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed-,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 

Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 
371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem  .  30  North 

3rd  Ave.    R.  W.  Routt,  Sec.  p.  t.,  R.  1,  Box  264. 
.378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.    Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 

physboro.  111.     Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Ortega  St.  J.  D.  Hessinger,  1724  Calle 
Pun'ente. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1712  Trade 
St.    Phone,  2049-J. 

381  Koknmo.  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs..  7:30  p.  m.. 

1025  So.  Elizabeth  St.  J.  W.  Dotson,  1025  S.  Eliza- 
beth St. 

382  Camden.  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri  .  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Fl-nt.  Mich. — Meets  l?t  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 

Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Labor  Hall, 

No.  1  Wa=h'ngton  St.    Wm.  Beal,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Pleasant  Valley  Rd. 
388  Green  Bay.  Wis  — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.    M.  H.  Hennings,  Act. 

Sec,  501  Cherry  St. 
392  Elmira.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  7:30  p.  m., 

at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 

Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    PTione  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  .Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.  Ren  Warren,  P.  O.  Box  209. 
Res.,  Mission  View  St.,  Mission  View  Addition. 
Phone,  049-J-5. 

395  Warren.    Oh'o. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,    31 N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

397  Helena.   Mont. — Meets   1st   and   3d  Sun.,  Lab.  Hall. 

Marion  F.  Williams,  721  Broadway. 

398  Glendale.  Calif. — J.  A.  Reimer,  2244  Laverne  Ave., 

Eagle  Rock,  Calif. 
401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6fh  St.    Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 
1':  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  House. 

A    J.  Kelley,  326  Sherman  St.,  Box  663,  Mayfield, 

Calif.    Phone,  Palo  Alta  3706. 
'        ornalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 
Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.     Chas.  A.  Brown, 

"o   1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro.  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314 1/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ovila  Allen, 

23  Durocher  St.,  Eastview. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Mets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  Cranfill,  1042  Poplar  St. 
429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.     E    C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts..  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

431  Mansfield,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Tr.  Coun- 
cil Hall,  271^  N.  Park.  J.  F.  McLarnan,  401  N.  San- 
dusky St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

434  Merced.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1  p.  m.,  Painters' 

Hall,  517  Louisiana  Ave.  J.  T.  Porath,  308  McNeil 
St. 

436  Janesville,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  13  So. 

Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettinger,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1320  N.  Wash- 
ington St. 

438  Medford.  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2nd  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor.  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  I'-t  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p. 

m.,  Lancaster  Hall.  P.  G.  Frith,  995  Arthur  Rd.,  East 
Windsor,  Ont. 

440  S'^nta  ^na.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thu'-«..  4151'-. 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Hunt7inger.  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,   452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.    W.  C.  Chappell,  P.  O.  Box 
286,  Brilliant,  O. 
446  Elein,  111.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.. 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

448  Buffalo.  N.  Y- — Meets    2d   and    4th   Wed..  Schmitt's 

Hall.  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.  Sam'l.  J.  Hummer, 
311  Winslow  Ave. 

449  Visalia,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  209  N.  Fort  St. 

Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  A,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  8 
p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem..  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo. 
E.  Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura.  CaHf. — Meets  2d  pnd  4th  We-i..  Hi'-ke-'s 
Br'-s.  Hall.  Palm  and  Main  Sts.  B.  W.  Johnson,  422 
Harvard  Blvd.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlirgen.  Texa': — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun..  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

473  Port  Angeles.  Wash. — Meets  Thurs..  Carnenters'  Hall, 

412  E.  1st  St.    B.  A.  Campbell,  520  W.  16th  St. 

474  Ssnta  Maria.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues..  8  p-  m., 

Fagles'  Hall.  Broadway  at  Chanel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

475  San  Angelo.  Teya«. — Meets  2d  Tues..  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 

Wright,  Box  1362,  Big  Springs,  Texas. 

478  Wenatrhee.  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Farme'^' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatrhee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatfhee  Ave.    Tel..  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Vallev.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  of  each 

month.  Firemen's  Hall.    Hudson  Conklin,  Box  336, 
Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. 
481  Winona.  Minn. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.   at  Redman 
Hall.  4fh  and  Franklin.    S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Box  416, 
414  W.  7th  St. 
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TAPESandRULES 


"RED  KM»  -  lil  LES.  illustrated  above,  are  the 
best  folding  wood  rules  on  the  market.  Hard 
enamel  finish,  brass  strike  plates  and  rust-proof 
spring  joints  make  them  most  serviceable.  New- 
type  lock  joints  longer  maintain  the  accuracy  and 
firmness  of  a  new  rule. 

ALL'.MIXL'.M  KULE>?,  same  in  general  design  as 
wood  rules  above,  are  light  weight,  rust-proof, 
and  of  sturdy  onstruction. 


ME.\SURIXG  TAPES,  steel 
in  all  standard  patterns. 


md  woven,  are  offered 


Send  for  Catalog  No.  11 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 
106  LaFajette  Sti-eet,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


>L\TTHEWS  TEE  WIRE 


Matthews  Con- 
crete Stub  Nails 
-1  %  "  lengths 


18  Ga.  Gal.    Cut  1\ 

MATTHEWS 


WM.  J. 

Established  June  7,  1907 
215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  METAL  PRODUCTS  FOR 
METAL  LATHING 
Corner,  base,  bull  nose  beads,  etc.    3"  and  6"  clip, 
galvanized  wire,  staples,  nails,  crimped  furring,  hot 
and  cold  rolled  channels,  metal  lath,  tee  iron  flats 
and  pencil  rods. 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes   6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
Foi-  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 

Manufactured  Bv 

T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 

Protect  Your  Standing    themselves.  .  v,-  ,     ,  • 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
in  the  Funeral  Beneiit  matically  suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
p^jjj  ment  of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 

after  payment. 


Pay  Your  Dues 
Promptly 
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This 

Fireproof  Gypsum  Lath 

makes  it  easy  to  do  good  jobs 

[ 


A  MESSAGE  TO  LATHERS  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  COMPANY 


H, 


.UNDREDS  of  million  feet  of 
Red  Top  Rocklath  were  used  last  year  - 
because  lathers  found  this  fireproof 
gypsum  lath  makes  it  easy  to  do 
good  jobs.  They  recognize  its  superiority  and 
prefer  Rocklath  because  they  find  it  can  be 
applied  easily  and  quickly. 

Red  Top  Rocklath  scores  and  cuts  cleanly 
without  waste  or  splinters.  Uniform  in  thick- 
ness and  light  in  weight,  lathers  can  handle 
and  erect  it  easily  and  in  minimum  time. 

Red  Top  Rocklath  does  not  ex- 
pand or  contract.  Tests  show  that  gyp-  jjj^J^i^^'^ 


sum  plaster  bonds  more  tightly  to  it 


than  to  any  other  type  of  lath.  The  strong 
fibre  covering   provides  uniform  suction. 

The  cost  of  the  completed  Rocklath  job  is  no 
more  than  jobs  in  which  ordinary  lath  is  used. 
Rocklath  comes  in  stout  bundles  that  protect  it  in 
transit  and  on  the  job.  Identify  it  by  the  distinc- 
tive trade-mark.  United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Dept.  461,  300  West  Adams  Street.  Sole 
distributors   for   Canada,  Canadian 
Gypsum  Company,  Limited,  Toronto. 


RED     TOP  ROCKLATH 


THE  FIRE 


PROOF  LATH 


THE  LATHER 


that  boosts  your  trade 

You  boost  your  own  craft — help  develop  more  jobs  and 
more  wages  for  yourself  and  other  lathers  —  when  you 
recommend  Celotex  Lath! 

For  you  provide  insulation  against  winter  cold  and  summer  heat 
when  you  use  Celotex  Lath,  and  eliminate  a  costly  extra  insula- 
tion item  that  must  otherwise  be  installed  by  some  other  trade. 

Moreover,  this  better  base  assures  smoother,  more  enduring 
plastered  surfaces.  For  Celotex  Lath  has  beveled,  shiplap  edges, 
especially  designed  to  reinforce  against  plaster  cracks  and  to 
eliminate  lath  marks. 

These  two  important  points  are  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of 
lath  and  plaster  interiors  .  .  .  powerful  factors  in  defeating  the 
competition  of  plaster  substitutes.  They  mean  more  jobs  and 
more  wages  for  lathers. 

Remember  those  points,  always.    Don't  forget  that  it  is  to 
your  own  advantage  to  push  the  lath  that  boosts  your  trade. 

Lathers  like  to  work  with  Celotex  Lath  because  it's  easy  to 
handle,  easy  to  apply.  Comes  in  units  18x48  inches  and  7/16"  or 
7/8"  in  thickness.  You  nail  it  up  with  special  blued  and  sterilized 
nails  1  1/8"  long  with  5/16"  holes.  (For  7/8"  lath  use  1  3/4"  nails). 

The  Celotex  Company,  919  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
In  Canada:  Alexander  Murray  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Sales  dis- 
tributors throughout  the.  World.  Reliable  dealers  can  supply 
Celotex  Lath. 

CeiloteX 

^■^^^  BRAND 

INSULATING  CANE  BOARD 

LATH 

Thp  word  Celotex  (Reg.  V.  S.  I'at.  Off.)  is  the  trademark  of  and  indicatoa  manufacture  by  The  Celotex  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must  be 
published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather. 

Wm.  M.  Cochran,  28622,  Versus  Local  Union  No,  34 

Brother  Cochran  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  34  in  placing  a  fine  of  $50.00 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  127 
International  Constitution.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  found  this  brother  guilty,  and 
therefore  sustained  the  action  of  the  local  union  in 
the  matter. 

Lorenzo  Boucher,  13331,  and  Moses  Furness,  8980, 
Versus  Local  Union  No.  78 

Brothers  Boucher  and  Furness  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  78  in  placing  a  fine 
of  $25.00  against  each  of  them,  on  the  charge  of 
violating  Section  4,  Art.  10  of  the  local's  by-laws. 
The  General  President  after  carefully  considering 
all  of  the  evidence  presented  found  the  appellants 
not  guilty,  and  therefore  ordered  the  fines  re- 
scinded. 

Stanley  Dubus,  13178,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  79 

Brother  Dubuc  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  79  in  placing  fines  of  $5.00  and 
\    $50.00  against  him,  the  former  being  placed  on  the 
alleged  violation  of  Sections  114  and  115  Interna- 
tional Constitution  and  the  latter  on  the  alleged 
violation  of  Section  164  International  Constitution 
I   also,  or  the  fifty-fifty  law.    After  carefully  con- 
i   sidering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides, 
j  the  General  President  after  receiving  the  report  of 


Vice  President  Kelley  who  was  directed  to  investi- 
gate this  case,  found  this  brother  guilty  by  his  own 
admission,  but  owing  to  circumstances  surrounding 
the  case,  ordered  these  fines  reduced  to  the  sum  of 
$30.00,  believing  the  penalty  imposed  too  excessive 
under  the  prevailing  circumstances. 

Bert  Buckingham,  9602  Versus  Local  Union  No.  100 

Brother  Buckingham  appealed  against  the  action 
of  Local  Union  No.  100  for  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00 
against  him  on  the  alleged  violation  of  that  part 
of  their  Minute  Law  which  forbids  men  working 
alone  on  a  job.  The  General  President  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  sides  found  the  action  taken  to  be  unfair  and 
unjust  and  therefore  ordered  it  rescinded. 

Louis  DeAngelis,  23403  Versus  Local  Union  No.  100 

Brother  DeAngelis  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  100  in  placing  a  fine  of  $100  against 
him  on  the  charge  of  violating  a  portion  of  their 
Working  Rules,  namely  —  the  non-collection  of 
wages  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  General  Presi- 
dent after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides,  found  the  appellant  guilty 
of  the  charges  preferred,  but  believing  the  penalty 
excessive  under  the  circumstances,  ordered  it  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Thos.  Tope,  21101,  and  Wm.  J.  Tope,  29566  Versus 
Local  Union  No.  127 

The  Tope  brothers  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  127  in  levying  several  fines  against 
them,  on  charges  of  violating  Sections  115,  133  and 
127  International  Constitution.   The  General  Presi- 
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dent,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  all  sides,  found  it  clearly  evident  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  these  brothers 
to  violate  the  law,  and  therefore  ordered  the  fines 
rescinded. 


Contrr.ctor  Antonio  DiBiasi,  27784  Vercus  Local 
Union  No.  100 

Contractor  DiBiasi  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  100  in  revoking  his  contractor's 
certificate  on  the  charge  of  his  using  the  tools  of 
the  trade,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  under  which 
this  certificate  was  granted  to  contract.  The  Gen- 
eral President  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  found  the  action 
of  the  local  union  justified  in  the  face  of  this  viola- 
tion of  the  privilege  granted  to  Contractor  DiBiasi, 
and  therefore  sustained  the  local's  action. 

Contractor  DiBiasi  being  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  General  President  in  his  case, 
appealed  to  the  International  Executive  Council, 
which  body  voted,  with  one  exception,  to  sustain 
the  General  President's  decision;  the  one  dissent- 
ing vote  being  Sixth  Vice  President  McKnight,  who 
voted  the  contractor's  certificate  to  be  restored,  and 
a  fine  of  $25.00  to  be  placed  for  the  offense  com- 
mitted. 


Southern  California  District  Council  Versus  Ruling 
of  General  President 

The  Southern  California  District  Council  ap- 
pealed to  the  International  Executive  Council 
against  the  iniling  conveyed  to  this  Council  on  Sec- 
tion 164  International  Constitution,  or  the  non-ap- 
plication of  the  fifty-fifty  law  on  jobs  outside  of  a 
fifty  mile  radius,  Section  No.  115  International  Con- 
stitution goveiTiing  the  situation.  This  latter  ap- 
plication has  been  the  procedure  ordered  by  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  some  time,  but  in  the  past 
the  distance  set,  within  which  the  fifty-fifty  law  was 
to  apply  was  twenty-five  miles;  however,  owing  to 
modem  improved  transportation  facilities,  this  dis- 
tance has  been  set  at  fifty  miles,  as  the  Southern 
California  District  Council  was  advised  regarding 
this  job  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Local 
Union  No.  260  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  International  Union 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  all  of  the  correspondence 
that  transpired  in  this  case  between  both  sides 
thereof,  sustained  the  General  President's  ruling, 
for  the  International  Union  on  this  Section  of  the 
Constitution,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  one,  4th  Vice  Pres- 
ident Haggerty  voting  to  sustain  the  appeal  of  the 
District  Council. 


FREEDOM 

Every  day  in  the  year  come  pilgrims  to  Mount 
\^ernon — dozens,  hundreds,  thousands — and  the  in- 
terest in  the  place  and  its  memories  never  fades. 
At  Monticello  we  tread  softly  over  the  green  turf 
once  pressed  by  the  feet  of  Thomas  Jeff'erson,  who 
said,  "That  country  is  goveined  best  that  is  gov- 
erned least."  In  a  quaint  little  old  church  at  Rich- 
mond, we  are  shown  the  pew  where  Patrick  Henry 
stood  when  he  exclaimed,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death." 

We  make  quest  to  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  at  Arch  and  Third  Streets  we  look  through 
the  iron  pickets  on  the  grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

On  Boylston  Street  in  Boston  we  read  the  name 
on  a  simple  slab,  "Sam  Adams,"  and  our  hearts  go 
out  in  admiration  for  the  pamphleteer. 

On  Fulton  Street,  in  New  York,  just  off  busy 
Broadway,  is  a  marble  marked  "Alexander  Hamil- 
ton," and  every  day  hundreds  uncover  as  they  pass. 

Then  we  go  to  Concord  to  visit  Sleepy  Hollow, 
where  rests  the  dust  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

In  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  down  near  the  Ohio 
River,  we  visit  a  little  village  barely  more  than  a 
railroad  station,  and  walk  a  half  mile  up  a  hillside 
to  a  grave  at  the  top  of  this  hill,  for  here  sleeps 
Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Then  we  go  to  Springfield,  111.,  and  pay  silent 
tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  liberator  of  men.  And 
then  we  realize  that  the  name  and  fame  of  Lincoln 
grows  brighter  as  the  years  go  by. 

Sometimes  the  place  of  pilgrimage  is  a  battle- 
ground, at  other  times  a  church,  or  a  house,  more 
often  a  grave.  And  the  only  places  that  are  sacred 
shrines  are  where  certain  men  lived,  worked,  spoke 
and  died.  And  the  theme  of  these  men  has  always 
been  one  and  the  same,  and  that  theme  is  Liberty. 

No  name  lives  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  humanity 
save  the  names  of  those  who  have  fought  Freedom's 
fight.  On  the  tombs  of  a  few  of  these  we  carve 
simply  the  one  word — the  word  Saviour.  These  are 
the  men  who  died  that  we  might  live. 

They  flung  away  their  lives  for  a  noble  cause 
and  that  the  only  cause  worth  living  for,  fighting 
for,  striving  for,  dying  for — the  cause  of  Freedom. 

And  we  say  with  the  orator:  "I  know  not  what 
discoveries,  what  inventions,  what  thoughts  may 
leap  from  the  brain  of  the  world.  I  know  not  what 
garments  of  glory  may  be  woven  for  the  years  to 
come.  I  can  not  dream  of  the  victories  to  be  won 
on  the  fields  of  thought,  but  I  do  know  that  coming 
from  out  the  infinite  sea  of  the  future  there  will 
never  touch  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time  a  richer 
gift,  a  rarer  blessing,  than  liberty  for  man,  woman 
and  child." — American  Flint. 
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Chinese  Banditry  Waxes  As  Silver  Price  Falls 

Revolution  and  Poverty  Sometimes  Intermingle — Follow  the  Trail  of  Silver 
From  London,  Through  India  to  China's  Coolies  Where 
Downtrodden  Millions  Hunger 


'pHEY  say  at  the  Commerce  Department  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  silk  farmers  in  China  are  reluct- 
ant to  go  on  with  the  raising  of  the  silk- worm  co- 
coons. 

They  also  say  that  the  silk  market  in  Shanghai  is 
in  a  bad  way. 

It  is  said  that  most  of  the  cocoons  in  China  now 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators.  Which  may — 
or  may  not — be  a  bad  sign. 

China  proper  sent  us  in  1929  about  fourteen  and 
a  hall  million  pounds  ot  raw  silk,  for  which  she  billed 
us  for  nearly  sixty  million  dollars.  The  Hong  Kong 
market  also  billed  us  for  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  at  a  million  and  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  That  means  an  average  value  of 
over  $4.50  per  pound.  So  China  silk  must  be  pretty 
good. 

But  Japan,  a  little  nearer  and  somewhat  better 
organized  both  for  handling  and  for  marketing, 
shipped  us  almost  70  million  pounds  of  raw  silk,  and 
collected  at  the  rate  of  over  $5  per  pound,  or  356 
millions  dollars  plus. 

Italy  gets  into  our  silk  business,  too,  with  over 
two  million  pounds  of  raw  silk,  at  something  less 
than  $4  per  pound,  however.    Not  so  good — 

France,  too,  has  some  raw  silk  to  spare  for  us, 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds,  but  she  collects  over 
a  million  dollars  for  it — better  than  $5  a  pound. 

Follow  the  Wage  Trend 

But  it  is  in  manufactured  silks  that  France  takes 
the  lead,  with  over  16  million  dollars  of  values ;  and 
Japan  following  with  better  than  eight  and  a  half 
million;  while  Germany  makes  the  third,  sending 
us  over  four  millions  in  manufactured  silks.  Switer- 
land  and  Great  Britain  each  send  us  over  two  mil- 
lions, with  Italy  following  them  and  just  ahead  of 
China,  each  with  something  over  a  million  and  a 
half  in  values.  China  is  not  getting  into  the  manu- 
facturing swing  yet.   But  when  she  does — 

We  get  some  silk  cocoons,  most  of  them  from 
Italy  at  a  little  over  one  dollar  a  pound.  We  get 
about  an  equal  amount — over  seventeen  thousand 
pounds — from  Bulgaria  and  Japan.  But  Japan  col- 
lects about  $2.50  a  pound  for  hers,  while  Bulgaria's 
price  is  under  50  cents  per  pound.  Those  Japs  have 
something!  British  India  also  sends  us  over  five 
thousand  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  collects  at  the  rate 
of  about  50  cents  per  pound.  India  sent  us  only  140 
pounds  of  raw  silk  the  same  year. 

So,  there  is  quite  a  business  in  silk.   You  would 


think  so,  if  you  happened  to  be  at  the  Seattle  docks 
when  the  silk  ships  come  in  from  Japan,  and  saw 
them  hustle  the  bales  of  silk  into  the  express  trains 
waiting  there,  ready  to  start  with  their  million-dol- 
lar cargoes  over  the  mountains,  with  armed  guards 
and  special  cars,  given  a  right  of  way  and  no  stops 
except  for  fuel  and  water,  on  a  trip  that  for  speed 
beats  the  best  of  the  passenger  runs. 

*    *  * 

But  what  is  the  matter  with  China  ?  Communists, 
you  say. 

Sure  enough — but  on  looking  closer,  you  discover 
that  communists  are  only  the  scab  on  a  deeper  seated 
sore.  And  that  sore  is  POVERTY. 

How  come? 

Silver  Flood  Let  Loose 

For  the  answer — at  least  a  part  of  it — we  must  go 
farther  south,  down  to  India.  In  fact,  we  shall  have 
to  go  west  several  thousand  miles,  to  London.  It 
seems  that  in  1928  the  British  financiers,  reorganiz- 
ing their  post-war  finances,  decided  that  it  was  time 
to  put  India  on  a  gold  basis,  instead  of  a  silver  basis. 
The  money  of  India  has  always  been  counted  in  silver 
rupees.  It  has  been  told  that  once  a  British  prime 
minister  was  reporting  on  the  finances  of  India,  and 
in  an  important  tone  of  voice  told  of  the  "laks  of 
rupees"  which  the  administration  of  India  was  cost- 
ing. 

Some  mild-mannered  M.  P.  inquired:  "And  what 
is  a  'lak  of  rupees?' " 

Whereupon  the  prime  minister  was  compelled  to 
reply  that,  really,  you  know,  he  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  say,  exactly. 

It  seems  that  the  East  Indian  rupee  is  a  coin  of 
somewhat  changeable  value.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  financiers  wanted  to  get  things  onto  a  gold  basis. 

Well,  they  raked  togethed  350,000,000  ounces  of 
silver  in  India,  melted  it  into  bullion  bars,  and  sold  it 
on  the  world  market  to  get  gold,  on  which  to  base 
the  finances  of  the  Indian  government.  That  seemed 
to  be  a  lot  of  silver.  And  when  it  was  pulled  out  of 
the  banks  and  other  places  in  India  where  it  had 
been  hidden,  and  turned  loose  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  had  the  effect  of  glutting  the  silver  market. 
It  made  silver  something  pretty  cheap,  and  nobody 
wanted  it  at  the  old  price.  And  so  the  purchasing 
power  of  silver  went  down,  and  down — and  then 
down  some  more. 

Well,  China  uses  silver  for  money,  too.  And  so 
do  a  lot  of  Oriental  countries.   And  they  had  silver 
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money,  with  which  they  had  been  doing  business  f  or 
years.  It  was  the  principal  form  of  all  their  hoards 
and  accumulated  wealth.  The  western  world  had 
been  gathering  the  gold  for  years.  And  now  India 
gathered  in  the  remnants  of  it — for  silver. 

Coolie  Gets  the  Leavings 

So,  when  the  Chinese  cocoon  farmer  brings  in  his 
silK  cocoons,  they  otter  him  silver  for  them.  And  he 
soon  learns  that  silver  does  not  buy  what  it  used 
to  buy.  And  his  rice,  and  his  soy  beans,  and  his  tea, 
and  his — whatever  he  had,  sold  for  silver  prices, 
would  just  simply  leave  him  stranded.  So  he  turned 
off  his  coolies  (farm  hands)  and  they  began  wander- 
ing all  about,  looking  for  something  to  eat. 

They  are  now  talking  of  a  10  million  dollar  loan, 
to  move  this  silk,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  export 
tax  on  the  silk  out  of  Shanghai. 


Of  course,  another  part  of  the  trouble  has  been 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  having  to  mend 
its  old  silks,  for  lack  of  money  to  buy  new.  Australia, 
for  instance,  put  a  tariff  on  silks  and  other  things, 
and  the  English  and  French  and  American  manufac- 
turers had  to  hunt  for  a  market — which  they  in  part 
found  in  South  Africa,  where  gold  and  diamonds  are 
mined. 

But  another  part  of  the  silk  trouble  has  been  the 
new  rayon  textile.  It  is  worth  only  about  a  dollar  a 
pound,  as  against  four  or  five  dollars  a  pound  for 
silk.  And  the  girls  seem  to  hke  it  pretty  well — it 
makes  a  fine  imitation  of  silk.  It  can  be  made  out 
of  wood  pulp.  They  are  now  discovering  that  it 
can  be  made  out  of  peat. 

Perhaps  those  Chinese  cocoon  speculators  have  not 
reckoned  with  rayon. 


Law  Makers  Cheat  Federal  Employes;  Refuse  To 
Vote  For  Promised  Wages 


'pHE  House  of  Representatives  created  a  precedent 
for  wage  reductions  by  rejecting  the  President's 
three-year  program  for  equalizing  pay  of  federal 
employes. 

By  a  vote  of  139  to  90,  the  House,  led  by  Con- 
gressman Wood  of  Indiana,  removed  $1,750,000 
from  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropriation 
bills  that  was  intended  to  bring  salaries  now  below 
the  average  up  to  the  figures  specified  in  the  classi- 
fication law. 

Congressman  La  Guardia  said  the  great  commit- 
tee on  appropriations  may  think  $5  a  month  is  insig- 
nificant, "but  let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  were  a 
mother  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  $1,200  a 
year  it  would  be  important. 

"If  we  adopt  this  amendment,"  continued  Mr.  La 
Guardia,  "we  are  placing  ourselves  in  a  ridiculous,  if 
not  a  downright  dishonest,  position.  We  are  telling 
private  industry  'don't  lose  courage'  and  'hold  the 
lines,'  yet  this  amendment  would  forbid  a  little  in- 
crease, authorized  by  law,  to  an  underpaid  govern- 
ment worker. 

"Do  not  be  misled  by  the  plea  to  stand  by  your 
committee.  I  say  to  you  to  stand  by  the  mothers  of 
the  families  who  will  be  affected.  Do  not  let  us  be 
so  despicably  small  and  mean.  You  were  making  a 
lot  of  promises,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  I  ask  you 
to  stand  by  these  promises." 

Congressman  Boylan  of  New  York  jeered  his  col- 
•  jag-ues  who  favored  the  amendment,  and  he  chai- 
rs r.^fed  them  to  apply  the  economic  doctrine  to  them- 
r.fjlves  by  cutting  their  salaries  10  per  cent. 

•    t  5  ee  anybody  around  this  chamber  taking 


a  cut  in  his  salary,"  said  Mr.  Boylan.  "Why  not 
practice  on  ourselves.  We  can  stand  it  better  than 
some  clerk  getting  $1,200  or  $1,800  a  year.  If  you 
adopt  this  amendment  and  deny  government  em- 
ployes the  increase  they  are  entitled  to  under  the 
law,  then  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  you  put  your 
hands  in  their  pockets." 

Federal  employes  will  ask  the  Senate  to  insert 
the  provision  in  the  two  appropriation  bills.  Luther 
C.  Steward,  president  National  Federation  of  Fed- 
eral Employes,  said  the  House  action  is  a  repudia- 
tion of  a  "clearly  implied  obligation"  by  men  who 
are  "hiding  behind  the  specious  argument  of  tem- 
porary business  depression." 

 0  

WHAT  NEXT? 

The  "electric  eye,"  or  the  photo-electric  cell  as  it 
is  technically  known,  a  device  which  can  be  made  to 
open  doors  and  closets,  and  other  mechanisms,  has 
been  employed  by  public  health  officials  in  under- 
ground tunnels  to  control  ventilation  and  in  water 
cribs  to  aid  in  the  purification  of  water  supplies, 
according  to  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health. 

The  photo-electric  cell  will  undoubtedly  be  em- 
ployed in  many  other  ways  in  public  health  work, 
the  department  stated.  In  large  garages  and  repair 
shops  the  cell  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
cold  weather  to  start  a  ventilating  fan  as  soon  as 
the  exhaust  gases  become  dense,  it  was  pointed  out, 
and  in  like  manner,  it  might  be  used  in  industrial 
plants  where  dust  and  fumes  constitute  a  health 
hazard. 
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The  Power  Trust  and  Politics 

Story  of  the  Recent  Campaign  for  Senator  in  Nebraska  as  Told  to  Owen 
Darragh  by  One  Who  Was  There  in  Aid  of  Norris 


I^EBRASKA  in  the  recent  campaign  for  election  of 
a  Senator  was  a  battle  ground  on  which  was 
waged  a  conflict  not  only  of  importance  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation,  but  one  which 
brought  into  the  open  all  the  agencies  used  by  those 
who  seek  to  create  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  this 
country. 

The  common  term  used  to  designate  that  element 
is  "Power  Trust,"  or  those  seeking  to  control  in  the 
interest  of  a  few  the  last  heritage  of  the  people  not, 
as  yet,  given  away  to  a  small  class  to  use  for  their 
own  aggrandizement. 

That  term,  "Power  Trust,"  is  all  inclusive.  To 
the  ordinary  citizen  it  means  all  those  who  have 
used  public  resources  as  a  private  snap — all  those 
who  have  robbed  and  swindled  him  under  the  shield 
of  the  law. 

While  many  men  stand  out  as  opponents  of  those 
we  know  as  the  "Power  Trust,"  George  W.  Norris 
is  the  most  prominent  of  opponents  and  one  whom 
those  making  up  the  "Power  Trust"  hate  the  most. 
In  fact,  their  hatred  has  been  so  explosive  and  bitter 
that  they,  themselves,  have  caused  Norris  to  loom 
as  prominently  as  he  does. 

Naturally,  if  the  "Power  Trust"  could  defeat  Nor- 
ris in  his  race  for  re-election  as  Senator  in  this  year 
of  grace,  such  defeat  would  greatly  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  "Power  Trust"  and  be  a  threat  to  all 
others  who  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  the  trust  in 
its  efforts  to  establish  complete  control  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  people.  Therefore,  the  trust  ex- 
erted every  effort  and  resorted  to  every  trick,  to  de- 
feat Norris. 

That  they  failed  is  due  to  the  awakening  of  tho 
people  to  the  fact  that,  if  they  would  save  themselves 
from  complete  subjection  to  monopoly,  they  had  bet- 
ter get  busy  and  hold  for  themselves  their  last  and 
greatest  heritage — water  power. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  power  trust  elTort  that 
always  does  that  trust  use  a  disguise — never  is  it 
open  and  aboveboard,  for  it  realizes  that  once  it  is 
plainly  seen  for  what  it  is,  its  day  is  indeed  a  short 
one  and  not  in  any  sense  a  merry  one.  Thus  it  re- 
sorts to  deceit,  trickery,  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion and  falsification  because  it  must,  and  because 
that  is  its  nature. 

To  accomplish  its  end  the  trust  needs  the  services 
of  tricksters,  liars  and  cheats,  and  it  befouls  every 
'thing  and  person  it  can — uses  the  denizens  of  the 
underworld  and  all  it  can  use  pressure  upon — to 
win. 


In  Nebraska  it  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
every  element  that  farms  the  farmer  and  swindles 
the  people.  Agents  for  capitalists  who  take  advant- 
age of  the  needs  and  miseries  of  the  people — every 
loan-shark,  gambler,  racketeer  and  thug  was  brought 
into  line  against  Norris. 

Every  political  heeler,  every  manipulator  of  elec- 
tions and  every  elected  official  they  could  control — 
every  poor  devil  of  a  drunkard,  dope  fiend  and  dis- 
solute unfortunate  was  bought  and  brought  into 
action  against  Norris,  and  side  by  side  with  those 
were  ex-saloonkeepers  now  prominent  as  "good  citi- 
zens" and  agents  for  money  lenders,  all  of  them 
working  overtime  to  try  to  defeat  the  Senator. 

They  took  the  State  Treasurer  and  made  of  him  a 
cheap  prevaricator  in  a  scheme  to  make  it  appear 
that  Norris  had  gotten  a  namesake  to  enter  the  pri- 
mary, so  that  Senator  Norris  could  pose  as  a 
martyr.  That  State  Treasurer  went  up  and  down 
the  State  denouncing  Senator  Norris  for  "playing  a 
cheap  political  trick"  and  declaring  that  Senator 
Norris  was  solely  responsible  for  the  entrance  of  his 
namesake. 

Then,  when  Senator  Nye  and  his  committee,  aided 
by  a  truth  telling  young  woman,  proved  that  the 
trick  had  been  engineered  by  the  power  trust,  that 
State  Treasurer  was  forced  to  sit  in  a  crowded  court 
room  and  relate  a  story  making  him  responsible  for 
the  entrance  in  the  race  of  the  namesake  of  Senator 
Norris;  describe  how  he  had  paid  that  namesake 
money  to  enter  and  admit  that  he — the  State  Treas- 
urer— had  deliberately  lied  when  he  said  Senator 
Norris  caused  his  namesake  to  enter. 

During  all  that  time  the  racketeers  of  the  power 
trust  were  hidden  and  all  those  involved  were  pro- 
claiming that  they  were  opposing  Norris  on  purely 
ethical  grounds,  and  because  he  did  not  support  the 
party.  Yet,  every  time  they  issued  a  statement, 
gave  an  interview  or  published  an  advertisement 
they  scored  Norris  for  wasting  his  time  on  Muscle 
Shoals. 

That  "Muscle  Shoals"  was  always  worrying  them, 
haunting  them  and  making  evident  the  fact  that 
what  really  hurt  them  was  Norris'  fight  to  save 
Muscle  Shoals  from  the  clutches  of  the  power  trust. 
It  was  a  "dead  give  away"  of  the  fact  that  all 
their  efforts  were  being  made  at  the  behest  of  the 
power  trust,  and  proved  that,  though  hidden,  the 
hand  pulling  the  wires  agitating  the  marionette"? 
\-,'rs  the  hand  of  the  power  trust. 

Then  the  Nye  Committee  brought  the  matter  di 
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rectly  home  to  the  power  trust  by  exposing  the 
fact  that  an  officer  of  the  trust  had  furnished  thou- 
sands to  a  sublimated  ward-heeler  for  use  against 
NoiTis,  whereupon  the  oleaginous  and  highly  re- 
spectable trust  official  came  before  the  committee 
and  made  the  identical  speech  that  such  committees 
have  been  listening  to  for  forty  years. 

He  freely,  and  without  urging,  told  what  church 
he  attended,  and  how  much  he  donated  to  it;  of 
what  banks  in  Omaha  and  Chicago  he  was  President ; 
how  he  was  head  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  prominent 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — how  good  he  was;  how  charit- 
able he  was  and  how  everybody  respected  him;  yet, 
he  did  not  deny  the  giving  of  money  because  he 
cc  lid  not, 

forced  into  the  open,  he  justified  giving  money 
to  his  friend  as  an  individual  contribution  and  not 
as  an  offcer  in  the  trust  and  heatedly  denounced 
tl  »se  who  claimed  otherwise — claimed  there  had 
been  no  secrecy  about  his  "contribution"  yet  could 
nrt  explain  why  no  publicity  had  been  given  it. 

From  then  on  the  tinist  and  its  hireUngs  were 
out  in  the  open,  as  well  as  working  under  cover,  and 
the  "campaign"  they  put  up  was,  if  anything,  more 
vicious  and  contemptible  than  before.  Their  plan 
to  stay  hidden  having  gone  awry  they  became  blind 
with  rage  and  everything  they  did  helped  to  defeat 
them. 

Every  trick  known  to  the  manager  of  a  candidate 
running  for  committeeman  on  a  Tammany  ticket 
was  used;  resort  was  made  to  every  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  a  Chicago  political  fixer.  Men  and 
women  by  the  hundreds  toured  the  State  telling 
siories  of  "wild  orgies"  indulged  in  by  Senator  Nor- 
ris ;  how  he  told  obscene  stories  in  Pullmans  and  was 
a  man  no  decent  woman  could  countenance  and  if 
there  was  any  other  fool  lie  they  could  think  of, 
they  told  that. 

Religious  prejudice  was  appealed  to;  hatreds 
among  neighbors  were  traded  upon;  nationalities 
were  arrayed  against  each  other  and  the  ovenvhelm- 
ing  majority  of  the  newspapers  were  used  to  distort 
statements  made  by  Senator  Norris.  Speeches  he 
made,  which  they  could  not  ignore,  were  twisted  and 
garbled  into  meaningless  screeds,  and  the  chief  of 
the  underworld  of  Omaha  was  actively  used  to  line 
up  the  criminal  and  quasi  criminal  element  against 
Norris. 

It  may  be  said — and  doubtless  will  be — that  lots 
of  the  ruffianly  tactics  used  against  Norris  were 
not  the  result  of  power  trust  opposition,  and  that 
in  any  event,  they  cannot  be  proved  as  acts  of  the 
power  trust.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Norris  people 
mistook  a  cow  for  a  rat. 

The  power  trust  is,  as  noted  at  the  start,  com- 
r-i'Vu^d  to  resort  to  subterfuge  in  an  effort  to  win. 


for  it  cannot  win  on  its  merits,  having  no  merit. 
Therefore,  when  a  rat's  head  is  seen  sticking  out  of 
one  side  of  a  four-inch  plank  and  a  rat's  tail  stick- 
ing out  the  other  side,  it's  a  cinch  there's  no  cow 
there — any  sane  person  knows  a  rat  is  concealed 
there. 

So,  when  we  see  and  hear  every  minor  and  higher 
official  of  every  local  power  and  light  company ;  every 
like  official  of  every  other  trust ;  every  farmer  of  the 
fanners;  every  glorified  loanshark;  every  corpora- 
tion attorney  and  political  fixer  for  the  trusts,  ac- 
tively spreading  lies  about  Norris ;  urging  voters  to 
vote  against  Norris,  and  working  with  every  vicious 
and  criminal  element  to  defeat  Norris,  we  know  that 
that  great  band  of  national  and  international  rack- 
eteers known  as  the  "Power  Tnist"  was  the  man 
"man  behind  the  gun." 

We  know  further  that,  in  their  efforts  to  take 
from  the  people  the  last  and  greatest  heritage  the 
people  have  left — water  power — the  "Power  Trust" 
will  stop  at  nothing.  We  know  from  our  experience 
in  Nebraska  that  it  will  create  and  encourage  re- 
ligious hatreds;  array  class  against  class;  resort  to 
any  and  all  subterfuges  to  win;  misrepresent  and 
distort  facts;  use  the  foulest  and  most  filthy  ele- 
ments in  the  community  against  the  purest  and 
cleanest  and  will,  generally,  encourage  confusion  and 
disorder  in  order  to  succeed. 

There  is  this  to  be  noted,  however,  the  "Power 
Trust"  can  be  beaten  and  will  be  beaten  by  an  in- 
foiTned  citizen.  In  Nebraska  the  railroad  boys  and 
their  paper,  "Labor,"  worked  early  and  late  telling 
the  people  the  truth — with  the  result  that  the 
"Power  Trust"  got  a  well  deserved  trimming  and 
Norris  goes  back  to  the  Senate  to  continue  the  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

 o  

PRESIDENT  HAS  POWER 

The  President  is  unhampered  to  set  tariff  rates 
under  the  flexible  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  law, 
according  to  a  ruling  by  Judge  George  Stewart 
Brown  of  the  Federal  Customs  Court. 

Congress  gave  the  President  this  power  and  the 
Chief  Executive  is  under  no  obligation  to  even  hold 
hearings,  said  the  court.  The  only  limitation  of 
tariff  changes  was  set  by  Congress  and  this  must 
be  observed,  according  to  the  decision. 

When  the  flexible  provision  was  first  proposed  in 
1922  under  the  Harding  regime,  opponents  claimed 
that  Congress  can  not  delegate  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  pass  revenue  laws.  The  law  was  upheld, 
however,  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  1928  in 
the  Hampton  case. 

Under  the  new  centralization  of  power  the  Presi- 
dent may  change  rates  within  a  margin  of  50  per 
cent  set  by  Congress. 
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Cold  Weather  Held  No  Longer  Bar  To 
Construction  Operation 


gUILDING  workers  have  always  suffered  from  sea- 
sonal operation,  steady  or  at  least  comparatively 
steady  work  in  the  warmer  months  alternating  with 
unsteady  or  no  work  at  all  in  the  winter.  The  great 
need  of  the  industry  has  been  stabilization  of  work, 
which  would  benefit  labor  even  more  than  other  ele- 
ments in  the  industry. 

One  of  the  big  obstacles  to  stabilization  has  been 
the  bugaboo  of  winter  operation,  it  having  been  con- 
sidered impractical  to  do  much  building  in  cold 
weather  in  the  North.  Now  the  building  industry 
is  finding  that  much  winter  building  can  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted. 

A  leader  in  combatting  what  it  calls  the  "winter 
superstitution"  regarding  construction  has  been  the 
New  York  Bui'ding  Cong/ess,  an  organization  rep- 
resenting all  factors  in  the  building  industry  of  New 
York  City.  "Evidence  is  rapidly  accumulating  to 
show  that  the  building  industry  has  successfully 
conquered  the  fears  of  winter  operation,"  a  recent 
report  of  the  Congress  says.  A  statement  on  the 
report  says: 

"It  is  particularly  fortunate  in  the  present  period 
of  wide  unemployment  that  the  winter  superstition 
is  no  longer  a  handicap  to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  and  that  new  projects  may  go  steadily  for- 
ward. The  slight  upward  trend  in  building  now 
noticeable  in  statistical  reports  of  local  conditions 
should  suff'er  no  setback  on  account  of  the  stormy 
season.  Indeed,  those  who  have  seen  the  mcrease 
in  the  amount  of  work  done  in  winter  over  the  past 
ten  years  are  hopeful  that  the  coming  season  will 
produce  enough  work  to  definitely  start  a  strong 
return  to  normal.  Such  a  course  would  in  turn  mate- 
rially aid  in  a  general  business  revival  if  the  econom- 
ists and  students  of  the  problem  are  correct  m  main- 
taining the  doctrine  that  the  construction  industry, 
the  second  largest  in  the  country,  must  be  kept  go- 
ing to  insure  vitality  to  business  generally." 

Winter  Possibilities  Realized 

The  Building  Congress  points  out  that  well-in- 
formed operators  who  remain  in  the  building  busi- 
ness are  fully  aware  of  winter  building  possibilities ; 
the  owner  who  builds  but  once  is  the  one  who  fails 
too  often  to  capitalize  on  the  dull  season.  It  says 
that  right  now  several  of  the  large  building  fiiTns 
have  more  work  in  progress  than  for  months  past 
and  that  this  i?>  the  reverse  of  conditions  a  few  years 
ago  when,  despite  the  need  for  continuing  opera- 
tions through  the  winter,  the  industry  closed  shop 
and  waited  for  the  thaw  of  spring. 


As  recently  as  1922  building  industry  employment 
during  the  winter  months  fell  below  the  high  point 
of  summer  employment  as  much  as  45  per  cent.  The 
Building  Congress  report  for  1928-29  shows  a  big 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

"Summarizing  the  employment  conditions  in  the 
building  industry  as  a  whole,"  continues  the  report, 
"a  rather  amazing  fact  is  disclosed  that  as  against 
the  seasonal  variation  of  45  per  cent  in  1922,  the 
variation  has  been  reduced  to  approximately  20  per 
cent  in  1928-1929.  While  the  New  York  Building 
Congress  may  properly  claim  a  share  in  bringing 
about  this  highly  desirable  improvement,  there  have 
been  undoubtedly  many  other  important  factors, 
such  as  steady  progress  in  equipment  and  methods 
for  winter-weather  construction,  and  the  necessity 
for  more  rapid  progress  in  building  enterprises  to 
cut  down  financial  costs.  Nevertheless  the  educa- 
tional work  carried  on  by  the  Building  Congress  and 
the  recognition  given  its  work  in  this  field  have  re- 
sulted not  only  in  keeping  the  possibilities  of  winter 
work  continuously  before  the  building  public,  but 
also  of  encouraging  owner's  actually  to  build  in 
winter." 

Figures  Significant 

The  figures  are  especially  significant  when  it  is 
realized  that  they  were  compiled  from  34  trades  in 
the  building  industry,  totaling  112,613  of  the  150,- 
000  or  more  building  mechanics  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Many  of  the  trades  still  have  a  wide  spread 
between  summer  and  winter  employment,  m  some 
cases  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  The  Building  Congress 
points  out  that  special  study  should  be  given  these 
trades  with  a  view  to  establishing  more  favorable 
conditions  for  them.  This  can  possibly  be  done  with 
some  degree  of  control  over  competion  dates.  In 
this  respect  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  co-operation  of 
real  estate  operators  is  essential. 

In  order  to  confine  the  study  to  seasonal  employ- 
ment only  and  to  avoid  the  eflfect  of  unemployment 
following  the  economic  depression  starting  18 
months  ago,  the  period  selected  for  study  was  the 
12  months  from  July  1,  1928,  to  June  30,  1929.  The 
problem  of  unemployment  which  is  now  so  distress- 
ing was  entirely  outside  the  work  of  the  committee 
which  made  the  study,  its  activities  being  limited 
to  a  study  of  seasonal  variations  in  unemployment 
similar  to  a  study  made  by  the  same  committee  in 
1922. 

The  Building  Congress  summary  for  1928-1929 
gives  definite  indication  that  much  can  be  done  to 
secure  a  more  even  distribution  of  construction.  "It 
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is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,"  continues  the  report, 
"that  all  seasonal  fluctuation  can  be  eliminated;  on 
the  contrary,  elements  of  weather,  opportunity  for 
investment,  emergency  and  the  will  of  the  owner  or 
operator  may  at  any  time  stand  in  the  way.  But 
the  outstanding  fact  should  be  impressed  on  the  in- 
dustiy  and  the  general  public  that  it  is  practicable, 
with  modern  methods,  to  build  advantageously  in 
winter." 

Six  Recommendations  Made 

The  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Establish  a  wider  range  of  rental  period  dates. 

2.  Regulate  government.  State,  city,  religious 
and  educational  building  construction  so  that  these 
types  will  come  during  the  seasonal  periods  of  low 
employment. 

3.  Regulate  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
and  additions  that  are  erected  for  owner's  prear- 
ranged occupancy  without  regard  for  investment  re- 
turns so  that  they  will  come  during  the  seasonal 
periods  of  low  employment. 

4.  Encourage  beginning  work  on  new  construc- 
tion March  1  instead  of  the  customary  date  of  May 


1,  thereby  bringing  its  labor  demand  two  months 
ahead  of  the  demand  peak  with  a  greater  supply 
available. 

5.  Plan  maintenance  and  repair  work  so  that  it 
will  come  during  the  season  for  which  there  is  a  low 
demand  for  the  labor  involved,  subject  to  emergency 
conditions  that  must  be  considered. 

6.  Wherever  possible  adapt  the  demand  for  "in- 
side" and  "outside"  work  to  the  labor  available. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  owners, 
investors,  architects  and  builders,  in  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, place  their  building  operations  in  the  winter 
months.  By  so  doing  it  will  be  possible  for  owners 
to  get  the  direct  benefit  of  earlier  rentals  and  sav- 
ings of  interest  and  taxes  on  investments  lying  idle, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  benefits  from  the 
elimination  of  labor  bonuses,  reduction  in  turnover, 
discounts  in  material  costs,  lower  seasonal  rates  on 
transportation  of  materials,  and  willingness  of  con- 
tractors to  lower  their  margin  of  profits  in  order  to 
keep  their  organizations  intact.  Morover,  new  con- 
struction this  winter  will  be  a  boon  to  unemployed 
building  mechanics  and  holds  a  prospect  of  marking 
the  return  to  normal  business  levels. 


EVEN    DIVISION    IN  CONGRESS 


fpHE  Republicans  will  control  both  branches  of  the 
new  (Seventy-second)  Congress  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins,  according  to  a  preliminary  list 
compiled  by  William  Tyler  Page,  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Several  contests  may  change 
this  estimate  that  can  not  include  the  certainty  of 
mortality  among  newly  elected  members  between 
now  and  December,  next  year,  when  the  new  Con- 
gress convenes. 

The  Page  figures  show  that  the  Republicans,  on 
the  face  of  present  returns,  will  have  48  members 
in  the  Senate,  the  Democrats  will  have  47  and  the 
Farmer-Labor  party  one.  The  same  close  margin 
prevails  in  the  House,  where  the  Republicans  have 
218  members,  the  Democrats  216  and  Farmer-Labor 
one. 

While  the  Page  survey  shows  that  the  Republi- 
cans are  in  control  of  both  branches,  this  is  a  "paper" 
contz'ol,  and,  naturally,  does  not  consider  the  break- 
down of  party  lines  that  can  not  be  defined,  but  is 
most  pronounced  in  the  Senate. 

The  Congress  that  convenes  the  first  Monday  in 
this  December  will  not  include  the  candidates  who 
were  successful  in  the  recent  November  elections. 
Next  month's  Congress  will  be  the  last  session  of 
the  Seventy-first  Congress  and  will  be  marked  by 
many  "lame  ducks"  whose  term  of  office  will  expire 
on  March  4  next  by  constitutional  limitation.  The 
new  Senators  and  Representatives    will    not  take 


office  until  December,  next  year,  13  months  after 
their  election. 

The  President  has  the  authority  to  call  a  special 
session  of  Congress  after  March  4,  when  the  newly- 
elected  members  would  be  sworn  in  and  could  func- 
tion. The  administration,  however,  does  not  favor 
such  a  policy  and  this  seems  to  be  favored  by  con- 
servative leaders  of  both  parties  who  oppose  "alarm- 
ing business." 

The  weakening  of  party  lines  is  seen  on  this 
issue,  as  progressives  in  both  camps  are  discussing 
an  extra  session  to  consider  the  following  legisla- 
tion: 

The  Norris  resolution  doing  away  with  "lame 
duck"  sessions  of  Congress,  and  permitting  newly 
elected  members  to  take  office  in  the  January  fol- 
lowing election,  rather  than  13  months  afterwards. 

Organized  labor's  anti-injunction  bill. 

Farm  debenture  and  the  Norris  bill  for  govern- 
ment operation  of  Muscle  Shoals. 

Passage  of  the  Wagner  unemployment  bills  and  an 
increase  of  Federal  appropriations  for  road  building. 
 0  

"But  if  your  wife  is  so  unmusical,"  said  the  sym- 
pathetic friend,  "why  encourage  her  to  take  singing 
lessons?" 

"Well,  you  see,  old  chap,"  replied  the  sufferer,  "I 
figure  it  out  that  the  singing  leaves  her  less  time 
for  cooking." 
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Mortgage  Bankers  Tell 

JpACTS  are  facts  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
capitalist  newspapers  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
make  bad  times  good,  keep  publishing  articles  seek- 
ing to  convince  the  reading  public  that  good  times 
are  here  again,  or  just  around  the  comer  and  that 
there  is  not  much  unemployment.  It  is  like  applying 
the  principle  of  curing  ills  of  the  human  body  by 
■denying  the  existence  of  disease,  to  business  condi- 
tions. The  purpose  may  be  good,  but  it  does  not 
work  out  so  well  with  industry,  and  unemployment 
persists  despite  the  denials  of  its  existence.  To  ad- 
mit the  fact  and  then  to  find  a  remedy,  seems  to 
many  in  the  Organized  Labor  Movement,  to  be  the 
most  sane  and  efficient  manner  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  National  Monthly  Building  Sui^vey  of  S.  W. 
■Straus  &  Co.,  widely  known  mortgage  bankers,  has 
the  following  to  say  about  building: 

Here  Are  Facts 
"Official  reports  made  to  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  from 
585  leading  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  indicate  that  the  decline  in  building  oper- 
ations has  not  yet  run  its  full  course.  Building  re- 
ports issued  in  these  places  in  August  totalled  $160,- 
790,888,  compared  with  $188,937,604  in  July  and 
$255,082,378  in  August  last  year.  The  loss  from  the 
preceding  month  was  15  per  cent  and  from  the  cor- 
responding month  of  the  previous  year  was  37  per 
cent. 

"It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  reports  cover 
only  such  types  of  construction  as  those  for  which 
municipal  building  permits  are  required.  The  bulk 
of  this  work,  therefore,  is  represented  by  private 
buildings  in  urban  centers. 

"The  group  of  twenty-five  cities  reporting  the 
largest  volume  of  permits  issued  in  August  revealed 
a  total  for  the  month  of  $92,193,147,  a  loss  of  25 
per  cent  from  August  last  year  when  the  volume 
was  $120,627,682  and  of  10  per  cent  from  last  July 
when  the  total  was  $102,625,020.  New  York  lost 
33  per  cent  from  August,  1929,  and  Chicago  58  per 
•cent. 

Unemployment  in  Building  Trades 

"Unemployment  in  the  building  trades  for  the 
month  of  August  as  reported  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  was  39  per  cent.  Although  there 
have  been  no  reductions  in  published  wage  rates,  a 
trade  journal  reported  that  in  one  city  contractors 
are  able  to  employ  building  workers  at  rates  consid- 
erably below  the  union  scale." 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  paragraph  means 
simply  this — that  some  contractors  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  condition  of  affairs  through  which  men 


About  Building  Drops 

with  hungry  families  may  possibly  be  induced  to 
work  for  less  than  the  wage  scale  set  by  the  union. 
It  means  that  they  are  double-crossing  fair  employ- 
ers who  continue  to  pay  the  union  scale  when  they 
have  work  to  do.  It  is  part  of  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  general  cut  in  wages,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  stand  employers  themselves  have  taken.  They 
made  the  pledge  that  they  would  not  cut  wages,  and 
union  leaders  in  turn  agreed  to  demand  no  wage 
increases.  The  unions  have  kept  their  part  of  the 
agreement,  but  not  all  of  the  employers.  It  cannot 
possibly  remedy  the  unemployment  situation,  but  on 
the  contrary  by  decreasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  who  are  employed,  it  has  the  effect  of 
making  still  more  desperate  a  condition  that  is  bad 
enough. 

These  contractors,  of  course,  are  ostensibly  the 
employers  of  union  mechanics,  but  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  compete  with  other  contractors  on  an  equal 
wage  basis.  By  tirckery  they  hope  to  obtain  an 
unfair  advantage  knowing  that  men  who  are  hungry 
and  who  have  hungry  families  at  home,  can  some- 
times be  induced  to  betray  their  fellow  workers,  just 
as  the  contractors  in  question  betray  their  fellow 
contractors. 

The  part  that  machinery  has  played  in  bringing 
about  unemployment,  and  thereby  reduced  purchas- 
ing power  through  cutting  off  the  incomes  of 
myriads  of  workers,  is  shown  by  Walt  Mason,  in 
"Rippling  Rimes,"  published  in  the  Daily  News. 

The  Machine  Age 

"A  man  invents  a  new  machine  for  husking  com 
or  shelling  peas;  we  see  it,  painted  red  and  green, 
and  voice  all  kinds  of  ecstasies.  'Twill  do  as  much  in 
half  a  day  as  forty  men,  the  makers  swear;  it  will 
not  strike  for  higher  pay,  and  it  will  never  sweat  a 
hair.  'It  is  the  wonder  age,'  we  cry,  'we've  left  old 
methods  all  behind;  and  seldom  does  a  day  go  by 
without  some  triumph  of  this  kind.  Machines  now 
do  the  heavy  toil  that  once  was  done  by  human 
loons;  they  plant  the  seed  and  till  the  soil,  and 
thrash  the  nutmegs  and  the  prunes.  Men  do  not  have 
to  sprain  their  knees  and  wreck  their  arms  with 
scythes  and  hoes ;  now  they  can  bask  around  at  ease, 
and  go  to  see  the  talkie  shows.'  The  new  machine 
goes  in  the  corn,  and  functions  in  a  splendid  style; 
and  forty  men  stand  by  forlorn,  and  none  of  them 
displays  a  smile.  The  job  is  gone  on  which  they 
banked  to  buy  the  winter  coal  and  spuds,  to  keep 
the  rusty  flivver  cranked,  to  buy  children  shoes  and 
duds.  For  years  the  autumn  brought  a  chance  to 
earn  good  money  in  the  field,  and  cheerily  they 
would  advance,  their  shining,  husking-pegs  to  wield. 
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And  now  there  comes  a  big  machine,  our  farming  jobs  are  gone,  they  do  not  know  just  where  they'll 
methods  to  improve;  and  forty  weary  men  must  turn  to  gain  a  buck;  they  cannot  guess  how  things 
lean  against  the  fence  and  watch  it  move.    Their    will  go — they  only  know  they're  out  of  luck." 


Supposed  To  Be  Educated 

(A  Letter  to  the  N.  Y.  Times) 


JN  a  few  weeks  I  will  be  handed  a  diploma,  have  my 
hand  shaken  by  sundry  individuals,  and  then  told 
that  I  have  been  graduated  from  high  school.  I  am 
supposed  to  be  educated.  The  city  has  provided  me 
for  some  four  years  with  skilled  teachers  and  expen- 
sive apparatus  and  told  me,  "Be  conscientious  in  your 
studies  and  you  shall  know."  I  know  that  I  have 
been  sincere,  but  I  will  tell  a  few  things  1  do  not 
know.  I  know  by  heart  several  slices  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Browning,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
write  an  ordinary  form  letter  that  would  be  accepted 
by  any  business  firm.  I  know  some  irregular  French 
verbs,  but  if  I  were  lost  in  the  streets  of  Paris  T 
would  not  be  able  to  ask  my  way  home.  I  can  say 
"amo,  amas,  amat,"  also  "en  to  oikio  ton  anthropon 
•horo,"  but  I  cannot  keep  the  ledger  in  my  father's 
place  of  business  nor  send  out  his  monthly  state- 
ments. I  am  a  member  of  the  tennis  team  and  know 
all  the  quirks  and  tricks  used  in  hitting  a  tennis  ball, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  to  build  a  woodshed  nor 
shingle  a  roof. 

I  know  how  to  parse  a  sentence  from  Macaulay's 
essays  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  light  a  match  in 
the  wind  or  chop  down  a  tree.  I  have  studied  eco- 
nomics until  my  head  is  full  of  raw  theories  and 
long  words,  but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  alder- 
man from  our  ward  nor  the  congressman  from  our 
district,  nor  the  political  creeds  and  platforms  they 
pledged  themselves  to  uphold.  I  can  prove  the  square 
of  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  base  and  the  perpendicular,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  hang  a  picture,  put  in  a  pane  of  glass  or  paint 
a  chaii-.  I  have  studied  chemistry  for  a  year  and 
received  high  marks,  but  I  know  nothing  of  food  val- 
ues, and  gorge  myself  on  what  pleases  my  palate. 
I  received  85  per  cent  in  English  literature,  but  I 
cannot  get  $15  a  w^eek  writing  news  for  a  newspaper, 
write  an  acceptable  advertisement,  and  my  average 
conversation  is  on  the  level  of  the  tabloid.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mayor,  I  do  not  know  the  names  of 
the  other  important  officials  of  the  city  government, 
but  I  could  at  random  name  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  prominent  movie  actresses  and  actors,  prize 
fighters  and  baseball  players. 

The  age-old  beast  law  of  struggle,  evolution  by 
fighting,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  vae  victis 
obtains,  is  still  rampant  in  our  midst,  spreadmg  and 
eiTec'-irio-  r^ch  new  generation  with  its  insidious  poi- 


son. As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  progress  has  ever  been 
made  by  competition.  All  permanent  advances  of 
the  world  have  been  made  by  co-operation.  The  tri- 
umph of  man  has  been  the  triumph  of  organization. 

Real  success  means  achievement  by  doing  the  best 
you  can.  It  implies  the  most  perfect  self-discipline; 
the  highest  self-standards.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  excelling  some  one  else.  The  minute  the  idea 
of  surpassing,  outdoing,  conquering  or  worsting 
some  one  enters,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
strife,  envy,  jealousy  and  unhappiness.  Real  suc- 
cess then  becomes  impossible. 

I  was  educated  according  to  the  ancient  formulas 
for  producing  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  and  I  find 

I  have  to  work  for  a  living.  I  have  no  taste  nor  love 
for  hard  work,  no  habits  for  saving,  no  disposition 
to  resist  temptation  and  no  skill  in  doing  anything 
the  world  is  willing  to  pay  for.  I  am  wholly  un- 
trained for  efficiency,  and  before  I  succeed  in  life  I 
will  have  to  undo  most  of  what  has  been  taught  to 
me  in  school. 

 0  

SIXTl-FOUR  BILLIONS  SPENT  IN  AMERICAN 
DEFENSE 

Expenditures  by  the  United  States  for  national 
defense,  from  1791  to  1929,  as  shown  by  the  last 
annual  report  of  Secretary  Mellon,  amount  to  $64,- 
804,670,719. 

This  total  includes,  roughly,  28  billions  for  the 
War  Department,  including  river  and  harbor  work; 

II  billions  for  the  navy,  8  billions  for  pensions,  and 
17  billions  for  public  debt  retirement  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt  over  this  period.  The  World 
War  cost  the  United  States  government  $37,573,- 
950,113,  while  the  Revolution  cost  only  $142,658,- 
132. 

 0  

An  Englishman,  while  attending  a  banquet  in 
America,  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  follow- 
ing toast,  "Here's  to  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life,  when  I  was  held  in  the  arms  of  another  man'r> 
wife — My  Mother." 

The  Englishman  upon  returning  to  England,  was 
elected  toastmaster  at  a  banquet,  and  decided  to 
give  the  clever  toast  he  had  heard  in  America.  He 
rose  and  said,  "  'Ere's  to  the  'appiest  moments  of  my 
life,  when  I  was  'eld  in  the  harms  of  another  man's 
wife — er-er — ah  I  forgot  who  the  bally  woman  was." 
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Census  Bureau's  Statistics  Again  Show  How 
Workers'  Buying  Power  Is  Limited 

During  the  Ten  Years  From   1919  to   1929  Bosses  of  Manufacturing 
Industries  Added  $7.70  to  "Value"  of  Goods  for  Every 
Additional  Dollar  Put  in  Labor's  Pay  Envelope 


QNCE  more  the  official  figures  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  refute  the  charge  that  American 
workers  are  profiteering,  and  that  their  "high 
wages"  are  responsible  for  the  excessive  prices  of 
various  commodities. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  given  out  the  results  of 
its  census  of  all  manufacturing  industries  for  1929 
with  comparative  tables  for  1927  and  1919.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  Bureau's  findings : 

During  the  10  years  from  1919  to  1929  the  num- 
ber of  workers  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  this 
country  decreased  by  449,775. 

Wages  paid  in  1929  showed  an  increase  of  $809,- 
229,749  over  1919. 

The  increase  in  the  total  value  "added  by  manu- 
facture" was  $6,286,762,484. 

Put  in  another  way,  the  employer  was  able  to  add 
$7.70  to  the  value  of  his  goods  for  every  dollar  he 
gave  to  his  employes  in  the  form  of  increased  wages. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  in  1929  amounted  to  only 
$124,928,718  above  the  figures  for  1919. 

Leaves  Interpretation  of  Figures  to  Others 

Thus  the  "value  added  by  manufacture"  increased 
$5,352,604,017,  more  than  the  increases  in  raw  ma- 
terials and  wages  combined! 

The  Bureau  does  not  attempt  to  "interpret"  these 
figures.   It  leaves  that  to  others. 

From  a  labor  point  of  view,  the  great  outstanding 
fact  is  that  in  one  year — 1929 — the  men  and  women 
who  worked  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
this  country  added  to  the  value  of  the  things  they 
handled  $6,286,762,484,  and  that  their  share  was 
$809,229,749. 

As  LABOR  has  pointed  out,  this  process  has  been 
going  on  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  certainly  for 
all  the  time  covered  by  the  work  of  the  Census 
Bureau. 

For  example:  In  1914,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War,  the  average  wage  in  American  manu- 
facturing establishments  was  $589,  the  "value 
added  by  manufacture"  per  worker  was  $1,407. 

Workers  Got  $573  for  Creating  $1,349 

Five  years  later,  in  1919,  owing  largely  to  the 
World  War,  wages  had  gone  up  to  $1,162,  but  "value 
add^d  by  manufacture"  had  increased  to  $2,756.  In 


other  words,  the  workers  had  received  $573  more 
for  creating  $1,349  of  additional  value. 

Eight  years  later,  in  1927,  the  average  wage  was 
$1,299,  and  "value  added  by  manufacture"  had  gone 
up  to  $3,303.  The  worker  was  receiving  $137  more 
wages  than  in  1919,  but  his  production  had  increased 
$547  in  value. 

Finally,  in  1929,  the  average  wage  was  $1,318,  and 
"value  added  by  manufacture"  was  $3,636.  Here 
we  find  that  the  workers'  wages  had  increased  $19 
in  two  years  and  the  value  of  his  output  had  gone 
up  $333. 

In  these  figures  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the 
recurring  depressions  which  dislocate  American 
business  and  impoverish  millions  of  workers.  The 
difficulty  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff — the  value  of  the 
things  the  worker  creates  is  increasing  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  buying  power. 


GOVERNMENTAL  BLUNDERS 

We  have  in  these  and  other  columns  reiterated  in 
various  forms  the  statement  that  what  our  alleged 
modern  civilization  was  suffering  from,  was  too 
much  law  and  not  enough  common  sense  reasoning. 

We  have  tried  various  noble  experiments  that  all 
ended  in  failures,  chief  among  which  is  the  determi- 
nation of  who  is  best  qualified  to  serve  as  the  na- 
tion's directors. 

The  U.  S.  of  A.  has  tried  lawyers,  soldiers  of  war, 
politics  and  fortune,  and  occasionally  -statesmen,  and 
the  only  ones  among  the  whole  kit  and  bileing  who 
stood  the  test  of  the  job  and  time  were  men  of  the 
common  people,  giving  the  lie  to  the  insistent  claim 
that  what  we  needed  was  good  engineers  and  practi- 
cal business  men. 

Mellon  is  a  case  in  point,  a  financial  wizard  who 
faithfully  serves  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
and  has  given  evidence  of  a  course  of  blundering 
worse  than  deliberate  criminality,  for  with  us,  Sen- 
ator Borah  of  Idaho,  believes  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury  will  not  permit  a  continuation  of  the  1  per 
cent  cut  in  income  taxes  next  year,  and  he  is  glad 
of  it. 

Borah,  who  opposed  the  temporary  tax  reduction 
last  year,  in  commenting  upon  the  present  situation, 
said: 

"What  a  brilliant  record  we  have  made — turned 
back  $160,000,000  in  taxes  and  now  we  are  going 
to  have  a  deficit  of  $182,000,000!" 
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WHAT  ORGANIZED  LABOR  HAS  DONE 
FOR  YOU 

Do  you  know  ORGANIZED  LABOR  forced  the 
adoption  of  laws  that: 

Stopped  Workmen  from  being-  imprisoned  for  debt. 

Established  the  eight-hour  day. 

Established  higher  wage  scales  and  overtime  wage 
rates. 

Stopped  industrial  exploitation  of  young  children. 

Established  our  public  school  system. 

Protected  you  from  coercion  or  interference  in  the 
exercise  of  your  political  rights. 

Limited  to  eight  hours  the  employment  of  women. 

Compelled  the  installation  of  sanitary  and  protec- 
-ivc  :siifeguards. 


Prohibit  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration,  there- 
by stopping  an  invasion  of  300,000,000  Chinese  and 
50,000,000  Japanese  workmen. 

Prohibit  employment  of  Chinese  labor  on  public 
work. 

Prohibit  competition  of  convict  labor  with  free 
labor. 

Insure  payment  of  wages  of  workmen  employed 
by  contractors. 

Insure  payment  of  wages  at  least  twice  a  month. 

Guarantee  you  $25.00  per  week,  if  injured  while 
working. 

Guarantee  you  free  hospital  and  medical  service, 
if  injured  while  working. 

Guarantee  you  as  high  as  $5000  for  permanent 
disability  injuries. 

Guarantee  payment  of  $5000  to  your  wife  or  chil- 
dren if  you  die  from  industrial  injuries. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

These  legislative  achievements,  which  protect  you 
and  cost  you  nothing,  have  cost  ORGANIZED 
LABOR  years  of  effort  and  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

Organized  Labor  is  struggling  for  a  shorter  work 
day;  for  the  five-day  week;  for  higher  wages;  for 
the  guarantee  of  employment  at  just  wages  for 
every  man  who  wants  to  work. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

Organized  Labor  struggles  to  protect  your  health, 
to  insure  your  rights,  and  to  safeguard  the  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  of  yourself  and  your  family. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  organized  labor  do  your 
level  best  to  help  make  it  a  success.  If  you  are  not 
a  member  don't  you  want  to  join  and  do  your  part 
in  the  Union  that  is  fighting  for  your  protection, 
your  advancement  and  your  welfare? 

 0  

PAY  THE  PREVAILING  WAGE 

Again  a  bill  providing  that  contractors  shall  pay 
the  prevailing  local  wage  on  government  work  is  be- 
fore Congress. 

There  seems  an  excellent  chance  that  it  will  pass. 

It  is  time  that  contractors  were  stopped  from 
taking  workmen  from  low  wage  communities  to 
relatively  high  wage  communities  to  tear  down 
standards  built  by  long,  hard  effort. 

This  is  legislation  for  decency  and  progress.  It 
ought  to  pass. 

 0  

"We  discovered  why  Bill's  toes  always  go  to 
sleep!" 
"Why?" 

"Because  they  turn  in." 
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RIGHTS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  QUESTIONED 

What  monstrous  wrongs  are  being  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  liberty!  And,  Oh!  how  the  "Bill  of 
Rights"  is  twisted  and  distorted  out  of  all  semblance 
of  what  is  really  intended. 

That  which  was  made  a  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  our  liber- 
ties is  too  often  used  instead  to  take  them  from  us. 

When  an  eight-hour  law  is  adopted  to  protect 
womanhood  we  hear  endless  talk  about  woman's 
sacred  right  to  work  as  long  as  she  pleases. 

When  laws  are  adopted,  restricting  child  labor 
and  requiring  attendance  at  schools  up  goes  a  cry 
about  the  right  of  their  parents  putting  them  to 
work  instead. 

When  workmen  organize  to  better  their  conditions 
and  enlarge  the  lives  of  the  families  up  goes  the  cry 
of  the  right  of  non-union  men  to  work  for  lower 
standards. 

When  the  more  fair-minded  employers  meet  with 
their  employees  and  reach  an  amicable  understand- 
ing there  are  always  less  fairminded  employers  who 
take  the  position  that  they  should  not  be  required 
to  meet  with  their  employees  at  all  nor  be  required 
to  come  to  any  collective  understanding  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  the  legal  right  to  take  this 
position. 

When  a  given  standard  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  established  there  are  those  who  contend 
they  should  have  the  right  to  hire  people  for  less 
than  these  established  standards  if  they  can  get 
people  to  work  for  less,  even  though  they  import 
them  from  foreign  countries  to  realize  their  con- 
ception of  the  degree  of  cheapness  desired. 

These  and  a  lot  of  similar  alleged  rights  of  domi- 
neering employers  and  of  the  hypocritical  talk  in 
regard  to  the  claimed  rights  to  contract  by  helpless 
employes  who  are  in  such  dire  straits  that  they  will 
agree  to  most  any  conditions  imposed  in  order  to 
get  a  chance  to  earn  a  livelihood,  are  matters  that 
should  be  questioned  seriously  and  earnestly  by  all 
thinking  people  of  today. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  the  right 
of  one  man  to  own  another  human  being  in  chattel 
slavery  was  established  by  law. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  rights  that  are  still  being 
exercised  to  domineer  over  and  take  advantage  of 
the  more  helpless  members  of  the  human  race.  Most 
of  this  is  still  done  with  the  sanction  of  law  but  fun- 
damentally and  morally  is  every  bit  as  wrong  as  was 
chattel  slavery. 

Whenever  the  exercise  of  an  alleged  right  by  one 
human  being  has  the  effect  of  forcing  other  human 
beings  into  poverty  and  degradation  it  is  high  timu 
that  we  call  into  question  the  right  of  continuing 
the  exercise  of  such  a  right  in  such  a  way. 


"THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH" 

The  idea  that  workers  have  a  vested  right  in  their 
employment  is  taking  deep  root  in  industry.  A 
vested  right  is  a  property  right — worth  money. 

Edward  S.  Cowdrick,  an  industrial  engineer,  writ- 
ing in  Nation's  Business,  magazine  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  holy  of  holies 
of  business,  points  out  that  slaves  and  serfs  of  old 
days  had  better  protection  than  the  modem  workers 
against  starvation.  Then  he  says: 

"The  man  who  works  for  one  employer  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  even  if  he  does  not  actually  obtain  a 
vested  right  to  his  job,  at  least  builds  up  a  presump- 
tion that  he  will  finish  his  active  service  in  the  same 
company.  To  break  off  the  connection  becomes  a, 
serious  step  not  to  be  taken  hastily  by  either  party."" 

Mr.  Cowdrick  points  out  that  some  compapies 
have  gone  so  far,  in  recognizing  at  least  "the  pre- 
sumption" to  a  vested  right  that  they  have  "adopted 
the  expedient  of  paying  laid-ofF  employes  cash  in- 
demnities," or  "industrial  alimony." 

Creating  "the  presumption"  is  but  one  step  re- 
moved from  creating  the  actual  recognition  of  a  con- 
dition. 

A  vested  right  in  the  job  carries  with  it,  neces- 
sarily, a  voice  in  determining  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  working  at  the  job  and  the  unquestioned 
right  to  speak  through  chosen  spokesmen. 

We  are  coming  to  the  time  when  employers,  such 
as  the  mill  owners  of  Danville,  will  no  longer  even 
think  of  summarily  discharging  workers  because 
they  join  a  union.  The  rights  of  the  workers  will 
be  a  real  bar  to  autocratic  action. 

 0  

ECONOMISTS  AGAIN  VEER  TO  LABOR'S 
POSITION 

Economic  necessity  removes  man's  fear  of  slogans 
and  forces  him  to  think.  He  begins  to  face  facts,  as 
he  is  now  doing  in  the  case  of  automatic  machinery. 

He  has  been  told  that  while  automatic,  or  labor  dis- 
placing, machinery  works  temporary  hardship,  this 
will  eventually  be  readjusted  as  prices  drop  and  the 
demand  for  commodities  increase.  These,  he  is  as- 
sured, will  necessitate  the  re-employment  of  work- 
ers. 

This  consoling  theory  does  not  work — except  to 
deaden  man's  will  and  to  convince  him  of  the  futility 
of  fooling  with  economic  laws  (?) 

Observers  are  asking :  If  the  economists'  claim  is 
true,  will  not  profit-seeking  employers  install  more 
automatic  machines,  rather  than  re-employ  workers  ? 

Observers  also  note  that  the  price  of  a  commodity 
is  of  no  interest  to  the  worker  who  is  jobless  because 
of  the  machine's  invasion. 

Men  are  beginning  to  ask  if  it  is  "progress"  to  cre- 
ate huge  armies  of  unemployed  who  must  be  cared 
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for  b}-  the  state  while  automatic  machinery  turns  out 
goods  that  can  not  be  purchased  by  milUons  of  work- 
less. 

The  automatic  machine  and  scientific  processes  are 
in  their  infancy.  The  cause  of  the  present  depres- 
sion is  low  wages  and  displaced  workers  who  are 
unable  to  purchase  the  machine's  output  that  grows 
larger  and  larger. 

This  position  is  held  by  organized  labor  and  runs 
counter  to  the  average  economist,  who  holds  that 
displacement  of  labor  will  be  automatically  solved. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
veered  from  the  economists'  position  at  the  recent 
New  York  meeting  of  the  Taylor  Society.   He  said : 

"On  every  side  the  question  is  being  raised 
whether  technical  and  managerial  improvements  do 
not  cause  unemployment,  after  all." 

The  Douglas  intimation  that  organized  labor  is 
correct,  is  a  reversal  of  the  economists'  machine- 
worshipping  attitude. 

 0  

NEW  LABOR  BODY  TO  FIGHT  VOLSTEAD  ACT 

Washington.  —  The  drive  for  modification  of 
the  Volstead  act,  as  approved  by  the  last  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  in- 
augurated by  a  group  of  International  Unions  which 
will  direct  the  campaign  and  seek  to  bring  all  possi- 
ble labor  strength  to  bear  in  the  fight. 

A  body  to  be  known  as  the  National  Labor  Legisla- 
tive Committee  for  Amendment  of  the  Volstead  act, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Carpenters'  building,  this 
city,  has  been  organized  tentatively  and  will  meet 
for  final  organization  within  the  next  10  days. 

Ira  N.  Ornburn,  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers 
International  Union,  has  been  chosen  temporary  sec- 
retaiy. 

The  organizing  session  was  attended  by  represen- 
tatives of  five  International  Unions.  Those  attend- 
ing were  Joseph  Obergfell,  Cincinnati,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Brewei*y  Woi'kers;  A.  J.  Kugler  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  organizer  for  the  Brewers'  Union; 
Ira  N.  Ornburn  of  Washington,  president  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union;  Joseph  Doyle, 
Boston,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Coopers'  Inter- 
national Union,  and  James  Maloney,  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  association. 

It  is  expected  that  at  the  next  meeting  permanent 
officers  will  be  chosen,  following  which  President 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  may  be 
asked  for  his  endorsement  of  the  organization  and 
its  purpose. 

 o  

"Was  your  husband  in  comfortable  circumstances 

when  he  died?" 

■'Not  by  a  jugful!    He  was  squashed  between  a 

^i'  -       ^rvf]<  and  a  concrete  wall." 


LET  THE  OTHER  FELLOW  PAY  IT 

If  you  must  have  an  auto  whether  you  can  afford 
it  or  not — let  the  other  fellow  pay  for  it. 

If  you  must  have  a  champagne  supper  for  break- 
fast— let  the  other  fellow  pay  for  it. 

If  you  can't  afford  to  work  more  than  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  it's  all  right — let  the  other  fellow 
pay  for  it. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  work  more  than  three  or 
four  hours  a  day,  that's  all  right — let  the  other 
fellow  pay  for  it. 

But  the  best  of  all  is  that  while  you  think  the 
other  fellow  is  paying  you  are  kidding  yourself. 
You  are  getting  away  with  nothing.  You  are  your 
own  producer.    As  you  produce,  so  do  you  get  paid. 

It  is  a  game  that  never  will  be  changed,  try  what 
you  will.    Stop  kidding  yourself. 

 o  

HUMAN  NATURE 

This  human  nature  is  a  great  thing.  Everybody 
is  and  has  a  lot  of  this  stuff.  Most  of  them  use  it  as 
an  alibi  to  get  away  with  something  or  other.  You 
get  it  in  the  morning,  also  at  night.  You  get  it  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  and  after  everything  is  said 
and  done,  what  is  there  to  the  whole  thing?  Human 
nature  is,  to  our  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  just 
what  each  and  every  one  of  us  make  it.  Sure,  when 
we  are  young,  none  has  any  cause  to  look  at  it  any 
old  way.  We  can  get  awaj  with  anything  at  this 
time.  It's  as  we  grow  olde)-  and  get  old  enough  to 
realize  what  it's  all  about. 

Sure,  with  some  there  never  was  anything  to  it, 
and,  what's  more,  there  never  will  be  anything.  It's 
the  old  study  that  some  are  too  young  to  learn,  and 
they  soon  get  too  old  to  learn  anything  more,  so  it's 
best  to  let  them  go  at  that.  We  ofen  think  it  all 
depends  on  the  spoon  that  you  were  born  with  in 
your  mouth. 

Born  with  a  golden  spoon  has  ruined  many  an  in- 
dividual. We  know  of  many  that  have  been  bom 
this  way  and  who  have  passed  away  with  the  same 
procedure,  and  it's  been  nothing  but  this  human 
nature  with  them  all.  We  sure  think  that  it's  far 
better  to  have  nothing  but  work  constructively  to 
get  somewhere  and  something,  and  when  you  do, 
let  it  be  only  the  results  of  what  we  term  the  true 
human  nature  of  honest  to  God  thoughts  and  deeds. 

 o  

Do  Many  Wives  Feel  So? 

"Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Grouch,  "here  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  woman  who  says  she  didn't  reahze  until 
after  the  wedding  that  she  had  married  the  wrong 
man !" 

"Huh!"  snapped  his  wife,  "try  and  find  a  wife 
who  doesn't  feel  the  same  way." 
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DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

The  secretaries  of  locals  mentioned  report  dues 
books  lost  by  the  following  and  anyone  finding  these 
is  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  either  the  locals 
or  headquarters: 

Local  Union  No.  225— Fred  G.  Spitzer  No.  34512. 

Local  Union  No.  84 — Con  Barthelmy  No.  2195 — 
this  Brother's  book  was  stolen  from  him. 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICES 

The  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  423  requests 
that  traveling  brothers  stay  away  from  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  as  work  is  very  scarce  there. 


Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  27  requests  that 
traveling  brothers  should  stay-away  until  spring  at 
least. 


CORRECTIONS 

The  suspension  of  Brother  John  P.  Salamon, 
21240,  placed  by  Local  Union  No.  286  as  of  July  28, 
1930,  has  been  cancelled  after  investigation  by  Vice 
President  Kelley  who  reported  that  this  was  an  un- 
just action  on  the  part  of  the  local. 

 o  

The  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  116  reports 
that  the  record  of  the  withdrawal  card  issued  to 
Brother  E.  L.  Hunt,  7313,  published  in  the  November 
jounial,  was  an  error.  This  brother  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  Local  Union  No.  116. 


The  Five  Dollar  International  fine  imposed  by 
Local  Union  No.  34  upon  Brother  W.  B.  McHenry, 
16109,  as  recorded  in  the  November  journal,  has 
been  remitted  in  view  of  the  understanding  and 
agreement  effected  between  this  brother  and  Local 
Union  No.  34. 


MEMOIR  I  AM 


32    Frank  Louis  Possehl,  9656 

42    John  Kane,  18621 

46    John  Joseph  Gallagher,  8602 


74    Emmett  Harmon  AUman,  10692 
88    Frank  Pierce  Low,  7787 
100  Herman  Joseph  Herboldt,  1197 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 

Frank  L.  Possehl,  No.  9656,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Possehl  was  a  true  and  loyal  member  of  our  Local,  therefore,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  the  Charter  of  Local  Union  No.  32  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days, 
THAT  WE,  The  members,  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement, 
THAT,  A  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  and  a  copy  sent  to  our  International 

Office  for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal. 

P.  MACKIE, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  32. 


WHEREAS,  God  has  taken  from  us  our  friend  and  brother,  John  Kane,  No.  18621,  and 

WHEREAS,  Brother  Kane  had  always  been  a  loyal  and  true  member  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 
International  Union,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  Local  Union  No.  42,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  42  extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  this,  their  hour  of  sorrow,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  our  charter  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal. 

J.  A.  JONES, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  42. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
Brother  Jacob  De  Bree,  No.  1823,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  105  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy in  their  bereavement.   Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  our 
International  office  for  publication  and  the  charter  of  the  Local  Union  be  di-aped  for  a  period  of  thirty 
days. 

E.  E.  HICKS, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  105. 
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WILL    CONGRESS  ACT 
If  Not,  What  Is  Liable  To  Happen? 

Unemployment,  Prohibition,  and  Anti-Injunction — What  Is  Washington 
To  Do  About  These  Grave  Problems? 


■yy'HAT  will  the  final  Lame  Duck  Congress  session 
do  ?  This  is  the  question  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  asking  themselves. 

Eighty-three  lame  ducks,  or  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen repudiated  in  the  recent  elections,  sit  in 
the  final  session  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress  which 
President  Hoover's  request  for  $100,000,000  to 
$150,000,000  to  be  expended  by  a  Cabinet  commit- 
tee for  unemployment  relief  is  looked  upon  skepti- 
cally by  some  Democrats.  Two  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced to  relieve  unemployment  in  the  manner  he 
suggested  one  from  Senator  Glenn  (Rep.),  Illinois, 
and  one  by  Representative  Elliott  (Rep.),  Indiana. 

The  President  said  the  money  should  be  made 
"distributable  to  the  different  departments  upon 
recommendations  of  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet 
and  approval  by  the  President."  He  added  it  would 
be"  spent  on  public  works  already  authorized.  Rep- 
resentative Byms  (Dem.),  Tennessee,  said  that  por- 
tion of  the  message  was  "astounding  and  unprece- 
dented." Any  measure  appropriating  the  money 
must  be  approved  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  which  Byms  is  ranking  minority  member.  He 
added  that,  unless  he  had  a  more  detailed  explana- 
tion of  "when,  where  and  how"  the  money  would  be 
spent,  he  would  contest  the  plan. 

Chairman  Wood  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
said  that  "if  a  measure  to  that  effect  comes  before 
my  committee,  it  will  have  my  support.  And  I 
think  the  President  will  get  the  money,"  he  pre- 
dicted. 

The  Democratic  minority  leader,  Gamer  of  Texas, 
said  he  would  insist  upon  a  further  explanation  of 
the  probable  use  of  the  money.  Republican  Floor 
Leader  Tilson  of  Connecticut  said  he  thought  it  was 
"a  resonable  request"  and  that  "we  will  make  our 
best  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  President's  recommen- 
dation." 

The  money  would  be  spent  on  public  works  al- 
ready authorized  under  the  direction  of  a  Cabinet 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President. 

Bills  by  Chairman  Kyes  of  the  Senate  Public 
Buildings  Committee  and  Chairman  Elliot  of  the 
similar  House  Committee  would  allow  the  Treasury 
to  award  contracts  for  public  buildings  without 
competitive  bidding  in  the  interest  of  speed.  They 
aho  v.ould  authorize  the  employment  of  private 

chnical  experts  to  speed  up  plans. 

Senator  Brookhart  (Rep.),  Iowa,  has  proposed  to 


increase  appropriation  for  roads  from  $125,000,000 
to  $500,000,000  annually  during  1932  and  1933. 

Three  Senators,  Robinson  (Dem.),  Arkansas: 
Caraway  (Dem.),  Arkansas,  and  McNary  (Rep.), 
Oregon,  have  presented  bills  to  authorize  $60.- 
000,000  for  seed  and  feed  loans.  President  Hoover 
proposed  such  a  fund  but  did  not  suggest  the 
amount. 

Robinson's  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to 
distribute  the  entire  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
now  held  by  subsidiaries  of  the  Farm  Board  to 
drouth  sufferers.  Senator  Capper  (Rep.),  Kansas, 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  4,000,- 

000  bushels  of  this  wheat  for  relief. 

The  above  expressions  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation what  Congress  is  going  to  do  or  not  do  for 
the  unemployed. 

What  Congress  should  do  is  to  inaugurate  a  vig- 
orous movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibition 
laws.  However,  with  but  a  few  exceptions  the  gen- 
tlemen in  both  houses  are  afraid  to  express  an 
opinion.  Unemployment  and  Prohibition  are  Si- 
amese twins. 

 0  

We'll  move  to  the  front,  yes,  rapidly,  when 
We  support  our  press  with  money  and  men!!! 
You've  read  the  rest,  now  read  the  best! 

 0  

I  BUY  AT  HOME,  BECAUSE— 

My  interests  are  here. 

The  community  good  enough  for  me  to  live  in  is 
good  enough  to  buy  in. 

1  believe  in  transacting  business  with  my  friends. 
I  want  to  see  the  goods. 

I  want  to  get  what  I  want  when  I  pay  for  it. 
Every  dollar  I  spend  at  home  works  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  I  live. 
The  man  I  buy  from  stands  back  of  the  goods. 
Here  I  live  and  here  I  hope  to  remain. 
The  man  I  buy  from  pays  his  part  of  town,  county 
and  state  taxes. 

The  man  I  buy  from  helps  support  my  schools,  my 

lodge,  my  church,  my  union,  my  home. 

When  ill  luck,  misfortune  or  bereavement  come,  the 
man  I  buy  from  is  here  with  his  kindly  greet- 
ing, his  words  of  cheer  and  his  pocketbook,  if 
need  be. 

I  BUY  AT  HOME! 
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AMERICA  STRIKES  A  GREAT  BLOW  FOR 
FREEDOM 

Products  of  convict  labor  have  been  stopped  from 
entry  into  the  United  States.  This  prohibition  is 
made  effective  through  Treasury  Department  regu- 
lations enforcing  the  old  tariff  law. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  importer.  He  must  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  his  product.  And  pending  proof  he  must 
post  a  bond  to  the  value  of  the  goods. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  that  the  importing  world  yet 
realizes  what  a  terrific  blow  to  exploitation  this 
measure  will  prove  to  be,  nor  how  widely  the  scythe 
will  cut  through  their  profit  harvest. 

Perhaps  no  nation  has  ever  acted  so  drastically  to 
strike  at  low  labor  standards  in  other  lands.  It  is  an 
action  carrying  forward  the  concept  of  human  free- 
dom laid  down  in  the  famous  Seamen's  Act. 

The  free  workers  of  all  lands  will  be  helped  by 
this  drastic  prohibition  agaixist  the  products  of  con- 
vict labor. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  In  January  a  year 
hence  American  law  will  bar  from  entry  the  products 
of  any  kind  of  involuntary  labor.  That  will  cut  far 
and  wide,  bringing  consternation  to  some  of  our 
most  pious  millionaires  and  some  of  our  most  pon- 
derously pretending  idealists. 

With  all  of  the  greed  of  which  it  is  accused,  every 
now  and  then  the  United  States — the  American  na- 
tion— strikes  such  a  terrific  and  drastic  blow  for 
the  freedom  of  the  human  race  as  to  leave  its  in- 
delible mark  on  race  history. 

 0  

LET  US  HAVE  THE  PUBLIC  SERVED 

The  Lancashire  weavers  of  Old  England  smashed 
the  first  power  looms. 

The  first  impulse  of  those  damaged  by  improved 
machinery  has  always  been  to  get  rid  of  the  new 
machine. 

Now  come  the  railroads  in  a  similar  role — not 
altogether  unfamilar  to  them. 

They  want  the  new  auto  busses  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

They  want  the  new  barge  lines  on  the  rivers  and 
other  waterways  to  be  held  within  bounds  wherever 
they  cut  in  on  the  railway  business. 

And  they  are  now  asking  that  the  new  big  oil- 
pipe  lines  be  compelled  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
$400,000,000  equipment — just  because  it  cuts  in  on 
railway  business. 

*    *  * 

For  decades  the  railways  have  had  their  way  with 
the  waterways  of  the  nation.  They  have  held  back 
the  development  of  the  inter-coastal  canals.  They 
have  hindered  the  development  of  the  river-ways. 

But  now  they  are  being  faced  with  the  fact  that 


they  cannot  hold  the  heavy  freight  business.  The 

big  steel  companies  of  Pittsburgh  and  central  Ohio 

are  paying  attention  to  the  tremendous  possibilities 

of  the  Ohio-and-Mississippi  river  water  routes.  The 

cheapness  of  water  transport  has  been  proven  on 

the   Monongahela  river — into   Pittsburgh — which 

has  been  called  "the  busiest  river  in  the  world." 
*    *  * 

The  facts  bear  out  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  by  competent  authority,  that  the  railroads 
will  have  their  hands  plenty  full  of  business  of  their 
own  kind,  if  they  will  leave  the  heavy  and  slow 
freight  to  the  waterways  where  the  water-ways 
serve  best,  and  the  relatively  local  express  traffic 
to  the  auto-busses  where  these  have  the  way  opened 
up  for  them  by  the  development  of  the  highways. 
That  the  busses  should  pay  their  share  of  the  high- 
way expense  is  only  fair,  and  will  not  cripple  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  age  in  which  to  talk  about  hold- 
ing back  any  kind  of  mechanical  development,  or 
objecting  to  its  fullest  use  for  the  general  public 
good.  What  we  want  now  in  every  field  is  genuine 
service  for  the  public  good.  There  has  been  enough 
jockeying  for  position. 

 0  

WORKERS  LOCKOUT  OUT;  MANAGERS  WON'T 
MEET 

Cleveland,  0. — City  officials  failed  to  mediate  a 
lockout  enforced  on  local  cooks,  waiters  and 
waitresses  by  the  Hotel  Managers'  Association. 

The  workers  attended  a  meeting  that  was  in- 
tended to  discuss  mediation,  but  the  managers  were 
represented  by  lawyers  who  were  told  how  to  act. 

"The  history  of  the  whole  affair,"  said  a  local 
newspaper  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer),  "has  tended  to 
convince  the  public  of  what  was  suspected  at  the 
first,  that  the  hotels  and  the  interests  behind  them 
are  more  interested  in  smashing  the  unions  than  in 
anything  else.  The  record  plainly  shows  that  they 
did  not,  immediately  before  refusing  to  renew  the 
union  contracts,  make  any  effort  to  adjust  differ- 
ences with  the  unions.  They  did  not  formally  de- 
mand any  change  in  rules  or  conditions.  They  re- 
fused to  discuss  or  arbitrate  rules  or  conditions. 
Rules  and  conditions,  plainly,  were  not  the  main 
issue  in  their  minds.  The  issue  in  their  minds  was 
'smash  the  union.' " 

The  lockout  was  enforced  last  July,  when  the  work- 
ers refused  to  sign  a  "yellow  dog."  The  workers 
were  joined  by  the  engineers,  firemen  and  musicians, 
and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  council  calls  on  organ- 
ized workers  and  sympathizers  to  keep  in  mind  this 
situation  when  they  are  considering  holding  con- 
ventions or  other  meetings  in  Cleveland.  The  vic- 
timizing hotels  are:  Hollenden,  Cleveland,  Statler, 
Winton,  Olmstead  and  Allerton. 
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RACKETEERS  GRIP  NEW  YORK  CITY;  GANG 
METHODS  TO  FIGHT  WORKERS 

The  district  attorney  invited  50  representative 
citizens  to  confer  with  him  on  how  to  combat 
racketeers  who  levy  tribute  on  practically  every  in- 
dustry and  calling  in  this  city. 

The  district  attorney's  list  included  clergymen, 
trade  unionists,  publishers.  State  officials,  industrial- 
ists and  bankers. 

Benjamin  Schlesinger,  president  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  estimates  that 
$2,000,000  is  taken  out  of  the  local  garment  industry 
every  year  by  these  racketeers. 

The  racketeer  terrifies  business  men  to  make 
monthly  contributions  by  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence or  bombing  their  plants. 

Racketeering  is  considered  a  good  investment  by 
the  long-hour,  low-wage  employer  who  finds  a  profit 
in  operating  on  the  anti-union  basis.  Gangsters  and 
strong-arm  men  keep  unionists  from  these  non- 
union plants.  If  a  unionist  fails  to  obey  orders  he  is 
"taken  for  a  ride." 

The  district  attorney  said  racketeers  "have  their 
hands  in  everything  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
from  babies'  milk  to  funeral  coaches." 

It  is  estimated  that  gangdom  shakes  down  $5,000,- 
000  annually  from  consignees  of  ship  and  railroad 
freight,  levying  a  tribute  of  3  cents  on  every  hun- 
dred weight  of  goods  delivered  here.  Every  pier 
and  railroad  station  in  this  city  but  one  is  domi- 
nated by  racketeers,  it  is  stated. 

Laundries  and  cleaning  and  dyeing  shops  contri- 
bute $1,000,000  to  save  garments  placed  in  their  care 
from  being  slashed,  stolen  or  ruined  by  acid. 

 0  

POSTMASTER  GENERAL  IS  "PULLING  A 
BONER" 

Postmaster  General  Brown  in  his  annual  report 
urges  an  increase  of  letter  postage  from  the  present 
2-cent  rate  to  21/2  cents  for  all  except  local  letters. 
He  declares  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  postal 
deficit  of  $58,000,000  per  year  be  covered. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  preaching  this  absurd  gospel 
over  the  country  for  more  than  a  year,  and  yet  it 
was  announced  in  the  press  the  other  day  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  a  Senator  or  Representative 
to  introduce  the  bill  which  he  desires. 

The  reason  is  clear:  Every  Senator  and  Congress- 

lan  who  has  sense  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains 
knows  he  would  jeopardize  his  political  future  if  he 
sponsored  Brown's  proposal. 

The  Postmaster  General,  who  is  usually  supposed 
l)e  the  "political"  member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  as 

t  of  touch  with  American  public  opinion  as  if  he 

^  ii  /ed  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  central  Africa. 
'      T.^.;t  office  is  making  a  handsome  profit  out 


of  letter  postage — that  is,  first  class  mail — at  the 
present  rates.  The  deficit  is  entirely  due  to  losses 
on  second  class  mail — newspapers  and  magazines — 
and  to  the  extravagant  prices  paid  to  airplane  and 
steamship  companies  for  carrying  mails. 

Congress  has  refused  to  vote  direct  subsidies  to 
air  and  steamship  lines;  but  the  post  office  is  sub- 
sidizing these  lines  by  paying  them  from  two  to 
one  hundred  times  the  normal  price  for  carrying 
mails.  And  in  handling  second  class  mail  at  less 
than  cost,  the  post  office  is  virtually  paying  another 
subsidy  to  the  periodical  publishing  business. 

Stop  the  subsidies,  and  the  postal  deficit  stops, 
too. 

 o  

ARTIST  APPLIES  CULTURE  TEST 

How  cultured  are  the  intellectual  and  wealthy  and 
how  low  minded  and  unappreciative  are  the  poor  and 
lowly.  This  is  the  problem  that  worries  habitual 
doers  of  good  as  they  struggle  to  find  themselves  in 
relation  to  their  mission.  This  question  has  been 
bothering  also  one  of  our  famous  music  masters, 
Jaques  Gordon,  once  violinist  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  By  gar,  he'd  find  out  a  thing  or 
two. 

And  where  was  a  better  time  and  place  than 
Thanksgiving  day  in  the  lordly  Back  Bay  colony  of 
Boston  town?  So  in  ragged  disguise  he  planted  him- 
self on  a  street  corner.  He  hung  a  cigar  box  to  his 
neck  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  grateful  plutes. 
He  lifted  his  $40,000  Strad  to  its  haven  under  his 
chin  and  poured  into  it  the  best  of  his  thought  and 
feeling.   He  played  "Ave  Maria." 

The  wind  was  blowing  and  well  placed  people  hur- 
ried by.  Many  of  them  the  night  before  had  jammed 
Jordan  hall,  some  paying  tremendous  prices,  to  hear 
Gordon  in  his  widely-heralded  concert.  None  recog- 
nized their  hero ;  nor  his  divine  music ;  they  saw  only 
a  beggar. 

Perhaps  they  were  in  a  huiTy  for  the  sacred  fowl 
and  the  rest  of  the  big  feed.  All  ?  No.  A  little  girl 
dropped  her  three  pennies  into  the  cigar  box  of  the 
itinerant  music  vendor. 

So  -far,  the  test  confinned  Gordon's  fears.  But  he 
would  move  on  to  the  slums.  So  in  Scollay  Square 
he  played  five  minutes  and  collected  $1.24.  The  case 
seemed  conclusive.  Music  was  for  the  masses.  Big 
concerts  are  mainly  social  occasions. 

As  if  some  might  say  Boston  is  only  Boston  and 
anything  may  happen  in  such  a  place,  Gordon  lets  it 
be  known  that  he  once  made  a  similar  investigation 
in  Chicago  to  find  out  who  appreciated  music  for 
music's  sake  and  in  that  instance  the  ragtag  and 
bobtail  won  over  the  wealthy  elect  by  a  more  em- 
phatic ratio. 
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Gomper's  Memorial 


ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  completed  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  late  Samuel 
Gompers,  who  served  so  many  years  as  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  model  for  the  memorial  submitted  by  Robert 
I.  Aitken,  the  sculptor,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  and  the  Samuel  Gompers 
Memorial  Committee,  and  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  erected  has  been  selected. 

It  will  be  in  a  triangle,  a  block  from  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  Building.  Just  across  the 
street  there  is  another  triangle  in  which  a  status  of 
that  famous  fighter  for  liberty,  Robert  Burke,  will 
face  that  of  Gompers.  One  of  the  most  travelled 
streets  in  Washington  passes  between  the  two  tri- 
angles. 

Above  the  seated  figure  of  Mr.  Gompers  is  the 
Altar  of  Justice  at  which  he  persistently  pleaded 
for  justice  to  the  wage  earners  during  his  long  life- 
time. To  the  right,  as  we  look  at  the  picture, 
stands  the  figure  of  Liberty  and  behind  her  that  of 
Justice. 

Across  the  altar  of  Justice  two  figures  symbolic 
of  Labor  are  clasping  hands  with  Justice.  The 
mother  holding  her  child  to  her  breast  symbolizes 
the  protection  of  the  home.  The  child  at  the  right 
with  head  bowed  illustrates  the  appeal  being  made 
for  the  protection  of  children  from  industrial  ex- 


ploitation and  for  which  Mr.  Gompers  led  the  battle 
of  Labor. 

Many  artists  have  praised  the  model  of  the  memo- 
rial which  will  forever  stand  to  remind  the  people 
who  are  now  living  and  those  who  will  come  here- 
after of  the  work  of  Samuel  Gompers  in  the  inter- 
est of  liberty,  justice,  the  home  and  the  children.  It 
will  require  between  two  and  three  years  to  com- 
plete the  memorial. 

The  Labor  movement  of  the  country  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  providing  for  the  memorial. 


STATE  TROOPER  RIDES  DOWN  GIRL  IN 
READING  STRIKE 

Thousands  of  good-natured  Reading  hosiery 
unionists  and  sympathizers,  mingling  with  the  4,000 
Berkshire  employes  in  a  demonstration  at  their  noon 
hour  Nov.  18  stiffened  with  horror  when  a  young 
state  trooper  ran  amuck  in  the  crowd,  rode  into 
them,  clubbing  right  and  left,  and  trampled  one 
girl  and  one  man  worker.  The  girl's  arm  was 
broken.  Until  then  all  had  been  peaceful.  The 
strikers  were  jollying  the  Berkshire  workers,  and 
they,  who  yesterday  stood  apart  from  the  mass  of 
pickets,  this  time  mingled  with  them. 

About  200  have  come  out  of  the  Berkshire,  ac- 
cording to  John  W.  Edelman,  research  director  of 
the  hosiery  workers'  federation,  and  the  total  of 
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strikers  in  the  Reading  district  is  4,000.  The  Berk- 
shire, which  hes  outside  the  city,  draws  workers 
from  the  country  districts,  Edelman  explained,  and 
"it  takes  time  to  convince  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch." 
However,  he  said,  the  mill  is  seething  with  discus- 
sion, and  very  little  work  is  being  turned  out,  judg- 
ing by  the  number  of  gix)ups  seen  standing  at  win- 
dows. 

Although  the  Socialist  government  of  the  city  of 
Reading  promised  not  to  interfere  with  peaceful 
strikers,  the  county  government  is  practically  under 
the  control  of  the  Berkshire,  the  largest  hosiery  mill 
in  the  county — or  the  world,  for  that  matter.  It 
was  the  county  sheriff  who  called  state  troopers, 
at  Berkshire's  behest. 

All  strikers  and  sympathizers  concentrated  at  the 
Berkshire  during  the  day,  but  picket  lines  were 
scheduled  to  go  to  all  27  of  the  mills  by  evening  of 
November  18. 

 0  

REMOVING  SLUMS 

"In  many  cities,  notably  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Milwaukee,  concerted  efforts  are  being  made  to 
eliminate  these  districts,  New  York  organizing  a 
commission  headed  by  ex-Governor  Smith  to  plan 
for  future  action.  Philadelphia  is  contemplating 
wrecking  several  blocks  of  dilapidated  buildings, 
while  Milwaukee  is  going  ahead  with  its  original 
plans  of  making  extensive  improvements  in  its  sub- 
urbs, attracting  many  to  occupy  groups  of  well-built 
homes  within  their  means  either  as  renters  or  own- 
ers. 

"The  subject  has  been  given  considerable  thought 
by  Chicago  builders  and  it  is  believed  they  will 
recommend  that  a  Building  Congress  be  organized 
consisting  of  architects,  builders,  bankers,  realtors, 
engineers,  and  others  interested,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  immediate  survey  of  conditions  regard- 
ing the  so-called  slum  districts  and  go  into  the  sub- 
ject of  what  is  needed  for  Chicago  in  the  way  of 
building  of  any  kind. 

"It  is  proposed  to  ascertain  if  Chicago  is  really 
overbuilt  as  some  insist  and  what  can  be  done  to 
stimulate  construction  in  those  localities  where 
buildings  are  needed.  This  Congress  could  readily 
determine  what  kind  of  structure  Chicago  needs  or 
does  not  need.  Some  movement  of  this  kind  is  sure- 
ly needed  not  only  to  find  out  the  truth  but  to  plan 
wisely  and  carefully  for  the  future.  An  action  of 
this  kind  is  necessary  to  keep  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  necessity  of  keeping  construction  work 
going,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  more  activity  in  that 
line  in  the  minds  of  the  building  public." 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  that  Chicago  will 
shortly  join  the  ranks  of  those  cities  where  Building 


Congresses  have  already  been  organized  and  placed 
in  operation.  Other  cities  also  are  contemplating 
the  same  kind  of  reorganizations,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  appears  that  all  factors  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  meeting  on  a  common  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  sound  industry  regulated  and  con- 
trolled in  accordance  with  sound  economic  princi- 
ples of  operation  and  merchandising. 

 0  

12-YEAR  RETROSPECT 

"The  United  States  is  spending  twice  as  much  in 
its  war  budget  as  in  1914,  when  the  World  War 
started,"  said  Josephus  Daniels  in  an  Asheville,  N. 
C,  Armistice  Day  address.  He  is  publisher  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Wilson. 

"World  debts  due  to  war  costs  have  mounted  since 
1914  from  45  billion  to  255  billion  dollars,"  said  Mr. 
Daniels.  "Is  it  any  wonder  that  distress  is  the  sig- 
nal displayed  by  every  country  under  the  sun?  You 
can't  kill  8,000,000  men,  wound  and  maim  20,000,000 
and  burn  up  the  savings  of  a  country  without  dis- 
location. 

"The  soldier  or  sailor  on  November  11, 1930,  view- 
ing the  tread  of  mighty  armies,  the  burden  of  mili- 
tary forces,  the  cost  of  pensions  and  rehabilitation, 
and  the  crushing  taxation  and  debts  is  asking:  'What 
about  the  war  against  war  for  which  we  thought  we 
enlisted?'  He  is  told  that  the  Washington,  Geneva 
and  London  conferences  have  eventuated  in  agree- 
ments to  end  competition  in  war  expenses,  that  the 
Briand-Kellogg  treaty  looks  to  the  outlawry  of  war, 
and  that  eventually  the  dream  of  peace  may  be  real- 
ized. What  is  his  reaction  to  these  assurances  ?  He 
looks  about  the  world  and  what  does  he  see?  A  de- 
vastating civil  war  in  China  in  spite  of  the  so-calTed 
guarantees  from  the  five-power  pact  negotiated  at 
the  Washington  Conference ;  revolution  with  changes 
in  president  in  four  of  the  ten  South  American  re- 
publics; one-third  of  Europe  under  dictatorships 
and  the  balance  in  unrest;  near-war  and  conflict  in 
India,  Egypt  and  danger  spots  in  the  Near  East  and 
elsewhere.  If  all  the  expenditure  of  five  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  had  brought  peace  and  guarantees  of 
peace,  the  soldier  reflects  it  would  be  worth  what  it 
cost.  But  he  asks  himself:  'Has  it  brought  the 
promised  peace  and  stability?'  A  seething  and  dis- 
satisfied world  brings  no  satisfactory  answer." 
 0  

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Company  has  volun- 
tarily adopted  the  Forty-Hour-a-Week  plan  as  an 
equitable  solution  of  the  unemployment  situation. 
This  company  is  the  manufacturer  of  Union- 
made  Clothing  and  employs  2,500  united  Garment 
Workers. 
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From  Green's  Great 

Here  are  notable  extracts  from  the  speech  delivered  by 
President  Green  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  at  Danville,  Va.,  Tuesday 
night,  December  30,  in  which  he  made  his  striking  peace 
proposal: 

QUR  great  organization  is  a  constructive  move- 
ment. We  want  a  practical,  creative  movement. 
One  that  will  develop  .  .  .  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. One  that  will  train  men  and  women  to  be 
more  efficient.  We  want  them  to  be  the  best  type 
of  workers.  We  want  them  to  have  a  decent  wage 
and  in  exchange  we  want  industry  to  be  given  the 
best  type  of  labor.  We  want  to  develop  understand- 
ing between  employer  and  employe  to  reduce  indus- 
trial conflict.  We  want  to  bring  understanding  be- 
tween the  worker  and  the  management.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  any  destructive  force  as 
soon  as  it  shows  itself  and  establish  trade  union 
organizations  of  working  men  and  women.  If  men 
and  women  in  Danville  had  been  organized  and  had 
been  permitted  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  man- 
agement of  these  mills  there  would  have  been  no 
strike  in  Danville.   Peace  would  be  prevaiUng. 

*  *  * 

I  say  to  the  employers  here  and  elsewhere  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  crush  the  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions of  working  men  and  women.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  keep  working  men  and  women  in  America 
from  organizing  into  unions  as  it  is  to  turn  back 
the  resistless  tides  of  the  sea.  Men  and  women  will 
join  unions  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  they 
will  join  something  else. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  wrong 
when  conditions  like  these  in  Danville  should  con- 
tinue. Something  wrong  when  men  and  women 
must  sacrifice  and  suffer — business  men  are  made 
to  suffer — churches  feel  the  conflict.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  when  such  a  condition  prevails.  Real- 
izing that  something  is  wrong  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  loves  peace  and  tran- 
quility to  bring  to  earth  such  a  condition  and  estab- 
lish a  fair  deal  and  social  justice  between  men  and 
women. 

*  *  * 

It  has  only  been  a  few  days  ago  since  the  nations 
■of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  cele- 
brated Christmas  Day.  Because  about  2,000  years 
ago  there  was  born  in  Bethlehem  a  Savior  who  was 
Christ  the  Lord,  we  celebrate  each  year  His  birth, 
Christmas  Day.  While  the  shepherds  kept  the 
flocks  the  angels  sang  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
ward men.  For  2,000  years  we  have  tried  to  estab- 


Speech  at  Danville 

lish  that  principle,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  failed 
utterly  in  Danville. 

*  *  * 

I  am  happy  indeed  in  coming  here  tonight  finding 
out  that  there  is  a  wonderful  spirit  of  solidarity 
existing  among  the  working  men  and  women  in  this 
strike.  I  am  amazed  to  hear  such  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm and  loyalty.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  tragic  if  there  should  come  to  this  gathering 
anything  short  of  full  and  complete  success.  You 
deserve  to  win.  You  deserve  victory.  You  deserve 
to  secure  out  of  this  sacrifice  a  noble  settlement. 

I  am  so  full  of  enthusiasm  that  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  there  will  be  a  settlement  that  will 
bring  peace  and  honor  to  you.  I  wish  to  bring  to 
you  the  greetings  of  fellow  trade  unionists  of  all 
sections  of  the  land.  Every  trade  unionist  in  Amer- 
ica, numbering  more  than  five  million,  and  all  their 
friends  tonight  are  thinking  about  their  striking 
friends  in  Danville.  Everyone  of  them  are  inter- 
ested in  your  welfare,  and  the  great  object  that  you 
are  trying  to  realize.  A  great  army  of  working 
people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  linked 
with  you  in  a  common  cause  so  that  you  may  win, 
not  a  dominant,  autocratic  victory,  but  justice  for 
yourselves  and  your  families. 

*  *  * 

I  am  thinking  about  the  underlying  causes  of  this 
controversy.  Are  you  seeking  to  do  injury,  or  do 
some  one  a  great  wrong?  Is  it  an  ignoble  cause? 
I  recall  about  one  year  ago  when  a  committee  of 
men  called  upon  me  in  Richmond.  All  were  strang- 
ers to  me.  They  were  introduced  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Virginia  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
These  workers  wanted  a  trade  union  affiliated  with 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  It  was  the  desire  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  the  textile  mills.  I  was  advised 
that  a  form  of  industrial  democracy  had  been  estab- 
lished, but  had  failed  in  practice  and  purpose.  It 
had  been  tried  .  .  .  but  this  "noble  experiment" 
failed,  so  they  sought  the  opportunity  to  form  a 
union  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  U.  T.  W. 
came  here  at  their  request  and  your  request.  A 
splendid  organization  has  been  formed  by  men  and 
women  who  are  not  surpassed  in  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

*  *  * 

Trouble  began.  It  was  made  a  crime  to  join  a 
union.  Men  and  women  were  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living.  They  were  deprived  of 
work  for  joining  a  union  in  free  America.    In  a 
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climax  of  discontent  men  and  women,  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  injustice,  this  strike  took  place. 
You  are  in  the  fourth  month  of  this  industrial  con- 
flict. In  other  speeches  I  have  quoted  many  emi- 
nent men  of  national  reputation  representatives, 
ministers  of  churches,  members  of  the  bar — all  of 
them  paying  compliments  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  If 
these  men  and  women  were  right,  when  did  it  be- 
come wrong  to  join  a  union?  If  men  have  no  right 
to  join  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  united  with  their  fellow 
men  for  the  noble  purpose  of  righting  their  wrongs, 
then  the  A.  F.  of  L.  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
in  America.  Sometime  ago  a  large  employer  of 
labor  passed  away  to  the  great  beyond.  Daniel 
Guggenheim — employed  thousands  of  men  belong- 
ing to  a  union  affiliated  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  What 
did  he  say  about  trade  unions?  He  said,  "I  favor 
labor  unions  because  unionism  sometimes  helps  the 
workers  in  their  disputes  with  capital  and  capital 
sometimes  gets  very  arbitrary.  .  .  .  Labor  has  a 
perfect  right  to  organize  and  we  have  never  tried 
to  stop  our  men  from  joining  unions." 


Instead  of  peace  it  is  hate.  Enmity  between 
friends  and  families.  What  has  religion  done  here 
and  what  have  the  friends  of  religion  done  here? 
If  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Master  we  want 
to  practice  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  like  the 
Pharisees,  "I  am  holier  than  thou."  We  must  in  our 
actions  show  that  we  believe  in  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men. 


The  Bible  is  with  you,  the  people  are  with  you, 
the  trade  unionists  are  with  you.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  great  power  behind  the  universe  will  not 
permit  the  imposition  of  such  a  wrong  upon  such  a 
gi'oup  of  men  and  women  living  in  the  city  of  Dan- 
ville. With  God  Almighty  with  you,  the  trade 
unionists  and  the  people  with  you,  you  cannot  lose 
this  strike. 


If  this  corporation  would  win  it  would  lose  in  the 
end.  Justice  still  rules  in  the  councils  of  men.  I 
am  not  going  to  speak  in  terms  of  denunciation.  I 
come  here  extending  the  hand  of  peace — industrial 
peace.  I  strive  to  see  established  in  this  community 
understanding,  co-operation  and  good  will. 
*       *  * 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  these  plants  and  lay  at 
the  disposal  of  these  plants  the  good  will  of  the 
millions  of  working  men  and  women  in  America. 
There  are  many  merchants  and  manufacturing 
•  '  ■-"^      no  classify  good  will  as  a  very  valuable  part 


of  their  assets.  Could  this  plant  place  a  proper 
valuation  on  the  good  will  your  labor  movement 
could  bring  to  them  in  the  event  of  a  proper  and 
right  settlement  between  themselves  and  your 
union?  It  would  help  market  their  product.  It 
would  create  millions  of  customers. 

*  *  * 

You  have  won  respect  from  all  classes  of  people. 
You  have  fought  like  crusaders.  You  have  fought 
like  men  and  women  who  have  been  moved  by  some 
religious  motive.  Men  and  women  who  have  fought 
like  you  have  fought  cannot  be  subdued.  There 
would  be  a  feeling  of  rebellion. 

*  *  * 

Here,  standing  in  Danville,  I  propose  that  this 
strike  be  settled  on  this  basis: 

I  propose  that  all  working  men  and  women  who 
were  employed  in  these  Dan  River  cotton  mills  re- 
turn to  work  immediately  and  without  discrimina- 
tion, with  the  right  to  join  and  remain  members  of 
the  union  if  they  wish. 

I  propose  that  immediately  after  they  have  re- 
turned to  work  all  questions  in  dispute  be  referred 
to  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  two  representing  the 
company  and  two  representing  the  workers  and 
that  the  fifth  arbitration  be  Admiral  Byrd  or  Gov- 
ernor Byrd. 

All  questions  that  cannot  be  settled  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  workers  and  representatives  of  the 
management  be  referred  to  either  of  these  men  of 
Virginia  for  final  decision  and  both  sides  abide  by 
the  decision  rendered. 

Could  anything  be  fairer  than  that? 

Could  these  men  be  rejected  by  any  man  who 
wanted  to  be  fair? 

If  this  proposal  is  rejected  by  the  corporation, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of 
the  people  in  Danville?  I  want  the  people  of  the 
American  continent  to  understand  the  proposal  and 
I  challenge  this  corporation  to  say  to  the  people  of 
America  that  we  will  not  accept  the  Byrds  as  arbi- 
trators.   I  rest  my  case  there. 

I  maintain  that  a  corporation  that  refuses  to 
arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  fellow  workers 
when  the  arbitrators  named  are  so  outstanding  as 
the  Byrds,  has  forfeited  every  right  to  protection, 
legal,  moral  or  otherwise. 

 0  

Mr.  Goodsole — Dear  me!  Don't  you  boys  know 
you  should  arbitrate  your  difficulties  and  not  fight 
over  them? 

Battling  Bobbie — I  did  arbitrate  one  and  this  is 
the  arbitrator  I'm  lickin'. 
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Start  The New  Year  Right 


The  only  book  in  print  that  explains  and  illustrates  the  laying  out 
and  erection  of  work  for  lathers  in  a  practical  manner. 

You  do  not  need  a  college  education  to  understand  the  contents  of 
this  book.    The  average  lather  can  understand  everything  it  contains. 

Its  usefulness  for  ready  reference,  time  saving  methods  and  self  ex- 
planatory diagrams  make  it  indispensable  to  the  progressive  journeyman 
and  ambitious  apprentice. 

This  book  has  the  endorsement  of  President  McSorley  and  all  the 
other  International  Officers  of  the  L.  I.  U.,  also  of  President  Colleran  and 
all  the  International  Officers  of  the  0.  P.  &  C.  F.  I.  A.  and  hundreds  of 
others. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  SOLD  TO  YOU  WITH  THE  UNDERSTANDING 
THAT  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFIED,  YOU  MAY  RETURN 
IT  AND  RECEIVE  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 
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Suspended  Ceilings,  Degrees,  Drawing  Instruments  and  their 
Uses,  Bisecting  Hangers,  Hyperbolas  and  Parabolas,  Hoisting 
Iron,  Lunettes  and  Penetrations  (30  large  illustrations), 
Measuring  Iron,  Templet  Construction  and  their  Uses,  Tri- 
angles, Squares,  Hexagons,  Heptagons,  Octagons  (10  methods), 
Nonagons,  Decagons,  etc.,  etc. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


TOO    MUCH  MONEY 


JNFLATION   means,   fundamentally,   too  much 
money  in  proportion  to  the  real  wealth  and  in- 
come. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  while  inflation  is  going  on, 
the  general  public  finds  it  hard  to  admit  that  there 
can  be  too  much  money.  Money,  however  abund- 
ant, always  seems  scarce. 

After  a  rapid  inflation  once  starts,  the  clamor  for 
more  money  often  grows  louder  and  louder. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  money  illusion 
in  relation  to  inflation  may  be  found  in  Germany. 
The  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  speaking  before 
the  Reichstag,  on  August  7,  1923,  flatly  stated,  "The 
note  issue  at  present  amounts  to  63,000,000,000,000,- 
000 ;  in  a  few  days  we  shall  be  able  to  issue  in  one 
day  two-thirds  of  the  total  circulation."  The  strang- 
est thing  was  the  matter  of  course  way  in  which  this 
casual  announcement  was  received.  Here  was  in- 
flation going  on  at  tenific  speed  and  ever  accelerat- 
ing, yet  no  one  seemed  to  care  how  it  would  inevit- 
ably end. 

This  heedless  optimism  reminds  one  of  the  defini- 
tion of  an  optimist,  suggested  by  a  famous  Yale  wit 
(William  Lyon  Phelps) ,  as  a  man  who,  having  fallen 
out  of  a  nineteenth  story  window,  was  heard  to  mut- 
ter just  before  striking  ground,  "So  far  so  good." 

A  few,  of  course,  grow  rich  during  inflation  by 
going  into  debt  and  then  having  their  debts  virtual- 
ly wiped  out  by  that  inflation.  Hugo  Stinnes,  the 
famous  war-time  millionaire  of  Germany,  was  an 
outstanding  example.  Some-times  the  same  people 
or  families  who  profited  by  inflation  got  caught  in 
the  reverse  tide  of  deflation,  and  were  ruined.  The 
Stinnes  heirs  were  examples. 

Even  America  has  not  escaped  these  evils.  A 
workingman  who,  in  1896,  had  put  one  hundred  dol- 
lars into  a  savings  bank  found,  in  1920,  that  his 
principal,  plus  compound  interest  at  4V^  per  cent, 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  dollars.    On  the 
ce  of  it  he  had  his  principal  back  and  in  addition 
iOO  of  profit,  or  accumulated  interest.    This  $200 
:-mc;d  a  genuine  reward  of  thrift.    But  it  was  an 
profit.    The  appearance  of  profit  was  due 


to  a  sort  of  bogus  accounting  in  terms  of  a  varying 
dollar. 

When  our  American  depositor  came  to  spend  his 
$300  in  1920  he  found  prices  nearly  four  times  as 
high  as  they  had  been  in  1896;  consequently  his 
entire  accumulation  of  $300  would  buy  only  about 
three-quarters  as  much  as  his  original  $100  would 
buy  in  1896.  He  would  have  come  off  better  if  he 
had  spent  his  $100  in  1896.  If  he  had  turned  his 
$100  into  furniture,  jewelry  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative commodity  in  1896  and  simply  held  that 
commodity  until  1920,  he  would  have  had  the  use 
and  benefit  of  it  during  all  that  period,  together 
with  a  big  advantage  over  the  man  who  saved;  for 
this  commodity  would  have  "appreciated"  about 
fourfold.  As  it  was,  his  only  reward  of  thrift  was 
punishment.  He  had  really  lost,  not  only  his  inter- 
est, but  also  part  of  his  principal. 

It  can  all  be  put  in  figures.  He  deposited  100  dol- 
lars in  1896.  In  1920,  each  of  these  dollars  was 
worth  26  2-3  cents  of  the  1896  buying  standard.  He 
took  out  300  dollars  in  1920,  worth  300  x  .26  2-3  = 
80  dollars  of  the  1896  standard.  In  short,  he  put  in 
100  dollars  and  took  out  the  equivalent  of  80  such 
dollars.  Instead  of  having,  as  interest,  something 
over  and  above  his  $100  of  principal  he  had  really 
lost  20  dollars  of  his  original  principal.  Instead  of 
receiving  a  reward  for  his  self-denial,  the  saver  was 
heavily  mulcted  for  his  abstinence  and  forethought 
by  our  will-o'-the-wisp  dollar.  There  was  really  no 
such  thing  as  interest.  It  was  all  wiped  out  by  the 
fall  of  the  dollar.  If  the  reader  is  astonished  and 
incredulous  to  learn  that  our  magic  dollar  made  in- 
terest vanish,  it  is  because  the  money  illusion  has 
hitherto  hid  the  truth  from  him. 

Any  gold  bond  bought  in  1896  and  running  to 
1920,  or  any  intermediate  date,  proved  to  be  a  verit- 
able gold  brick.  Yet,  because  of  the  money  illusion, 
even  to  this  day  few  know  it.  Yale  University  lost 
heavily  during  the  no-interest  period.  Yale  had  re- 
cently to  ask  for  a  further  endowment  of  $20,000,- 
000,  largely,  as  President  Angell  said,  because  of  the 
fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  About 
$7,000,000  of  the  new  endowment  was  required  to 
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restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  income  from 
the  bonds,  mortgages  and  notes  held  in  1914.  Of 
course,  the  same  sort  of  losses  were  sustained  by 
other  endowed  universities,  foundations,  hospitals 
and  churches. 


MILL  BARONS  PLAY  USUAL  DESPERATE 
GAME 

J^EARLY  1,000  soldiers  are  in  Danville,  where 
4,500  textile  workers  are  striking  for  the  right 
to  organize  and  against  wage  cuts  and  speed-up  sys- 
tems. 

The  governor  of  Virginia  was  snubbed  when  he 
asked  the  mill  management  to  arbitrate  differences. 
"We  have  nothing  to  arbitrate"  replied  the  indus- 
trial oligarchs. 

The  strike  has  been  on  for  two  months,  with  the 
workers  as  determined  as  ever. 

The  usual  has  happened.  A  "riot"  was  staged  by 
unknown  parties.  The  unionists  insist  that  the 
"rioters"  were  Communists  and  strikebreakers. 

The  sheriff  called  for  troops  and  the  governor 
rushed  several  hundred  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  mill 
managers  who  "have  nothing  to  arbitrate." 

The  pui-pose  of  the  militia  was  quickly  evident. 
Their  first  move  was  to  drive  pickets  from  the 
streets  and  smash  tents  and  wind  shelters  used  by 
the  pickets.  The  governor,  later,  modified  the 
picket  order,  following  angry  protests  by  the  work- 
ers. 

There  is  one  soldier  in  Danville  for  every  four 
strikers.  The  soldiers  are  equipped  with  rifles, 
bayonets,  gas  bombs  and  machine  guns.  Opposing 
them  are  hungry  strikers  who  plead  that  the  dispute 
may  be  arbitrated,  and  who  point  to  their  nine  weeks 
of  law  observance  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

The  soldiers  are  enforcing  a  "law  and  order"  stan- 
dard that  is  favored  by  those  who  placed  them  in 
Danville  —  industrial  oligarchs  and  their  political 
agents. 

This  "law  and  order"  means  that  the  rights  of 
strikers  shall  be  ignored  and  that  they  must  be 
driven  back  to  wage  cuts,  speed-ups  and  the  mill- 
controlled  "union." 

Mill  managers,  who  "have  nothing  to  arbitrate," 
only  know  this  brand  of  "law  and  order."  Iz  is  their 
ideal  of  government. 

The  militia  invasion  in  Danville  will  be  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  taxpayers,  but  industrial  oligarchs  and 
their  political  agents  will  consider  this  a  good  in- 
vestment if  their  ideal  of  "law  and  order"  prevails — 
if  the  Textile  Workers'  Union  is  smashed  and  if  wa-^^e 
cuts  and  speed-ups  are  enforced. 

This  brand  of  "law  and  order"  is  the  price  a  negli- 
gent society  must  pay. 


Organized  labor  will  eventually  create  a  social 
consciousness  that  will  not  permit  the  state  militia 
to  be  used  as  pawns  by  employers  who  refuse  to  arbi- 
trate attempts  to  lower  living  standards  and  who 
deny  workers  the  right  to  organize. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  employers  must 
publicly  defend  such  unsocial  acts. 

They  will  fail  to  conceal  their  purpose  by  foment- 
ing riot  and  then  have  troops  drive  pickets  off  the 
streets  to  maintain  their  system  of  "law  and  order." 

 0  

THE  SEARCH  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

A  story  is  told  about  the  great  Chinese  philos- 
opher, Confucius,  which  we  may  all  take  to  heart. 

He  was  called  the  "Wise  One"  by  his  followers, 
although  he  insists  that  he  was  merely  a  seeker 
after  wisdom. 

A  young  man  came  to  Confucius  and  asked  how 
he  might  make  himself  wise. 

Confucius  answered  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  show  him.  He  started  away  and  asked 
the  young  man  to  follow  him. 

They  came  to  a  stream.  Confucius  waded  into  it 
until  the  water  was  waist  deep.  The  young  man 
came  after  him. 

Suddenly  Confucius  turned  and  tripped  his  com- 
panion, and  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  held  his  head 
under  water. 

When  the  young  man  was  half  drowned  Confucius 
let  him  up  and  helped  him  to  the  shore. 

"What  did  you  desire  most  of  all  when  your  head 
was  under  water?"  asked  Confucius,  when  his  com- 
panion had  recovered. 

"I  wanted  air,  of  course,"  was  the  reply. 

"The  first  step  you  should  take  in  getting  wis- 
dom," Confucius  answered,  "is  to  desire  to  have  it 
as  much  as  you  desired  the  air  when  you  were 
under  water." 

The  advice  of  Confucius  is  good  at  all  times. 

We  should  desire  to  have  all  the  knowledge  pos- 
sible that  will  help  us  in  making  more  efficient  the 
big  forward  drive  for  humanity. 
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Imported? 

Angry  Customer — "These  eggs  aren't  fresh," 

Indignant  Grocer — "Not  fresh?  Why,  the  boy 
brought  them  from  the  country  this  mommg." 

Customer — "What  country?" 

 0  

Salesman  (dining  at  a  small-town  hotel) — "Why 
does  that  dog  sit  there  and  watch  me  all  the  time  ?" 

Waiter — "You've  got  the  plate  he  usually  eats 
from,  sir." — Exchange. 

 0  

Putting  One  Over  on  Him 

She — "John,  did  you  mail  that  letter  I  gave  you?" 

John — "Yes,  mam.  I  remember  very  distinctly 
mailing  it  in  the  first  mailbox  I  came  to.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  it  isn't  in  any  of  my  pockets." 

She — "That  will  do,  John.  I  gave  you  no  letter  to 
mail." — Annapolis  Log. 

 0  

"Now  who  remembers  the  name  of  the  animal  we 
were  talking  about  yesterday,"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Please  sir,  the  warmer." 

'The  wanner!  What  nonsense — there's  no  such 
animal." 

Another  little  hand  shot  up. 
'Tlease  sir,  he  means  the  otter!" 


An  Aberdonian  Bequest 

"Did  you  know  that  MacGregor  died  and  left 
ever>'thing  he  had  to  an  orphan's  home?" 
"No!    What  did  he  leave?" 
"Ten  children." 


An  old  colored  man  expressed  a  desire  to  join  a 
fashionable  city  church,  and  the  minister  thinking 
he  would  not  be  happy  among  the  white  folks,  but 
not  wanting  to  hurt  his  feelings,  told  him  to  go  home 
and  pray  over  it.  In  a  few  days  the  colored  man 
came  back. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it  by  this  time?"  asked 
the  preacher. 

"Well  sah,"  replied  the  colored  man,  "ah  prayed 
an'  prayed  an'  de  good  Lawd  he  says  to  me:  Rastus 
ah  wouldn't  bother  mah  haid  about  dat  no  mo'. 
Ah've  been  trying  to  git  into  dat  church  myself  fo' 
r  '  tv/enty  yeahs  an'  ah  ain't  succeeded  yet." 


A  Wee  Bit  O*  Scotch 

There  was  a  vacancy  in  a  Scottish  church  a  strange 
minister  was  about  to  preach  as  a  candidate. 

"Are  you  a  'paper'  minister?"  asked  the  beadle. 

The  candidate  replied  that  he  usually  read  his 
discourse. 

"Oh,  that's  a'  richt,  then!  When  a  man  has  a 
paper  we  ken  he'll  end  where  the  paper  ends,  but 
when  he  has  no  paper.  Heaven  only  knows  when 
he'll  stop." 

 0  

A  group  of  men  at  the  club  were  discussing  the 
color  of  their  wives'  hair,  and  Jones  was  the  only 
man  who  couldn't  remember.  He  decided  to  rush 
right  home  and  find  out.  Dashing  into  the  living 
room  he  found  his  wife  sitting  on  the  davenport; 
he  looked  at  her  hair,  and  cried: 

"Brown!" 

And  from  behind  the  davenport  came  a  sur- 
prised voice: 

"Now,  how  did  you  know  I  was  here?" 

 0  

Dictionary  Publishers — Please  Copy! 

A  Scotchman  was  the  recipient  of  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  attend  a  social,  and  upon  this  printed  invi- 
tation appeared  inconspicuously  in  the  lefthand  cor- 
ner the  words — "Food  Gratis."  Not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  this  expression,  he  did  not  attend  the 
function.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  uncon- 
scious before  a  dictionary. 


Tommy's  Trouble 

On  his  way  home  from  school,  Tommy  looked  sad 
and  worried. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  a  sympathetic  old  lady, 
"what  is  troubling  you,  my  little  man?" 

"Dyspepsia  and  rhematism,"  replied  Tommy. 

"Oh,  surely  not,"  said  the  old  lady;  "how  can 
that  be?" 

"Teacher  caned  me  'cause  I  couldn't  spell  them," 
answered  Tommy  dismally. 

 0  

Flavor  Didn't  Last 
Near-sighted  Old  Man  (eating  a  box  of  loose-leaf 
reinforcements) :   "Well,  by  heck,  these  Life  Savers 
don't  taste  like  they  used  to." — Arizona  Kitty-Kat. 
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Unspeakable! 
Mrs.  Withers  had  been  to  the  talking  pictures  for 

for  the  first  time. 

"  'Ow  did  yer  like  it,  Nell?"  asked  her  friend, 
"All  right  enough,  but  to  tell  yer  the  truth,  I 

rather  'ave  been  to  one  of  the  old  unspeakable 

ones." 

 o  

The  boat  was  sinking.  The  skipper  rushed  up  to 
a  crowd  of  scared  passengers.  "Who  among  you 
can  pray?"  he  asked  them. 

"I  can,"  answered  the  minister. 

"Then  start  'er  up,  parson,"  ordered  the  skipper. 
"The  rest  of  you  put  on  life  preservers.  We're 
one  short." — Exchange. 


In  Aberdeen  Again 

Factory  Hand:  "I  have  been  here  for  ten  years. 
Sir,  doing  three  men's  work  for  one  man's  money,  and 
now  I  want  a  raise." 

Employer:  "I  doot  I  canna  gie  ye  that,  but  if 
ye'll  tell  me  the  names  of  the  ither  twa  men,  I'll 
sack  'em." 


The  stout  man  on  the  scales  was  eagerly  watched 
by  two  small  boys. 

The  man  dropped  in  his  cent,  but  the  machine 
was  out  of  order  and  registered  only  75  pounds. 

"Good-night,  Bill!"  gasped  one  of  the  youngsters 
in  amazement.    "He's  hollow!" — Exchange. 


Post-Mortem  Glee 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  boost  the  sale  of  pho- 
tographs she  had  had  done  of  the  class. 

"Now,  children,"  she  said,  "just  imagine  how 
you'll  enjoy  looking  at  this  photograph  when  you 
grow  up.  As  you  look  at  it  you'll  say  to  yourselves. 
There's  Jeannie,  she's  a  nurse;  and  there's  Tom, 
he's  a  barber;  and — '  " 

"And  there's  teaher;  she's  dead,"  said  a  pert 
voice  from  the  middle  of  the  class. 
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"What's  the  matter,  Bobby?  Why  are  you  cry- 
ing?" 

"Aw,  my  kite  won't  fly,  and  my  dad  made  it  out 
of  fly  paper,too." — Notre  Dame  Juggler. 


Kindred  Spirits 

Mrs.  Brown — "Do  you  know,  our  new  minister  is 
just  wonderful.  He  brings  home  to  you  things  that 
you  never  saw  before." 

Mrs.  Jones — "That's  nothing;  our  laundry-man 
does  the  same  thing." 

 o  

The  chief  engineer  and  the  master  mechanic  had 
spent  the  evening  together.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  M.  M.  was  a  little  hesitant  about  going  home. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  if  you  don't  want  to  dis- 
turb your  wife,"  said  the  chief. 

"When  you  get  in  the  house,  undress  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  fold  your  clothes  neatly,  then  creep 
quietly  up  the  steps  to  your  own  room." 

They  met  the  next  morning  at  the  plant.  "How 
did  you  get  on,"  asked  the  chief. 

"Rotten,"  replied  the  M.  M.  "I  did  just  as  you 
told  me.  I  undressed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  I 
folded  my  clothes  neatly.  I  crept  quietly  up  the 
steps.  But  when  I  reached  the  top  it  was  the  ele- 
vated station." — Exchanged. 


The  Old  Safe  Days 

Grandmother — "When  I  was  a  girl  we  used  to 
keep  our  money  in  our  stocking  tops." 

Granddaughter — "Awfully  risky  nowadays,  grand- 
ma, to  put  it  where  it  could  be  seen  so  easily." 

 0  

Evidently 

"Doctor,"  said  the  lady  patient,  "I  suffer  a  great 
deal  with  my  eyes." 

"Everybody  does,  madam,"  replied  the  M.  D.; 
"but  you  would  probably  suffer  a  great  deal  more 
without  'em." 

 0  

As  the  old  lady  strolled  through  the  park,  two 
urchins  confronted  her. 

"I  say,  lady,"  said  the  taller  of  the  two,  "my 
brother  does  fine  imitashings.  Give  'im  a  penny  and 
he'll  imitate  a  hen." 

"Dear,  dear!"  smiled  the  old  lady.  "And  what 
will  he  do — will  he  cackle?" 

"No,"  replied  the  lad,  with  a  look  of  contempt, 
"  'e  won't  do  no  cheap  imitashings  o'  that  sort.  'E'U 
eat  a  worm!" 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARIZONA 

LOWELL,  ARIZ. — School:  $174,345.  R.  E.  McKee,  1918 
Texas  St.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  contr. 

CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY,  CALIF.— Students  Publishing  Bldg.:  $250.- 
000.  G.  W.  Kelham,  315  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, archt. 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. — Residential  Bldg.:  $275,000.  10 
sty.  Herbert  M.  Baruch,  Corp.,  1015  Lincoln  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  contr. 

WESTWOOD,  CALIF. — Marymount  College  of  the  West: 
to  exceed  $150,000.  R.  Montgomery,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Proposed. 
— Roman  Catholic  Church:  $500,000.  Timber  church, 
school,  rectory.  H.  C.  Newton  and  R.  D.  Murray,  502 
Architects  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Proposed. 

CONNECTICUT 

DANBURY,  CONN. — Trade  School:   $150,000.    City.  Pro- 


MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. — St.  Sebastian  R.  C.  Church: 
$150,000.  1  sty.  R.  G.  Gorriani,  175  Green  St.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.     Maturity  in  spring. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. — Mary  Richardson  Hawley  Mem- 
orial Library:  $150,000.  Carlson  &  Torrell  Co.,  50 
Dwight  St.,  contr. 

SIMBSBURY,  CONN.— Memorial  Hall:  $350,000.  2  sty. 
Smith  &  Bassette,  36  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  archts. 

WASHINGTON,  CONN.— Town  Hall:  $150,000.  C.  Clark, 
101  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  Proposed. 

DELAWARE 

LINCOLN,  DEL. — Delaware  School  Foundation:  $150,000. 
2  sty.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Branford  Place,  New- 
ark, N.  J.    Maturity  indefinite. 

NEWARK,  DEL. — Delaware  School  Foundation:  $150,000. 
2  sty.  H.  John  Homan  Co.,  18th  and  Cherry  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGIA 

MACON,  GA.— Midland  City  Hotel  Co.:  $400,000.  6  sty. 
Angle  Blackford  Co.,  American  Exchange  Bank  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  contr. 

IDAHO 

TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO.— Hotel,  Theatre:  $400,000.  8  sty. 
S.  W.  Winburn,  Beason  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
archt. 

ILLINOIS 

ALTON,  ILL. — St.  Mary's  Catholic  Parish:  $200,000. 
School,  2  sty.  sisters'  home.  H.  P.  Hess,  1001  Am- 
bassador Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  archt.  Proposed. 

INDIANA 

EMLVENCE,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  Henkel  &  Han- 
son, Connersville,  archts. 

JKFPERSONVILLE,  IND.— Schools:  $155,000.  Jefferson- 
viile  School  to  W.  A.  Gutzwiller,  Batesville;  Port  Ful- 
lon  S':hool  to  Voight  Corp.,  Jeffersonville;  Ingram- 
■  iil*;  .Scliool  to  A.  Ettel,  Jeffersonville. 

i^bR\XON,  IND. — School,  includin.g  Gymnasium,  Auditor- 
ium:  $150,000.    C.  Beeson,  CrawfordsvlUe.  Proposed. 

ROCKVILLE,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  H.  L.  Fillinger, 
Daca,  arch.  Prosposed. 


IOWA 

FT.  DODGE,  IOWA. — Junior  High  School:    $225,000.  E. 

0.  Damon,  Jr.,  1'9  East  Mason  Bldg.,  and  F.  W.  Grif- 
fith, 400  Snell  Bldg.,  assoc.  archts.  Proposed. 

KENTUCKY 

COVINGTON,  KY.— School:  $209,353.  3  sty.  G.  Lu- 
brecht,  York  St.,  contr. 

LOUISUNA 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. — Capitol:  $2,950,987.  33  sty.  Geo. 
A.  Fuller  Co.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pro- 
posed. 

OPELOUSAS,  LA.— City  Hall  and  Theatre:    $265,000.  2 

•ty.    I.  C.  Carter,  Lake  Charles,  archts.  Proposed. 
RAYVILLE,  LA. — Richland  Parish  High   School:  $134,- 

184.     3  sty.,  1  sty.   basement  gymnasium.     W.  M. 

Werner,  Shreveport,  contr. 
SICILY  ISLAND,  LA.— High  School:    $66,000.    Albert  G. 

Sims,  Sr.,  Lake  Village,  La.,  contr. 

MAINE 

PORTLAND,  ME. — Residential  Building:  $275,00.  4  sty. 
F.  A.  Rumery  Co.,  533  Forest  Ave.,  contr. 

RUMFORD,  ME. — High  School  Addition:  $150,000.  Al- 
tering and  constructing  2  sty.  addition,  incl.  gymna- 
sium, auditorium.  Town,  L.  E.  Williams,  supt.  schools. 
Proposed. 

MARYLAND 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD.— Church,  Rectory:  $250,000.  J. 
J.  Raskob,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  Maturity  In 
April.  Proposed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ACUSHNET,  MASS. — School:    $150,000.     Town,  A.  Gau- 

treau,  chn.  School  Comm.  Proposed. 
ARLINGTON,  MASS.— High  School  Addition:  $275,000. 

Arlington  Constr.  Co.,  6'91  Mass.  Ave.,  contr. 
FAIRHAVEN,  MASS. — School  Auditorium:    $133,788.  2 

sty.    O.  &  S.  Lavigne,  10  Weybosset  St.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. — Exchange:  $150,000.  New  Eng- 
land Tel.  &  Tele.  Co.,  50  Oliver  St.,  Boston.    3  sty. 

1.  P.  Rocheford,  29  Arch  St.,  contr. 

HANOVER,  MASS. — School:    $150,000.     2  sty.    8  room. 

Town,  E.  Sylvester,  chn.,  huilding  comm.  Proposed. 
HAVERHILL,  MASS.— Residential  Building:    $150,000.  4 

sty.     Haverhill  Trust  Co.,  C.  V.  Badger,  archt.,  50 

Merrimack  St.,  archts. 
LAKEVILLE,   MASS.— Altering  and   constructing   2  sty. 

school  addition:    $150,000.  A.  B.  Weber,  supt.  School 

Dept.,  Pierce  St.,  Middleboro.  Proposed. 
LEOMINSTER,  MASS. — St.  Leo's  Roman  Catholic  Parish: 

$150,000-$200,000.     3   sty.   convent.     J.   J.  Power, 

Lincoln  Sq.,  Worcester,  contr. 
NEWTON,    MASS. — Grade    School:     $150,000.      City,  S. 

Weeks,  mayor.  City  Hall.  Proposed. 
ROSLINDALE,    MASS. — School:     $200,000.      2    sty.  D. 

Somes,  240  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  archts. 
SHEFFIELD,  MASS. — High  School:     $150,000   or  more. 

Town,  superintendent  schools.  Proposed. 
WEYMOUTH,  MASS.— Weymouth  Trust  Co.:    $150,000  or 

more.  Harper  Trust  Co.,  92  State  St.,  Boston.  Pro- 
posed. 

WINCHESTER,  MASS. — Winchester  Cooperative  Bank: 
$150,000  or  more.  Extension.  E.  R.  Wait,  archt. 
Lawson  Rd. 
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MICHIGAN 

MONROE,  MICH.— St.  Mary  Academy:  $250,000.  2  or  3 
sty.  convent,  incl.  dining  hall.  Destroyed  by  fire.  D. 
A.  Bohlen  &  Sons,  1001  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  archt.  Proposed. 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON,  MISS. — Hospital  for  Insane,  Rankin  Co.: 
$750,000.  7  cottages,  2  patients'  buildings,  main 
dining  room  and  kitclien.  N.  W.  Overstreet,  Jack- 
son, archt. 

MISSOURI 

UNIVERSITY  CITY,  MO. — Congregation  Shaare  Emeth: 
$250,000,  upwards.  Temple  and  school.  McCormack- 
Combs  Constr.  Co.,  Columbia  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  contr. 

CLAYTON,  MO. — Blue  Ridge  Terrace:  .1600,000.  Ten  2 
sty.  res.  Martiz  &  Young,  Inc.,  116  Chemical  Bldg., 
archts. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

YARMOUTH,  N.  B.— Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  Hotel: 
$500,000.   Parsons  Constr.  Co.,  Moncton,  N.  B.,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSfflRE 

€LAREMONT,  N.  H.— Claremont  Hospital:  $150,000.  Al- 
tering and  constructing  nurses'  home  and  hospital 
addition,     c/o  Superintendent.  Proposed. 

DURHAM,  N.  H.— University  of  N.  H.:  $150,000.  In- 
firmary, rest  house,  college  campus.  Kilham,  Hop- 
kins &  Greeley,  9  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archt. 
Proposed. 

EXETER,  N.  H. — Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  4  dormitories 
to  exceed  $250,000,  each.  €ram  &  Ferguson,  248 
Boylston  St.,  Boston.     Maturity  indefinite. 

LITTLETON,  N.  H. — Littleton  Hospital:  $150,000.  Rich, 
Mathesius  &  Koyl,  320  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  archt. 
Proposed. 

NEW  JERSEY 

DARLINGTON,  N.  J. — Immaculate  Conception  Seminary: 
$150,000.  2  sty.  Myers  &  Shanley,  archts.,  24  Wal- 
nut St.,  Newark. 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. — Knights  of  Columbus  Club:  $150,000. 
2  sty.    E.  H.  Schmiedsr,  3d  Ave.,  Spring  Lake,  archt. 

GLEN  RIDGE,  N.  J. — Glen  Ridge  Congr.  Church:  $150,- 
000.  2  sty.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  archts.,  20  Branford 
Place,  Newark. 

HOLMDEL,  N.  J. — Hospital  for  Dpt.  Institutions  &  Agen- 
cies, Trenton:  $800,000.  3  sty.  C.  N.  Leathem, 
state  archt..  State  Office  Bldg.,  Trenton. 

KEYPORT,  N.  J. — Exchange:  $150,000.  2  sty.  C.  R. 
Davidson,  Atlantic  St.,  contr. 

METUCHEN,  N.  J. — Danish  Brotherhood  &  Sisterhood  of 
Eastern  State  Home:  $150,000.  2  sty.  C.  Borup,  pres., 
394  New  Brunswick  Ave.,  Perth  Amboy.  Proposed. 

MILLTOWN,  N.  J.— Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church:  $150,- 
000.  2  sty.  J.  N.  Wester,  320  Amboy  Ave.,  Metuchen, 
contr. 

MORRIS  PLAINS,  N.  J.— Administration  Bldg.:  $300,000. 
Rebuild.  3  sty.  State  Hospital  Grounds.  W.  J.  Ellis, 
com..  State  Office  Bldg.  Annex,  Trenton.  Proposed. 

NEWTON,  N.  J.— Junior  High  School:  $150,000.  2  sty. 
Hacker  &  Hacker,  201  Main  St.,  Fort  Lee.  Proposed. 

PREAKNESS,  N.  J. — Welfare  House  and  Detention  Home: 
$600,000.  3  sty.  F.  W.  Wentworth,  140  Market  St., 
Paterson.  Proposed. 

SHONGUN,  N.  J. — Addition  to  Shongun  Sanitarium:  $150,- 
000.  Bd.  Freeholders  Morris  Co.,  Court  House,  Mor- 
ristown.  Proposed. 

VENTNOR,  N.  J. — St.  James  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
School  and  Convent:  $200,000.  3  sty.  E.  G.  Perrot, 
1211  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  archt.  Proposed. 

WEST  COLLINGWOOD.  N.  J. — Home.  Excelsior  Consis- 
tory, A.  A.  S.  R.:  $250,000.  F.  V.  Warren  Co.,  16th 
and  Locust  Sts.,  contr.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WESTWOOD,  N.  J.— High  School  Addition:    $200,000.  2 

sty.     Bd.  Educ. 
WILDWOOD,  N.  J.— Trinity  Lutheran  Church:  $150,000. 

2  sty.    Stackhouse  &  Donohue,  archts.,  313  So.  Smed- 

ley  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.— St.  Luke's  Hospital:  $700,000.  G. 
A.  Fuller  Co.,  597  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  contr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Charlotte  Country  Club:  $150,000. 
Aymar  Embury,  2nd,  150  East  61st  St.,  New  York, 
archt.  Proposed. 

OHIO 

OAKWOOD,  OHIO. — Junior  High  School:  $350,000.  3  sty. 
Schenck  &  Williams,  3d  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Proposed. 

OKLAHOMA 

ELACKWELL,  OKLA.— Library :    $150,000.    2  sty.  Hawk 

&  Parr,  archt.,  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  Proposed. 
CLAREMORE,  OKLA. — Dormitory  for  Oklahoma  Military 

Academy:     $150,000.      Layton,    Hicks    &  Forsythe, 

Barniff  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  Proposed. 
DUNCAN,   OKLA. — High    School:     $180,000.     Bd.  Educ. 

C.  P.  Davis,  pres.  Proposed. 
ENID,  OKLA. — Theatre,  Office:    $800,000.   12  sty.  Owner, 

c/o  G.  E.  V.  Blemenauer,  archt.,   233  Masonic  Bldg. 

Maturity  about  July.  . 
GOODWELL,  OKLA.— Science  Building:    $150,000.  Pan- 
handle A.   &   M.   School.     State  Bd.  Affairs,  Capitol 

Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  Proposed. 
GUTHRIE,     OKLA.— High     School:      $175,000.      W.  R. 

Welch,  mayor.  Proposed. 
LAWTON,    OKLA. — Science    Building    Connor    School  of 

Agriculture:     $150,000.      State    Bd.    Affairs,  Capitol 

Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  Proposed. 
NORMAN,  OKLA. — Aldridge  Hotel  Co.,  Wewoka:  $250,- 

000.   7  sty.  F.  Cobb,  Norman,  contr. 
STILLWELL.  OKLA.— Court  House:    $150,000.    3  sty.  S. 

J.  Starr,  elk.  Adair  Co. 
TISHOMINGO,  OKLA. — Dormitory  Murray  School  of  Agri- 
culture:   $175,000.     State  Bd.  Affairs,  Capitol  Bldg., 

Oklahoma  City.  Proposed. 
WARNER,  OKLA. — Science  Building,   Cameron  School  of 

Agriculture:     $150,000.     State   Bd.   Affairs,  Capitol 

Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  Proposed. 
WILBURTON.    OKLA. — Dormitory,    Oklahoma    School  of 

Mines:    $150,000.     State   Bd.  Affairs,  Capitol  Bldg., 

Oklahoma  City.  Proposed. 

ONTARIO 

FOREST  HILL,  ONT. — Forest  Hill  High  School  Addition: 
$150,000.  2  sty.  Gatehouse  Bros.,  Ltd.,  86  Adelaide 
St.,  E.  Toronto,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BRADFORD.  PA. — Hotel  Holley:  $150,000.  4  sty.  and 
top  addition.  Lawrie  &  Green,  821  North  3d  St., 
Harrisburg,  archt. 

DORMONT,  PA. — ^Hotel  Apartment:  $750,000.  6  sty.  F. 
W.  Becker,  builder,  3223  West  Liberty  Ave. 

QUEBEC 

HULL,  QUEBEC. — Royal  Ottawa  Golf  Club:  $200,000. 
Rebuilding  club  house  destroyed  by  fire.  Horwood  & 
Horwood,  Eraser  Bldg.,  Ottawa.  Proposed. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

CRANSTON,  R.  I. — School:    $154,448.    2  sty.    O.  and  S. 

Lavigne  Co.,  10  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  contr. 
— School:    $150,000.    2    sty.    W.   R.  Walker    &  Son, 

archts.,  49  Weybosset  St.,  Providence. 
NEW  SHOREHAM,  R.  I. — Combined  Grade  School:  $150,- 

000.    Town,  A.  S.  Wing,  supt.  Proposed. 
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TENNESSEE 

UNION  CITY,  TENN. — Union  City  Hotel  Co.:  $162,000. 
5  sty.  Meers  &  Wallenta,  63  South  3d  St.,  Memphis, 
contr. 


TEXAS 

AUSTIN.  TEXAS.— University  of  Texas:  $307,435.  5  sty. 
R.  E.  McKee,  1918  Texas  St.,  El  Paso,  contr. 

GRAHAM,  TEXAS. — Court  House:  $200,000.  3  sty.  With- 
ers &  Thompson,  201  Holmes  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth, 
archts. 

PAMPA,  TEXAS.— Office:  $137,240.  5  sty.  C.  L.  Boy- 
ington,  contr. 

WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS. — First  Methodist  Church: 
$100,000-$150,000.  2  and  3  sty.  church,  Sunday 
School.    R.  C.  Arnold,  c/o  Staley  Bldg.  Proposed. 


VERMONT 

BURLINGTON,  VT. — ^Mary  Fletcher  Hospital:  $150,000. 

Reconstructing.  McKim,  Meade  &  White,  101  Park 
Ave.,  New  York.    Maturity  indefinite. 

VIRGINIA 

LYNCHBURG,  VA.— Office  Building:  $320,000.  17  sty. 
Allied  Arts  Bldg.  Corp.  Proposed. 

PETERSBURG,  VA. — Industrial  College,  State  of  Vir- 
ginia: $1,000,000.  3  sty.  W.  R.  McCornack,  10006 
Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.  Proposed. 

WISCONSIN 

WAUWATOSA,  WIS.— School:  $212,007.  3  sty.  Pachol- 
ski  &  Doligalski,  634  West  Mitchell  St.,  Milwaukee, 
contr. 


WORRY  NEVER  HELPED  ANY  MAN  ALONG 

If  you  knew  of  a  sure  cure  for  worry,  would  you 
employ  it? 

Here  it  is,  friend— LAUGH ! 

One  can  save  many  serious  situations  by  a  good 
laug-h.  Growling  doesn't  do  any  good.  Grouching 
doesn't  help  a  bit.  Working  up  a  green-colored  mood 
weakens  one  and  leaves  one  at  a  disadvantage. 

A  laugh  isn't  hard  to  work  up.  Any  sane  person 
can  do  the  trick  if  desired.  We  often  pet  ourselves 
with  our  moods. 

A  good  laugh  starts  the  heart  pumping  the  blood 
through  the  veins.  A  good  laugh  is  a  chaser  of 
blues.  Everybody  feels  better  in  the  laughing  mood 
than  when  Mr.  Grouch  has  taken  possession. 

The  ability  to  smile  is  a  good  business  asset.  Peo- 
ple like  to  do  business  with  the  cheerful  person. 
Everybody  sort  of  sidesteps  a  grouch,  a  kicker,  a 
fellow  who  is  sour  and  complaining  all  the  time. 

When  one  is  in  good  shape  one  laughs  and  tries 
to  evade  the  chap  with  the  grouch.  When  we  have 
the  dark  mometns  we're  just  the  same  as  the  fel- 
low we  try  to  evade. 

The  man  with  the  grin  is  pardoned  many  a  sin. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Martin  Brown 

Floyd  Noble 

Earl  Ferguson 

Frank  Smith 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frank  Kasdorf 

Gust  Miels 

Chas.  Duerr 

Mike  Zahn 

12  Duluth,  Minn. 

L.  Hanson 

J.  D.  Meldahl 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Everett  Smith 

H.  W.  Uber 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  Watermeyer 

Elwood  Eshe 

John  Lydic 

E.  Eshe 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

H.  H.  Garrison 

W.  G.  Davis 

R.  N.  Groves 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  Connor 

Jas.  Leyden 

Edw.  Findley 

W.  Hurst 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  Higgins 

A.  Miller 

J.  D.  Chamberlin 

7  6  Sharon,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Williams 

T.  H.  Bradley 

78  Hartford,  Conn. 

Napoleon  Lord 

A.  E.  Boudreau 

A.  A.  Laflamme 

G.  Boudreau 

83  Fresno,  Calif. 

H.  C.  Laufer 

B.  F.  Hawthorne 

110  Kankakee,  111. 

C.  R.  Harris 

G.  E.  Bruggeman 

A.  F.  Papineau 

116  Passaic,  N.  J. 

N.  Deputy 

C.  V.  Grant 

H.  Rozman 

J.  Halaishyn 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

B.  Kapsak 

H.  Farnsworth 

J.  Martinusen 

K.  Aggerholm 

180  Lansing,  Mich. 

C.  Harmon 

Woody  Hall 

190  St.  Paul  &  Mpls.,  Minn. 

R.  Peabody 

Walter  Frank 

O.  Swanson 

232  Racine,  Wis. 

Geo.  Damm 

Herbert  Olson 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio 

V.  D.  Kennedy 

S.  T.  Clear 

Frank  Jacobs 

279  Joplin,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Barron 

E.  Downer 

E.  Downer 

307  Boulder,  Colo. 

Lloyd  Brown 

John  B.  Aumick 

315  Montreal,  Quebec 

E.  Sanbourin 

F.  J.  Horan 

G.  O'Connor 

424  Abilene,  Texas 

H.  C.  Henderson 

T.  D.  Cranfill 

4  79  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

A.  Boudreau 

Hudson  Conklin 

Hudson  Conklin 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


Local 

1  . 

5  . 

7  . 

10  . 

20  . 

27  . 

31  . 

32  . 

33  . 

34  . 
39  . 

42  . 

43  . 

46  . 

47  . 
52  . 
64  . 
72  . 
74  . 


.Pud 

1.50 
12.00 
3.00 
4.50 
3.00 
7.50 
4.50 
1.50 
42.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
27.00 
28.50 
1.50 
1.50 
4.50 
J76.00 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 

Local  Amt.  Paid 

75    6.00 

85    12.00 

100    21.00 

102    10.50 

106    3.00 

113    1.50 

125    3.00 

132    1.50 

139    7.50 

140    4.50 

145    1.50 

148    4.50 

158    1.50 

172    1.50 

185    1.50 

194    13.50 

197    1.50 

209    13.50 

230    1.50 


Local  Amt.  Paid 

246    1.50 

260    1.50 

263    1.50 

308    36.00 

315    9.00 

358    l.SO' 

359    43.50 

364    3.00 

379    3.00 

383    1.50 

388    9.00 

398    1.50 

419    1.50 

422    1.50 

431    1.50 

478    1.50 

481    1.50 

Interest    204.7$ 


TOTAL  |863.2e 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  Novem1)er  28,  1930  

December  Receipts  


$13,885.50 
863.26 


Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1! 


$14,748.76 


DECEMBER  RECEIPTS 


.  Local 

29 

24 

76 
431 
332 
221 
438 

43 
252 
307 

39 
243 
351 
197 

12 
259 

10 
422 


1 

478 
67 

359 
48 

446 

300 
54 
5 

436 
62 
114 
319 
336 
474 
79 
132 
154 
326 
31 
121 
224 
475 


Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  (cr. 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.-Dec.  report 
Nov.  report  . 
Nov.  report  . 
Nov.  report  . 
Nov.  report  . 
Oct.-Nov.  tax 
(add'l)  .  . 
Nov.  tax   .  .  . 

B.  T   . 

Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  .  , 
Nov.  report  (cr. 
Nov.  report  .  .  , 
Nov.  report  .  .  . 
Nov.-Dec.  reports 
Dec.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  .  , 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  (cr. 
Dec.  report  .  . 
Dec.  report  .  . 
Nov.  report  .  . 
Dec.  report  (cr.) 
Nov.  retort  (cr.) 


Amount 

Dec. 

Local 

Amount 

Dec. 

Local 

Amount 

43.20 

4 

158 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10 

20 

10 

87 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

23.60 

40.75 

5 

224 

Bal.  on  Nov .  .  . 

5 

30 

10 

103 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

9.30 

6.30 

5 

9 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

68 

15 

10 

25 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

15.65 

2.70 

5 

4 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

19 

23 

10 

382 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

6.45 

11.70 

5 

68 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

49 

50 

10 

148 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

4.50 

5 

172 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

51 

25 

10 

319 

Supp  

1.25 

4.50 

5 

15 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10 

80 

10 

308 

Sept.  report   .  . 

350.20 

5 

113 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

13 

90 

10 

360 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

11.70 
2.70 

55.00 
5.40 
7.90 

30.45 

14.80 
7.20 

57.15 

5 

321 

Dec.  report  (cr. ) 

10 

275 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

15.40 

8 

371 

Dec.  report  (cr.) 

10 

215 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

31.05 

8 

81 

Dec.  report  (cr.) 

10 

473 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

8 

449 

Nov.  report  (cr. ) 

10 

315 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

68.40 

8 

105 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

18 

00 

10 

311 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

12.40 

8 

77 

Nov.-Dec.  reports 

14 

40 

11 

8 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

20.70 

8 

99 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

25 

20 

11 

464 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

8 

429 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

18 

10 

11 

295 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

29.45 

8 

23 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

'9 

60 

11 

455 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

17.20 

8 

143 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

45 

45 

12 

348 

Nov.-Dec.  report 

9.00 

3.00 

8 

32 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

36 

90 

12 

305 

Nov.-Dec.  reports 

15.45 

8 

127 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

11 

80 

12 

190 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

68.85 

6.00 

8 

216 

Oct.  report  .  .  . 

3 

60 

12 

222 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

4.50 

8 

180 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5 

40 

12 

106 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

34.20 

32.50 

8 

212 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10 

80 

12 

93 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

21.60 

25.20 

8 

397 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

2 

20 

12 

244 

On  account  .  .  . 

250.00 

9.90 

8 

413 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

15 

45 

12 

3-98 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

63.05 

6.70 

8 

479 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9 

90 

12 

276 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

8.85 

8 

442 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

4 

50 

15 

166 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

13.40 

56.30 

8 

109 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

26 

50 

15 

395 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

130.70 

8 

78 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

45 

15 

15 

211 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

4.80 

8 

7 

Nov.-Dec.  reports 

9 

75 

15 

174 

Nov.-Dec.  report 

9.00 

27.65 

8 

136 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

21 

90 

15 

279 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

3.75 

7.35 

8 

21 

Dec.  report  (cr.) 

15 

258 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

6.30 

8 

55 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

162 

45 

15 

246 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10.20 

5.40 

9 

172 

Supp. ;  etc.   .  .  . 

3 

70 

15 

227 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

1.70 

9.00 

9 

141 

Nov.-Dec.  reports 

15 

40 

15 

344 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9.35 

26.10 

9 

57 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10 

15 

15 

18 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

13.90 

11.50 

9 

34 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

1 

15 

15 

207 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

9.80 

4.50 

9 

378 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

'9 

15 

15 

40 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

9 

80 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

4 

20 

15 

28 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

27.70 

39.05 

9 

379 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

24 

65 

15 

346 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

23.40 

12.40 

9 

244 

On  account. . 

300 

00 

15 

147 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

14.90 

8.00 

9 

353 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

27 

85 

15 

120 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

14.40 

9 

281 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5 

40 

15 

•55 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

8.50 

9 

19 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

11 

10 

15 

70 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

6.20 

36 
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Dec. 

Local 

Amount 

Dec 

Local 

Amount 

Dec 

Local 

Amount 

15 

108 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

8.85 

17 

47 

Dec. 

report  .  . . 

131.40 

24 

65 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

121  50 

15 

102 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

249.30 

17 

388 

July-Aug.-Sept.- 

24 

116 

Former  indt.  .  . 

.20 

1 5 

104 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

67.45 

Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 

24 

353 

Enroll ;  supp. .  . 

3  90 

1 5 

474 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

reports   

43.00 

2  4 

33 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

104  40 

15 

481 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9.25 

17 

386 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

16.50 

24 

27 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

67.50 

15 

392 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

18.00 

17 

48 

Dec. 

report   . . . 

7.50 

26 

110 

Dec.  report  (cr. ) 

1 5 

213 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

17 

11 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

5.40 

26 

334 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10  80 

1 5 

125 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 

18.85 

18 

52 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

14.40 

26 

63 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5.00 

15 

30 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

34.90 

18 

232 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

20.60 

26 

282 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

6.65 

1 5 

427 

Nov. -Dec.  re- 

18 

460 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

5.80 

26 

406 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

ports  (cr.) 

18 

301 

Dec. 

report   . . . 

25.00 

2  6 

203 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

6.40 

1 5 

20 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

7.50 

18 

398 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

5.00 

26 

230 

Supp  

1  00 

15 

299 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

13.70 

19 

64 

Dec. 

report  (cr. ) 

26 

243 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

7.75 

15 

300 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

1'9 

116 

Dec. 

report   .  . . 

27.60 

29 

100 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

281.77 

15 

315 

7.20 

19 

302 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

1.80 

29 

158 

Supp  

1.00 

15 

85 

Oct.  report   .  .  . 

36.50 

19 

263 

Dec. 

report  .  . . 

29^80 

29 

144 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

11.60 

15 

145 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 

16.20 

19 

296 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

5.80 

29 

358 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

20.15 

220 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

5  40 

1 9 

315 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

171 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

1 6 

184 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

19 

34 

Oct. 

&  Nov. 

2  9 

173 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

29  90 

16 

210 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

fadd'n  .... 

1.80 

29 

443 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10.95 

1 6 
16 
16 

165 
380 
126 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 
Dec.  report  .  .  . 
Dec.  report  .  .  . 

8.40 
1.15 
10.80 

19 
19 

82 
350 

Dec. 
Dec. 

report  .  .  . 
report  . . . 

13.50 
6.00 

2  9 

2' 9 
29 

22 
292 
259 

Dec.  leport  .  .  . 
Dec.  report  .  .  . 
Dec.  report  .  .  . 

3.00 
9.55 
6.45 

16 

307 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

19 

346 

Nov. tax  (addl); 

2.25 

29 

419 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9.60 

16 

62 

Dec.  tax  (add'l ; 

supp  

29 

66 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

42.75 

supp  

1 9 

42 

Dec. 

report  .  . . 

182  75 

2  9 

5 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

123.00 

1 6 

176 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

11.70 

22 

202 

Dec. 

report  .  . . 

9.30 

2  9 

364 

Dec. -report  (cr.) 

16 

353 

Enroll;   supp. .  . 

5.90 

22 

434 

Dec. 

report  .  . . 

3.60 

29 

86 

Dec.  tax  (add'l) ; 

16 

168 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 

2.25 

22 

52 

Sup. 

.15 

B.  T  

3.80 

1 6 
16 

411 

36 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 
Dec.  report  .  .  . 

11.75 
12.40 

22 
22 

90 
414 

Dec. 
Dec. 

report  .  .  . 
report  . . . 

7.20 
7.30 

29 

359 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

36.79 

16 

423 

B.  T. ;  etc  

4.50 

22 

123 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

8.90 

29 

422 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

7.10 

1 6 

309 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 

13.80 

22 

374 

Dec. 

report  .  . ,. 

13.80 

29 

401 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

14.70 

16 

225 

Nov. -Dec.  report 

10.00 

22 

286 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

24.65 

29 

51 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

20.45 

1 6 

31 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

15.40 

22 

135 

Dec. 

report   . .  . 

4.65 

29 

83 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5. '90 

1 6 

383 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

22 

75 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

34.40 

29 

14 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

25.40 

1 6 

44 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10.05 

22 

96 

Dec. 

report  . .  . 

34.85 

29 

9 

Supp  

4.00 

1 6 

278 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

46.40 

22 

122 

Dec. 

report  . .  . 

24.05 

29 

20 

Dec.  tax  (add'l) 

2.50 

1 6 

1 

Dec.  tax;  B.  T. 

15.30 

22 

151 

Nov. 

report  .  .  . 

27.80 

29 

1 

Dec.  tax  (add'l) 

.50 

1 6 

250 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

25.50 

22 

86 

Dec. 

report  . .  . 

1.80 

30 

134 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 

8.80 

16 

340 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9^00 

22 

260 

Dec. 

report  . .  . 

35.15 

30 

431 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

1 6 

448 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

25.20 

22 

54 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

56.12 

30 

43 

Dec.  report  (cr. ) 

1 6 

139 

Nov. -Dec.  reports 

13.50 

22 

140 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

46.80 

30 

2  52 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

16.80 

16 

73 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

119.85 

22 

234 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

32.30 

30 

74 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

985.55 

16 

478 

Nov.-Dec.  reports 

9.90 

22 

230 

Dec. 

report  . .  . 

17.50 

30 

24 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

41.20 

76 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 
.30 

22 

26 

Dec. 

report  . . . 
report  . . . 

20.25 

31 

211 

.15 

1 7 

299 

22 

192 

Dec. 

17.70 

3 1 

29 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

51.15 

1 7 

8 

2.35 

22 

215 

Overpd.  conv. 

31 

332 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10.05 

1 7 

439 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

assmts  

6.00 

31 

10 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

60.30 

1 7 

46 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

1934.00 

22 

'97 

Dec. 

report  . .  . 

109.65 

31 

440 

2.00 

12 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

13  50 

23 

49 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

5  55 

3 1 

107 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

22.65 

1 7 

209 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9  10 

23 

32 

B.  T 

.  &  reinst. 

24.60 

3 1 

132 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

16.75 

1 7 

262 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

6.90 

23 

440 

Dec. 

report  .  . . 

10.80 

31 

208 

Dec.  report  (cr.) 

1 7 

228 

Nov.  report  (cr. ) 

23 

114 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

3.60 

31 

224 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

42.50 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

2  20 

2  3 

7 1 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

53  80 

3 1 

197 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

23.40 

17 

244 

On  account  .  .  . 

300.00 

23 

424 

Dec. 

report   .  . . 

7.'20 

31 

Adv. 

— The  Lather.  .  . 

85.50 

17 

221 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10.90 

23 

72 

Dec. 

report   . . . 

193.90 

31 

516.30 

17 

254 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

6.45 

24 

313 

Dec.  report  (cr.) 

31 

Interest   on  Savings 

17 

216 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

3.60 

24 

84 

Dec. 

report  .  .  . 

5.55 

Accounts   

2,334.34 

17 

161 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

7.42 

24 

319 

Dec. 

report  .  . . 

14.65 

17 

185 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 

.60 

24 

111 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

23.85 

TOTAL  $13,124.67 

DECEMBER 


Dec. 

3     Dec.  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L.  on  16,500   $  165.00 

3     Dec.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept.  on  16,500  123.75 

8    Standard  Trust  Bank,  premium  on  depos- 
itary bonds    4  25.00 

8    E.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  premium  on 
depositary    bonds    for    Central  United 

National   Bank    171.60 

10    International    Labor   News   Service,  Nov. 

service    10.00 

10    Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  Nov.  serv- 
ice   3.15 

The  Bistillata   Co.,  Nov.   ice  and  water 

.service    4.55 

I  J     '■Vcstfrn   t'nion  Telegraph  Co.,  Nov.  mes- 

f&Sf-    11.30 


Dec. 

18     E.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  premium  on  Are  ' 


insurance  policies    443.70 

18     Elliott  Addressing  Co.,  office  supp   4.42 

18     Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    23.47 

31     National    Advertising    Co.,    mailing  Dec. 

Lather    111.74 

31  The  Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp..  14.50 
31     Riehl  Printing  Co.,  Dec.  Lather,  local  and 

office  supplies    1,371.45 

31    Death  claims  for  month: 

Local     46,  Alex  F.  Brown.  14949    200.00 

Local     88,  Frank  P.  Low,  7787    300.00 

Local     42,  John  Kane,  18621    300.00 

Local     74,  Emmett  H.  Allman,  10692.  500.00 
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Dec. 

Local  100,  Herman  J.  Herboldt,  1197.  200.00 

Local     32,  Frank  L.   Possehl,  9656...  300.00 

Local   46,   John   Jos.    Gallagher,    8602  500.00 

31    Wm.    J.     McSorley,    General  President, 

salary  and  expenses   1,350.00 

31     Terry  Ford,  Gen.  Sec.-Treas.,  salary  and 

expenses    815.00 

31     C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer   656.20 

31     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  organizer   598.86 

31    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   7  8  3.82 


Dec. 

31     M.  F.  Nealon,  advertising  representative. 


commissions  on  ads  secured   901.01 

31     Office  salaries    1,270.00 

31     Miscellaneous  office  supplies   5.04 

31     December  rent    225.00 

31     Postage    83.05 

31     Standard  Trust   Bank,   conv.   assmts.  out 

of  credit    71.25 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $11,942.86 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  November  28,  1930    $132,549.51 

December  Receipts    13,124.67 


$145,674.18 

December  Disbursements    11,942.86 

Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1930    $133,731.32 


46  William  Acker  35819 

46  Reginald  Geo.  Ames  35820 

46  Wm.  J.  Ames  35821 

46  Wm.  Geo  Beysel  35822 

46  Jos.  Michael  Brady  35823 

46  James  Edw.  Breen  35824 

4  6  Harry  Geo.  Buchholz  358  25 

46  Walter   Herman  Campana 
35826 

46  Jos.  S.  Christman  35827 

46  Thos.  Pat.  Clarke  35828 

46  Frank  Jos.   Collentine  35829 

46  Burnett  Gerard  Clinton  35830 

46  Harold  Fred  Cribble  35831 

46  Jeremiah  John  Cronnin  35832 

46  Geo.  Bernard  Cunningham 
35833 

46  John  Jos.  Cunningham  35834 

46  John  George  Dallas  35835 

46  Jas.  Jos.  Daley  35836 

46  Martin  John  Delaney  35837 

46  Phil  Thos.  Duggan  35838 

46  John  J.  Franklin  3  5839 

46  Aloysius  Emmet  Gillen  35840 

46  Jos.  John  Grant  35  841 

46  John  Michael  Griehl  35842 

46  Leonard  Fred  Henn  35843 

46  Geo.  Martin  Hoehn  35844 

46  James  Horan  3  5845 

4  6  John  Francis  Horan  3  5846 

46  Robt.   Jas.   Johnston  35847 

46  Jas.  Pat.  Judge  35848 

46  Thos.  Jos.  Judge  35849 

46  Geo.  Francis  Kruger  Jr.  2nd 
35850 

46  Arthur  Lilyander  35851 

46  Thos.  John  McCauley  35852 

46  Bernard  Jos.  McCoy  35853 

46  F.  J.  McDonnell  35854 

4  6  Paul  Jos.  McQuade  3585  5 

46  Thos.  Francis  Mangey  35856 

46  Jas.  F.  Mulgrew  35857 

46  Geo.  John  Miller  35858 

46  Wm.  Joseph  Mullan  35859 

46  Lyons  Joseph  Oliver  35860 

46  William  Oliver  35861 

46  Jas.  Francis  Owens  3  5862 

46  Richard  Michael  Pyne  35863 

46  Maurice  Frank  Quinlan  35864 

46  Charles  Ricklefs  35865 

46    Louis  Jos.  Rolland  35866 

46  Pat.  Francis  Roonev  35867 

46  Thos.  J.  Rowan  35868 

46  ■  Martin  James  Ryan  3586  9 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

46  Peter  Patrick  Scully  35870 

4  6  Frank  Aloysius  Sheppard 
35871 

4  6  John  Henry  Smith  35872 

46  Joseph   Thos.   Sullivan  35873 

46  Michael  J.  Sullivan  35874 

46  Peter  A.  Sullivan  35875 

46  Robt.  Gillison  Russell,  35876 

46  Patrick  Thomas  Tevnan  35877 

46  Joseph   Aloysius  Thompson 
35878 

46  Michael  Tierney  35879 

46  William  Peter  Weir  35880 

46  Francis  V.  Wood  35881 

46  Frederick  August  Woop  35882 

321  Arthur  E.  Andrews  35883 

151  Edmund  Chas.  Andrews 
35884 

2  Peter  Marino  No.  2  35885 

481  Julius  Herman  Hackbart 
35886 

481  Reinard  Julius  Hackbart 
35887 

353  Lyle  Merril  Montague  35888 

353  June  Victor  Wilson  35889 

298  Ned  Ray  Alms  35890 

185  Geo.  Wm.  Prothero  35  891 

353  James  Alva   Gallup  35892 

353  Lawrence  Wm.   Gallup  35893 

353  James  Leo  Gallup  35894 

353  Albert  Ray  Sarff  35895 

353  Wm.  Earl  Rees  35896 

88  Harvey  Crane  35897 

65  Everett  Conrad   Mann  35898 

262  Wm.  Drumwright  35899 

262  John  Evans  Pate  35900 

5  Frank  Vernon  Powell  35  901 

31  Armand  Joseph  Lavallie  35902 

172  Wm.  Barr  35903 

172  Bennie  Toovey  35904 

4  2  Harman  Roy  Edwards  3590  5 

353  Wells  Austin  Waters  3590  6 

308  Joseph  Dominick  Lougo 
35907 

4  6  Francis  Pat  Brunicarde  35908 

46  Wm.  Jos.  Bellow  35909 

46  Frederick  Bryers  35910 

46  John  Thos.  Connelly  35911 

46  Leo  Jos.  Daly  35912 

4  6  Jos.  Raymond  Flynn  35913 

46  Thos.  Gerald  Gibbons  35914 

46  Eugene  Jos.  Gilligan  35915 


46  John  Lewis  Grillman  35916 

4  6  John  Bernard  Hogan  3  5917 

4  6  Jas.  Michael  Henley  35918 

46  Chas.  Albert  Henley  35919 

46  Frank  King  3  5920 

46  Jas.  Alphonsus  Looney  35921 

4  6  Richard  John  McCarthy  35923 

46  Arthur  F.  Miller  35923 

46  Francis  Jos.   Morton   3  5924 

46  John  Jos.  O'Halloran  35925 

46  Edward  John  O'Rourke  35926 

46  Michael  Peter  Reddy  35927 

4  6  John  Jos.  Ryan  3592  8 

46  Conrad  Strehle  35929 

46  Thomas  Thomas  35930 

4  6  James  Jos.  Tierney  35931 

46  Bernard  Jos.  Walsh  35932 

46  Thos.  J.  Ward  35933 

46  Jas.  Xavier  White  35934 

46  Winfield  Francis  Wilson 
35935 

46  Eugene  Garrigan  35936 

46  Robt.  Keane  35937 

4  6  John  P.  Barry  35938 

46  John  Jos.  Campbell  35939 

4  6  Frank  Xavier  Coyle  3  5940 

4  6  Wm.  Francis  Fitzpatrick 
35941 

4  6  Vincent  Augustine  Gaffney 
35942 

4  6  Henry  Joseph  Graf  3  594  3 

4  6  Joseph  Aloysius  Ho,gan  3  5944 

4  6  Michael  Jos.  Keane  3  5945 

46  Daniel   Peter   Kennedy  35'946 

46  John  Jos.  McCarthy  No.  2 
35947 

46  Alfred  Timothy  Mahoney 
35948 

46  Daniel  Pat.  Mahoney  35949 

46  Thos.   Vincent  O'Leary  35950 

46  Geo.  Francis  Piering  35951 

46  Joseph   Frank   Ruzicka  35952 

4  6  Harry  Shaw  Swan  35953 

46  Wm.   Thos.   Taber  35954 

46  Merrill  Wm.  Trabold  35955 

3  53  Lewellyn  Leith  Peterson 
35956 

411  James  Allen  Pendry  35957 

411  Jack  Milford  Dymond  35958 

411  George  Earl  Espiuo.sa  35959 

411  Delmer  Leland  Dymond  35960 

1-92  Walter  Jacob  Nicot  35961 

353  Lafell  Waters  35962 

388  Oscar   Frederick   Brosz  35963 
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43  Geo.  J.  Ouellette  28708 

197  R.  J.  Brindage  (Nov.)  15747 

422  H.  L.  Gilson  30592 

478  W.  E.  Scout  35061 

419  H.  Lingerfelt  (Nov.)  23496 

172  J.  A.  Boldt  30590 

172  J.  A.  Roberts  34230 

166  F.  Wm.  Palmer  20708 

308  Frank  Forbes  (Sept.)  10980 

398  A.  A.  Rogers  22629 

398  G.  E.  Burson  11039 

398  F.  W.  Burson  30431 


REINSTATEMENTS 

398  W.  A.  Henthom  4621 

31  M.  J.  Belisle  5476 

31  H.  J.  Belisle  23935 

31  R.  J.  Belisle  32946 

46  John  F.  Durkin  23997 

398  C.  W.  Anderson  9167 

315  Omer  Gervais  33895 

315  L.  P.  Carrier  34153 

374  L.  W.  Brenner  (Nov.)  25080 

122  A.  K.  Anderson  24936 

32  R.  A.  Bleb  31361 

100  J.  E.  Gorveatt  (Nov.)  34763 


100 

G 

A        T  ^l^^Oc■      /XTy-kTr    ^      Q      1  Q 

A.    J-iUCaS    (.INOV.J  o41«f 

100 

w 

Zinini€rzna,n  35255 

100 

A 

Bacon  20625 

100 

A. 

Barrett  25445 

100 

E. 

Bibeau  Sr.  10419 

100 

J. 

H.  Hopson  24891 

100 

L. 

J.  Lennox  16066 

100 

F. 

M.  Sullivan  10818 

100 

L. 

J.  O'Neill  24750 

100 

J. 

Capizzi  (Nov.)  34031 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


67  J.  Bergen  (Nov.)  9965 

67  M.  C.  Hildebrandt,  Sr.  (Nov.) 
10779 

102  E.  B.  Hammond  9369 

102  J.  G.  SdTiaaf  29776 

102  Sam  Parhomchuk  26486 

172  S.  L.  Greenwalt  (Nov.)  23476 

109  G.  Paul  (Nov.)  12817 

53  G.  W.  White  (Nov.)  11838 

308  C.  A.  Euderes   (Sept.)  28208 

308  W.  Carlson  (Sept.)  26187 

353  R.  E.  Kenner  24792 

143  E.  D'Angelo  (Nov.)  27933 

143  Comer  Hyman  (Nov.)  26697 

143  T.  F.  Maguire  (Nov.)  2454 

143  James  Francis  (Nov.)  31466 

143  Orie  Prall  (Nov.)  26696 

143  Ryan  Vanderbook  (Nov.) 
26039 

143  Fred  Westerfelt   (Nov.)  3949 

143  Joseph  Wood  (Nov.)  23576 

143  M.  F.  Edsall  (Nov.)  27654 

143  E.  J.  Kelley  (Nov.)  7699 

143  Louis  Koert  (Nov.)  23478 

143  John  Packer  (Nov.)  3571 

34  W.  A.  Weis  18053 

34  F.  J.  Barrard  9382 

25  W.  F.  Gelineau  (Nov.)  33396 

360  J.  D.  Axford  (Nov.)  35170 

360  W.  D.  Axford  (Nov.)  35169 

360  E.  A.  Talbot  (Nov.)  17685 

190  A.  L.  Larson  (Oct.)  5086 

102  W.  J.  Donnelly  (Oct.)  34074 

102  E.  A.  Brummell  (Oct.)  23327 

102  W.  Crelin  (Oct.)  13059 

102  L.  P.  Corsi  (Oct.)  30593 

102  J.  T.  Carr  (Oct.)  33378 

102  M.  Corona  (Oct.)  25645 

102  L.  Cappass   (Oct.)  30272 

102  F.  Christiono   (Oct.)  23429 

102  L.  Curto  (Oct.)  29807 

102  P.  Castiglione  (Oct.)  27253 

102  L.  De  Vincentis  (Oct.)  35421 

102  J.  S.  Bontempo  (Oct.)  28120 

102  H.  De  Groot  (Oct.)  23197 

102  A.  Difiglio  (Oct.)  33254 


102 


F.  J.  De  Mary,  Jr.  (Oct.) 
23565 

R.  Caruso  (Oct.)  33640 
S.  Adams  (Oct.)  33754 
R.  Cerone  (Oct.)  3553^9 
M.  J.  Egidio  (Oct.)  32321 
S.  Fridman  (Oct.)  31775 
Edward  Hockberger  (Oct.) 
26128 

H.  A.  Johnson  (Oct.)  34454 
Fred  Jones  (Oct.)  1726 
H.  R.  Johnson  (Oct.)  22937 
L.  J.  Duffy  (Oct.)  35479  • 
A.  D.  Friedman  (Oct.)  13525 
A.  C.  Felska  (Oct.)  28393 
102    John  Ferone  (Oct.)  33758 
102    Clayton  F.  Glantz  (Oct.) 
11342 

102  Chas.  Hugh,  Jr.  (Oct.)  9886 
102    John  Henry  Peters  (Oct.) 

F.  W.  Nisson  (Oct.)  7912 
Wm.  J.  Rue  (Oct.)  16335 
102    Antonio  Madafferi  (Oct.)  8212 
102    John  Marion  (Oct.)  3763 

L.  J.  Malanga  (Oct.)  33634 
George  Pfaff  (Oct.)  23256 


102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 

102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 


102 
102 


102 
102 


102  H.  P.  Trimborn  (Oct.)  34598 

102  Wm.  Vaughn  (Oct.)  10392 

102  T.  P.  Streiter  (Oct.)  15453 

102  Jacob  Workman  (Oct.)  25808 

102  S.  Vella  (Oct.)  16376 

102  R.  Percardi  (Oct.)  12952 

102  A.  T.  Maniscalco  (Oct.)  34852 

102  Chas.  Madaloni  (Oct.)  7395 

102  H.  J.  McCabe  (Oct.)  34492 

102  Chas.  Rossa  (Oct.)  31316 

102  Edw.  H.  Saunders  (Oct.) 
16530 

102  Chas.  M.  Schaaf  (Oct.)  12962 

102  J.  D.  Tressler  (Oct.)  15785 

102  Joseph  Ugaro  (Oct.)  33760 

102  Tony  R.  Ugaro  (Oct.)  25845 

102  R.  D.  Winters  (Oct.)  26126 

102  Chas.  Wing  (Oct.)  30608 

102  Dennis  Ward  (Oct.)  23662 


102 
102 
102 
346 
346 
346 
73 
73 
263 
263 
185 
315 
54 
192 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
440 
65 
65 
33 
33 


33 
406 
173 
173 
173 
173 
173 
173 
173 
5 
5 
74 
74 
74 
74 
29 


Neal  Roman  (Oct.)  29994 
Joseph  N.  White  (Oct.)  33715 

D.  R.  Winters  (Oct.)  16432 
W.  Marquis  34661 

W.  R.  Damon  32937 
W.  H.  Johnston  4396 

H.  E.  Harper  (Nov.)  34  690 
O.  Hinds  (Nov.)  34618 

R.  W.  Coene  30818 
John  Brodigan  21923 
L.  E.  Davis  34931 
Marcel  Pary  (Oct.)  35599 
V.  V.  Baker  22688 
L.  O'Neill  21342 

I.  Kohen   (Nov.)  17013 

B.  F.  Lanctot  (Nov.)  19777 

F.  E.  McNeice  (Nov.)  34366 
H.  J.  Tingley  (Nov.)  7357 
A.  Annese  (Nov.)  16372 

J.  J.  Carroll  (Nov.)  35571 
S.  L.  Doiron  (Nov.)  33770 
A.  W.  Boyd  (Nov.)  31506 
J.  W.  Claffey  (Nov.)  35570 
H.  L.  Ely  35352 
J.  B.  Warner  (Nov.)  28852 
R.  W.  Streeter  (Nov.)  6955 

C.  Milletari  (Nov.)  20205 
Carl  Milletary  (Nov.)  24267 
A.  H.  Ochs  (Nov.)  34066 

S.  G.  Otway  (Nov.)  15667 
O.  J.  Simmons  (Nov.)  19010 
C.  A.  Lonberg  (Nov.)  17640 
J.  A.  Dowgin  28439 
C.  R.  Bennett  29866 
J.  Nau  30221 

G.  E.  Nau  28260 

W.  J.  Reyfuss,  Sr.  28937 
W.  J.  Rehfuss  31264 
C.  Oliveri  30724 
O.  F.  B.  Price  11027 
R.  X.  Beaubieu  27030 

E.  D.  Welty  24175 
C.  J.  Smith  30136 

J.  Kakanauskas  30156 
J.  Antoseiwecz  26271 
E.  S.  Quicksell  2224 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


116 

Hyman  Levine  (Nov.  Ren.) 

308 

G. 

Cilmi  (Sept.  Ren.)  32004 

46 

John  Lowery  (Nov.  Ren.) 

19134 

308 

F. 

J.  Kollett  (Sept."  Ren.) 

27650 

74 

G.  W.  Lynn  (Nov.  Ren.) 

32855 

100 

G.  DiFrisco   (Nov.  Ren.) 

67 

29028 

G.  Laden   (Nov.  Ren.)  33171 

308 
308 

A. 

Lanza  (S«pt.  Ren.)  28264 

1 

24778 

E.  L.  Kendall  (Nov.)  21953 

67 

S.  Weisman  (Nov.  Ren.) 

M. 

Querrera   (Sept.  Ren.) 

47 

H.  B.  Fairbanks  (Nov.)  32316 

19082 

28635 

202 

G.  S.  Sims  (Nov.)  11269 

67 

N.  Katz  (Oct.  Ren.)  29100 

308 

P. 

Trombino   (Sept.  Ren.) 

286 

P.  J.  Cslunk  31513 

74 

N.  Lauthier  (Nov.  Ren.) 

34059 

96 

J.  C.  Murphy  (Ren.)  26710 

29913 

308 

V. 

Laquidara  (Aug.)  32367 

72 

B.  J.  Gagnon  (Nov.  Ren.) 

114 

A.   Strombeck   (Nov.  Ren.) 

308 

V. 

Savia  (Aug.)  34833 

15217 

2417 

308 

M. 

Savia  (Sept.)  27642 

74 

E.  Brzezinski  (Nov.)  28997 

W.  S.  MacDonald  (Nov.  Ren.) 

308 

V. 

Rossitto   (Sept.)  31286 

74 

W.  E.  Miller  (Nov.)   322  78 

506 

158 

H. 

E.  Keatty  (Nov.)  33542 

74 

W.  E.  Naeker  (Nov.)  29392 

0.  A.  Toale  23294 

100 

J. 

Capizzi   (Nov.)  34031 

107 

S.  J.  Ball  (Nov.)  32566 

R.  Cali  (Sept.  Ren.)  32961 

102 

A. 

J.  Jochum  (Oct.)  25433 

107 

L.  L.  Krygols  (Nov.)  27583 

G.  Cascio  (Sept.  Ren.)  27981 

481 

V. 

A.  Hemshrot  35757 

107 

H.  V.  Miles  (Nov.)  26562 

J.  Inter llgi   (Sept.  Ren.) 

345 

M. 

Scholl  (Nov.)  19208 

107 

E.  L.  Tight  (Nov.)  24863 

27990 

168 

L. 

N.  Mazzitelli  (Nov.)  34011 

107 

J.  L.  Wiles  (Nov.)  28468 
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252  A.  W.  Womack  34788 

252  B.  Mears  34789 

10  T.  J.  Barrett  (Nov.)  17763 

308  S.  T.  Libro  (Sept.)  32967 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

353    Joseph  Vitali  243i97 


140 

72 


W.  E.  Spangler  (Nov.)  28222 
F.  Maramaldi  23933 


358 
359 
440 


A.  E.  Johnson  29761 

J.  P.  McHale  35087 

Chas.  N.  Killingbeck  22496 


197     R.  J.  Brundage  (Nov.)  15747 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

8    H.  W.  Schmidt  (Sept.)  28924 


107    W.  McCumsey  (Nov.)  2044 


RESIGNATION  CERTinCATES  DEPOSITED 

106    A.  Makwinski  28378 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

102     Sam  Parhomchuk   (Oct.)  26486 


72  W.  W.  Aucoin  34231,  $100.00 

72  H.  J.  Aucoin  34966,  $100.00 

72  Paul  Burns  31116,  $100.00 

«3  J.  O.  Crowe  26681,  $25.00 

63  J.  O.  Crowe  26681,  $10.00 

«3  H.  L.  Catlett  25333,  $50.00 

63  H.  L.  Catlett,  25333,  $10.00 

63  J.  L.  Tinsley  25332,  $10.00 

71  C.   L.   Fotheringham  12010, 
$100.00 

71  S.  E.  Sayre  7803,  $100.00 

71  R.  E.  Johnson  26279,  $100.00 

71  F.  J.  Billings  4982,  $100.00 

100  G.  J.  Locotelli  26038,  $25.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

71     E.  K.  Newberger  33366, 

$100.00 
71     R.  L.   Peterman  16686, 

$100.00 

71     H.  H.  Lemke  27128,  $100.00 
71     R.  L.  Loucks  2456'13,  $100.00 
71     W.  L.  Loucks  24517,  $100.00 
71     J.  D.  Lewis  30108,  $100.00 
30     C.  J.  Grundy  27616,  $100.00 
30    R.  B.  Rousseau  26190,  $100.00 
125    M.  J.  White  3088,  $50.00 
162     Paul  Laspada  31789,  $50.00 
162     G.  J.  Lopresti  8113,  $50.00 


162  James  Laury  30190,  $50.00 

423  A.  S.  Duber  35503,  $50.00 

121  C.  J.  Smith  30136,  $100.00 

121  C.  J.  Smith  30136,  $5.00 

97  E.  L.  Griffin  4748,  $100.00 

97  E.  L.  Brown  18845,  $100.00 

97  G.  C.  Harris  15405,  $100.00 

97  C.  A.  Long  24182,  $100.00 

97  T.  J.  Tustin  34708,  $100.00 
S.C.D.C.     S.  L.  Greenwalt  23476 
$10.00 

192  Frank  Du  Van  '9330,  $100.00 

26  J.  E.  Halloway  20432,  $100.00 


Local  Age 

252    John  L.  Kirby   20 

386    Bernard  Schamberg    19 

53    J.  A.  McSorley   16 

53    J.  J.  Fredrich   19 

68    Duane  Van  Portsliet 

(April)    19 


68     Bernie  T.  Gerton  (July)  .  .  17 


APPRENTICES 


Local  Age 
68     Francis  M.  Carpenter 

(Oct.)    18 

301     Elvie  Crisps   18 

151    Arthur  Wm.  Willis   17 

65  Cedrick  Andrew  Mann....  20 
345     Edward  William  Fredrick 

(Nov.)    16 


Local  Age 

383  Lloyd  Hatt  (Sept.)   20 

3  74  Carl  Shires   20 

374  Jack  Tolmachoflf    19 

72  Ernest  Louis  Schultz   19 

398  John  Casisky    20 

5  C.  E.  McGregor   19 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  DISBANDED  LOCAL 

316    Ocean  City,  N.  J.  321    Hutchinson,  Kansas 

427     Pontiac,  Mich. 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 


30     Robt.  Rousseau  26190 
30     C.  J.  Grundy  27616 
102    J.  G.  Schaaf  29776 


102     E.  B.  Hammond  936'9 
121     J.  R.  Michels  19337 
185     C.  F.  Pontius  20438 


185 
205 


F.  E.  Gimple  34944 
D.  R.  Tran  15768 


From  Name  To 

1    Jos.  Linscott  19670  213 

1    Edw.  Hall  19516  213 

1    T.  E.  Davies  16443    213 

1     G.  W.  Stephens  5427    213 

1     C.  R.  Welton  9090    295 

1  Harry  Miller  29337    295 

2  J.  Neirmaier  5547  295 

2    T.  F.  Doherty  18410   66 

2    Wm.  Sanders  25781    76 

2    Edw.  Sanders  9739   76 

2     P.  A.  Papenfus  32273    275 

7     L.  K.  Mallow  30169    326 

7  H.  C.  Redmayne  13312..  46 

7  E.  F.  MacKnight  18445.  .  .  62 

9     C.  McCall  414  443 

9    John  Schwartz  22560   42 

9     J.  E.  Riney  22520    Ii9 

14    Frank  Reese  20979    309 

14    Wm.  J.  Miller  4073    309 

14  Fred  Miller  30153    309 

15  T.  M.  Sloan  18871    28 

15    J.  H.  Haley  20959    28 

15     E.  R.  Grubb  18111  295 

18  Frank  Gossman  14928....  292 

18    Frank  Rush  256    292 


TRANSFERS 


From     Name  To 

18    Adam  Rush  4114  292 

20     Robt.   Florine   12408    295 

20    John  Melton  9521    8 

20     B.  N.  Sims  22640  378 

20     H.  H.  Hill  24624    20 

20  N.  W.  Taneyhill  1794   74 

21  C.  J.  Herschel   1802i9   21 

22  J.  F.  Johnson  21435    262 

24    Tony  Boldt  24202    39 

24    Chas.   Route   8371    20 

24  C.  A.  Conley  33563    446 

25  J.  J.  Quigley  29180    72 

25  Chas.  H.  Robichand  29268.72 

25  Wm.  Mireault  8682    386 

26  R.  S.  Long  19961   398 

26     H.   E.   Dolton   7526   140 

26     J.  W.  Wier  13972    26 

26  C.  C.  Rutherford  20141..  311 

27  Jim  Shaw  32865    132 

27  Gamett  Graham  28125... 132 

27     C.  C.  Seats  23228    73 

27  M.  H.  Mathiesen .  .  24203  .  .  394 

27  Clem  Brown  10325    68 

28  Jesse  Haley  20959   15 

28     Thos.  Sloane  18871    15 


From     Name  To 

29  Wm.  Huston  8815   29 

29  H.  W.  Shankweiler  20300.  53 

30  Geo.  Dishion  17464   39 

30  Ray  Dishion  17356   39 

30  M.  A.  Purdon  29783   1  • 

30  Omar  Doll  33211   39 

31  J.  F.  Trojan  2i9250  359 

32  Ed.  Anthony  29103    97 

33  J.  B.  Rairigh  18613  295 

33  Tom  Gill  19973   295 

33  E.  F.  Booser  5008   295 

33  W.  P.  Holmes  964    80 

33  R.  H.  Warner  20054....  68 
3  4  Geo.  !E.  Plock  5326   47 

34  Wilber  A.  Beall  16093...  295 
34  Wm.  G.  Horton  25868...  18 

36  John  Sheppard  19653  344 

36  John  Connett  27096  192 

36  H.  L.  Paul  18311  192 

36  John  Suter  1800    20 

42  A.  N.  Hall  30424  394 

42  W.  P.  Harris  22848    379 

42  Thos.  G.  Johnson  33407.. 440 

42  A.  F.  Sherman  32647....  440 

42  P.  E.  Morrison  32333....  440 
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From     Name  To 

42     F.  L.  Roberts  23332    440 

42     B.  A.  Rogers  24872    252 

42  Albert  Rydelius  295»9....252 

42     F.  E.  Bradway  31408   252 

42     LeRoy  Walters  22650   252 

44  R.  V.  Jameson  25703....  364 

44  W.  E.  Patterson  31947... 435 

46  A.  G.   Bellefontaine  6284.  42 

46  A.  Bellefountaine  6267...  42 

46  F.  Bellefountaine  9081...  42 

46  L.  A.  Laufer  1786   52 

47  R.  Hasshaw   17076    295 

47     A.  J.  Stoll  20419    295 

47     H.   Mumma   9196   30 

47     C.  Fickinger  14745    18 

47     E.  McChrystal  34038    74 

47  Peter    Connors    15350....  5 

4  7     Abe  Gebhart  8737   5 

47     Frank  Wilson  6722    1 

47     H.  L.  Steele  8465    295 

47    W.  H.  Depung  21115   5 

47     C.  J.  Gowan  7967    5 

47     Leon  York  18049   5 

47     John  Kauertz  7340   5 

47     Chas.  Smith  1054   28 

4  7     Chas.   Cassidy   33118   5 

47  J.  C.  Martin  15883    2 

48  W.  G.  Everly  14349    68 

48  D.  H.  Carpenter  14689...  68 

48  Chas.  H.  Ball  22341    68 

49  W.  A.  Dunlap  7166   48 

49     D.  R.  Bundy  24762    228 

49     F.  M.  Cannon  25'950    68 

5-3     J.  T.  Kelly  11988    308 

53     Jas.  Tutt  13264    66 

53     Edgar  Laing  35331    66 

53    W.  Laing   13378    66 

53  Walter  Trexler  17471....  66 

53     John  Barnett  28462   108 

53  Walter  Hughes  25959....  108 

53  Don.  O.  Donnell  22049...  108 

53     Wm.  Rose  17968    108 

53     Chas.  Nichols   8409    87 

53  Herbert  Shankweiler 

20300    29 

55     B.  M.  Coulter  17213    326 

57  E.  A.  Shiffer  No.  2,  25097.386 

57     E.  H.  Farmer  25437    151 

57     L.  B.  Scudder  25105    386 

57     John  Thoman   23271    52 

57     B.  E.  Kelly  28548    52 

65  Thos.   Coleman   13860....  122 

65     F.   P.  Moore  16072    411 

65    W.  G.  Martin  15129  144 

65     O.   C.   Cornell   30539    208 

65     Pete  Grivet  33296    208 

65     W.  L.  Fox  31692    411 

67  Walter  McMurray  3397  8..  46 

71  W.   Harper  8647   18 

72  D.  F.  McCabe  24618    31 

72     Ralph  Quigley  33166   296 

72  E.  E.  Hockman  25442....  296 

72  F.  A.  McCaffrey  24247...  99 

72     J.  S.  Troohig  25846    359 

72     G.  J.  Schroeffell  758    359 

72     J.  H.  Reid  16358    359 

72  Ernest  Moreau   23814.... 359 

72     J.  M.  McCabe  34367    359 

72     Paul  I>oppler  35214    359 

72  J.  W.  McCoffrey  30496...  99 

73  K.  E.  Stroup  34982    132 

73  Frank  Shoptaugh  19715..  64 

Ti!     C.  N.  Johnson  25125    26 

H.  F.  Ramsey  32816    392 

'•     W.  H.  Schrontz  478    394 

■  L.  C.  Magnusson  18889...  147 
' G.  R.  Warwick  28569....  74 

F.  A.  Linslrom  23193  ....  190 

L,  O.  Thornton  17769    222 

'  C.  A.  McCauley  26821....  8 

P.  Roy  22487    42 

^     O.  i{.  Pallard  19727    26 

n    A.  Noubauer  15556   2 


From 

Name 

To 

74 

L.   S.   Dean  4604   

295 

74 

J.   G.   Willis  15140  

.  74 

74 

P.  Breslow  25266  

107 

74 

B.  Cottell  8871  

252 

75 

E.  L.  Stebbing  25017  .  .  . 

.108 

75 

F.  J.  Walters  7878   

.  108 

76 

H.  C.  Johnson  971  

24 

78 

A.   R.   Lindner   35129 .  .  . 

.  46 

78 

L.  A.  Lavigue  22516   ,  ,  . 

139 

78 

J.  C.  Palmerston  28361. 

.345 

79 

James  Pratt  34  556   

,  31 

81 

T.  E.  Killingbeck  26157. 

.252 

81 

L.  J.  LaBonte  29519  ,  . 

42 

82 

J.  C.  Wallace  17198 

114 

82 

G.  L.  VanHuklon  28546. 

.  74 

87 

Clinton  Freer  16268 

.  53 

88 

Emmett  Connolly  26856. 

.  65 

88 

Harold  Cody  187  56   

65 

97 

Alex  MacKenzie  21462... 

.  172 

97 

J.  T.  Sullivan  15164  ,  ,  , 

.  14 

97 

Percy  McLennan  890  9... 

.  5 

'97 

H.  V.  Johnson  30052  .  ,  . 

172 

97 

Leo   Murphy   34  724   

315 

97 

A.  Miller  31207   

360 

97 

Wm.  J.  Austin  34612  .  .  . 

.  360 

97 

A.  P.  Dumas  31473   

105 

97 

John  Snyder  17386   

105 

97 

E.    H.   Embree  7972 

.172 

97 

T.  L.  Maddock  18670 

''?8 

97 

Ed.  Anthony  29103   

14 

97 

Peter  Pajack  21064   

5 

97 

Wm.   A.   Fitch    11094.  .  . 

.  74 

98 

G.  F.  Koster  2  6704   

411 

99 

Fred  G.  Happle  26213.  .  . 

.  72 

100 

Geo.  Mullin  20891   

.  72 

100 

Wm.  Smith  7243   

100 

100 

Albert  Carter  32560   

100 

100 

W.  J.  Ulrich  31331  

46 

100 

Jas.  P.  Swift  3  2  326   

46 

100 

Lester  Stoner  34121  

,  46 

100 

Jos.  Rudesky  32105  

46 

100 

D.  B.  Pratt  34502   

46 

100 

A.  E.  Perry  33163   

46 

100 

C.  M.  Nelson  30576   

46 

100 

E.  L.  Mulaire  29817 

,  46 

100 

M.  MacNeill  34490  

46 

100 

F.  J.  Liebrock  14802,    ,  . 

46 

100 

Robt.   Leibrock  24137  ..  . 

.  46 

100 

H.  Leibrock  17229   

46 

100 

A.  Lacroix  11614  

46 

100 

J.  G.  Long  34777   

46 

100 

James  Jackson  14377... 

.  46 

100 

John  Hopwood  16249... 

.  46 

100 

A.  G.  Dorry  33650   

46 

100 

J.  W.  Doran  35253   

46 

100 

E.  DeMars  23269  

46 

100 

Cas.   Boudreau   26382  .  .  . 

.  46 

100 

Otto  Boonshower  30355.. 

.  46 

100 

Frank  Jones  28400   

46 

100 

J.   E.   Gorveatt   24763 .  .  . 

.  46 

100 

W.   Lucas  5379   

46 

100 

G.  Zimmerman  35255... 

.  46 

100 

G.  A.  Lucas  34191  

46 

100 

G.  A.  Gorveatt  26656.  .  . 

.  46 

100 

J.  V.   Leibrock  17228 .  .  . 

.  46 

100 

Ross  E.  Dobson  19493.  .  . 

.  386 

100 

A.  J.  Klug  27858   

225 

100 

H.   Herbold  23591   

46 

102 

Thos.   Stolte  22698  

.  173 

102 

J.  A.   Bucholtz  25419 .  .  . 

.173 

102 

O.  M.  Clark  29023   

100 

102 

Wm.  Scardefield  10868  .  . 

.  46 

102 

Harold  Craemer  33641.. 

.250 

102 

Joe  Dusling  23356   

46 

103 

R.  E.  Thatcher  8516  

379 

104 

A.  C.  Hoggan  23524  ,  ,  . 

.  54 

104 

Alex   Turner  16746   

74 

108 

W.  Sanders  25181  

2 

108 

10'9 

Ed.  Smith  1798   

42 

113 

Clarence  Snyder  25218.. 

.161 

114 

J.  C.  Wallace  17198  .  .  .  . 

,  209 

115 

Max   Haywood  31172  

?5^5 

From     Name  To 

116     M.  Troast  10954   46 

123     G.  G.  Wight  31508    72 

125  Andrew   Henry   14330....  78 

125  Chas.  Hammond  16460...  78 

125     Robt.    Henry  34477    78 

125     J.  R.  Mercier  31505   78 

125     Geo.   Boyd   14331    78 

125     C.  E.  Allen  28816    176 

125  Roland  LaValley  34237. ..386 

125     Jos.    Nickalar    18962    386 

125     Leo  W.  Stone  13446    386 

127     R.  C.  Groves  24231    68 

127     L.  Gordon  22597    394 

127     J.  Hessinger  28763    394 

131     C.  M.  Berry  23854   190 

131     V.  Nordstrom   15787    190 

131     R.   F.  Venton  33156    319 

131     I.  W.   Hillas   32712    319 

131  Geo.  T.  Fleming  26168...  105 

132  T.  C.  Smith  8344    73 

136     C.  V.  Johnson  8605   42 

136     R.  J.   Pierce  29378    161 

136     L.  A.  Porter  21868    161 

136     Guy  Rankin  29673    161 

140     G.  C.  Rabb  34115    224 

140     D.   L.  Evans  20926    224 

140     J.  A.  Lyday  16754    230 

140     Tom  Ritter  14846    230 

143  C.  G.  Underwood  33242..  116 

143  M.  O'Connell  33621    46 

144  E.   C.   Calhoun   21432....  474 

145  A.  B.  Cline  14163    351 

145     Reg  Searles  18274    351 

145     Chas.   Eden   3756    351 

148     Paul  Farber   27143   168 

148  J.   M.   VanFossen  8956... 168 

148  Harry  Harmon  22826....  429 

151  John  Thomann  23271....  57 

151     E.  H.  Farmer  25437    57 

151  Howard  Durell  17620.... 443 

151     H.  L.  Griffins  31695    443 

151     Wilbur  Jones  35127   443 

151     Wm.  Miller  4037    14 

151     Frank  Reese  20979    14 

151     W.  McQuown  31194   2 

151     Jas.   Hill  4444   2 

155     Bert  Sperow   13266    104 

161     C.  S.  Snyder  25218    192 

161  W.  O.  Scott  33747    113 

162  A.  MacLean  33504    67 

168     Fred  Korn  28769    66 

168  F.  J.  Mazzitelli  35576....  4 

172    Chas.  H.  Kane  8623    42 

172     H.  J.  Johnson  30052    42 

172  E.  J.  Bellefontaine  23913..  42 

172  A.   D.  Connors   31840....  353 

172     Gus.  Weiser  8303  353 

172  F.  S.  Cushman  22634.... 172 

176  Lorenzo  Mclver  24519....  72 

176     Fred  Zalinski   33986    72 

176     John  F.  Kiley  16436    72 

176  Stanley   Dubuc   13178....  25 

176  Alphonse  Talbot  24933...  25 

180     Geo.  Johnston  14701    319 

180     Harold  Mesick  32768    319 

180     F.   P.   Street  24756    319 

180  C.  W.  Redmond  19182... 319 

184  J.  B.  McFarland  3224.... 443 

184  John  L,  Bonene  9634.... 443 

185  Thomas  Johnston  34813..  185 
185  R.  R.  Dettinger  18966.... 185 

185     C.  V.  Troy  35168    185 

190  F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193... 132 

190  John  Schlenker   29025....  481 

190     Chas.   Rodant  8903    8 

1'90  Hampton  Johnston  18842.  8 

190  Jerome  Huntington  21200..  74 

197     C.  R.  Balluff  7130  192 

197     Jesse  Miller  29232   192 

197     Frank  Stirzel  7981   190 

202  F.  W.  Wiseheart  10251. ..202 

202     O.  E.  Roberts  32131    344 

208     Leo  Tiernan  6961   278 
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From     Name  To 

208     G.  Obin  650    278 

211  Homer  Tingley  26879....  1 

211  Hugh  Hemphill  35508....  1 

211  E.  D.  Beackley  29208    1 

212  A.  P.  Bonner  11116   54 

212     A.  C.  Hoggan  23524    104 

212     J.  H.  Vilas  11749    258 

215    J.  Hassett,  Jr.  24220   78 

215     M.  Hassett  34083   78 

215    Wm.  Flansbury  16359   215 

215     John  Mahoney  19748   46 

215     Edw.  Hassett  33250    215 

215    John  Dunn  27084   386 

217     Ray  Rentz  34772    14 

220    Jay  W.  Benton  21289   473 

224  J.  C.  Cunningham  23239..  140 

224     Ed.   Poehls  33958   364 

224  B.  R.  Wiggins  35755   301 

225  G.  H.  M.  Ludwin  29107. ..232 
225  M.  H.  Hennings  23556...  388 

228     Carl  White  20751    10 

228    C.  H.  Schmidt  14513   10 

228    J.  G.  Garrison  7500    213 

230     A.  G.  Stoner  6815   62 

230     G.  G.  Dudley  18874   224 

230     W.  L.  Aker  7615    224 

234    W.  E.  Broack  28233    406 

234    James  Silvius  32913   419 

234    J.  L.   Henrey   25245    55 

238    G.  W.  Yant  22612    68 

244    James  Raney  18958   46 

252     B.  A.  Rogers  24872    42 

252  Albert  Rydelius   29559...  42 

260    Geo.  W.  May  12343    252 

262  Herman  M.  Kuehl  12990..  435 

263  B.  R.  Louden  24104    15 

263     Jos.  Lang  30634    295 

263    E.  R.  Johnson  17740   295 

263    Geo.  Conway  29830    151 

263    R.  L.  Jones  28845    151 

263  W.  R.  Watkins  21476....  295 

263    A.  W.  Fischel  3021    15 

275    Louis  Rodier  17359   295 

278  D.  D.  Greenwalt  23475...  172 

278     Chas.  Raftery  24206    172 

278  L.  L.  Fisher  7538   394 

279  S.   C.  Thompson  10498...  203 

286    J.  J.  Douillard  35587   100 

286    Eraser  Porter  33820    286 

286    A.  Cardelleiko  18146   23 

292     L.  D.  Sheesly  19886   295 

292    Lee  McAllister   4519   18 

292     A.  J.  Schultz  13039    4 

292  Frank  Gossman  14928....  18 

292    Adam  Rush  4114   18 

292    Frank  Rush  256   18 

292     Geo.  Wolkens  14911   3'9 


From     Name  To 

292     J.  C.  Schultz  250    39 

300     Wm.  E.  Cole  32211    42 

300  Robt.  Pierce  29857    353 

301  R.  E.  Mosgrove  9759....  74 
301     W.  C.  Botsford  33989   26 

301  Ollie  Winters  32023    224 

302  Tom  Humphrey  16938....  65 

305    F.  W.  Cressy  24492    48 

308    Walter  Seidel  34159    46 

308    W.  G.  DeMary  28755   46 

308    W.  P.  Kelley  1340    46 

308  Fred  Meier  28710    46 

309  Geo.  E.  Hummer  26643..  448 

311     G.  D.  Garrett  35383    140 

311     E.   M.  McNally  23065   26 

311    W.  C.  Jones  35422    301 

315    John  BarnofE  30016   52 

315    W.  Markle  29659   97 

315    Harold  Brown  13092   72 

315     C.  R.  Nicholas  4985   114 

321    John  Dahl  35516   185 

321  W.  P.  Henderson  16009..  185 

321     O.  H.  Blase  5001   185 

321    L.  G.  Reynolds  32649   185 

321    V.  C.  Seaman  32114  185 

321     C.  C.  Brown  29334    27 

321    L.  G.  Bisdorf  27665    27 

321    A.  E.  Andrews  35883   132 

321    H.  R.  Troy  26092    185 

321    A.  Henderson  7527    185 

321     Roy  Sharpless  14141  185 

321     W.  J.  Noble   10020   140 

321     Edw.   Swift   8932    185 

326     M.  J.  Brunskill  26992   158 

326     J.  W.  Kehy  23042    140 

326     W.  L.  Hatfield   29697    424 

326     Joe  Little  33222   435 

326     C.  C.  Carothers  15466    435 

328     Gus  Adkins  26407    292 

328  Chas.  F.  Towns  20774...  68 

328    Ralph  Shinkle  7410   307 

344  John  Sheppard  19653....  36 

345  A.   Gabrielson   14798    74 

345     G.  Wayman  21008    74 

345    J.  H.  Wayman  16293    74 

345    R.  P.  Landers  24921   74 

353  M.  C.  Cox  27575    42 

354  Jno.    Smolarz    28604    10 

354  J.  W.  Fitzgerald   2483... 388 

354     Edw.  G.  Lee  31612  388 

354     Hubert  Lee  17500    388 

354    Fred  Walters  7695   10 

357    Joe  Prothero  310'95  185 

357     Leat  Houston  34945    185 

357    Jack  Prothero  33039    185 

357     Fred  Prothero  33040   185 

357    Bert  Prothero  31229    185 


From     Name  To 

359  Leroy  P.  Lafond  29181...  31 

359     S.  F.  Dunning  21393    31 

359  Leon  Fournier  32885.... 139 

359  Oliver   Polion   31888    176 

360  Roy  Clare  27188    5 

364  V.  C.  Thomason  35138... 424 

379     L.  L.  White   23399    26 

379  Thos.  J.  Laurence  9900..  260 

37'9  S.  W.  Chenoweth  8322...  460 

379     G.  C.  Gehrke  32646   473 

382     F.  T.  Miller  4250    29 

386    Walter  Crosier  4943    176 

388     E.  A.  Conrad  15142  190 

388  Wm.  H.  Hackbarth  10434..  10 

388     R.   A.  Hebner  24191   10 

392    Harry  Davis  31963   14 

394     L.  L.  Fisher  7538    398 

394     R.  W.  Routt  35482    374 

398     F.  H.  Smith  35528    278 

398     H.  W.  Burson  2078   243 

401    Millard  Zellers  20307    53 

411    M.  Makowski  15179   42 

414     F.  J.  Ewers  18636    300 

414     Geo.   Obin   650    208 

414    Geo.   Tiernan  6961  208 

419     W.  S.  Morgan  23472    11 

419    Wm.  Terry  3136-9   11 

419  W.  C.  Cherry,  Jr.  34709..  11 

422     P.  D.  Eckerd  34470    319 

422     Geo.  Koons  19435    319 

422    Orville  Hosking  33143   5 

422  Arthur  Carlson  27033....  5 

423  Bert  E.  Kelly  28548    57 

423     A.    Heistand    30659    52 

423     Gco.    Larson   28389    52 

423     C.  O.  Smith  25127    52 

423     J.  W.  English  5699    52 

423  Frank  Matthews  11008...  207 

423     B.  E.  Sayre  24103    57 

427     D.  T.  Curty  33949    374 

429     Al  Belcher   6869   46 

429     Harry  Geary  21542   429 

42'9     Frank  Sullivan  19008   429 

435    J.  L.  Porath  34664    203 

435     J.  B.  Little  33222    203 

435    R.  A.  Sealey  29048    140 

435  H.  M.  Kuehl  12990    62 

436  C.  P.  Hickey  33734   209 

436     C.  S.  Ettinger  5482  209 

440  Adis  Killingbeck  33125. ..252 

448    Edward  Smith  29143  309 

448     Claus   Ross  7619    309 

448     Ben  Johnson  10669   309 

479     J.  H.  Quillen  24749   46 

479  Harold  Craemer  33641...  102 

481     E.  R.  Schatz  32458    190 

481     E.  E.  Rau  28000    232 


POST  OFFICE  CHIEF 

"If  the  President's  employment  committee  wants 
to  place  5,000  men  in  jobs,  let  them  call  up  Postmas- 
ter General  Brown.  There  are  5,000  vacancies  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,"  said  Congressman 
Oliver  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

"The  Postmaster  General  seems  to  take  a  differ- 
ent position  from  the  general  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  attitude  of  city  councils  and  other 
municipal  authorities  and  State  governments,"  said 
Mr.  Oliver. 

"Mr,  Brown  refuses  to  fill  vacanciesmade  by 
death  or  disability  or  resignation.  I  understand 
that  there  are  more  than  5,000  vacancies  in  his  de- 
partment. In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  more 


IGNORES  IDLE  ARMY 

than  600  vacancies  in  the  postal  service.  He  calls 
substitutes  to  his  office  under  pain  of  dismissal,  and 
yet  he  gives  them  but  two  hours  work  a  day.  They 
are  in  a  bear  trap.  These  men  are  not  receiving  a 
living  wage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  receiving 
a  starvation  wage.  The  Postmaster  General  is  a 
part  of  the  administration  which  has  created  a  com- 
mission to  relieve  unemployment. 

"Every  cabinet  officer  is  flying  around  the  country 
asking  private  business  to  give  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed— every  cabinet  officer  except  the  Postmaster 
General.  He  is  exempt.  He  will  not  give  the  jobs 
he  now  has  vacant.  He  is  balancing  his  books. 
What  he  gains  for  the  government  will  be  written 
in  losses  on  the  books  of  charity." 
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MONEY 


REMITTED  TO 
TRANSFER 


LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

474 

$  2.00 

379 

L.  A.  Reinwand  31403 

132 

6.00 

321 

E.  C.  Longaker  3412 

374 

9.00 

427 

D.  T.  Curty  33949 

419 

2.50 

63 

H.  Lingerfelt  2  3496 

224 

2.00 

140 

R.  V.  Jameson  25703 

68 
68 

2.50 

49 

F.  M.  Cannon  25950 

3.00 

238 

G.  W.  Yant  22612 

68 

2.50 

328 

C.  F.  Towne  20774 

68 

3.50 

27 

Clem  Brown  10325 

113 

9.00 

74 

John  Dale  15  999 

105 

3.00 

97 

John  Snyder  17386 

104 

11.50 

221 

T.  A.  Western  3  2629 

7 

2.50 

55 

L.  K.  Mallow  30169 

57 

4.00 

106 

J.  D.  Scudder  31795 

57 

8.00 

106 

L.  D.  Scudder  25105 

378 

4.00 

20 

B.  N.  Sims  22640 

353 

3.00 

172 

G.  E.  Weisser  8309 

19 

8.00 

9 

J.  E.  Riney  22520 

319 

5.00 

180 

C.  W.  Redmond  19182 

319 

5.00 

180 

F.  P.  Street  24756 

319 

2.00 

180 

G.  A.  Johnston  14701 

319 

2.00 

180 

H.  W.  Mesick  32768 

308 

4.00 

100 

Joseph  Cotroneo  35354 

315 

3.00 

97 

Leo  Murphy  34724 

8 

3.50 

190 

C.  F.  Radant  8903 

295 

1.50 

15 

E.  R.  Grubb  18111 

190 

2.00 

131 

C.  M.  Berry  23854 

190 

3.00 

197 

F.  Stirzl  7'981 

166 

8.80 

301 

L.  A.  Pierson  30892 

2T)7 

2.00 

423 

F.  Matthews  11008 

70 

8.50 

74 

F.  Hogue  9723 

108 

7.50 

53 

D.  F.  O'Donnell  22049 

474 

3.00 

144 

E.  C.  Calhoun  21432 

392 

4.00 

73 

H.  F.  Ramsey  32816 

213 

2.00 

1 

Edw.  Hall  19516 

213 

1.00 

1 

F.  E.  Davis  16443 

213 

1.00 

1 

G.  W.  Stephens  5427 

20 

8.00 

73 

R.  M.  Florine  12408 

299 

1.50 

354 

C.  F.  Schroeder  16878 

145 

9.50 

5 

L.  L.  Russell  7102 

62 

6.00 

435 

H.  M.  Kuehl  12990 

36 

5.00 

140 

J.  B.  Bissett  20629 

44 

8.00 

140 

R.  V.  Jameson  25703 

44 

2.00 

230 

R.  V.  Jameson  25703 

278 

5.00 

398 

F.  H.  Smith  35528 

448 

2.00 

309 

G.  E.  Hummer  26643 

139 

13.50 

359 

L.  Fournier  32885 

76 

4.00 

2 

Edw.  Sanders  9739 

76 

4.00 

2 

Wm.  Sanders  2  57  81 

161 

3.00 

113 

C.  S.  Snyder  25218 

185 

6.00 

321 

V.  C.  Seaman  32114 

185 

6.00 

321 

L.  G.  Reynolds  32649 

185 

3.00 

132 

A.  H.  Henderson  7527 

388 

7.00 

225 

M.  H.  Hennings  23556 

232 

2.00 

190 

E.  E.  Rau  28000 

42 

3.00 

172 

E.  J.  Bellefontaine  2391 

42 

3.00 

252 

A.  A.  Rydelius  29559 

42 

3.00 

252 

B.  A.  Rogers  24872 

42 

3.00 

109 

E.  E.  Smith  1798 

42 

5.00 

353 

F.  L.  Campbell  26375 

42 

5.00 

353 

W.  A.  Franklin  2214  6 

42 

10.00 

353 

F.  0.  Hoffman  18746 

234 

5.00 

41 

Sidney  Byrd  20763 

26 

2.00 

372 

S.  E.  Story  27123 

26 

12.75 

74 

0.  R.  Ballard  19727 

72 

6.00 

176 

L.  A.  Mclves  24519 

72 

5.00 

25 

J.  L.  Quigley  29180 

72 

2.00 

'99 

F.  G.  Hoppel  26213 

72 

4.00 

100 

G.  H.  Mullen  20891 

65 

3.00 

302 

Thos.  Humphrey  16938 

353 

3.00 

172 

A.  D.  Conner  31840 

2.25 

47 

Clem  Brown  10325 

6.00 

132 

J.  H.  Tatom  33860 

3.00 

132 

F.  E.  Tatom  32569 

27 

2.50 

140 

N.  W.  Nightingale  2504 

27 

3.00 

115 

C.  M.  Wade  7735 

4.00 

292 

L.  D.  Sheesly  19886 

4.-j() 

102 

O.  M.  Clark  29023 

1 4 ; 

414 

E.  A.  Calhoun  14288 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

443 

8.00 

9 

Wm.  J.  McCall  414 

66 

8.00 

2 

T.  F.  Doherty  18410 

66 

4.00 

168 

Fred.  Korn  28769 

359 

4.50 

78 

E.  Dennis  33292 

359 

4.50 

78 

A.  Dennis  332  93 

359 

6.00 

78 

J.  F.  Fox  32089 

359 

4.50 

78 

S.  Dunning  21393 

9 

3.00 

75 

J.  L.  Monroe  2  3  418 

1 

2.25 

47 

F.  A.  Wilson  6722 

107 

12.75 

74 

W.  A.  Chambliss  26342 

132 

4.00 

73 

C.  Smith  8344 

224 

28.00 

230 

G.  G.  Dudley  18874 

230 

2.50 

424 

S.  H.  Power  34414 

326 

4.50 

47 

R.  R.  McDonald  9746 

326 

14.50 

230 

R.  R.  McDonald  9746 

392 

2.00 

66 

J.  J.  Kaveny  16704 

42 

4.00 

411 

H.  J.  Makowski  15179 

321 

10.00 

185 

J.  Hunt  27630 

166 

21.20 

301 

L.  A.  Pierson  30892 

11 

11.00 

419 

W.  S.  Morgan  23472 

11 

11.00 

419 

W.  C.  Cherry,  Jr.  3470 

252 

8.00 

42 

A.  A.  Rydelius  29559 

252 

8.00 

42 

B.  A.  Rogers  24872 

39 

10.00 

74 

W.  H.  Layton  20583 

309 

2.50 

448 

C.  R.  Ross,  7619 

309 

2.50 

448 

B.  N.  Johnson,  10669 
F.  H.  Walters  7695 

10 

3.00 

354 

10 

3.00 

354 

John  Smolarz  28604 

54 

5.75 

104 

E.  P.  McKean  25510 

54 

5.75 

104 

R.  C.  McKean  29322 

230 

2.50 

127 

S.  H.  Power  34414 

POSTAL  RATE  RISE  FACES  ROCKY  ROAD 

Washington — Postmaster  General  Brown  faces  a 
hard  fight  with  Congress  to  raise  the  present  rate 
on  firstclass  mail  from  2  to  21/2  cents  an  ounce.  This 
increase  would  mean  an  additional  $75,000,000  a 
year. 

The  scheme  is  so  unpopular  Mr.  Brown,  at  this 
writing  cannot  find  a  member  of  his  party  In  Con- 
gress who  will  sponsor  the  bill. 

The  present  rate  of  2  cents  an  ounce  has  been 
in  effect  since  1883,  except  two  years  during  the 
World  War. 

The  Postmaster  General  insists  that  his  depart- 
ment be  placed  "on  a  paying  basis,"  but  opponents 
of  the  postal  rise  claim  that  the  department  is  on  a 
paying  basis  but  for  the  many  social  services  and 
subsidies  that  are  charged  against  it. 

American  ships  that  sail  to  every  port  in  the 
world,  for  instance,  are  given  large  subsidies  for 
caiTying  mail.  The  purpose  of  this  subsidy  is  "to 
build  up  an  American  merchant  marine."  The  cost 
however,  is  placed  on  the  Postoffice  Department, 
which  is  no  more  reasonable  than  if  it  were  placed 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  same  policy 
is  applied  in  the  development  of  airplanes,  which 
are  necessary  for  public  defense.  Contracts  for 
carrying  air  mail  call  for  charges  in  excess  of  air- 
plane receipts,  but  the  Postoffice  Department  is 
called  upon  to  carry  this  loss,  rather  than  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

iBuckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395,  431  and 
443.    Chas.  J.  Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  442  and  460.     J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal- 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  815  Locust  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  392  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  i517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    F.  R.  Koop,  206  North  "N"  St.,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  20'9,  222,  259,  287,  336,  378  and  446.     Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  2  24,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246,  254 
and  334.    Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  259  and  287.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
305  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111-    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2nd  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380,  414  and  438.    Lige  Pearce,  205  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  46,  100,  244  and  308-  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Jack  Spiegel,  1613  W.  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  309  and  448.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  E.  E.  Elwood,  1405  Michigan  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  15,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15-00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal    4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Membership  Books,  small    1.00 

Membership  Book  Clasp    1-25 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  '.  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book   -35 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1-00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)  50 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)  50 

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinstatement  Receipts  35 

.Constitutions,  each   15 


OF  SUPPLIES 

Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Manuals   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamps   .50 

Ink  Pad  2-5 

Transfer,  per  pad  50 

Statement  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     900  pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.    Earl  Hannum,  1074  Summit  St. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Men.,   8   p.   m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  FRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712 
Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  10  32  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718  Wood- 

ward Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.,  7  to  9  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  4:00  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  every  Sat.,  2123  6th  Ave.  D.  B.  Allen, 
Box  34,  No.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C— Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'    Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree  Ave.  Phone, 
43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn.— Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Sr.,  B.  A.,  Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J.  Chas. 
H.  Carey,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  Laurelhurst  Rd.,  R.  F.  D.  6, 
Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Huber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Market  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed., 
Lab.  Tem.    Geo.  Kettler,  717  E.  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111.— Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  HI. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

22  Muncie,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  302 

So.  Walnut  St.     Robt.  W.  Dunn,  715  Neely  Ave. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
•Brewster  St.    Phone,  Noble  6188. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec.  pro  tem.,  47 
Mason  St. 

2  6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
516  W.  California  Ave.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32nd  St. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tpm.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  m^ets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

^8  Youngstown,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 
317  Mi  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  Eagle  Hall,  28  So. 

Mich  Ave.  Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave. 
Phone,  Marine  4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw. 
Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phoae,  Garfield  2584-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

24  6  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  107 
E.  Glenn  Ave.,  Peoria  Hts.,  Peoria,  111. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  25 Vg  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Hobart  A.  East,  1721  Delaware 
St. 

41  Asheville,  N.  C. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  C. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall.    C.  A.  Burnette,  114  Ashland  Ave. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones.  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall.  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S,  Harlan 
Ave. 

46  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3rd 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs.,  8 
to  12  noon.  Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Tel., 
Butterfield  7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpent- 

ers' Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920 
Tappan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays,  B.  A.,  301  W.  Liberty 
.St.    Home  phone  Jackson  8102. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.    E.  M.  Loucks,  452  3rd  St. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab  Tem. 

Frank  W.  Gossin,  1110  Taylor  Ave.  Phone  (dial) 
4-3293. 

53  Philadelphia,    Pa. — Meets    Mon.,    Balis    Hall,  1614 

Ridge  Ave.  Ex-  Bd.  meets  every  Thurs.  at  1807 
Spring  Garden  St.  James  Leyden,  2013  E.  Loney 
St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  N.  12th  St.  Phone 
Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.   Ex.  Bd.  meets 

2d  and  4th  Fri.,  5  p.  m.  and  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7 
p.  m..  414  Lab.  Tern.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor 
Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m., 

Memphis  Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brink- 

meyer,  1084  Frank  PI. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  53 

State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St- 
59  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon-,  Prince 

Hall,  520  W.  State  St.    Geo.  W.  Manley,  892  King 

Rd. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall.  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Wed., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon..  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
bill 9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  MacDonough,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Fairview  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave.  H. 
J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3.  Elmer 
L.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  3552  W.  66th  St- 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa- — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West   State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — ^^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford.  Conn. — Meets  1st  and    3d  Mon..  8  p.  m.. 

Lab  Tem.,  62  Madison  St..  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E. 
Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. —  Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon..  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed..  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Plumbers' 

and  Electricians'  Hall.  B.  F.  Hawthorne,  1408  "L" 
St.    Tel.,  dial  22213. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall. 

Ed.  Lund.  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

86  Pi  +  tsburg.  Kans. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tfem.,  4201/2  No.  Bdwy.  J.  L.  Garrison,  113%  E,  6th 
St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and    3d   Tues.,    87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker.  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif.— Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Alex 
Watson,  562  Athol  Ave.     Phone,  Glencourt  6973. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concorn  St.  Alexander  Adams,  16  Chase  St.,  Meth- 
uen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Out. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167  Church 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert  Dear- 
love,  2  6  Cloverdale  Rd. 

98  Stockton.  Calif. — Meets  2d   Mon.,  122  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  Wed.,  520  Washington  St.,  Lab. 

Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  149  Broad  St.,  Suite  No. 
10.  Phone,  Jackson  2313. 
100  Westchester  County.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  me°ts  everv  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem..  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd-  every  Mon.  eve.  W. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  Phone,  Market  2-8705  and  Fron- 
tenac  3-1615.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr..  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.    Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  315 
W.  14th  PI.    Phone,  658-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  112  Michigan  St.,  N.  W.  E.  E. 
Hicks,  1043  Prospect  Ave.,  S.  E.    Phone,  53446. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues..  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond.    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.,  4th  Tues.,  Garv  Lab. 
Tem..  33  E.  6th  Ave..  Gary.  Inrt.  V.  A.  Winkley, 
6403  Jefferson  Ave.,  Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8tb 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger.  Fin.  Sec,  R.  No.  '9.  Box 
1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose  Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W. 
Ed.  Sands.  Rec.  Sec.  1007%  J  St. 

110  Kankakee.  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  G.  E.  Brug- 
genian.  Box  331,  Manhattan.  111. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — ^^Meets  1st  Mon..  Lab.  Tem..  309  W. 

Johnson  St.    Elmer  T.  Popple.  936  Williamson  St. 

113  Sioux  Citv.  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  910  Pierce 

St..  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rorkford.  111. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar    Papids,    la. — Meets    2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    H.  C.  Schutzman,  R.  R.  No.  5. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues-,  Carnenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Chas.  V. 
Grant,  185  Trimble  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  246%  Main  St.    C.  H. 

Cody,  107  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B-  T.  C.  Hall,  Room 

526,  Centre  St.  Herbert  L.  Jones,  472  W.  Union  St., 
E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.    F.  J.  Duphiney,  40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio.— Meets  Mon.,  at  307  Market  Ave.  S. 

John  H.  Mumaw,  2512  Landscape,  N.  W. 

127  El   Paso,   Texas. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Mon.,    221  S. 

Oregon  St.,  Advocate  Bldg.  D.  L.  Northington,  1119 
No.  El  Paso  St. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  Act.  Sec,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  P.  O.  Box  5  96. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.    F.  C.  Bray,  3112  Carlisle  St. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets    1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m-, 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St-  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.   J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  3151  Market  St. 
Tel.,  Lambert  55  56.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  6  58 
21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Columbia  855. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A.  Wes- 
ley, 229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  Act.  Sec,  266  Hart- 
ford Ave.,  West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab-  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

Young,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  2d   and    4th   Fri.,    8    p.  m.. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  10121/^   So.  Tacoma  Ave.  Oliver 
Fletcher,  2405  So.  Eye  St. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

151  Lincoln,  Nebr- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 
E.  E.  Payne,  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 
lin        G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford, 


165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Clay  and  Lincoln  Way.     H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  Lab.  Tem-, 

Beaver  St.    Robt.  C.  Johnston.  37  Alexander  St. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  Act.  Sec, 
173  Parrish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29tu  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.    N.  J.  Sims,  2142  Elm  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec. 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  Z32-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electric- 
ians' Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M. 
Olsted,  556  Main  St.,  Dalton,  Mass.    Phone,  59-R. 

180  Lansing,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  417  N. 
Washington  Ave.  Woody  Hall,  117  Moores  River 
Drive. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1503  Market  St.  P.  F.  Tucker,  100  Valley  View 
Ave.,  Pleasanton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,   7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1230  Bitting  Ave. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Fri.,  3402  University  Ave.,  S.  E.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and 
4th  Fri.,  Room  305.  601  4th  Ave..  So.  Mpls.  Tel., 
Atlantic  5774.  Walter  Frank,  3544  44th  Ave.  S., 
Mpls.,  Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111.- — O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 
194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff,  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A.  Sweet,  1923 
33rd  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters* Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vanoouver.  B.  C.  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  St. 

208  Reno.  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs-,  2  p.  m.,  2  Rock  St. 

J.  T.  Doval,  2  Rock  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St..  Peru, 
-  111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse.  1717  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio.— Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  514  W.  Spruce  St. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  1st   Mon.  and   3d  Wed., 

Trade  Council  Hall,  215  Meadow  St  Edwin  Balliet, 
731  Elm  St.    Tel..  7^9929. 

216  Mobile,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Good  Samari- 

tan's Hall,  Dearborn  St.  bet.  Dauphin  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Sts.    Wilson  Henderson,  703  Elmira  St. 
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217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,   Canada— T.   H.   Balrd,   453   llA  St., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  M.  W.  Baugh- 
man,  1115  Harmon  Ave.    Tel.,  216-W. 

224  Houston,   Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel,  R.  4,  Box  350.  Tel.,  Val- 
entine 22014. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  C.  Thompson,  6912  S.  Sheri- 
dan Rd. 

227  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  120  St. 

Burdick  St.     Fred  Babcock,  316  E.  Button  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 

Hall,  Admiral  and  Lewis  St.  W.  C.  Whitehead,  1345 
No.  Denver  St. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  Albert  G.  Ehlers,  1212 
Hagerer  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 
112  Trinity  Ave.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.    Jas.  Brennan,  P.  O.  Box  864. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — Meets  Fri.,  8  p.  m-, 

Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sackman  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.    Edw.  J.  Anglim,  3402 
Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 

St.    Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 

Summit  6-3947-J. 
252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Tues.,  7 

p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.     Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 

Tem.    H.  H.  Heater,  224  23d  St.    Tel.,  234-28. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  Mon- 

tana Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri-City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Cal. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave-  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville.  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  1208  McFerrin 
Ave. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St.,  Ambridge, 
Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Cal. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamiton,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310 1/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 

Hall.  J.  A.  Brogan,  514  E.  Santa  Inez.  Phone,  San 
Mateo  325-R. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Lab.   Hall,  6 

Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5- 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.    Phone,  3825.    F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 

D.  4.    Res.,  1401  So.  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 
28  6  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 

St.    Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard  Place,  Coscob,  Conn. 

Phone,  Green  2772. 
287  Staunton,  111. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  City  Hall,  Gillespie, 

111.  Wm.  Corbett,  219  West  Oak  St.,  Gillespie,  111. 
292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 

26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.     E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  34. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  .1st  and   3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dleton,  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  2302  South  Ninth  St.  Chas. 
Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629  S.  10th  St.    Phone  4368-J. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  Rl,  Box  8-F. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Lawr- 
ence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

307  Boulder,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  Room  9,  Boulder  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  John  B. 
Aumick,  R-1,  Box  16. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y.— Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y.— Meets    2d   and   4th   Tues-,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  515  E.  22d  St. 

313  Columbia,  Mo: — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8th  and 
Walnut  St.,  Printers'  Hall.  E.  V.  McCabe,  10  Mary 
St.    Phone,  2495  Black. 

315  Montreal,  Quebec. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Monu- 
ment National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Domininue. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  128  Milton  St.,  Phone  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock.  Ark.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  2131/2  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Vet- 
erans' Hall,  Douglas  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster 
Dr.,  Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

334  Salem,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  145  Essex  St.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave., 
Beverly,  Mass. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Mets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  1526  Ohio  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  16th  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33rd  St 
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346  Ashury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St..  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.  Albert  Webster.  202 
H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry  Singles,  B.  A.,  28  Hard- 
ing Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

348  Manchester,  N.  H. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  at  21  Winter  St. 
Edw.  Cox,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  8,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 

Bldg.,  2nd  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Forrest 
Kline,  115  Glover  St. 

351  St.    Catherines.    Ont..    Canada. — Meets    2d    and  4th 

Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.    Frank  Boston,  Gen.  Del. 
353  Santa  Monica,  Cal'f. — Meets  Fri.  eve.,  Elks'  Club  Bldg., 
212  Pier  Ave.,  Ocean  Park.  Calif.     C.  H.  Kenyon, 
1924  11th  St.     Phone  29169. 

357  Bartlesville.   Okla. — Meets   1st  Mon.,  Painters*  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.  Box  91.  Res.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave- 
Phone.  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and    4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence.  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon..  B.  T.  C.  Hall.  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London.  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  last  Wed..  A.  O.  F.  Hall, 

118  Dundas  St.     Sam  Miller,  863  Adelaide  St. 
364  Waco.  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Tietz  Hotel.  7th  and 

Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 
371  Pof-atello.  Idaho. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    Etewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wpd..  Lab.  Tpm..  30  North 

3d  Ave.    L.  W.  Brenner,  1214  E.  Portland. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun..  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market-  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Ortega  St.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas 
St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Counnil.  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1712  Trade 
St.    Phone,  2049-J. 

381  Kokomo.  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m., 

1025  So.  Elizabeth  St.  J.  W.  Dotson,  1025  S.  Eliza- 
beth St. 

382  Camden.  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri..  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Fl'nt.  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Sapinaw  St.    A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 

Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Pouehkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 

Washington  St.    B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  Main  St. 
388  Green  Bay.  Wis. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.    M.  H.  Hennings,  Act. 

Sec,  501  Cherry  St. 
392  Elmira.  N.  Y. — Mppts  2d  and  4th  Wed..  7:30  p.  m., 

at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 

Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    PTione  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs..  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.  Ren  Warren,  P.  O.  Box  209. 
Res..  Mission  View  St.,  Mission  View  Addition. 
Phone,  049-J-5. 

395  Warren.   Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,    31V,  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

397  Helena.   Mont. — Meets   1st   and   3d  Sun.,  Lab-  Hall. 

Marion  F.  Williams.  721  Broadway. 

398  Glendale.  Calif. — Meets  Fri.  7:30  p.  m.    J.  A.  Reimer, 

2244  Laverne  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif. 
401  Allentown.  Pa. — Mepts  1st  and   Sd  Wed..  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  fith  St.    Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. — Meets  everv  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp.  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 
411  Palo  Alto.  Calif. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  House. 

A.  .T.  KpUpv.  396  siiormo"  «t..  Box  663,  Mayfield, 

Calif.    Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 
413  Norwalk.  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk.  Conn.     Chas.  A.  Brown, 

No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem..  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314  V2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood.  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa.  Ont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ovila  Allen, 

23  Durocher  St.,  Eastview. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Mets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  CranfiU,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisbnrg,  Pa- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

431  Mansfipld.  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Tr.  Coun- 
cil Hall,  27%  N.  Park.  J.  F.  McLarnan,  401  N.  San- 
dusky St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

434  Merced.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  3  6  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport.  La. — Meets  1st  Sun..  1  p.  m..  Painters' 

Hall.  517  Louisiana  Ave.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

436  Janesville,  Wis.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  13  So. 

Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettinger,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1320  N.  Wash- 
ington St. 

438  Medford.  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2nd  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor.  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p. 

m.,  Lancaster  Hall.  P.  G.  Frith,  995  Arthur  Rd.,  East 
Windsor.  Ont. 

440  Santa  Ana.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  415% 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Hunt7inger.  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,   452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall.  N.  4th  St.    W.  C.  Chappell,  P.  O.  Box 
286,  Brilliant,  O. 
446  Elgin.  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

448  Buffalo.  N.  Y- — Meets    2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Schmitt's 

Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.  Sam'l.  J.  Hummer, 
311  Winslow  Ave. 

449  Visalia.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  209  N.  Fort  St. 

Harry  J.  Starrett.  Rt.  A,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon..  8 
p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem..  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo. 
E.  Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Hickey's 
Bros.  Hall.  Palm  and  Main  Sts.  B.  W.  Johnson,  422 
Harvard  Blvd.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen.  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun..  A.  T.  Sal- 
-Isbury  office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues..  8  p-  m.. 

Eagles*  Hall.  Broadwav  at  Chanel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

475  San  Angelo.  Texas. — Meets  2d  Tues..  Lab.  Tem.   J.  B. 

Wright,  Box  1362,  Big  Springs.  Texas. 

478  Wenatchee.  Wash.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell.  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Vallev.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  of  each 

month.  Firemen's  Hall.    Hudson  Conklin.  Box  336. 
Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. 
481  Winona  ,Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 
and  Center  Sts.    S.  C.  Hemshoot,  Box  416,  414  W. 
7th  St. 


One  Dollar  Partition  Handbook — 3Sc 

Continuing  our  special  Christmas  offer,  we  will  fill  all  orders  for  the 
Partition  Handbook  at  only  35  cents.  This  book  regularly  sells  for  one 
dollar.  In  it,  we  have  invested  over  $20,000  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  engaged  in  the  construction  industry  the  advantages  of  solid  metal  lath 
and  plaster  partitions.  This  book,  in  addition  to  showing  by  many  diagrams 
and  sketches  just  how  to  build  metal  lath  partitions  most  satisfactorily,  also 
compares  them  with  block  and  tile  partitions  from  the  standpoints  of  cost, 
space  saving,  sound  insulation,  fire  retardance,  etc. 

This  Is  a  Special  Offer 

We  must  take  an  actual  loss  on  each  book  at  this  price  which  does  not 
cover  printing  and  mailing  expense.  But  we  are  glad  to  do  it  because  we 
wish  to  help  on  account  of  the  number  in  the  craft  who  are  at  present 
unemployed. 

This  Offer  Only  Extended  to  Lathers 
and  Plasterers 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering  is  extending  this  offer  to 
lathers  and  plasterers  only.  We  believe  that  if  you  and  your  business 
agents  read  this  book  carefully  and  then  aggressively  bring  the  advantages 
of  this  type  of  partition  construction  before  the  architects  and  builders  in 
your  locality,  that  thousands  of  additional  yards  of  lathing  and  plastering 
— work  which  is  now  going  to  other  crafts — can  be  brought  back  to  you, 
where  it  belongs.  That  will  mean  more  employment  and  a  greater  in- 
come for  you  in  1931.  Other  locals  have  proved  this  to  be  an  absolute  fact. 
Write  to  us  today,  enclosing  35c  in  stamps.  But  be  sure  to  mention  that 
you  are  a  lather  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  sending  this  book  at 
this  price. 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
In  which  are  cooperating: 

Berger  Manufacturing  Companv  Canton,  Ohio 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Cos  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Kalman  Steel  Companv  Chicago,  111. 

Milcor  Steel  Companv   Milwauke^  W  .s. 

Penn  Metal  Companv   Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Truscon  Steel  Companv  Vu"*f'T  «■  xV" 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company  Wheeling,  W.  \  a. 

Metal  Lath  For  Better  Pustering 


OPPORTUNITY 


The  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  conceived 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  o>\Tied  and  con- 
trolled by  organized  labor,  has  openings  in  many  cities  for 
ambitious  men,  either  full  or  part  time  and  whether  experi- 
enced or  not,  under  direct  Home  Office  contracts  on  an  at- 
tractive first  year  and  renewal  commission  basis  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TERRITORY 

Rhode  Island 
Texas 
Virginia 
Wyoming 

If  you  would  like  to  make  additional  money  for  yourself  in 
your  spare  time  or  wish  to  build  a  full  time  business  for 
yourself,  write 

THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

If  You  Can  Use  Extra  Money  Write  for 
Full  Particulars  TODAY! 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Missouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


LOW 
RATES 


ATTRACTIVE 
POLICIES 


SOUND 
INSURANCE 
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Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

L.   A.   SAYRE  CO. 

334  Mulberry  Street                NEWARK,  N.  J. 

PAY  YOUR  DUES  PROMPTLY 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 

Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 


STAI^^NDER 


,r  ha 


1  tool.    C:i|):icilv  of  stock  throat 
1     .Moiic'v  ri'fiiii<lc(I  if  not  satis- 
|.:ir,-cl  post.     2%   di^-fount  for 


Has  uiiliiriitcd  adaplahilit.v  as  a  l)( 
%"  by  I'A".    Weight  .12  pounds.  Full 
tied.     Write  for  eircular.  liniiii'di.il. 
rash  with  order.    Orders  without  r.i- 
Price  Delivered— U.  S.  A.,  EaBt  of  IS 

$21.75;    Koreien    ShipiiKiits,  ISiisi'    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1.54.5-49    Temple   Avenue  Detroit,  Alieli 


id  West, 


THE  LATHER 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Is  made  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
insulation  plant  of  the  Chicago 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company  at  Greenville,  Mississippi, 
where,  hereafter,  Red  Top  Insulation  Board,  Red  Top 
Insulation  Lath  and  allied  products  will  be  manufac- 
tured. Distribution  of  these  materials  will  be  made  to 
the  dealer  direct  from  the  insulation  plant  or  through 
the  mills  and  warehouses  of  the  company  as  heretofore. 

The  distribution  arrangement  with  the  Insulite 
Company,  under  which  we  have  operated  during  the 
past  fifteen  months,  has  been  discontinued. 

UNITED   STATES   GYPSUM  COMPANY 
300   WEST   ADAMS  STREET 
CHICAGO 


THE  LATHER 


f  VeVy  titne  you  naU  up  Celotex 
Lath  you  boost  yourself  and  your  trade 
.  .  .  Celotex  Lath  eliminates  a  costly  extra 
insulation  item  because  it  provides  insu- 
lation right  in  the  plaster  base  .  .  Celotex 
Lath  assures  a  quality  job  because  its 
shiplap  edges  reinforce  against  plaster 
cracks.  These  two  points  promote  more 
lath  and  plaster  interiors- --more  jobs  and 
continuous  wages  for  you  and  your  craft. 


The  Celotex  Company,  919  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  Canada: 
Alexander  Murray  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Sales  distributors  throughout  the  World. 
Reliable  dealers  can  supply  Celotex  Lath. 


CeiloteX 


INSULATING  CANE  BOARD 


LATH 


The  word  CeloUx  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  the  trademark 
of  and  indicatea  manufacture  by  The  Celotex  Company 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  to- 
gether with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case. 

A.  B.  Kunkle,  4957,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  39 

Brother  Kunkle  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  39  in  placing  a  fine  of  $5.00 
against  him  for  violation  of  Section  133  Interna- 
tional Constitution.  The  General  President,  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  both  sides,  found  the  fine  to  be  unfair  and  un- 
just and  therefore  ordered  it  rescinded. 

Harry  U.  Bailey,  3267,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  40 

Brother  Bailey  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  40  in  placing  a  fine  of  $100.00 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  43 
of  their  local  by-laws,  which  is  in  reference  to  con- 
tracting work  in  that  locality.  The  General  Presi- 
dent, after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides,  found  the  appellant  guilty 
of  the  charges  preferred,  but  believing  the  fine 
placed  excessive,  under  the  circumstances,  reduced 
it  to  the  sum  of  $50.00. 

Edw.  Swift,  8932,  C.  W.  Swann,  24148,  W.  H.  Dyer, 
22585,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  185 

Brothers  Swift,  Swann  and  Dyer  protested 
against  the  action  of  Local  No.  185  in  placing  a  fine 
of  $100  against  each  of  them,  on  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating Section  127  International  Constitution,  also 
portions  of  their  local  laws.  These  men  were  at  that 
time  endeavoring  to  reinstate  Local  Union  No.  321 
of  Hutchinson,  Kans.   The  General  President,  after 


carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  all  sides,  as  well  as  the  report  of  Deputy  Or- 
ganizer J.  B.  Bowen  who  investigated  the  placing 
of  these  fines,  as  well  as  the  application  made  for 
the  charter  in  that  locality,  found  that  these  fines 
were  placed  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of 
Local  Union  No.  321,  and  therefore  ordered  them 
remitted. 

Jos.  V.  C.  King,  15798,  Benj.  Lingo,  33374,  Versus 
Local  Union  No.  439 

Brothers  King  and  Lingo  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  439  in  placing  a  fine  of 
$5.00  and  $15.00  against  each  of  them,  the  former 
being  placed  on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  133 
International  Constitution,  and  the  latter  on  the 
charge  of  working  below  the  established  scale  of 
wages  of  that  local  union.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  investigating  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides  in  this  controversy,  found  the 
appellants  guilty  of  both  charges  and  therefore  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  Local  Union  relative  to  the 
penalties  imposed. 

Panning  America 

Tom:  What  do  you  think  of  Hoover's  Pan- Amer- 
ica policy? 

Jerry:  I  thought  the  Pan- America  policy  was 
Mencken's. — Lafayette  Lyre. 

 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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THE  LATHER 


AN  EXPLANATION 

By  GENERAL  PRESIDENT  McSORLEY 


fpHE  year  1930  has  been  one  of  the  worst  years 
that  the  building  trades  organizations  of  this 
country  have  ever  experienced,  due  primarily  to  the 
depression  that  has  been  setting  in  since  1928,  and 
which  became  very  acute  after  the  crash  of  the 
Stock  Market  in  October,  1929,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  depression,  there  came  a  shortage  of  work  for 
building  trades  mechanics  in  all  sections  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  of  this  short- 
age of  work,  we  have  seen  some  of  our  Local 
Unions  attempting  to  impose  upon  our  traveling 
members  conditions  that  were  not  only  illegal,  but 
which  were  absolutely  unfair  and  unjust.  These 
impositions  consisted  of  refusing  transfers,  the 
placing  of  unreasonable  and  unjust  fines,  as  well  as 
the  levying  of  unfair  and  unjust  assessments 
against  members  who  have  entered  their  jurisdic- 
tion with  clear  transfers. 

All  of  these  tactics  demonstrated  very  clearly 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  that  fraternal  spirit  pre- 
vailing amongst  our  membership  in  many  localities 
and  especially  is  this  lack  of  fraternal  feeling  ex- 
hibited towards  members  of  our  organization  who 
have  been  compelled  to  transfer  from  one  locality 
into  another. 

The  TRANSFER  SYSTEM  of  the  International 
Union  is  the  basic  principle  of  our  International 
Union,  and  when  any  organization  is  permitted  to 
abridge  that  transfer  system  they  are  attempting  to 
destroy  the  very  purposes  and  principles  for  which 
the  International  Union  was  instituted,  and  if  al- 
lowed to  continue  would  be  the  very  means  of  de- 
stroying the  usefulness  of  the  International  Union 
in  the  future. 

It  therefore,  can  be  readily  seen  and  understood 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  International 
Union  permit  any  local  union  to  violate  the  laws  of 
the  International  Union  governing  TRANSFERS. 

The  Officers  of  the  International  Union  can  only 
act  in  such  cases  as  are  presented  to  them  by  our 
traveling  members  whose  rights  and  privileges  are 
encroached  upon  by  local  unions  using  these  unfair 
and  illegal  tactics.  We  regret  very  much  to  say 
that  in  the  past  there  have  been  a  number  of  our 
members  who  have  gone  into  certain  localities,  de- 
posited their  transfers  and  complied  with  the  un- 
fair demands  of  some  of  our  local  unions  in  the  way 
of  paying  assessments  and  other  illegal  impositions 
which  were  not  permissible  under  the  law  of  the  In- 
ternational Union.  These  men  while  working  in 
these  localities  humbly  submitted  to  these  imposi- 
tions, without  offering  a  word  of  protest  to  the  In- 


ternational Union,  and  then  after  leaving  these 
localities  began  to  circulate  rumors  of  the  unfair 
tactics  of  this  local  or  that  local,  instead  of  fighting 
for  and  demanding  their  rights,  through  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  International  Union  and  from  the  local 
unions  that  were  trying  to  impose  these  unfair  and 
unjust  conditions  against  them. 

The  International  Officers  want  all  of  our  mem- 
bership to  fight  for  and  demand  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  under 
the  law  of  the  International  Union,  and  in  order  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  our  membership  to  be  re- 
spected by  our  affiliated  local  unions,  we  have 
notified  several  local  unions  that  have  been  known 
to  use  these  practices,  that  unless  they  desist,  and 
conform  to  the  International  Union's  Constitution 
their  charters  will  be  revoked  and  they  will  be  dis- 
associated from  the  International  Union,  and  local 
unions  will  be  organized  in  these  territories  from 
members  who  will  be  willing  to  abide  by  and  respect 
the  laws  of  the  International  Union. 

Several  of  these  local  unions  have  attempted  to 
justify  their  illegal  actions  by  stating  that  Local 
Union  No.  46  was  being  permitted  to  do  the  very 
things  which  we  were  complaining  to  them  against, 
and  in  order  to  clarify  any  misunderstanding  in  this 
respect,  I  am  hereby  publishing  the  correspondence 
between  this  office  and  Local  Union  No.  46,  as  -well 
as  the  results  of  a  personal  conference  between  the 
Officers  of  Local  Union  No.  46,  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Ford  and  myself: 

"December  10,  1930. 

Local  Union  No.  4  6, 

Mr.  Walter  Matthews,  Sec'y., 

321  E.  73rd  Street, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  protest  from  Brother  Thomas 
Doherty,  No.  18410,  protesting  against  the  action  of  your 
local  union  in  attempting  to  charge  him  the  difference  in 
the  initiation  fee,  also  the  attempt  of  your  officers  to  com- 
pel him  to  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  $100.00  for  the  Benev- 
olent Fund. 

Along  with  the  protest  submitted  to  this  office  Brother 
Doherty  submits  a  copy  of  your  Constitution,  which  is 
dated  "1930"  and  I  desire  to  say  that  this  constitution 
has  never  been  submitted  to  this  office  for  approval,  and 
I  desire  also  to  call  your  local  union's  attention  that  the 
Initiation  Fee  of  your  local  union,  which  amounts  to 
$280.00  is  absoultely  illegal  under  the  law  of  the  Inter- 
national Union.  The  maximum  amount  of  initiation  fee 
permitted  to  be  charged  a  member  is  the  sum  of  $100.00. 

The  charge  of  $76.00  to  join  a  Benevolent  Fund  is  il- 
legal, as  well  as  is  that  section  set  forth  in  your  constitu- 
tion, providing  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $100.00  by 
a  member  coming  into  your  local  union  on  transfer;  and 
the  provision  that  the  member  must  be  three  years  in 
good  standiag  is  also  illegal,  as  well  as  that  portion  refer- 
ring to  the  payment  of  a  difference  in  initiation  fee.  The 
legal  right  to  collect  a  difference  in  initiation  fee  is  when 
a  member  comes  with  a  transfer  and  has  been  a  member 
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of  the  International  Union  for  a  period  less  than  six 
months. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  Brother  Matthews  to  the 
fact  that  the  basic  principle  of  the  International  Union 
is  fundamentally  based  upon  the  transfer  system,  and  if 
such  laws  as  you  have  set  forth  in  your  constitution  were 
permitted  to  apply,  then  the  International  Union  would 
lose  its  usefulness,  as  actions  similar  to  yours  would  be 
imitated  by  local  unions  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  man  paying  a  new  exorbi- 
tant initiation  fee  into  every  local  union  that  he  attempts 
to  place  his  transfer. 

The  International  Officials  have  at  all  times  endeavored 
to  work  in  co-operation  with  your  local  union  to  the  end 
that  the  best  interests  of  your  local  union  would  be  served, 
but  in  the  flagrant  defiiance  of  the  International  Constitu- 
tion which  your  local  union  has  shown  by  the  enactment 
of  these  illegal  provisions  of  your  constitution,  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  International  Officers,  or  the  Interna- 
tional Union  itself  to  tolerate  any  such  a  condition  as  that 
which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  enforcement  of 
these  illegal  laws. 

This  coupled  with  your  local  unions  collecting  of  a 
$2.00  a  week  permit  fee,  under  the  caption  of  "Secretary's 
Services"  is  also  illegal.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for 
any  such  permit  system.  If  a  man  comes  with  a  clear 
transfer,  he  is  entitled  to  be  accepted,  and  if  it  is  not  clear 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  International 
Union,  your  local  union  has  a  perfect  right  to  reject  the 
same. 

I  am  hereby  serving  notice  on  your  local  union  that 
unless  these  laws  are  amended  to  conform  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Union  three  will  be  nothing 
left  for  me,  as  the  President  of  the  International  Union, 
to  do,  but  to  revoke  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  4  6 
and  endeavor  to  institute  a  local  union  of  the  Wood,  Wire 
&  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union  that  will  observe 
and  obey  the  laws  of  the  International  Union. 

Trusting  that  your  local  union  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  contents  of  this  communication,  and  ad- 
vise the  writer  as  soon  as  possible,  as  to  the  intentions  of 
your  local  union  in  this  respect,  I  am  with  best  personal 
regards, 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 

General  President." 

In  addition  to  the  above  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  Matthews  of  Local  Union  No. 
46,  I  sent  the  following  communication  to  all  Offi- 
cers of  Local  Union  No.  46,  clearly  setting  forth  the 
position  of  the  International  Union: 

"December  10,  1930. 

Local  Union  No.  46, 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

I  am  enclosing  you  copy  of  a  communication  which  I 
have  this  date  mailed  to  Secretary  Matthews  of  Local 
Union  No.  46.  I  am  sending  this  communication  to  you 
in  order  to  enlighten  you  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  at  the  present  ti  me  between  your  local 
union  and  the  International  Union.  The  actions  of  Local 
Union  No.  46  had  a  tendency  to  put  the  International 
Officers  right  up  in  front  of  a  breach,  where  they  would 
receive  the  harshest  sort  of  criticism  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  for  permitting  your  local  union  to  wilfully 
and  flagrantly  violate  the  laws  of  the  International  Union. 

We  now  have  the  spectacle  of  other  local  unions  be- 
iiinning  to  imitate  the  actions  of  Local  Union  No.  4  6  in 
inaugurating  campaigns  of  extortion  against  our  members 
who  happen  to  transfer  into  their  locality. 

The  basic  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  International 
Tnion  lies  principally  in  its  transfer  system,  and  when  the 
transfer  system  is  abridged  by  the  enactment  of  illegal 
local  laws,  which  have  a  tendency  to  impose  outrageous 
conditions  on  members  in  good  standing  then  the  existence 
of  the  International  Union  is  jeopardized. 

We  now  have  a  condition  in  other  localities,  which  has 
recently  started  to  enact  the  same  sort  of  laws  which  are 


in  direct  conflict  and  violation  with  the  constitution  of  the 
International  Union.  We,  as  International  Officers,  must 
stop  this  attempt  to  destroy  the  International  Union  by 
such  actions  as  those  which  are  being  attempted  at  the 
present  time  by  several  local  unions  including  Local  Union 
No.  46. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  will  be  forced  to  take  this 
drastic  action,  but  in  so  far  as  the  International  Union  is 
concerned  it  is  a  necessity,  and  the  future  not  only  of  the 
International  Union  but  of  your  local  union  will  be  better 
served  by  the  officials  of  the  International  Union  rigidly 
insisting  that  the  laws  of  the  International  Union  be  car- 
ried out  by  all  local  unions  alike,  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  individual  membership  of  the  organization  will  be 
protected  at  all  hazards. 

The  writer  can  see  no  justification  for  the  actions  of 
Local  Union  No.  46;  they  are  not  in  need  of  funds  and  in 
my  opinion,  do  not  need  to  resort  to  any  illegal  and  ava- 
ricious actions  in  order  to  obtain  funds,  and  unless  these 
matters  are  corrected,  as  I  have  stated  to  Brother  Mat- 
thews, we  will  be  compelled  to  suspend  Local  Union  No. 
46  from  the  International  Union,  notwithstanding  that  we 
would  very  much  regret  to  be  compelled  to  take  any  such 
action. 

I  trust  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will  take  this  mat- 
ter up,  fully  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as 
it  confronts  both  your  local  union  and  the  International, 
and  endeavor  to  see  that  Local  Union  No.  46  will  conform 
with  the  law  of  the  International  Union  in  respect  to  the 
matters  referred  to  in  the  communication  to  Brother 
Matthews. 

I  am  with  best  wishes 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 

General  President." 

I  also  personally,  in  company  with  General  Sec- 
retary Ford,  attended  the  meeting  of  Local  Union 
No.  46  and  clearly  set  forth  the  position  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  in  reference  to  its  TRANSFER 
SYSTEM. 

A  conference  was  later  called  between  Secretary 
Ford  and  myself,  with  the  Officers  of  Local  Union 
No.  46  and  at  which  conference  it  was  agreed  by 
the  Officers  of  Local  Union  No.  46  that  they  would 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  International  Officers 
and  revise  their  constitution  of  1930  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  International  Union,  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Local  Union  No.  46  will  show. 

"January  23,  1931. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Gen.  Pres., 
2  605  Detroit  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

I  am  hereby  communicating  with  you  In  reference  to 
the  several  matters  which  were  discussed  at  the  Confer- 
ence held  at  the  Plymouth  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  be- 
tween the  Officers  of  Local  Union  No.  4  6,  General  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ford  and  yourself,  regarding  the  several 
complaints  that  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  illegal 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Local  Union  No.  46  of 
New  York  City. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  hereby  desire  to 
notify  you  as  President  of  the  International  Union,  that 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  you,  we  shall 
strike  from  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  all  of  those  pro- 
visions which  are  held  to  be  in  conflict  and  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  International  Union,  and 
which  were  as  follows: 

The  Initiation  Fee  of  our  Local  Union  which 
has  been  in  excess  of  the  One  Hundred  Dollars 
as  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Union. 
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And  also  that  all  compulsory  assessments  on 
transferi"cd  members  for  the  Benevolent  Fund, 

shall  be  eliminated  which  was  agreed  to. 

And  it  was  further  agreed  that  the  $2.00  per 
week  working  pei-mit  for  secretarial  services,  be 
eliminated,  which  was  also  agreed  to. 

We  desire  to  inform  you  that  the  Officers  and  members 
of  Local  Union  No.  4  6  regret  that  there  has  been  a  mis- 
understanding relative  to  this  local  union  violating  any 
section  of  the  International  Constitution,  as  we  were 
under  the  impression  that  we  had  the  right  to  make  these 
charges,  and  after  being  informed  to  the  contrary,  will 
make  the  necessary  changes.  We  desire  at  all  times  to 
fully  co-operate  with  all  of  the  International  Officers  and 
our  sister  local  unions,  and  in  this  respect,  we  desire  to 
state  that  we  will  send  to  the  General  Office  a  copy  of  our 
new  constitution  which  we  are  now  drawing  up  in  lieu  of 
the  one  which  you  declare  to  be  illegal,  and  shall  submit 
the  same  for  your  approval  before  adoption. 

Trusting  this  may  be  the  means  of  straightening  out  this 
matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  local  union  and  the  In- 
ternational Union,  I  am 

Fraternally  yours, 
GEO.  CAMPBELL, 

President. 
WALTER   M.  MATTHEWS, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Metallic  Lathers'  Local  Union  No.  46 
of  New  York  and  Vicinity." 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  above  explanation  will 
clarify  any  doubt  that  may  be  in  the  minds  of  any 
Officers  of  any  of  our  affiliated  Local  Unions,  and 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  International  Union 
will  not  permit  any  local  union  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  International  Union,  as  they  apply  to 
TRANSFERS  or  any  other  law  and  remain  in  affil- 
iation with  the  International  Union. 

 0  

ECONOMIST  IGNORES  BASIC  FACTS 

Prof.  Wilford  1.  King,  professor  of  economics, 
New  York  University,  is  against  shorter  hours  for 
wage  workers. 

He  acknowledges  that  "it  has  been  impossible  to 
sell,  at  the  prices  quoted,  all  the  products  of  some 
of  our  farms  and  factories,"  but  explains  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  "a  buyers'  strike,"  and  that 
people  are  pessimistic.  As  soon  as  this  changes  to 
optimism,  he  says,  "depression  will  gradually  give 
way  to  prosperity  and  unemployment  will  diminish." 

Prof.  King  does  not  give  the  reason  for  "a  buy- 
ers' strike"  and  for  pessimism. 

The  economist  applies  the  same  flippant  "reason- 
ing" to  the  farm  problem.  He  says  there  is  too 
much  wheat  and  suggests  that  if  they  (the  farm- 
ers) "shift  their  enegries  to  producing  things  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  for,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned." 

He  fails  to  list  commodities  that  the  people  "are 
willing  to  pay  for,"  nor  does  he  explain  how,  when 
and  where  farmers  will  make  this  change. 
 o  

Many  a  man  would  be  better  satisfied  with  his 
'Ct  if  there  were  a  house  on  it. 


MORE  AMERICAN  BOYS  DIE  IN  NICARAGUA 

Eight  American  marines  were  killed  last  week  in 
the  Brown  Brothers  war  in  Nicaragua,  Four  more 
were  wounded — and  when  more  men  are  killed  than 
wounded,  you  may  know  there  was  real  fighting. 

Further  trouble  is  expected.  Sandino,  who  has 
been  killed  a  dozen  times — in  news  dispatches — is 
riding  the  jungle  again,  and  the  country  folk  plainly 
are  with  him. 

Concada,  the  "president"  who  was  nominated  by 
an  American  corporation  and  elected  by  American 
bayonets,  admits  that  there  would  be  instant  revo- 
lution against  him  if  the  Marines  were  withdrawn. 

And  still  our  State  Department  pretends  that 
Nicaragua  is  independent!    What  a  ghastly  farce! 

If  we  are  going  to  intervene  in  Nicaragua,  let  us 
be  frank  about  it.  Let  us  say  openly  that  our  in- 
terests in  that  country  are  so  great  and  conditions 
so  unstable  that  we  are  going  to  manage  it  our- 
selves; and  then  do  so  through  a  civil  government, 
responsible  to  Congress,  and  subject  to  inspection 
and  criticism.  And  if  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
that  minimum  of  rather  brutal  honesty,  let  us  get 
out  altogether. 

LABOR,  of  course,  is  opposed  to  any  interven- 
tion, and  will  remain  opposed  to  it.  This  paper  be- 
lieves intervention  contrary  to  democratic  principles 
and  to  the  long-term  interests  of  both  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States.  But  straight-forward  inter- 
ference would  be  preferable  to  the  present  bungling 
chaos. 

We  went  into  Nicaragua  on  false  pretenses.  We 
set  up  a  government  satisfactory  to  an  exploiting 
New  York  corporation,  but  so  hated  by  the  Nic- 
araguan  people  that  in  spite  of  a  standing  army 
trained  by  American  officers,  it  would  fall  tomor- 
row if  the  Marines  were  withdrawn. 

We  have  earned  gratitude  from  none  in  that 
country  and  hatred  from  all;  and  our  lawless,  dis- 
honest meddling  and  muddling  is  counted  against 
us  in  every  capital  and  every  market  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  Senate  is  again  asking  questions  about 
Nicaragua.  It  should  keep  on  asking  them,  and  in- 
sist on  answers. 

 0  

A  Ready  Reply 

"George,"  she  thundered,  as  she  came  upon  an 
unopened  bottle  of  whisky  while  unpacking  for  a 
week-end  camping.   "What's  the  meaning  of  this?" 

"That's  all  right,  my  dear.  I  brought  it  along  to 
stick  a  candle  in  when  it's  empty." 

_  0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertis- 
ers when  buying. 
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"RIDING  BOX  CARS" 

By  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON,  13084 


J  HAVE  several  reasons  for  writing  this  Article 

called  "Riding  Box  Cars,"  the  principal  one  be- 
ing out  of  work  during  these  hard  times. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  when  work  shut 
down  about  October  1,  1929.  I  managed  to  get  in 
eight  days  lathing  all  that  winter  and  shoveled  snow 
seven  days.  My  son  was  with  me.  We  did  our  own 
cooking  and  housekeeping  and  in  that  way  got  by 
quite  cheap.  My  son  belonged  to  the  Bill  Distribu- 
tors Union,  and  he  also  shoveled  snow  to  help  buy 
the  groceries  we  needed. 

The  latter  part  of  May,  1930,  came  with  no  work 
in  sight  and  no  money  left  to  pay  room  rent.  My 
son  decided  to  go  home  to  Bartlesville,  Okla.  He 
had  only  $4.00  saved  and  had  seven  hundred  miles 
to  travel,  so  he  decided  to  hitch  hike  it  and  made  it 
0.  K.,  with  a  few  dollars  to  the  good  when  he 
reached  home. 

I  stuck  around  Chicago  a  few  weeks  longer,  and 
the  gang  I  kept  company  with  were  inclined  to 
drink  a  little,  and  of  course  I  took  no  back  seat. 
Somehow  we  could  always  manage  to  get  that,  but 
the  stuff  one  got  under  these  modern  laws  called 
"Prohibition,"  was  not  any  too  good  for  our  health. 
It  tended  to  break  down  one's  health  Instead  of 
serving  as  a  medicine  as  in  the  old  days.  I  saw  then 
and  there  that  it  was  time  to  look  for  work,  if  there 
was  any  to  be  had.  Having  no  money  with  which 
to  pay  car  fare  it  meant  the  freight  trains. 

I  left  Chicago  about  June  28  with  Brother  Harry 
Seal;  paid  car  fare  on  the  Elevated  Electric  to 
Evanston,  Illinois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  then 
started  on  the  highway.  We  were  asked  by  an 
officer  if  we  wanted  to  sleep  in  jail  that  night,  but 
we  preferred  moving  on,  and  when  we  grew  tired 
we  would  he  down  in  the  grass  along  the  wayside 
until  we  got  cold  and  then  would  get  up  and  walk 
on  again. 

We  finally  got  to  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  where 
we  could  catch  the  Northwestern  freights.  Stopped 
at  the  bakery  and  got  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  I  had  some 
coffee  not  cooked.  The  Section  men  gave  us  plenty 
of  coffee  already  cooked,  with  sugar  and  cream,  also 
butter  for  our  bread  so  that  was  fine  of  them. 

We  got  a  train  from  Highland  Park,  Illinois, 
bound  for  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  We  slept  in  the  grass 
that  night  until  it  rained  and  we  had  to  hunt  shel- 
ter. We  then  started  to  walk  along  the  railroad 
track  toward  Racine,  and  there  caught  a  train  the 
rest  of  the  way  in,  and  later  got  a  train  for  Mil- 
waukee. Reached  Milwaukee  and  got  off  in  the 
south  part  of  the  city.  Had  supper,  which  consisted 
of  bologna  and  bread,  then  got  permission  to  sleep 
in  a  garage  that  night.    The  next  morning  we 


shaved,  and  started  to  walk  to  the  Union  Head- 
quai-ters.  There  we  met  several  of  the  Lathers  who 
were  not  working  and  they  treated  us  fine.  Also 
met  our  old  friend  Mike  Zahn.  That  night  we  got 
a  cheap  bed  in  a  nearby  shack  as  we  had  nowhere 
else  to  go  to  get  off  the  streets. 

Next  morning  found  us  wandering  down  the 
streets  toward  the  Northwestern  Railroad  yards  at 
New  Butler,  but  to  our  disappointment  did  not  get 
out  of  Milwaukee  that  day.  That  night  we  had  a 
cold  night's  sleep  in  the  grass. 

Next  morning  got  a  train  out  of  Milwaukee  for 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Some  old  hobo  got  in  the  car 
with  us.  He  was  seventy-one  years  old,  and  his 
shoes  were  not  mates,  as  were  my  socks.  In  Fond 
du  Lac  we  looked  for  new  buildings,  but  to  no  avail. 
There  being  a  local  in  Fond  du  Lac  we  decided  to  go 
and  see  the  Secretary,  Brother  Wills.  Met  his  wife 
at  home,  and  she  informed  us  that  Brother  Wills 
had  been  hurt  in  an  auto  wreck  and  was  in  the 
hospital  in  a  serious  condition.  I  do  hope  he  came 
out  of  it  alright. 

We  stayed  in  North  Fond  du  Lac  in  a  barn  that 
night.  It  rained  all  night  and  was  still  raining  the 
next  morning.  However,  we  caught  a  freight  train 
on  the  Soo  Line  bound  for  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
Reached  Oshkosh  0.  K.,  but  did  not  stay  long. 
Brother  Seal  met  a  friend  he  knew  just  as  we  were 
getting  out  of  the  box  car,  and  later  we  met  Brother 
Jack  Fitzgerald,  who  gave  us  some  money.  Thanks 
to  this  brother.  We  were  told  there  was  no  work 
in  Oshkosh.  Brother  Seal  learned  that  his  brother 
William  lived  there  so  out  to  his  house  we  go.  We 
were  made  at  home  and  had  plenty  to  eat  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Brother  Seal  decided  that  the 
nights  were  too  cold  for  him  so  did  not  care  to  go 
any  further,  so  I  continued  on  by  myself,  and  am 
now  in  the  fourteenth  State  besides  Old  Mexico. 

I  left  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  on  Monday,  July  7,  on 
the  first  train  going  out,  which  was  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  for  Antigo,  Wiscon- 
sin. When  I  got  there  I  tried  to  look  up  Brother 
Tony  Race,  but  he  was  not  at  home.  I  talked  to  his 
wife  a  few  minutes  and  then  went  back  to  the 
Northwestern  road  and  got  a  train  for  Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin. 

Reached  Rhinelander  sometime  in  the  night,  slept 
in  a  box  car  until  morning,  then  got  up  and  looked 
around  for  a  job  of  lathing,  but  did  not  find  any.  I 
then  ate  some  lunch  Mrs.  William  Seal  had  put  up 
for  me  when  I  left  Oshkosh.  I  sure  thank  her  for 
the  same.  I  only  had  $1.90  so  the  lunch  was  more 
than  appreciated. 

In  my  travels  I  carried  with  me  a  tool  bag  which 
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contained  a  hatchet,  knife,  nippers,  an  extra  shirt 
and  socks,  etc.  This  was  somewhat  of  a  handicap 
to  me  in  boarding  trains  while  they  were  moving.  I 
was  in  no  hurry,  so  therefore  took  no  chances ;  then 
too  it  is  always  best  to  be  a  little  careful  as  it  is 
quite  easy  to  make  a  mis-step.  Wisconsin  is  a  great 
State  for  truck  gardening.  They  raise  cabbage, 
potatoes,  peas  and  numerous  other  vegetables,  al- 
though some  parts  of  Wisconsin  are  no  good  at  all 
for  gardening.    The  timber  is  about  all  gone. 

I  got  a  train  on  the  Soo  Line  for  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  which  was  quite  a  long  ride  from  Rhine- 
lander,  Wisconsin.  There  were  about  nine  lumber- 
jacks in  the  box  car  I  rode  and  they  said  their  work 
was  on  the  bum  too.  Along  the  line  somewhere  an 
old  man  seventy-one  years  old  and  his  son,  about 
forty  years  old,  (the  son  had  an  artificial  leg), 
boarded  the  train  and  were  headed  for  the  Dakota 
Harvest  fields.  We  rode  most  of  the  day  and  the 
next  night  getting  to  Minneapolis.  I  went  to  the 
jungles  to  shave  before  going  up  town.  I  only  found 
two  lathers  that  day  and  they  said  there  was  no 
work,  so  went  out  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
yards  for  a  train.  Just  as  they  were  starting  out 
the  officers  (or  bulls)  put  us  off  as  fast  as  we  got 
on,  so  I  went  to  find  a  place  to  sleep,  but  not  find- 
ing one  was  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  grass  that 
night.  Went  back  to  town  in  the  morning  and 
earned  my  beakfast  and  twenty-five  cents  doing  odd 
jobs.  Went  to  the  Labor  Temple  and  met  a  friend 
of  mine,  Brother  Walter  Franks,  Business  Agent 
for  Local  Union  No.  190.  He  gave  me  some  change 
without  asking  for  it.  He  believes  in  helping  a 
union  man,  as  he  is  a  very  strong  union  man  him- 
self, that  I  know.  He  said  I  came  to  a  poor  place  to 
find  work.  I  told  him  I  did  not  expect  to  find  any, 
but  thought  I  would  stop  and  call  on  him  while  I 
was  in  the  city.  I  looked  about  thinking  I  might 
find  something  to  do.  Went  past  the  employment 
offices  where  one  might  go  and  secure  a  job.  Found 
out  that  it  was  a  pay  agency,  and  that  one  had  to 
pay  from  $2.00  to  $10.00  for  a  job  and  often  times 
the  job  one  got  only  paid  twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 
I  do  not  believe  in  buying  a  job  and  help  feed  those 
sharks,  still  a  profit  must  be  made  for  the  employer 
so  he  can  take  it  easy.  However,  this  is  not  my 
idea  of  securing  a  job.  As  this  was  almost  two 
days  spent  in  Minneapolis,  I  went  out  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  yards  expecting  to  get  out  of 
town  easier,  but  I  was  fooled.  The  bulls  made  us 
walk  out  of  town,  I  say  "us"  because  there  were  a 
lot  of  men  going  my  way,  and  every  other  way, 
looking  for  work  and  not  eating  regularly. 

I  took  my  good  old  time  walking  as  it  was  very 
hot,  and  when  night  came  I  was  quite  tired  and  my 
clothes  were  quite  damp  from  perspiration.    I  lay 


down  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  road,  but  the  mos- 
quitoes were  so  thick  that  it  kept  me  busy  all  night 
fighting  them.  I  sure  put  in  a  tough  night.  Minn- 
eapolis is  known  for  its  many  lakes  and  that  no 
doubt  answers  the  question  "Why  so  many  mos- 
quitoes?" 

I  finally  got  a  train  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
for  Willmar,  Minn.  Got  there  on  Sunday  moniing. 
Went  to  the  jungles  to  cook  some  coffee  and  eat  my 
breakfast  of  bread,  meat,  and  coffee,  which  I  had 
bought.  I  then  shaved  and  took  a  rest  and  slept 
a  while  in  the  sunshine.  For  supper  nad  some 
mulligan  the  other  men  had  left,  then  I  went  to 
look  for  a  place  to  sleep.  Found  a  haystack  so  I 
crawled  in,  as  the  nights  got  pretty  cold.  I  looked 
around  the  town  on  Monday  and  got  the  promise  of 
a  patch  job  for  the  next  day.  Made  $7.00.  I  only 
had  seven  cents  by  the  time  I  got  it,  so  I  put  in 
$1.50  toward  a  feed  for  the  boys  in  the  jungles. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  on  the  road  that  hate  to 
beg  a  meal  and  it  is  hard  to  do  until  you  get  real 
hungry,  and  I  think  a  person  is  foolish  to  feel  that 
way  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

Next  day  I  met  a  real  brother  lather,  WilHam 
Pearson,  who  had  a  small  store  building  to  lath, 
and  as  he  knew  me  he  let  me  help  him  do  it.  Then 
I  was  able  to  send  in  one  month's  dues  and  pay 
some  other  debts,  and  had  a  road  stake  left.  I 
slept  in  an  empty  house  while  there.  This  brother 
and  I  took  in  all  the  small  towns  close  by,  as  he  had 
a  car,  but  did  not  find  anything  so  I  decided  to  leave 
there.  When  I  got  ready  to  leave  Brother  Pearson 
said  "If  anything  happens  to  you  let  me  know,  or 
if  you  need  any  money  when  you  are  broke."  You 
don't  meet  many  of  these  brothers  now  days.  He 
beheves  in  "Live  and  let  live.  United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall."  If  we  had  more  such  men  in  the 
world  today,  what  a  wonderful  world  this  would  be. 

I  got  a  Great  Northern  Freight  train  that  night 
to  Breckenridge,  Minn.  Reached  Breckenridge  in 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  and  slept  the  rest  of 
the  morning  in  a  straw  pile  along  the  tracks.  They 
sure  pull  some  long  trains  now  days,  as  the  com- 
panies want  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  train 
crew,  but  the  train  men  refuse  to  put  us  off,  as  they 
say  they  do  not  get  paid  for  doing  so,  but  of  course 
there  are  a  few  who  are  afraid  of  their  jobs  on  some 
roads.  There  were  a  lot  of  us  so  called  "tramps" 
on  it,  young  and  old  alike,  but  mostly  young  men. 
All  were  healthy  and  strong  looking  for  work.  This 
was  harvest  time  and  jobs  were  scarce,  but  there 
were  some  jobs  that  only  paid  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
day,  and  the  men  would  not  work  for  that  poor  pay. 
I  don't  blame  them,  better  to  be  on  the  bum  and 
live  to  be  a  good  old  man. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Some  of  the  Accomplishments  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor 

By  WILLIAM  GREEN 
President  American  Federation  of  Labor 


'pO  all  people  of  the  United  States  who  are  either 
of  labor  or  who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  hopes, 
aspirations  and  accomplishments  I  wish  to  extend 
to  them  my  thanks  for  their  support. 

To  those  who  have  misunderstood  labor  I  cherish 
the  hope  that  they  will  study  our  movement  and 
when  next  they  resort  to  criticism  they  will  be  suf- 
ficiently just  to  base  their  findings  on  the  records. 

To  the  unorganized  I  wish  to  impress  upon  them 
the  fact  that  as  long  as  they  remain  voiceless  in  the 
affairs  of  men  they  must  accept  whatever  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  employers  may  de- 
termine without  consultation  with  them.  I  also 
wish  to  say  that  the  trade  unions  will  welcome  them 
within  the  organized  field  with  pleasure. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  those  who  have 
worked  as  slaves,  as  serfs  and  now  as  employes 
have  persistently  struggled  for  the  realization  of  a 
higher  and  more  abundant  life. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  in 
existence  since  1881  and  during  that  time  its  one 
idea  has  been  to  secure  something  better  for  those 
who  work  for  wages. 

That  it  has  been  successful  cannot  be  denied,  or 
that  the  many  improvements  in  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  all  our  people  are  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
the  persistent  agitations  of  labor. 

We  were  in  the  van  of  the  fight  for  compulsory 
education.  We  always  have  believed  that  too  much 
could  not  be  done  for  the  protection  of  our  children. 
When  we  failed  in  some  of  the  states  to  obtain  the 
necessary  legislation  we  were  compelled  to  go  to 
Congress  and  urge  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  Congress  the  power  to  legislate  for 
children. 

Our  idea  was  to  make  the  laws  uniform  in  all 
states  as  children  in  some  states  are  being  exploited 
in  industry.  We  insisted  they  should  be  in  the 
school  instead  of  the  workshop  as  they  were  not 
only  being  injured  physically  and  mentally,  but 
were  being  used  to  manufacture  articles  that  come 
in  competition  with  those  made  by  adults  in  other 
states  which  have  better  protective  laws  for  chil- 
dren. 

Congress  answered  our  plea  by  almost  unanimous 
action.  We  are  still  urging  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment. 

We  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from  14  and 
more  to  8,  and  in  many  cases  less  than  that.  We 
have  established  the  principle  of  the  five-day  week. 


which  has  made  it  possible  to  give  employment  to 
many  of  those  displaced  by  mass  production  in  in- 
dustry. 

When  men  and  women  worked  10,  12,  14  and 
more  hours  a  day  they  had  no  time  to  spend  what 
they  earned  if  they  had  anything  left  after  paying 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  changed  all  this  by  demanding 
higher  wages  and  fewer  hours  of  work.  With 
higher  wages  and  sufficient  leisure,  money  has  been 
spent  more  freely  than  ever  before  and  who  can 
doubt  that  that  is  the  basis  of  our  prosperity. 

We  fought  the  white  plague,  the  narcotic  men- 
ace, freed  the  seamen  and  eliminated  to  a  marvelous 
extent  sweatshops  and  tenements.  We  secured  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  secretary 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  were  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  women's  and  children's  bureaus  in 
that  department. 

In  fact  every  legislative  proposal  advanced  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

This  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  things  done  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Yet  there  are 
a  thousand  and  one  other  improvements  in  our 
economic  life  that  are  to  be  credited  to  its  persis- 
tent agitation. 

 o  

AND  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  WALL  STREET  SAYS 

Fear  is  expressed  that  the  whole  of  industry  is 
headed  for  shorter  hours.  What  if  it  is?  What's 
the  use  of  having  30  mechanical  slaves,  soon  to  be 
50,  working  for  each  of  us  if  we  all  have  to  go  on 
working  as  long  hours  as  ever?  The  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  human  labor  unit,  through  the 
machine,  must  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  in- 
crease in  consumption;  or  there  will  be  no  jobs  for 
millions,  if  each  job  is  to  be  as  long  in  hours  and 
days  as  now.  We  need  more  time  to  enjoy  our  ma- 
chine-made wealth.  Then  we  will  consume  more 
than  ever,  and  the  machines  will  have  to  work 
harder  and  more  productively  than  ever.  Business 
need  not  fear  a  five-day  week  per  se.  *  *  *  But  we 
should  not  be  foolishly  excited  over  the  gradual 
approach  of  one  of  the  objectives  our  industrialism 
is  headed  for — ^more  enjoyment  of  life  for  all. 
 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Give  Us  More  Freedom  and  Less  Employment 

We  Demand  Modification  of  the  Volstead  Act,  or  Repeal 


jpROHIBITION  was  assured  today  of  becoming  a 
live  issue  in  Congress  soon  after  the  recess. 
The  long-awaited  report  of  the  Wickersham  Com- 
mission was  promised  for  January  6,  the  day  after 
Congress  convenes,  in  word  to  Republican  leaders  at 
the  Capitol,  while  House  wets  planned  a  fight  on  the 
additional  $2,000,000  for  the  Prohibition  Bureau, 
which  is  to  be  approved  soon  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  eleven  members  of  the  Wickersham  Commis- 
sion resumed  their  session  here  today,  apparently 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  report,  but  still 
noncommittal. 

There  were  strong  indications  the  commission's 
report  would  avoid  any  controversial  recommenda- 
tions, confining  itself  to  a  statement  of  its  investi- 
gation, perhaps  with  suggestions  on  measures  to 
improve  enforcement. 

Representative  George  H.  Tinkham,  Massa- 
chusetts, Republican,  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
and  vigorous  wets,  will  lead  the  fight  against  the 
bill  on  the  floor.  He  agreed  today  with  Stanley 
High,  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald,  that  there  are 
many  House  members  ready  to  switch  from  the  dry 
to  the  wet  side.   High  fixed  the  number  at  40. 

Since  Congress  convened  ten  additional  House 
members  have  affiliated  with  the  wet  bloc. 

To  the  Dry  Leaders 

To  the  dry  leaders,  who  have  been  hoping  for 
success  of  the  prohibition  experiment,  we  commend 
the  results  of  the  American  Bar  Association  ref- 
erendum for  fair  consideration. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  not  constituted 
of  wet  fanatics,  of  professional  propagandists,  of 
partisan  politicians,  of  bootleggers.  It  represents 
a  cross-section  of  informed  public  opinion  on  na- 
tional issues. 

Specifically  on  the  prohibition  question,  it  repre- 
sents the  group  of  men  who  have  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  law  and  enforce- 
ment. 

In  an  unhurried  and  calm  referendum  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  had  now  voted  13,779  to  6,340 
— or  more  than  two  to  one — in  favor  of  prohibition 
repeal. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation are  as  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  a  temperate 
nation  and  to  hatred  of  the  saloon  as  are  our  ex- 
treme dry  readers.  But,  on  the  basis  of  their  close 
experience,  they  have  decided  that  prohibition  has 
not  produced  temperance  but  excesses  of  drunken- 
nt  ^  and  oiganized  wholesale  crime. 


We  believe  that  every  open-minded  dry  should 
be  moved  by  this  referendum  of  lawyers  and  jurists 
to  reconsider  his  or  her  dry  position  in  the  light  of 
facts  and  experience. 

Give  Us  Beer  and  Wine  for  Starter 

Reports  that  the  Wickersham  Law  Enforcement 
Commission  may  recommend  the  liberalization  of 
the  Volstead  law  to  permit  brewing  of  beer  having 
revived  inteerst  in  the  mounting  costs  of  prohibi- 
tion and  in  the  theory  that  beer  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  government,  federal  and  local. 

Figures  on  the  total  cost  of  prohibition  enforce- 
ment vary.  In  the  11-year  period,  1920  to  1931, 
inclusive,  a  total  of  $239,274,478  has  been  appro- 
priated for  the  Prohibition  Bureau  and  Coast  Guard 
enforcement  activities. 

And  Other  Tax  Burdens 

To  this  should  be  added  approximately  $75,000,- 
000  for  enforcement  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  probably  $15,000,000  more  for  the 
Customs  service. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  burdens 
imposed  on  states  and  municipalities,  which  will  in- 
crease if  the  Department  of  Justice  succeeds  in  its 
new  policy  of  having  the  states  and  municipalities 
assume  local  enforcement,  while  the  government 
halts  the  supply  at  the  borders  and  seeks  to  prevent 
large  scale  distribution. 

Legalizing  beer  would  boost  immediately  federal 
and  local  revenues.  Also  a  larger  market  for  grain 
would  be  created.  It  would  furnish  business  for 
factories  which  formerly  manufactured  brewing 
machinery;  it  would  furnish  additional  markets  for 
coal,  increase  freight  revenues  and  provide  addi- 
tional employment. 

This  Means  Business  and  Work 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $150,000,000 
additional  in  revenues  would  be  received  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  taxes 
which  would  be  collected  by  various  states  and  local 
governments  in  license  fees.  Beer  was  taxed  $3  a 
barrel  in  1918  and  in  that  fiscal  year  a  total  of  50,- 
266,216  barrels  were  consumed,  providing  a  federal 
revenue  of  $150,789,648.  During  the  war  the  beer 
tax  was  raised  to  $6  a  barrel,  but  this  was  a  special 
wartime  revenue. 

In  1914  the  peak  year  of  the  brewing  industry, 
when  68,189,473  barrels  of  beer  were  manufac- 
tured, there  was  a  total  of  $792,914,000  invested  in 
the  industry  and  $46,767,000  in  the  malting  indus- 
try.  There  were  1,347  brewing  and  malting  estab- 
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lishments  employing  77,364  men  whose  wages 
totaled  $83,378,000.  The  fuel  administration  esti- 
mated in  1917  that  123,666  carloads  of  freight  were 
involved  in  the  beer  industry,  including  coal,  brew- 
ers' materials,  machinery,  beer  in  kegs  and  bottles 
and  grains. 

More  Liberal  Views  Expressed 
A  drift  toward  more  liberal  views  on  repeal, 
modification  and  prohibition  enforcement  is  shown 
in  the  result  of  a  poll  taken  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Economic  League,  announced 
recently. 

The  league  has  on  its  executive  council  such  men 
as  Charles  G.  Dawes,  John  Hays  Hammond,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  George  W.  Wickersham  and  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

Its  object  is  to  educate  and  crystallize  public  sen- 
timent and  to  make  such  public  sentiment  an  effec- 
tive force  for  good. 

The  1930  poll  shows  a  decided  swing  away  from 
the  dry  views  held  in  1926  by  members  and  evi- 
denced by  a  vote  taken  in  that  year. 

Repeal  is  Favored 

On  the  question,  "Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  18th 
amendment?"  the  vote  was:  Yes,  1,140;  no,  1,090, 
and  not  voting,  103. 

The  majority  for  repeal  contrasts  with  the  ma- 
jority against  repeal  four  years  ago.  The  1930  vote 
showed  55  per  cent  for  repeal,  41  per  cent  against 
and  4  per  cent  not  voting. 

The  1926  poll  showed  44  per  cent  for  repeal,  52 
per  cent  against  and  4  per  cent  not  voting. 

This  year  41  per  cent  voted  that,  if  the  18th 
amendment  is  repealed,  prohibition  should  be  left 
to  the  states.  In  1926  this  proposal  garnered  only 
36  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

This  year,  also,  43  per  cent  voted  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  federal  government  to  control  liquor 
sales  in  states  where  state  laws  did  not  prohibit 
liquor,  in  case  of  repeal  of  the  18th  amendment.  In 
1926  this  proposal  was  favored  by  42  per  cent. 

Volstead  Law  Losing 

Sentiment  for  repeal  of  the  Volstead  act  also  has 
increased  among  members  since  1926.  This  year 
41  per  cent  favored  Volstead  repeal,  against  30  per 
cent  in  1926.  The  vote  was  conditional,  in  event 
the  18th  amendment  was  not  repealed. 

Eleven  per  cent  favored  retaining  the  Volstead 
act  in  that  event,  against  9  per  cent  in  1924. 
Twenty-two  per  cent  were  for  strengthening  the 
Volstead  act  in  that  event,  against  34  per  cent  in 
1926. 

On  the  question,  "Should  local  enforcement  of  the 
18th  amendment  be  left  to  the  states  if  the  Vol- 


stead act  is  repealed?"  the  vote  was:  Yes,  38  per 
cent;  no,  37  per  cent;  not  voting,  25  per  cent. 

In  1926  the  vote  was:  Yes,  32  per  cent;  no,  34 
per  cent;  not  voting,  34  per  cent. 

Hunt  Cites  Change  of  Sentiment 

"The  poll  is  just  another  indication  of  the  change 
in  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  national  prohibition," 
Graham  P.  Hunt,  a  member  of  the  council,  said 
recently. 

"The  recent  elections  showed  the  drift  toward  a 
sensible  solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  Some  of 
the  churches  which  previously  have  held  out  for 
strict  enforcement  are  veering  around  to  the  sane 
view  that  present  laws  never  will  stamp  out  the 
evils  of  drink. 

"If  you  took  a  poll  in  the  churches  you  might  find 
an  amazing  change  in  sentiment  over  a  few  years 
ago." 

Poisoned  Alcohol 

Support  of  the  House  wet  bloc  in  its  opposition 
to  further  appropriations  for  poisoning  industrial 
alcohol  should  not  be  limited  to  so-called  liberal 
public  opinion.  If  there  is  any  aspect  of  prohibition 
more  repellent  than  this  to  men  of  civilized  sensi- 
bilities, we  do  not  know  of  it.  Nearly  every  day 
we  read  of  more  unfortunate  victims  to  this  singu- 
larly morbid  form  of  so-called  law  enforcement.  If 
this  was  not  so  serious,  thousands  upon  thousands 
having  forfeited  their  lives,  and  many  other  thou- 
sands made  blind,  it  might  well  be  termed  a 
travesty  on  justice.    Away  with  it. 

 o  

The  Fighting  Irish 

Norah — "Saints  presarve  us — an'  who  blacked 
yer  eye?" 

Paddy — "Jim  Greagan." 

Norah — "What — that  dirty  drunken  loafer?" 

Paddy — "Shish,  Norah — be  holdin'  yer  tongue, 
'tis  the  height  of  ignorance  to  be  spakin'  so  irriv- 
erently  of  the  dead.'' 

Smart  Frosh 

The  class  in  public  speaking  was  to  give  panto- 
mimes that  afternoon.  One  frosh  got  up  when 
called  on,  went  to  the  platform  and  stood  perfectly 
still. 

"Well,"  said  the  prof,  after  a  minute's  wait  for 
something  to  happen,  "what  do  you  represent?" 

"I'm  imitating  a  man  going  up  in  an  elevator," 
was  the  quick  response. — Colgate  Banter. 

 o  

Hubby:  "Did  you  ever  notice,  my  dear,  that  a 
loud  talker  is  generally  an  ignorant  person?" 

The  Wife:  "Well,  you  needn't  shout  so;  I'm  not 
deaf." 
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Labor  Viewpoints  Gained  Adherents  in  1930 


J^EW  viewpoints  on  automatic  machinery  and 
widei-  acceptance  of  labor's  long  demand  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  marked  the  year 
1930. 

The  old  theory  that  greater  production  cheapens 
prices  and  creates  an  increased  demand,  followed  by 
more  employment,  is  being  discarded.  Men  are 
realizing  that  automatic  machinery  and  scientific 
processes,  yet  in  their  infancy,  affect  every  indus- 
try and  calling  and  that  these  create  unemployment 
faster  than  displaced  workers  can  be  absorbed. 

Widely-heralded  "stabilization"  assures  employ- 
ment to  some,  but  this  can  not  check  the  continuous 
displacement  of  workers.  Even  the  men  who  believe 
their  jobs  are  "stabihzed"  may  eventually  become 
victims  of  the  machine. 

Mass  production  in  agriculture  illustrates  how 
mechanization  operates.  The  government  is  plead- 
ing with  farmers  to  produce  less.  The  same  is  true 
of  oil  and  other  raw  materials.  This  slow-down  pro- 
cess is  referred  to  as  "stabilization,"  but  in  its  es- 
sence it  is  the  same  as  labor's  demand  for  shorter 
hours. 

The  past  year  has  vindicated  labor's  long  agita- 
tion for  higher  wages.  Men  outside  the  ranks  of 
organized  workers  are  being  praised  for  their  ad- 
vanced position  on  this  subject,  but  their  argument 
was  used  by  trade  unionists  30  years  ago. 

Lay  offs  and  staggered  employment  are  also  be- 
ing advocated,  but  these  place  the  burden  of  the 
depression  on  labor.  Dividends  to  stockholders  in 
1930  increased  $400,000,000. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  cause  and  cure 
for  this  depression,  but  these  reasons  and  remedies 
are  words.  The  value  of  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages  are  ignored. 

Organized  labor  must  emphasize  the  solution  for 
present  conditions,  while  insisting  that  the  re- 
sources of  government  be  used  to  appease  hunger 
and  to  shelter  the  homeless. 

It  is  mockery  to  talk  of  "rugged  individualism" 
when  human  beings  are  hungry  and  when  but  a 
small  percentage  of  these  unfortunates  are  fed  in 
soup  houses. 

The  situation  can  not  be  changed  by  the  charit- 
ably inclined  who  collect  thousands  of  dollars  that 
are  in  reality  belated  wages.  If  this  money  were 
paid  in  full,  when  earned,  instead  of  handed  out  as 
a  pittance  to  unemployed,  there  would  be  no  de- 
pression. 

Organized  workers  must  continue  their  solution 
for  depressions,  but  they  must  reject  ancient  tax- 
saving  theories  and  demand  that  the  hungry  and 
shelterless  be  protected. 


There  is  no  excuse  for  hunger  in  a  land  such  as 
ours.  Prophecy  of  a  better  day  is  no  substitute  for 
distress  that  can  and  must  be  relieved. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  spent  without  stint  when 
the  nation  is  threatened  by  an  outside  enemy,  but 
insidious  foes,  such  as  hunger  and  want,  are  min- 
imized, even  though  they  rock  a  country's  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  unjust — and  dangerous — to  take  the  position 
of  French  autocrats — "after  us  the  deluge." 

 0  

PREVAILING  WAGE  LAW  UPHELD  BY  NEW 
YORK  STATE  HIGH  COURT 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Staley  ruled  that  railroads 
must  obey  a  state  law  which  provides  for  hours  of 
labor  and  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
for  grade  crossing  elimination  work. 

The  cost  of  this  work  is  divided  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  state.  Rail  managers  contest  the 
provision  that  debars  them  from  reducing  wages 
and  lengthening  the  work  day. 

The  railroads  involved  are  the  Long  Island,  Del- 
aware &  Hudson,  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  New  York 
Central,  New  Haven,  Pennsylvania  and  Staten  Is- 
land Rapid  Transit  Company. 

The  railroads  claim  that  the  eight-hour  provision 
and  prevailing  wages  increase  the  cost  of  work  for 
which  they  must  pay  a  part,  and  that  this  impairs 
their  freedom  of  contract  and  their  property  is 
taken  without  due  process  of  law.  In  upholding  the 
law.  Justice  Staley  said: 

"That  the  State  may  impose  conditions  for  hours 
of  labor  and  rate  of  wages  in  its  contracts  for  pub- 
lic work  flows  from  the  right  of  the  State  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  its  contracts  and  which  are  im- 
posed only  upon  those  who  voluntarily  accept  such 
terms.  That  the  State  may  compel  municipal  cor- 
porations to  enter  into  similar  contracts  flows  from 
the  right  of  the  State  to  control  its  instrumentali- 
ties. 

"The  legislature  might  have  directed  that  the 
work  be  done  entirely  by  the  State  or  by  its  munic- 
ipalities. At  any  rate,  in  my  judgment,  the  work  is 
of  such  a  public  character  that  the  State  may 
legally  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  it  di- 
rects and  permits  it  to  be  performed. 

"What  might  be  unreasonable  were  the  railroads 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  is  hardly  a  test  in  a  situation 
where  the  State  pays  a  substantial  part." 
 0  

For  an  enjoyable  smoke  buy  Union  cigars  and 
cigarettes. 
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Couzens  Condemns  Wage  Cutters  Who  Would 
Destroy  Self  Respect 


gENATOR  COUZENS  lost  his  fight  to  have  the 
Administration's  $116,000,000  construction  bill 
include  a  provision  for  the  prevailing  wage  in  that 
locality,  the  eight-hour  day  and  employment  of 
local  labor. 

"I  certainly  am  licked  in  this  case,"  declared  the 
Michigan  law-maker  who  expressed  a  willingness  to 
have  the  bill  defeated  to  "find  out  how  far  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  are  willing  to  go  in  the 
depression  of  wages." 

"As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,"  he  said, 
"I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  bill  de- 
feated in  preference  to  giving  contractors  $116,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  wages.  In 
other  words,  the  $116,000,000  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  but  it  is  enough  to  enable  them  to  go  out 


and  tempt  thousands  of  unemployed  to  surrender 
their  self-respect  and  accept  whatever  wage  the 
contractor  sees  fit  to  pay. 

"If  it  is  necessary  in  this  country  for  conditions 
to  get  worse  in  order  to  have  them  get  better,  I  am 
for  making  them  just  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  in  order  to  accomplish  that  result. 

"If  that  sort  of  thing  is  necessary  to  waken  the 
employers,  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  standards  of  wages, 
then  we  had  better  go  the  limit  and  find  out  just 
how  far  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  are 
willing  to  go  in  the  depression  of  wages. 

"I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  for  I  think  I  know 
when  I  am  licked,  and  I  cei'tainly  am  licked  in  this 
case." 


Causes  for  "Red"  Agitation  Must  Be  Removed 


^  COMMITTEE  of  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives probed  the  Communists  and  have 
made  a  voluminous  report. 

The  document  summarizes  the  growth,  develop- 
ment, tactics  and  philosophy  of  these  revolutionists. 

The  report  dispels  the  illusion  that  communism 
is  an  advanced  liberal  pose  that  the  "reds"  affect 
until  they  discipline  and  "educate"  workers  to  the 
point  where  they  dare  reveal  their  objective. 

Communists  may  be  probed  and  deported,  they 
may  be  jailed  and  outwardly  suppressed  by  every 
force  of  government,  but  they  will  be  replaced  by 
others  who  agitate  by  underground  methods  as  long 
as  the  causes  of  unrest  continue. 

Every  low  wage,  every  hungry  man,  woman  and 
child,  every  bread  line  in  a  land  of  plenty,  every 
Danville  strike  with  its  troops  and  autocracy,  every 
injunction,  every  denial  that  workers  may  unite, 
every  refusel  to  discuss  wrongs,  every  job  seeker, 
is  grist  to  the  "red"  mill. 

These  wrongs  are  referred  to  in  union  halls  by 
Communists  who  mask  as  "progressives"  and  who 
deny  trade  union  remedies.  They  are  discussed  in 
shop,  factory  and  mine.  They  are  discussed  by 
discouraged  workless  who  are  reminded  that  Com-, 
munist  opponents  in  high  places  have  but  one  solu- 
tion— charity — for  present  conditions. 

Social  wrong  is  an  ideal  soil  to  plant  revolution- 
ary seed.  The  "red"  laughs  at  patriotic  appeals  of 
men  who  profit  by  these  wrongs. 

Idleness  and  distress  are  harvest  days  for  the 
"red."   This  is  ignored  by  economic-bUnd  statesmen 


and  flag  wavers  who  believe  revolutionary  agitation 
can  be  checked  by  emotion,  suppression  and  depor- 
tation. 

History  should  teach  these  men  that  ideas  thrive 
on  opposition. 

If  "reds"  are  deported  they  return  under  another 
name.  Men  who  direct  this  movement  behind  the 
scenes  are  too  crafty  to  be  caught. 

"Reds"  now  come  in  by  the  thousands  by  calling 
themselves  "seamen."  Trade  union  seamen  have 
for  years  attempted  to  stop  this  practice  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  but  they  are  opposed  by  employers  and 
other  business  men  who  give  lip-service  resistance 
tp  Communism. 

Revolutions  are  not  ordered  like  a  magician  draws 
a  rabbit  from  a  high  hat. 

Behind  every  revolution  is  a  deep-seated  cause. 
The  revolution  itself  is  but  a  culmination  of  a  long 
series  of  grievances. 

To  deny  this  is  to  ignore  history. 

Condemning  Communists  while  the  cause  for 
Communism  remains,  is  like  covering  an  ulcer  with 
talcum  powder. 

 o  

Next  Best  Thing 

"Oh,  John!"  screamed  the  excited  woman  driver, 
"the  car  is  running  away!" 

"Can  you  stop  it?"  asked  the  worried  husband. 
"No." 

"Well,  then,  see  if  you  can't  hit  something 
cheap." — Dartmouth  Jack  0'  Lantern. 
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A  NATIONAL  SURVEY 

A  national  survey  covering  building  conditions  in 
27  leading  cities  was  released  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  ijuilding  Trades  Employers  to  160  Sun- 
day newspapers  of  the  country  on  December  28th. 
The  survey  evoked  nationwide  general  comment. 
It  was  a  complete  symposium  relating  facts  from 
reliable  sources  in  27  cities  on  the  first  quarter's 
outlook  for  1931.  Several  belated  returns  were  re- 
ceived after  the  survey's  release,  too  late  to  be  in- 
cluded. One  worth  calling  attention  to  was  from 
Los  Angeles  giving  an  extensive  building  program 
of  $50,000,000  right  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
survey  showed  one  billion  dollars  in  contemplated 
work.  If  all  cities  had  reported,  this  figure  perhaps 
would  have  been  increased  a  half  billion  more.  It 


is  the  intention  of  the  National  Body  to  release 
these  reports  quarterly  and  the  spring  number  will 
gauge  more  accurately  the  nation's  1931  building 
prospects.  Since  its  release,  trade  periodicals  and 
outstanding  business  concerns  have  requested 
copies. 

 0  

TALK  AND  CHARITY  CAN'T  CURE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Declarations  that  "American  initiative  and  intel- 
ligence will  solve  unemployment"  bring  shouts  of 
approval,  but  these  decL.rations  do  not  necessarily 
mean  anything. 

Charity  is  being  distributed  and  millions  of  addi- 
tional dollars  will  be  necessary  to  care  for  the  mil- 
lions of  jobless  and  hungry.  Our  boasted  "Ameri- 
can initiative,"  however,  has  done  nothing  to  solve 
unemployment. 

Our  whole  policy  seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  get  over  this  depression  some  one,  some 
how,  some  way,  will  rescue  us  from  another  depres- 
sion which  the  machine  age  makes  inevitable. 

Wrongful  economic  conditions  are  not  righted  by 
charity  doles  and  hope  for  a  better  day. 

It  is  no  solution,  for  instance,  when  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  industrial  corporations  that  still  ap- 
plies the  long  work-day  and  has  millions  of  undi- 
vided profits  in  its  treasury,  contributes  $50,000  to 
feed  New  York  City's  hungry. 

Men  who  exploit  workers  and  who  dodge  excess 
profits  and  income  taxes  throw  a  few  ehousand  dol- 
lare  to  the  workless  and  talk  of  "American  initia- 
tive" to  end  unemployment. 

This  is  no  advance  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome 
when  the  hungry  were  not  only  fed,  but  were 
amused. 

Workers  have  been  told  for  more  than  a  year  that 
prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner.  This  is  not 
true.  Statistical  information  points  to  curtailment 
in  basic  industries. 

Steel  production,  for  instance,  is  as  low  as  46  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Auto  output  is  off  58  per  cent 
from  October  of  last  year. 

If  we  would  attack  unemployment  let  us  stop 
talking  and  apply  such  easily  understood  remedies 
as  placing  men  to  work  by  reducing  the  work  day. 

Take  the  44-hour  week  for  postal  employes,  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

The  government  should  be  the  first  to  reduce 
hours.  But  notice  how  that  bill  will  be  opposed  by 
men  who  give  to  charity,  but  who  will  not  change 
working  conditions  until  they  are  compelled  to 
change. 

They  will  give  to  charity  because  this  can  be 
charged  to  overhead  and  their  income  tax  payments 
are  reduced. 
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They  are  strong  for  charity,  but  not  for  social 
justice  which  would  compel  them  to  yield  some  of 
their  present  powers. 

Opposition  of  this  element  to  the  postal  workers' 
44-hour  bill  is  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  men  in 
the  machine  age  who  cling  to  the  old  and  who  gen- 
eralize about  "American  initiative  solving  the  un- 
employment problem." 

 o  

KEEP  THIS  IN  MIND 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  most  firmly  and  unequivocally  favors  the  in- 
dependent use  of  the  ballot  by  the  trade  unionists 
and  workingmen,  united,  regardless  of  party,  that 
we  may  elect  men  from  our  own  ranks  and  make 
new  laws  and  administer  them  for  the  good  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  an  impartial  judiciary  that  will  not 
govern  us  by  arbitrary  injunctions  of  the  courts, 
nor  act  as  the  pliant  tools  of  corporate  wealth. 

Resolved,  That  as  our  efforts  are  centered  against 
all  forms  of  industrial  slavery  and  economic  wrong, 
we  must  also  direct  our  utmost  energies  to  remove 
all  forms  of  political  servitude  and  party  slavery,  to 
the  end  that  the  working  people  may  act  as  a  unit 
at  the  polls  at  every  election. 

 0  

LABOR  SERIOUSLY  HANDICAPPED  BY 
INJUNCTION  EDICTS 

Eight  particular  injunction  decisions  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  thirty-five 
years  may  be  of  no  interest  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  these  court  orders  have  stripped 
organized  labor  of  every  constitutional  right  and 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  judiciary  to  smash  any 
strike  they  elect.  And  yet  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  voting  against  the 
Shipstead  anti-injunction  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  declare  that  one  of  their  principal  reasons 
in  opposing  the  measure  is  that  there  have  been 
"few"  Federal  injunctions  and  that  most  of  these 
writs  issue  out  of  state  courts.  This  adding-machine 
argument  is  illogical.  It  is  the  favorite  plea  of  at- 
torneys for  employers'  associations  who  ignore 
principles  that  may  be  outraged  by  one  decision. 

The  Dartmouth  College  case,  in  1819,  illustrates 
this  point.  Here  was  a  dispute  between  the  presi- 
dent and  trustees  of  a  small  educational  institution 
in  New  Hampshire  that  finally  reached  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  has  become 
historic  and  is  now  used  by  public  utility  corpora- 
tions to  hold  perpetual  franchises.  No  decision  has 
been  so  effective  to  thwart  popular  control  of  these 
coi"porations. 

A  purely  local  strike  may  now  be  thrown  into  a 


Federal  court  on  the  plea  of  one  shareholder  resid- 
ing in  another  state.  This  was  done  in  the  recent 
New  Orleans  car  strike,  when  Federal  Judge  Borah 
placed  Federal  deputy  marshals  on  the  cars  at  the 
request  of  a  New  York  banking  house. 

The  first  of  the  eight  decisions  was  the  Debs  case, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an  injunction 
judge  can  deny  constitutional  guarantees  to  citizens 
who  suspend  work. 

The  Debs  case  was  the  first  time  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  Federal  courts  can  issue  such 
orders. 

In  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  case  the  Supreme 
Court  outlawed  freedom  of  speech  and  press  when 
profits  are  intefered  with.  The  court  took  the  same 
position  in  the  Danbury  Hatters  case. 

In  the  Tri-Cities  case  the  court  again  denied  free 
speech  and  ruled  that  picketing  (permitted  under 
the  Clayton  law)  is  unlawful  unless  directed  by  the 
court. 

In  the  Truax  case  the  court  held  that  patronage 
is  property  and  workers  can  be  enjoined  as  con- 
spirators if  they  induce  others  to  withhold  their 
patronage.  The  same  position  was  taken  in  the  Du- 
plex case. 

In  the  Coronado  case  the  court  held  that  trade 
unions  can  be  sued  for  individual  acts  of  members. 
No  other  voluntary  association  is  held  liable  for  un- 
authorized acts  of  its  members. 

In  the  Bedford  Stone  case  the  court  ruled  that 
union  stone  cutters  cannot  refuse  to  handle  non- 
union stone.  They  must  work  against  their  will, 
as  refusal  is  "an  interference  with  interstate  com- 
merce." 

When  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee say  "few"  Federal  injunctions  have  been 
issued,  they  fail  to  point  out  that  these  "few"  are. 
the  starting  point  by  which  every  right  is  taken 
from  organized  labor.  Under  these  decisions  the 
Constitution  means  nothing  when  employers  would 
smash  strikes  and  drive  citizens  back  to  objection- 
able working  conditions. 

It  seems  incredible  that  ten  skilled  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  Senate  are  unaware  of  this  fact  and 
attempt  to  minimize  the  unlimited  effect  of  these 
injunctions. 

 0  

Superintendent — "It  is  our  custom  to  let  a  pris- 
oner work  at  the  same  trade  in  here  as  he  did  out- 
side. Now  what  is  your  trade — shoemaker,  black- 
smith, or — ?" 

Prisoner — "Please,  sir,  I  was  a  traveling  sales- 
man."— Astrup. 

 0  

it  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers  when 
buying. 
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MEANS  TO  LIVE  ARE  HERE 

In  the  midst  of  the  serious  unemployment  that 
prevails  in  so  many  quarters  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  this  is  not  due  to  any  famine,  failure  of  crops 
nor  any  breaking  down  of  the  productive  machinery 
of  industry.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  practically  everything  that  human  beings 
have  need  of. 

They  why  do  we  have  so  much  want  and  suffer- 
ing and  such  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  inabil- 
ity to  secure  these  necessities  of  life? 

It  is  chiefly  due  to  our  failure  to  make  anything 
like  a  fair  distribution  of  that  which  is  produced. 

We  are  permitting  a  sort  of  a  "Dog  in  the  Man- 
ger" method  of  conducting  both  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  only  a  few  billionaires 
while  the  land  is  filled  with  millions  of  people  who 
are  out  of  work. 

When  times  were  better  those  now  unemployed 
were  working  at  various  tasks  and  did  their  bit  to 
promote  prosperity  by  spending  all  that  they  earned 
or  nearly  all.  Now  that  unemployment  is  rife  in 
the  land  all  income  has  stopped  for  many  formerly 
carefree  workers  and  although  there  are  supplies  in 
abundance  of  everything  they  need  they  no  longer 
have  the  means  with  which  to  purchase  them  as 
they  did  formerly. 

Naturally  the  question  arises:  Has  all  the  prev- 
ious effort  put  forth,  which  has  resulted  in  produc- 
ing so  few  billionaires  and  has  placed  so  many  will- 
ing workers  on  the  threshold  of  want  and  poverty, 
really  been  worth  while? 

Of  what  avail  is  it  to  have  perfected  the  machin- 
ery of  production  to  a  point  where  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply for  every  man,  woman  and  child  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  been  produced  and  yet  an  alarmingly 
large  fraction  of  the  very  people  whose  labor  helped 
create  this  overflow  of  life's  necessities  are  now  de- 
prived of  them,  except  to  the  extent  that  charity 
may  dole  them  out  a  few  crumbs  to  keep  mind  and 
body  from  sepai'ating? 

Is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  with  our 
whole  scheme  of  making  division  of  the  supplies  so 
bountifully  made  possible  by  the  rich  stores  of 
Mother  Earth? 

When  such  dismal  results  can  follow  such  a  per- 
iod of  uninterrupted  production  as  preceded  the 
present  slump  is  there  any  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion that  labor  has  been  getting  too  small  a 
share  of  the  wealth  created  by  the  workers,  while 
the  billionaires  on  the  other  end  of  the  scale  have 
been  getting  more  than  their  just  dues? 

What  solution  is  there  for  this  situation? 

Organized  labor  has  been  presenting  it  ever  since 


it  came  into  being  and  has  made  creditable  head- 
way in  the  direction  of  realizing  it. 

The  remedy  ever  and  always  pressed  by  organ- 
ized labor  has  been  an  insistent  demand  for  allow- 
ing labor  a  larger  fraction  of  the  fruit  of  toil,  and 
shorter  hours  of  labor  to  provide  work  for  more 
people. 

Had  more  yielded  to  the  demands  of  labor  there 
would  not  now  be  so  much  unemployment. 

Had  more  workers  joined  organized  labor  we 
would  now  be  much  nearer  realizing  its  ultimate 
goal  than  we  are. 

If  there  be  any  justification  for  guaranteeing  re- 
turns to  public  utility  corporations  how  much 
greater  is  not  the  justification  for  guaranteeing 
jobs  to  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

No  self-respecting  worker  wants  charity  but  he 
does  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  livli- 
hood  with  some  semblance  of  security  and  con- 
tinuity. 

Unless  modern  industry  and  existing  govern- 
ments can  provide  such  an  opportunity  to  every 
man  now  unemployed  then  both  will  sooner  or  later 
become  a  demonstrated  failure,  if  they  are  not  al- 
ready so  branded. 

These  are  trying  days  for  the  unemployed  who, 
for  the  time  being,  are  down  and  out,  but  they  are 
also  testing  days  for  those  in  control  and  the  future 
attitude  of  the  masses  of  the  people  towards  the 
masters  of  today  hinge  largely  on  what  those  now 
in  power  may  do  or  fail  to  do. 

 0  

COURAGE  ALWAYS  WINS 

"Dare  to  be  yourself,"  declared  Senator  Borah  in 
a  radio  address  to  thousands  of  school  graduates 
who  are  entering  the  arena  of  life. 

The  Idaho  lawmaker  reminded  young  men  that 
privilege  seekers  and  their  political  agents  cry  for 
political  regularity  that  the  status  quo  be  main- 
tained. 

"If  you  have  an  issue  of  worth  and  moment," 
said  Mr.  Borah,  "the  machine  will  follow  like  a 
whipped  cur  behind  you." 

Trade  unionists  should  retain  this  thought. 

Political  machines — and  in  fact,  the  world — ^pay 
no  attention  to  men  who  fear  censure  by  the  sup- 
posed "great." 

The  world  may  pity — but  never  respects — the 
whiner.  That's  why  men  command  attention  when 
they  dare  to  do.  They  sweep  others  into  their  ranks 
by  courage  and  disinterestedness. 

The  world  is  filled  with  men  who  fear  to  take 
chances. 

They  waste  their  lives  in  the  vain  hope  that  those 
who  have  seized  power  will  some  time,  some  how, 
voluntarily  suirender  such  power. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD 

They  put  her  out  of  her  home. 

They  put  her  father  and  mother  out. 

They  put  their  furniture  out. 

She  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

She  saw  the  meager  furniture  heaped  in  the  mud. 

She  saw  a  constable  bossing  the  job,  as  gently  as 
he  could  but  firmly. 

She  saw  her  father  and  mother  help  load  the  fur- 
niture, later,  to  be  taken  to  the  home  of  friends. 

She  is  just  a  tiny  thing,  puzzled,  a  little  tinged 
with  the  woe  that  comes  with  leaving  even  the 
humblest  kind  of  a  home,  when  you  don't  want  to 
and  have  no  money. 

Across  the  town  lives  another  family — the  family 
of  the  man  who  owns  the  little  house  and  who  own 
the  mill  and  whose  word  thus  far  has  been  law  to 
thousands. 

He  alone  has  said  "go"  and  "come"  and  great 
numbers  had  to  go  and  come. 

He  owns  the  mill  and  he  has  been  the  wood  man 
and  the  ice  man  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  and  the 
grocery  man  and  the  doctor  and  pretty  much  the 
dictator  of  everything — the  Mussolini  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  Danville,  Va. 

If  things  had  remained  as  they  were  this  little 
girl  would  have  grown  up  to  be  a  ward  of  the  mill, 
making  few  decisions  of  importance  for  herself, 
leaving  all  such  things  to  the  will  of  that  other  man 
on  the  other  side  of  town. 

But  a  union  came.  And  the  man  across  town  put 
this  little  girl  out  of  her  home  as  a  part  of  his  fight 
to  keep  on  being  master  of  the  people. 

Somehow,  this  little  child  seems  to  be  a  symbol. 

Her  picture  is  a  picture  of  the  humanity  that  is 
struggling  for  a  voice  that  can  speak  against  the 
authority  of  the  mills. 

All  over  the  United  States  men  and  women  are 
watching  to  see  which  shall  win  in  Danville. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt? 

 0  

Laborers  must  be  recognized  as  being  entitled  to 
as  much  consideration  as  employers,  and  their 
rights  must  be  equally  safeguarded. — Commission 
on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

 0  

He  Said  No  More 

Smart  Man  (boarding  car) — ^Well,  Noah,  is  the 
ark  full? 

Conductor — Nope.  Only  one  jackass  so  far. 
Come  on  in. 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertis- 
ers when  buying. 
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NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS 

On  April  15  the  Fidelity  Guarantee  bonds  cover- 
ing the  financial  officers  of  local  unions  will  be  due 
for  renewal. 

The  constitution  obliges  all  locals  with  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  twenty  to  bond  their  financial 
officers  but  locals  with  a  smaller  membership  would 
find  it  equally  advantageous  to  do  so. 

The  premium  rates  are  as  follows: 

Amt.  of  bond  Premium 

$  500.00   .$  3.00 

1,000.00    5.50 

1,500.00    8.00 

2,000.00  _.   10.50 

2,500.00   13.00 

3,000.00    15.50 

5,000.00   _   25.50 

When  ordering  a  bond,  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill 
out  any  application  form.  Merely  specify  the 
amount  of  the  bond  and  the  name  of  the  office 
which  is  to  be  bonded.  This  will  cover  every  indi- 
vidual filling  the  office  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
not  only  the  one  who  is  in  office  at  the  time  when 
the  bond  is  ordered. 


CORRECTIONS 

Local  Union  No.  53's  December  remittance  on  the 
eighth  of  that  month,  in  the  amount  of  $162.45 
which  ostensibly  was  omitted  from  the  January 
issue,  was  in  reality  listed  in  error,  as  a  receipt 
from  Local  Union  No.  55.  Local  Union  No.  55's  re- 
mittance appeared  in  that  issue  under  date  of  De- 
cember fifteenth. 

 o  

Local  Union  No.  26  thanks  all  sister  locals  for 
their  liberal  donations  on  behalf  of  Brother  W.  G. 
Spradlin,  22469. 

Committee  of  Local  Union  No.  26: 
OSWALD  JONES, 
J.  C.  ADAMS, 
H.  W.  ANDREWS. 

 o  

The  suspension  of  Otto  H.  Block,  14731,  by  Local 
Union  No.  74,  as  published  in  the  March,  1930, 
issue,  came  about  through  a  misunderstanding.  It 
has  therefore  been  cancelled. 

 0  

In  the  January  issue,  0.  A.  Toale  was  published 
as  having  taken  out  a  withdrawal  card  from  Local 
Union  No.  32.  His  name  should  have  appeared 
under  the  heading  of  Withdrawal  Cards  Deposited. 
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CORRECTION 

Local  Union  No.  359's  remittance  of  $4.50  on  J. 
F.  Fox,  32089,  as  published  in  the  January  issue 
was  due  Local  Union  No.  218  instead  of  78. 

 0  

January  2,  1931. 

Terry  Ford,  Editor, 

The  Lather. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  report  the  death  of 
Brother  Thomas  J.  McCarthy,  an  old  and  valued 
member  of  our  Intel-national.  After  a  long  and  lin- 
gering illness  from  that  di'ead  scourge,  cancer,  he 
passed  away  on  December  13. 

"Tom"  was  equally  well-known  in  New  York  City 
as  in  Boston  and  this  may  be  the  first  notification 
they  may  have  of  his  death. 

Local  Union  No.  72  paid  him  signal  honors  at  his 
funeral  held  in  the  Mission  Church,  Roxbury,  where 
a  solemn  requiem  high  mass  was  sung  over  his  re- 
mains. President  Patrick  Davis,  Financial  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer M.  John  English  and  other  officers 
of  Local  Union  No.  72  acted  as  pall-bearers  and  a 
large  delegation  of  members  under  Business  Agent 
John  P.  Cook  escorted  the  body  from  the  home  to 
the  church;  thence  to  Mount  Calvary  Cemetery. 

Our  local  during  the  past  year  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  quite  a  few  of  our  "Old-timers"  and  we  real- 
ize that  but  a  few  more  years  and  their  ranks  will 
be  thinner  and  thinner.   May  they  rest  in  peace! 

JOHN  J.  BUCKLEY, 
Recording  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  72. 


STAY-AWAY  NOTICES 

Scarcity  of  work  prompts  Local  Union  No.  41  to 
request  traveling  brothers  to  stay  away  from  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

 0  

Members  of  Local  Union  No.  215  request  travel- 
ing brothers  to  stay  away  as  quite  a  few  of  their 
number  are  out  of  work. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  326  requests  traveling  brothers 
to  stay  away  as  there  is  no  work  there. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  263  wishes  to  inform  members 
of  other  locals  that  work  is  extremely  scarce  in 
their  jurisdiction  and  that  the  majority  of  the  local 
members  are  out  of  work. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
The  secretaries  of  locals  mentioned  report  dues 
books  lost  by  the  following  and  anyone  finding  these 
is  requested  to  get  in  touch  wuth  either  the  locals 
or  headquarters: 

Local  Union  No.  315— H.  R.  Allaire  17747, 
Local  Union  No.  315— J.  Milette  33900, 
Local  Union  No.    74— H.  F.  Kilbride  29046, 
Local  Union  No.  309— Claus  Ross  7619, 
Local  Union  No.  225— Fred  G.  Spitzer  34512, 
Local  Union  No.  435— W.  E.  Patterson  31947. 
Local  Union  No.  74— Joseph  Smith  26120, 
Local  Union  No.  74— Wm.  McDonagh  26673. 
 0  

By  patronising  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


IN  MEMCI^IAM 


10  Robert  Floyd  Brown,  4163 

30  John  Jacob  TaUett,  330 

33  Joseph  Spencer  Monks 

72  Thomas  James  McCarthy,  12192 

105  Jacob  John  DeBree,  1823 


278  James  Isidore  Mark  Plamondon,  13366 

308  Frank  Patrick  Holligan,  12131 

308  Alfonso  Drapeau,  12095 

334  John  Edward  Bamett,  3250 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst,  our 
Brother  Joseph  Spencer  Monks,  No.  408,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  Local  Union  No.  33  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  as  he  had  been  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Union  since  its  inception.  Always  endeavoring  to  advance  and  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  its  members,  and  at  all  times  lending  every  effort  to  gain  the  rights  w^e  are  striving  for,  there- 
fore, be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  33,  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers 
International  Union,  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  sorrow,  and  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  our 
official  journal  for  publication. 
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Lathers'  Manual  Training  School  in  St.  Louis 


JN  this  month's  Journal  is  illustrated  some  of  the 
work  taught  the  Apprentices  of  Local  Union  No. 
73.  These  photographs  only  show  a  small  part  of 
the  actual  construction.  Last  year  photographs 
were  produced  in  the  Lather  of  a  display  in  this 
school,  which  consisted  of  9  rooms  and  practically 
all  classes  of  lathing  were  shown.  The  present  dis- 
play which  is  now  completed  consists  of  five  small 
rooms  about  ten  feet  square  in  which  many  classes 
of  our  work  is  also  demonstrated.  For  instance — 
one  room  has  a  plain  groin  ceiling,  another  has  an 
Octagonal  domed  ceiling  with  a  light  trough  for 


used  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  boys  are  taught 
to  lay  out  and  erect  the  work  explained  in  this  book. 

An  apprentice  on  first  attending  the  school  is 
taught  how  to  tie  on  lath  properly,  then  to  lay 
out  and  erect  metal  lath  partitions;  he  is  next 
taught  to  lay  out  and  erect  a  suspended  ceiling,  then 
pilasters,  columns  and  beams,  plain  and  ornamental. 
Then  cornice,  paneled  and  coffered  ceilings. 

He  is  next  taught  how  to  draw  on  paper,  then  to 
lay  out  on  the  floor  a  plain  semi-circle,  how  to  get 
out  the  sweeps  and  then  to  erect  same.  Next  in 
turn  comes  the  segmental,  Gothic  and  Elliptical 


An  Outside  View  of  Five  Small  Rooms 


concealed  lights,  another  has  a  paneled  or  coffered 
ceiling  with  cornice,  etc.  All  of  the  openings  have 
various  types  of  arches,  and  within  the  rooms, 
niches,  radiator  recesses,  etc.,  are  also  built. 

The  instruction  of  the  boys  is  carried  on  in  a 
methodical  manner — their  time  being  taken  up  in 
mechanical  drawing,  mathematics,  blue  print  read- 
ing, laying  out  and  constructing  work.  In  photo- 
graph No.  1  note  Brother  Chas.  Livingston,  one  of 
the  instructors,  seen  in  the  foreground  with  a 
copy  of  Craft  Problems  in  his  hand.    This  book  is 


arches.  When  proficient  in  these  he  is  next  taught 
in  a  similar  manner  the  laying  out  and  erection  of 
a  plain  groin  ceiling,  then  the  other  groins  in  their 
turn. 

Blue  prints  and  details  from  jobs  are  used  in  the 
school,  so  that  the  apprentice  is  able  to  compare  his 
work  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  While 
attending  school  he  is  often  taken  out  to  jobs  where 
actual  construction  is  going  on  and  many  times  is 
working  on  jobs  of  metal  while  attending  school. 
He  is  taught  how  to  lay  out  his  brackets  from  the 
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Part  View 
ami 


of  Interior  of  One  Room  With  Mantel 
Fireplace  Trimmed  With  Beads 


  Apprentices  Applying  Corner  Beads  ami  Base  Screed 


details  and  how  to  make  them  with  a  bender,  also 
to  erect  same.  When  finished  the  above  is  next 
taught  the  proper  application  of  corner  beads,  base 
screed,  picture  mould  and  other  metal  specialties. 

The  Contracting  Lathers'  Association  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  school  and  give  full  co-operation. 
They  know  the  school  is  the  means  of  turning  out 
first  class  mechanics  and  it  is  to  their  interest  that 
it  is  continued.  They,  in  conjunction  with  Local 
Union  No.  73,  frequently  conduct  advertising  cam- 
paigns in  which  all  the  Architects,  Builders  and  In- 
vestors of  the  city  are  invited  to  the  school  to  see 
our  displays.  Hot  lunches  and  cigars  are  provided 
daily  for  the  visitors  and  Contracting  Lathers  are 
on  hand  to  show  the  visitors  around  and  make  sug- 
gestions for  including  some  of  the  display  in  their 
future  buildings  and  as  a  result  of  these  campaigns, 
many  modest  homes  and  residences  are  now  having 
metal  lathing  of  some  kind  included  where  before 
they  had  little  or  none  at  all.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
have  a  large  residence  all  metal  lath  with  oi*na- 
mental  ceilings  in  practically  every  room,  including 
cornice  and  metal  lath  partitions. 

It  is  sui-prising  how  many  Architects  have  no 
conception  of  the  kind  of  work  a  lather  can  do  and 
how  a  home  can  be  made  more  beautiful  by  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  a  few  extra  dollars.  Many  Architects 
express  their  astonishment  when  they  see  our  ex- 
hibits especially  those  that  specialize  in  the  smaller 
constructions.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Archi- 
tect to  bring-  his  clients  to  our  school  and  show  them 
the  various  classes  of  work  that  might  be  placed  in 
their  homes.  Most  of  our  exhibits  are  almost  com- 
pletely finished  in  plaster  except  small  portions 
which  are  left  exposed  to  show  the  under  construc- 
tion. Then  we  also  have  removable  panels  so  that 
the  tops  of  all  the  ceihngs  may  be  seen.  Electric 
lights  are  placed  above  the  ceilings  for  this  purpose. 

Local  Union  No.  73  also  has  a  permanent  exhibit 
in  a  prominent  office  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
down  town  section  where  practically  all  of  the 
Architects  and  Builders  have  their  offices.  It  is 
handy  and  they  may  bring  their  clients  to  this  ex- 
hibit also  and  show  them  the  finished  article.  We 
have  four  rooms  in  which  all  kinds  of  our  work  is 
shown.  Other  exhibitors  also  have  their  displays 
there,  such  as  Brick  Manufacturers,  Tile  and 
Plumbing  Houses  and  each  room  is  finished  com- 
plete just  like  in  a  building.  For  instance,  in  a 
kitchen,  even  a  gas  stove,  etc.,  are  shown.  How- 
ever, in  the  four  rooms  we  have  there  is  no  furni- 
ture, for  the  exhibit  is  limited  to  building  materials 


in  the  floors  and  walls.  This  exhibit  does  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  good  and  it  will  soon  be  two  years 
since  we  first  built  it. 

Local  Union  No.  73  is  going  thru  the  worst  year 
it  has  ever  had  since  it  is  in  existence,  but  it  goes 
without  saying  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  metal  lath 
campaigns  put  on  by  the  local  in  conjunction  with 
the  Metal  Lath  Association  that,  bad  as  conditions 
are,  they  would  be  much  worse.  Many  locals 
throughout  the  country  do  not  give  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  the  proper  co-operation 
when  they  visit  their  cities  and  it  is  their  loss  when 
they  do  not  do  so,  for  they  cannot  realize  what  won- 
derful assistance  they  can  receive  and  the  work  that 
can  be  promoted  if  they  refuse  the  co-operation 
offered  them.  Local  Union  No.  73  is  sorry  that  we 
cannot  at  all  times  have  a  representative  of  The 
Metal  Lath  Association  with  us,  for  if  we  had,  it 
would  only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time  until  we 
would  have  all  or  nearly  all  of  our  buildings  with 
metal  lath  partitions  in  them  in  their  entirety  and 
ceilings  also. 

 0  

it  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers  when 
buying. 


Part  of  Interior  of  One  Room 
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Machine  Beyond  Man's  Control;  Mill  Barons' 
Feudalism  Opposed 


<<'pHE  machine,  whose  sole  excuse  is  to  Hghten  the 
burden  of  mankind,  has  in  too  many  instances 
increased  that  burden  by  mass  production,  aboHsh- 
ing  the  individual  worker  and  ofttimes  increasing 
production  with  fewer  employes,"  said  John  Hop- 
kins Hall,  Jr.,  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

"The  machine  has  also  prohibited  employment  of 
persons  over  45  years  of  age,  throwing  millions  of 
people  out  of  work,"  said  Mr.  Hall. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  the  present  era 
— unemployment  —  strong,  intelligent,  able-bodied 
men  and  women  willing  to  earn  their  own  living 
without  being  objects  of  charity,  with  an  abundance 
of  wealth,  food,  clothing  and  natural  resources  all 
about  them,  yet  forced  into  idleness  and  poverty, 
with  consequent  misery,  degradation,  unrest  and 
crime.  This  problem  challenges  modern  civilization. 
It  calls  for  an  immediate  solution." 

Mr.  Hall  referred  to  the  Danville  strike  and  the 


PLENTY  OF  MONEY  FOR  POSTAL  RENTAL 
GRAFT;  THEN  THERE'S  DEFICIT 

The  senate  refused  to  pass  the  post  office  appro- 
priation bill  when  Senator  Blaine  showed  that  the 
measure  reeks  with  graft. 

This  department  operates  at  a  deficit  and  Post- 
master General  Brown  opposes  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages  for  employes  because  of  expense.  He 
demands  that  the  department  be  placed  "on  a  busi- 
ness basis." 

Senator  Blaine  exposed  a  leasing  system  by 
which  the  department  pays  rentals  on  buildings 
that  range  as  high  as  60  per  cent  a  year  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

"Now  it  is  proposed  to  permit  the  postmaster 
general  to  enter  into  similar  leases  for  garages 
without  competition  of  any  kind,"  said  Benator 
Blaine. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  fraud  has  been  involved.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  certain  political  contributions 
have  entered  into  consideration  of  these  leases.  I 
beheve  the  government  is  paying  at  $10,000,000  a 
year  more  than  a  fair  rental  and  that  it  stands  to 
lose  $150,000,000  within  the  next  ten  years,"  said 
Mr.  Blaine. 

Other  senators  referred  to  exorbitant  subsidies 
that  the  post  office  department  is  paying  to  air- 
plane and  steamship  companies  for  carrying  mail. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  grants  total  $36,000,000 
a  year,  while  the  postmaster  general  pleads  poverty 
when  postal  employes  ask  improved  work  con- 


failure  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  adjust  this  dispute  through  moral  sua- 
sion. 

He  said  this  strike  of  4,000  workers  "has  been 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  strikes  in  this  coun- 
try." 

"There  has  been  no  property  damage,  no  per- 
sonal injury  and  comparatively  little  disorder 
among  this  large  number  of  people,"  he  said. 

"If  Virginia  is  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  other  in- 
dustrial States  and  profit  thereby,  an  aroused  pub- 
lic sentiment,  fostered  by  a  liberal,  progressive 
group  of  disinterested  citizens,  must  formulate  and 
enforce  a  code  to  meet  modern  industrial  conditions. 

"Local  authorities  must  in  some  way  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  local  conditions  and  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  this  responsibility  and  expense  on  to  the  State, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  this  strike." 


CAN  HENRY  BE  EMBARRASSED? 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  is  not  helping  the  situation  in 
Detroit  by  his  publicity  stunts  through  interviews 
or  ghost-written  articles  in  which  he  is  saying  that 
in  20  years  wages  will  be  $35  a  day. 

Recently  Mr.  Ford  gave  his  employes  a  long  "va- 
cation" without  pay.  It  was  a  shut-down  that 
stripped  workers  of  their  savings,  plunged  many 
of  them  into  debt,  some  of  them  hopelessly.  A  cor- 
respondent tells  us  he  has  worked  in  Mr.  Ford's 
factory  15  years  and  that  his  wages  are  now  $24  a 
week  and  his  family  had  to  live  during  the  period 
of  the  closed  factory  and  as  a  consequence  he  is  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  in  debt. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  this  man  to  cash  in  some 
Ford  predictions  at  his  grocery  store  or  to  pay  a 
doctor's  bill  with  them.  One  wonders  why  some  of 
these  intelligent  interviewers  do  not  have  on  tap 
some  concrete  cases  of  this  sort  and  put  a  real 
question  to  that  garrulous  gentleman  in  the  course 
of  an  interview. 

That  is  probably  unlikely  to  happen.  Those  in- 
terviews are  largely  framed  and  faked  up  and  noth- 
ing so  untoward  as  an  embarrassing  question  is 
likely  to  confront  a  billionaire  manufacturer  whose 
products  are  so  extensively  advertised  in  all  these 
publications. 

 0  

Magistrate  (to  prisoner) — "Hovi^  big  was  the 
brick  you  threw  ?   Was  it  as  big  as  my  head  ?" 

Prisoner — "Yes,  your  honor,  but  not  so  thick." — 
Vancouver  Elk. 
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Discussing  1931 


ME  say  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  say  it 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  sincere  and  fer- 
vent wish.  They  hope  their  friends  will  be  happy 
— and  prosperous. 

Happy — and  prosperous.  It  is  not  without  rea- 
son that  folks  couple  these  two  thoughts. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there  is  more  of  hap- 
piness where  there  is  comfort  and  well-being  than 
there  is  where  poverty  has  placed  its  load  of  care 
and  its  specter  of  want. 

The  unemployed  would  be  happier  if  they  had 
jobs  and  still  happier  if  they  had  good  jobs. 

Your  Editor  wishes  his  friends  and  the  Labor 
movement  happiness  and  economic  safety  and  well- 
being  for  1931,  a  New  Year  with  work  and 
good  wages  and  decent  conditions! 

But  we  go  deeper  than  that.  We  hope  for  a  New 
Year  in  which  American  industry  will  awake  to  the 
need  for  bringing  more  of  order  and  sanity  and  co- 
operation into  its  house. 


Industry  needs  more  organization,  not  less.  It 
needs  more  organizations  of  workers  and  more  of 
co-operation  between  organizations  of  workers  and 
employers.  It  needs  to  broaden  the  field  in  which 
workers  and  employers  can  get  together  and  deal 
with  mutually  interesting  and  important  matters. 

That  nation  which  first  turns  consciously  and 
pui-posefully  toward  a  greater  development  of  co- 
operation in  industry  along  democratic  lines,  re- 
leasing the  full  energy  of  the  workers  and  paying 
them  fully  and  honestly  for  that  energy,  will  out- 
strip the  world,  not  onlp  in  material  success,  but  in 
that  mental,  spiritual  and  intellectual  ascension 
that  makes  great  nations  greater  and  that  makes  a 
people  stand  out  in  admitted,  admired  leadership 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Let  the  United  States  and  Canada  be  the  nations 
to  take  the  great  step  to  record  for  themselves  and 
their  people  that  brilliant  advance. 


HUMAN  LEGISLATION 

Senator  David  I.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  has  in- 
troduced two  bills  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
bills  provide  as  follows: 

1.  A  bill  to  provide  a  five-day  week  for  all  Gov- 
ernment employes  during  the  present  emergency. 

2.  A  bill  to  appropriate  $100,000,000  from  which 
to  repay  states  and  municipalities  one-half  their 
extra  outlay  in  providing  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
for  the  jobless. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  bills,  Senator 
Walsh  addressed  the  Senate  in  support  of  them. 
The  Senator  talked  very  plainly;  so  plainly,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  now  universally  understood  that  his 
speech  is  mainly  responsible  for  arousing  the  ire  of 
President  Hoover,  and  caused  him  to  issue  his  sen- 
sational press  statement  that  the  "Senate  was  play- 
ing politics  with  human  misery."  We  wonder  if  the 
President  desires  that  human  misery  be  let  alone 
to  suffer  in  silence  with  no  help. 

President  Green  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  strongly  endorsed  the  Walsh  measures  and 
praised  the  Senator  for  his  action.  Mr.  Green  said, 
"Senator  Walsh  proposed  two  remedies  that  called 
for  immediate  application  and  acceptance;  one  pro- 
vides for  a  larger  appropriation  of  Government 
funds  to  be  used  in  relieving  hunger,  suffering  and 
distress.  The  other  measure  provides  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  five-day  work  week.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  gives  its  hearty  and  un- 


qualified support  to  these  measures.  Putting  the 
Government  service  on  a  five-day  week  basis,  with- 
out any  reduction  in  pay,  will  create  thousands  of 
vacancies  in  the  far-flung  and  diversified  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Federal  service." 

What  President  Hoover  and  his  supporters  are 
afraid  of  is  that  it  may  increase  the  taxes  on  the 
large  incomes,  and  why  should  it  not?  Incomes 
are  only  the  product  of  those  who  create  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  that  wealth  is  created  solely 
by  the  manual  labor  of  the  working  class,  filched 
from  them  by  high  profits  and  dividends. 

When  the  Senate  and  Congress  can  boast  of  a 
majority  of  members  of  the  caliber  of  Senator 
Walsh,  justice  can  be  expected  and  not  before. 
 0  

Tourist  (in  Yellowstone  Park) — "Those  Indians 
have  a  blood-curdling  yell." 

Guide — "Yes,  ma'am,  every  one  of  'em  is  a  col- 
lege graduate!" — Ed.  Walker. 

 0  

He  (sadly) — "I'm  sorry  I  can't  take  you  riding 
tonight,  but  something's  the  matter  with  my 
clutch." 

She — "If  that's  the  case,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
pleasure  in  it,  anyway." — Congress. 

 0  

Ephraim  Scott  told  the  judge  he  was  suffering 
from  syncopation  because  the  dictionary  describes 
the  word  as  an  "irregular  movement  from  bar  to 
bar." 
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Historic  Senate-Executive  Fight  Starts  On 
Federal  Power  Board 


'pHE  historic  struggle  between  the  Senate  and  the 
President  is  revived  over  the  appointment  of 
members  of  the  newly-created  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

The  Senate,  after  one  of  the  bitterest  fights  in 
recent  years,  reconsidered,  by  a  non-partisan  vote 
of  44  to  37,  their  approval  of  the  nomination  of 
three  members  of  the  commission  who  have  been 
installed  in  office.  The  President  was  requested  to 
return  all  papers  in  the  case. 

The  President  refused  in  a  message  that  is  bound 
to  fan  the  flames.  He  said :  "The  resolution  of  the 
Senate  may  have  the  attractive  political  merit  of 
giving  use  to  a  legend  that  those  who  voted  for  it 
are  'enemies  of  the  power  interests,'  and  inferen- 
tially  those  who  voted  against  it  are  'friends  of  the 
power  interests'." 

The  President  insisted  that  the  Senate's  action  is 
an  "attempted  invasion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Executive." 

Almost  immediately  after  the  President's  mes- 
sage was  read  the  Senate  brushed  aside  his  objec- 
tions and  by  a  vote  of  36  to  23  ordered  that  the 
names  of  the  three  commissioners  be  restored  to 
the  calendar  of  pending  nominations,  thereby  re- 


ANTI-UNION  EMPLOYERS  WORRIED 

The  anti-union  shop  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  struck  a  mournful 
note  in  their  yearly  report. 

They  are  worried  over  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court's  outlawing  of  the  company  "union"  in  the 
case  of  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  versus  Texas 
&  New  Orleans  Railroad. 

The  committee  reports  as  "discouraging"  the 
large  national  chain  systems,  stores,  hotels  and 
other  structures  to  order  all  building  work  on  the 
union  basis.  Another  "discouraging"  feature  is  the 
difficulty  of  convincing  employers  outside  the  build- 
ing industry  that  they  should  interest  themselves 
in  preventing  the  extension  of  unionism  in  the  con- 
struction field.  Another  "difficulty"  is  persuading 
other  owners  to  insist  that  their  buildings  must  not 
be  erected  under  all-unions  conditions. 

The  committee  is  jubilant  because  New  York  City 
iron  and  steel  erecting  employers,  last  July,  "with- 
drew from  negotiations  with  the  union."  The  com- 
mittee failed  to  tell  the  complete  story  of  how  these 
employers  violated  an  agreement  and  who  now  face 
court  suits  because  of  their  treachery. 

' )  fme  Court's  decision  will  retard  and  may 


cording  the  attitude  that  they  are  not  legally  in 
office. 

The  commissioners  are  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith, 
former  director  United  State  Geological  Survey; 
Claude  L.  Draper  of  Cheyenne,  and  Marcel  Garsuad 
of  New  Orleans.  These  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  commission.  Their  first  act,  after  taking  office, 
was  to  discharge  W.  V.  King,  chief  accountant,  and 
C.  A.  Russell,  solicitor.  The  two  men  oppose  util- 
ity companies  padding  investment  claims,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  increase  rates  to  earn  divi- 
dends on  inflated  values. 

When  the  two  men  were  discharged  the  Senators 
started  a  movement  to  recall  approval  of  the  com- 
missioners, under  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  even  though 
the  three  men  had  been  installed  in  office.  Oppos- 
ing Senators  claimed  this  is  impossible  and  that 
impeachment  is  the  only  recourse. 

Senators  insist  that  if  the  discharges  are  unchal- 
lenged no  government  official  who  defends  the  peo- 
ple's rights  is  safe. 

The  controversy  is  involved  in  a  tangle  that  even 
the  courts  may  not  solve  because,  it  is  claimed, 
there  is  no  law  governing  the  question.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  the  first  time  in  American  history 
that  such  an  issue  has  arisen. 


smash  the  company  "union"  movement,  according 
to  the  committee,  which  mornfully  declared:  "It 
may  well  be  that  the  railway  company  executives 
who,  in  1926,  supported  the  Watson-Parker  act  will, 
as  a  result  of  the  1930  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  have  subsequent  cause  to  regret  ad- 
vocacy of  provisions  which  may  impair,  if  not  de- 
stroy, the  development  of  harmonious  manage- 
ment-employe co-operation  in  the  shop  crafts  and 
other  non-operating  branches  of  the  railway  in- 
dustry." 

 o  

Visitor — "I  hear  you've  lost  your  parrot  that 
used  to  swear  so  terribly." 

Host — "Yes,  he  died  of  shock." 
Visitor — "Really,  how  did  it  happen?" 
Host — "He  escaped  from  his  cage  and  wandered 
to  the  golf  links." — Harlin. 

 o  

Definition  of  an  "Egotist" 
One  who  makes  a  maypole  of  the  first  person 
singular  and  dances  around  it. 

 0  

One  way  to  end  unemployment  is  to  engage 
enough  men  to  enforce  prohibition. 
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LaFoUette 

All  the  blazing  criticism  that  is  now  being  heaped 
upon  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska  by  so-called  "reg- 
ulars" in  his  party  is  what  a  newspaper  man  would 
call  "old  stuff."  The  late  Senator  R.  M.  LaFollette, 
Sr.,  of  Wisconsin,  was  attacked  in  like  manner.  Yet 
like  Norris,  as  a  useful  public  servant,  LaFollette 
was  a  model! 

On  April  1,  1922,  LaFollette,  Sr.,  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  for  a  sweeping  investiga- 
tion of  the  leasing  of  Tea  Pot  Dome  and  Elk  Hills 
naval  oil  reserves  to  Sinclair  and  Doheny.  On  April 
29  of  the  same  year  the  Wisconsin  Senator,  in  per- 
haps the  greatest  speech  of  his  career,  proved  the 
secret  illegal  nature  of  the  oil  transactions,  and  the 
Senate  unanimously  adopted  the  LaFollette  Resolu- 
tion,   Not  a  Senator  dared  vote  "No!" 

For  this  public  sei*vice,  LaFollette  was  reviled  by 
the  "regulars,"  denounced  by  reactionary  news- 
papers and  assailed  as  a  "disturber"  merely  desir- 
ous of  injuring  the  Harding  administration.  The 
same  "regulars"  defended  these  oil  leases  as  essen- 
tial to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  men  who  should  have  been  tried  for  treason 
sti-uggled  to  protect  fraud  in  Government  and 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  abuse  against  LaFollette. 

BUT 

In  1927  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  can- 
celled the  Elk  Hills  lease  as  fraudulent  and  de- 
nounced Doheny  and  Fall.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  unanimous  decision  of  the  high  court  still 
further  vindicated  LaFollette's  crusade,  voided  the 
Tea  Pot  Dome  lease  as  illegal  and  "tainted  with 
fraud,"  and  found  Fall  and  Sinclair  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government, 

RESULT: 

The  United  States  Government  recovered  oil 
lands  estimated  to  be  worth  $1,000,000,000,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  public  frauds  in  American  his- 
tory was  exposed  and  thwarted. 

Singlehanded,  LaFollette  dug  up  the  facts,  forced 
an  investigation,  then  modestly  stepped  aside  and 
let  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  lead  the  cleanup. 
Great  honor  is,  of  course,  due  Walsh  for  the  thor- 
ough and  able  manner  in  which  he  did  his  work. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  was  La- 
Follette who  initiated  the  probe. 

This  was  but  one  gem  in  LaFollette's  useful 
career,  a  career  crowded  with  brilliant  examples  of 
ardent  devotion  to  public  welfare.  No  session  of 
Congress  passed  without  the  elder  LaFollette  chal- 
lenging entrenched  privilege,  interests  which 
sought  to  dine  and  wax  fat  at  the  expense  of  the 


and  Norris 

United  States  Treasury,  or  barter  away  the  public's 
property.  The  sobriquet  "Fighting  Bob"  followed 
the  great  Senator  throughout  his  career,  and  he 
had  richly  earned  it.  After  50  years  of  faithful 
public  service,  LaFollette  died  a  poor  man,  so  far 
as  this  world's  goods  go.  By  pursuing  a  less  honor- 
able course  in  public  life,  "Fighting  Bob"  could 
have  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  America ! 

Like  Norris,  Senator  LaFollette  was  ostracised 
as  "disloyal"  to  his  party  as  not  a  "good"  Republi- 
can. Nevertheless,  grateful  citizens  of  the  Nation 
he  served  so  well  revere  the  memory  of  Robert 
Marion  LaFollette  and  his  name  will  live  through 
ages! 

History  seems  to  be  repeating  itself  in  the  case 
of  Senator  Norris.  It  reminds  us  of  the  proverbial 
boys  who  aimed  their  sticks  at  the  best  apple  on 
the  tree! 

 0  

At  the  Butcher's 

Mrs.  Macintosh  wanted  a  sheep's  head  and  priced 
one: 

"That'll  dae  fine,"  she  said,  "and  cut  it  as  near 
the  tail  as  ye  can." 

 0  

A  very  bald-headed  man  went  into  a  barber  shop. 
He  plunged  down  into  the  chair  and  said,  "Hair- 
cut." 

The  barber  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  re- 
plied. "Why  man,  you  don't  need  a  haircut.  What 
you  need  is  a  shine," 

 0  

Men  still  die  with  their  boots  on,  but  usually  one 
boot  is  on  the  accelerator, — Area, 

 0  

Husband — "I've  been  talking  business  with  Tom 
Baker." 

Suspicious  Wife — "Yes,  and  I  suppose  that  is 
baking  powder  sprinkled  all  over  your  shoulders?" 
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COMPLETE   LINE   OF  METAL  PRODUCTS  FOR 
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galvanized  wire,  staples,  nails,  crimped  furring,  hot 
and  cold  rolled  channels,  metal  lath,  tee  iron  flats 
and  pencil  rods. 
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Machines,  Men, 

JS  the  mechanization  of  industi*y,  agriculture,  and 

commerce  displacing  man-power?  Causing  work- 
less  workers? 

This  challenge,  heard  before,  is  uppermost  now 
in  debate  on  unemployment. 

Whether  labor-saving  machinery  actually  means 
fewer  jobs  is  debatable.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  the  following  information,  carefully  com- 
piled, believed  to  be  authoritative: 

In  Saskatchewan  there  are  41,104  farm  tractors; 
practically  one  for  every  three  farms.  In  addition 
to  the  tractor  there  is  the  combine  harvester.  In 
1926  there  were  148  combines  in  Saskatchewan;  in 
1927,  382 ;  in  1928,  2,679 ;  and,  in  1929,  2,279.  Each 
of  these  machines  will,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
displace  from  four  to  six  men. 

Figures  for  Manitoba  and  Alberta  are  not  avail- 
able, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
parative increase  in  the  use  of  these  machines  on  the 
farms  in  these  provinces. 

One  power  shovel  today  can  excavate  as  much 
dii-t  on  a  city  street  as  it  required  200  unskilled 
laborers  to  shovel  30  years  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  all  glass  tubes  were  made  by 
glass  blowers.  Today  one  machine  makes  as  many 
as  did  600  of  these  skilled  men  then.  The  bottle- 
making  machine  increased  the  output  per  man  from 
45  to  950  bottles  per  hour. 

Ten  years  ago  an  automatic  machine  for  the 
making  of  electric  light  bulbs  was  invented  which 
produced  73,000  in  24  hours,  formerly  one  man  could 
make  75  in  a  day.  Recent  improvements  so  increase 
this  productivity  that  each  machine  displaces  2,000 
workers. 

The  strip  mining  of  coal  has  produced  a  power 
shovel  that  lifts  a  ton  at  a  time,  dumps  it  in  cars 
and  returns  for  a  second  bite  in  three-quarters  of  i 
minute. 

A  dough-mixer  and  one  man  do  the  work  of  20 
bakers. 

One  girl  with  a  rib-cutting  (clothing)  machine 
does  the  work  of  25  cutters ;  with  a  button-hole  ma- 
chine that  of  50. 

The  lasting  machine  enables  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  10  shoemakers;  machines  now  do  90  per 
cent  of  the  work  of  making  a  shoe. 

The  carton  machine  does  the  work  of  10  hand 
wrappers. 

One  operator  on  an  open  hearth  charging  machine 
does  the  work  of  40  workers. 

A  pig-casting  machine  with  seven  operators  took 
the  place  of  60  workers. 

With  a  cigar-making  machine  one  man  does  the 


Unemployment ! 

Two  men  do  the  work  of  eight,  helped  by  an  auto- 
matic stoker. 

An  automatic  conveyor  enables  12  men  to  do  the 
work  of  150. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railway  has  installed  a 
mechanical  device  by  which  two  or  three  men  will 
switch  as  many  cars  as  400  previously  set  about  the 
yard. 

The  dictaphone  makes  it  possible  for  two  typists 
to  do  the  work  of  nine  stenographers. 

A  cheque-writing  machine  that  does  the  work 
of  six  clerks  is  in  successful  use.  It  writes  a  cheque 
every  minute. 

The  magnetic  crane  operated  by  two  men  re- 
places 128. 

Twelve  men,  operating  a  crane,  take  the  place  of 
37  in  pouring  molten  metals. 

An  automatic  butter  wrapping  and  card  printing 
machine  will  wrap  in  quarter  portions  and  put  car- 
tons on  more  than  six  tons  of  butter  in  eight  hours. 

In  modern  steel  making  eight  men  turn  out  100 
tons  where  formerly  they  turned  out  51/2  tons. 

A  big  excavating  machine  is  now  at  work  that  will 
lift  15  tons  of  earth  at  a  time  and  carry  it  a  city 
block  or  even  lift  it  to  the  height  of  a  10-story 
building  with  no  other  help  than  two  hands  to  pull 
levers. 

The  making  of  books  is  now  done  by  machines. 
In  one  bindery  60,000  are  bound,  boxed  and  shipped 
in  one  day. 

The  dial  telephone  reduces  the  operating  force  to 
one-third. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  old  hand  methods  it 
would  require  1,000,000  men  to  make  10,000  Ford 
cars  in  the  time  now  required,  and  they  would  cost 
$10,000  each. 

While  the  above  by  no  means  completes  the  list 
of  labor-displacing  machinery,  it  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  trend  of  modern  industry,  agriculture  and 
commerce. 

 o  

Bounder:   "Don't  stop  me;  I'm  going  into  this 
shop  and  buy  a  new  cover  for  my  typewriter." 
Rounder:  "But  this  is  a  fur  shop?" 
Bounder:  "Well?" 

 0  

"I  once  possessed  a  splendid  dog.  He  could  al- 
ways distinguish  between  a  vagabond  and  a  re- 
spectable person." 

"What's  become  of  him?" 

"Oh,  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  away.  He  bit 
me." 
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John  Donnelly,  Lathing  Leader  Is  Dead  at  76 

Former  Bostwick  Philadelphia  Manager  Succumbs  After  Long  Illness 


JT  is  a  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Uncle  John 

Donnelly,  former  Philadelphia  manager  of  the 
Bostwick  Steel  Lath  Co.,  which  took  place  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Fisher  in 
Aronimink,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  on  Dec.  13, 
1930.  His  funeral  on  Dec.  16,  was  attended  by  many 
people  prominent  in  the  construction  industry  and 
in  the  civic  life  of  Philadelphia.  President  Hurlbert 
was  one  of  the  pall  bearers. 

Failing  health  caused  Mr.  Donnelly's  retirement 
from  active  connection  with  Bostwick  affairs  two 
years  ago.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  nervous  ailment 
which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  speak  or  walk. 
Death  overtook  him  at  the  age  of  76. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Donnelly  early  indenti- 
fied  himself  with  the  lathing  trade  and  held  records 
for  rapid  application  of  wood  lath  before  he  was 
twenty.  Always  interested  in  every  phase  of  active 
life,  he  was  known  as  a  swimmer,  boxer  and  ball- 
player. For  several  years  he  was  a  resident  of 
Princeton,  having  many  friends  among  the  students 
and  faculty  and  interesting  himself  especially  in  the 
athletic  life  of  the  university.  This  relationship 
bore  fruit  in  later  years,  as  Bostwick  Lath  has  been 
used  in  a  majority  of  the  newer  buildings  erected 
on  the  campus. 

For  some  years,  Mr.  Donnelly  was  identified  with 
Merrit  &  Co.,  structural  engineers  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  he  first  began  to  do  original 
work  in  solving  the  questions  of  metal  and  wire  lath 
application.  His  pioneering  in  this  field  won  him 
the  honorary  title  of  "father  of  the  metal  lathing 
trade."  Many  distinguished  masters  of  the  craft 
learned  their  trade  under  him,  including  William 
McSorley,  president  of  the  Lathers'  International 
Union. 

Mr.  Donnelly  came  to  the  Bostwick  Co.  in  1911 
as  manager  of  its  Philadelphia  branch,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  Philadelphia  has  been 
a  Bostwick  stronghold  for  so  many  years.  He  was 
always  proud  of  a  certain  panorama  view  of  down- 
town Philadelphia  which  included  many  notable 
buildings  lathed  with  Bostwick  products,  among 
them  the  Atlantic  Refining  Bldg.  and  the  Sylvania 
Hotel. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  lathing  brought  him 
many  requests  for  consultation  from  architects  and 
contractors.  The  helpfulness  in  technical  matters 
which  has  always  been  a  feature  of  Bostwick  sales- 
manship and  service  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 
Among  the  younger  men  whom  he  influenced  were 
Charlie  Dickerson,  now  Bostwick  representative  in 
southern  New  Jersey  and  Gene  Cook,  lathing  con- 


tractor, of  Atlantic  City.  Wilham  R.  Matthews, 
contractor,  of  Princeton,  and  John  Doyle,  for  many 
years  a  leading  plastering  contractor  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  among  the  old  friends  at  his  funeral. 

Always  interested  in  public  affairs,  Mr.  Donnelly 
was  long  the  acknowledged  Democratic  leader  in  the 
34th  ward  of  Philadelphia.  Beside  a  widow,  he 
leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Fisher  and 
Miss  Chloris  Donnelly. 
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RIGHT  THINKING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

That  portion  of  our  population  not  in  jail  are  not 
the  only  ones  whose  thinking  is  guarded  by  the 
bureaucratic  agents  of  government  through  censor- 
ships and  other  tabus  that  prevent  us  knowing  what 
we  should  not  know.  Minds  of  prisoners  also  come 
in  for  care  and  guidance  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
know  what  is  best  for  them. 

In  this  good  work,  that  solid  fortress  of  law  and 
order,  San  Quentin,  Calif,,  leads.  The  Federated 
Press  Correspondent  in  Russia,  Anise,  found  what 
she  was  up  against  when  she  tried  to  see  young  agri- 
cultural workers  sent  to  that  prison  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley  region  for  the  heinous  crime  of  doing 
organization  work,  which  is  contrary  to  the  barbaric 
Anti-Syndicalism  law  of  the  state.  To  expose  po- 
litical or  class  prisoners  to  the  evil  influence  of  writ- 
ers for  the  labor  press  isn't  the  thing  in  California. 

Labor  prisoners  in  San  Quentin  have  hard  going, 
according  to  reliable  information.  All  labor  papers, 
including  most  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  journals,  have  been 
held  up.  Labor's  News,  issued  by  the  Federated 
Press,  is  barred.  Books  sent  in  by  publishers  were 
given  the  men  and  later  confiscated  in  raids  on  their 
cells. 

Communication  between  prisoners  is  difficult,  but 
despite  obstacles  the  labor  prisoners  find  way 
to  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  their  fellow  convicts  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  big  world  outside. 

Agricultural  workers  report  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  being  sent  up  committed  only  slight 
offenses  and  those  due  to  hard  times.  One  Mexican 
worker,  who  had  overdrawn  his  bank  account  $4, 
was  sued  by  the  man  to  whom  he  had '  unwittingly 
given  his  check  and  is  now  in  for  ten  years. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  advantages  of  living  in  a 
state  under  the  rule  of  Big  Business  pirates,  the 
foregoing  facts  are  submitted  without  argument. 


Then  What  Is  It? 

As  much  as  it  sounds  like  it,  noodle  soup  is  not 
a  brain  food. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


How  Inflation  and  Deflation  Affect  Investors 


^pO  illustrate  how,  as  between  stockholders  and 
bondholders,  this  lottery  works,  consider  a  com- 
pany which,  say,  before  the  War  in  1913  had  out- 
standing a  hundred  million  dollars  of  bonded  debt 
and  a  hundred  million  dollars  of  stock.  Each  yields 
5  per  cent,  five  million  dollars,  so  that,  before  the 
War,  the  coi-poration  distributed  between  these  two 
classes  of  investors,  bondholders  and  stockholders, 
ten  million  dollars.  This,  for  convenience,  will  be 
called  profit.  Let  us  now  see  what  happens  if  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  is  cut  in  two,  that  is,  if 
the  price  level  doubles  (which  it  actually  did  be- 
tween 1913  and  1919).  Suppose  then,  that  this 
company  did  the  same  physical  volume  of  business 
after  the  War  as  it  did  before,  but  at  the  doubled 
price  level.  It  would  then  have  doubled  the  profit 
— in  dollars.  For,  if  the  expenses  double  and  the 
receipts  double,  the  difference  between  the  two,  the 
profit,  must  also  double.  The  profit  would  thus  be 
twenty  million  dollars  instead  of  ten  million  dollars. 
But  while  nominally  this  twenty  million  of  profit 
would  be  double  the  original  ten  million,  in  real 
value  it  would  not  be  double  but  merely  the  same. 

Now  this  twenty  million  dollars  would  not  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  between  bondholders  and  stockhold- 
ers, as  the  ten  million  had  been!  Why?  Because 
the  bondholders  are  restricted  by  contract  to  their 
5  per  cent.  They  will  get,  out  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lion, the  same  five  million  as  before  —  the  same, 
that  is,  nominally,  but  in  real  value  only  half.  What 
is  left  out  of  the  twenty  million  (fifteen  million  dol- 
lars) will  now  go  to  the  stockholders.  Nominally, 
then,  the  stockholders  will  get  three  times  what 
they  did  before  the  War,  fifteen  million  instead  of 
five),  but  when  we  allow  for  the  dollar  having  been 
depreciated  one-half,  what  they  really  get  is  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much  value. 

Thus  the  stockholders  get  more  real  value  than 
before  the  War,  while  the  bondholders  get  corre- 
spondingly less.  Inflation,  quite  impersonally,  if 
you  please,  has  picked  the  pockets  of  the  bondhold- 
ers and  put  the  value  into  the  stockholders'  pockets, 
simply  by  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  wind  blows  the  other  way. 


Then  the  exact  opposite  happens.  Prices  are,  let 
us  say,  cut  in  two  by  deflation  and  the  company's 
expenses  and  receipts  are  both  cut  in  two.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  profit  will  also  be  halved.  Hence  the 
company  will  distribute  not  $10,000,000  but  $5,- 
000,000  (of  course,  the  $5,000,000  at  this  lower 
price  level  is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  $10,000,000 
was  before) .  But  this  $5,000,000  will  not  be  evenly 
divided  between  stockholders  and  bondholders;  for, 
under  their  contracts,  the  bondholders  are  entitled 
to  five  per  cent.  They  will  therefore  take  the  entire 
$5,000,000,  leaving  nothing  at  all  for  the  stockhold- 
ers. The  company  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
If  the  process  goes  much  further  a  receivership  fol- 
lows. The  blame  would  be  attributed  to  the  man- 
agement; but  it  would  be  the  robber's  dollar  that 
had  done  the  harm. 

Like  the  stockholder  is  the  farmer,  already  dis- 
cussed, who  mortgaged  his  farm,  while  his  creditor 
is  like  the  bondholder.  When,  as  in  1919,  there  is 
inflation,  the  farmer  gains  at  the  expense  of  his 
creditor.  When,  as  in  1921,  there  is  deflation,  his 
creditor  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  Gov- 
ernments lose  and  gain  in  the  same  great  gamble. 

The  effects  of  inflation  and  deflation  on  the  huge 
war  debts  are  interesting.  In  a  Memorandum  on 
Public  Finance,  1922-1926,  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  pubUc  debts  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
are  recalculated  to  give  their  equivalent  in  pre-war 
buying  power.  We  find  that  Italy  in  1914  owed  16 
billion  lire,  but  in  1925  owed  the  equivalent  of  only 
13  billion  (of  pre-war  buying  power).  That  is,  in 
spite. of  the  huge  war  expenses  which  enormously 
increased  the  debt  in  lire,  the  real  debt  burden  had 
actually  decreased  because  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  lira.  When  the  debtor  Italian  government 
gained  by  this  inflation,  its  creditors  (Italian  and 
foreign  citizens)  lost. 

The  depreciation  of  the  German  mark,  of  course, 
practically  wiped  out  Germany's  internal  debt,  al- 
though after  the  paper  mark  disappeared  Germany 
had  the  gi'ace  to  "revalorize"  her  domestic  debt; 
that  is,  she  has  undex-taken  to  repay  it  in  part  so 
that  she  still  owes  on  that  account  the  equivalent 
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of  one  and  three-fourths  bilHon  gold  marks.  Indi- 
vidual Germans  and  German  companies  were  not  al- 
ways so  gracious.  One  large  steamship  company  is 
said  to  have  paid  off  its  entire  bonded  debt,  orig- 
inally a  huge  one,  running  into  many  millions  of 
dollars,  for  the  equivalent  of  $1,100. 

 0  

IN  THE  EYES  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN 

Herbert  N.  Casson,  editor  of  Efficiency  Magazine, 
London,  England,  sends  the  following  message  to 
Americans  anent  the  present  business  conditions  in 
our  country: 

You  are  depressed.  You  think  you  are  crippled. 
You  are  afraid  of  the  future.  You  are  full  of  fears. 

You  have  half  the  gold  of  the  world  and  half  of 
the  machinery  and  most  of  the  automobiles  and  all 
the  skyscrapers. 

You  have  the  greatest  home  market  in  the  world 
and  the  largest  corporations  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  You  are  ruled  by  ideas  and  less  by  tra- 
dition than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  You 
have  usually  done  what  you  thought  you  could  do. 

How  can  it  be  possible  that  a  progressive  nation 
of  120,000,000  people  can  be  wrecked  by  the  specu- 
lations of  a  little  handful  in  Wall  Street  ?  The  prices 
that  were  forced  too  high  had  to  come  down.  To- 
day all  prices  are  too  low. 

There  is  now  a  golden  opportunity  for  every  man 
who  "has  eyes  to  see  it.  Dollars  are  now  being  sold 
for  30  cents.  Practically  every  security  in  the 
United  States  is  now  being  sold  at  less  than  its 
value.  The  way  to  create  a  fortune  is  to  buy  from 
pessimists.    Pay  your  money  and  take  the  risk. 

Frick  started  his  career  by  buying  coke  ovens  in 
the  slump  of  1873.  Carnegie  made  $300,000,000  by 
buying  steel  plants  in  slumps.  Hundreds  of  for- 
tunes have  been  made  by  buying  from  pessimists. 
In  five  years  from  now  most  American  business 
men  will  belong  to  the  "I  wish  I  had"  Club.  Then 
it  will  be  too  late  to  buy  a  dollar  for  30  cents.  The 
opportunities  will  be  gone. 

When  a  horse  balks,  the  balk  is  in  its  head,  not 
in  its  legs.  He  moves  on  when  he  thinks  he  will. 
And  when  an  American  business  man  is  depressed 
the  slump  is  in  his  head.  There  is  nothing  serious 
to  prevent  him  from  making  money  if  he  thinks  he 
will. 

When  fear  rules  the  will  nothing  can  be  done,  but 
when  a  man  casts  fear  out  of  his  mind  the  world 
becomes  his  oyster.  To  lose  a'  bit  of  money  is  noth- 
ing, but  to  lose  hope — or  lose  nerve  and  ambition — 
that  is  what  makes  men  cripples. 

This  silly  depression  has  gone  on  long  enough. 
Get  rid  of  it.   It  is  inside  of  you.    Rise  and  walk. 
 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


"LAME  DUCK"  CONGRESS  UNEQUALED  IN 
WORLD 

"There  is  no  other  office  in  the  world  where  there 
is  a  postponement  of  thirteen  months  after  election 
before  the  official  elected  takes  office,"  said  Con- 
gressman Johnson  of  Texas,  in  favoring  the  Norris 
amendment  that  would  end  "lame  duck"  Congresses. 

"Our  state  legislatures  ordinarily  convene  in  Jan- 
uary after  the  election  in  November,"  said  Mr. 
Johnson. 

"In  all  of  the  other  leading  countries  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  election.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies in  Canada. 

"In  France  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  case  of 
a  new  election,  must  convene  within  ten  days.  In 
Germany,  the  Reichstag  convenes  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  election.  In  Hungary  the 
maximum  is  six  weeks  and  in  Austria  it  is  thirty 
days. 

"In  Brazil  three  months,  and  in  Argentina  two 
months  is  the  latest  date  for  the  convening  nf  the 
Congress. 

"In  the  Netherlands  three  months  is  the  limit 
and  the  Polish  parliament  must  convene  on  the 
third  Tuesday  after  election. 

"You  will  observe,"  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  "that 
in  all  the  other  leading  governments  of  the  world, 
the  Congress,  or  whatever  their  parliamentary  body 
is  called,  convenes  within  from  ten  days  to  three 
months  following  their  election." 

 o  

NOTE  OF  WARNING 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 
predicts  "violent  disputes  between  employers  and 
Organized  Labor."  This  is  exactly  what  employers 
are  in  for  the  minute  they  undertake  to  deflate 
labor  twice.  There  is  historical  precedent  for  labor 
opposition.  The  same  kind  of  smart  reasoning  was 
used  after  the  depression  of  1921  to  justify  mak- 
ing labor  pay  a  double  indemnity  for  management's 
sins.  Labor  resisted.  Of  this  resistance,  and  labor's 
success.  President  Hoover's  Committee  on  Recent 
Economic  Changes  said: 

"In  1921,  more  than  300  articles  appeared  telling 
of  methods  used  in  cutting  wages  and  speculating 
as  to  how  far  they  would  fall.  By  1922,  articles  of 
this  sort  had  disappeared  and  those  about  wage  in- 
centive had  taken  their  place.  In  1923,  Mr.  Baum, 
in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  wrote,  'It  is  becoming 
a  sign  of  poor  management  and  a  mark  of  disgrace 
to  pay  low  wages.'  Since  then  even  more  emphatic 
statements  have  been  made  and  by  employers  of 
national  reputation.  The  high  wage  doctrine  by 
1926  had  gained  its  present  standing." 

Subsequent  events  justified  labor's  stand. 
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Ending  the  Aignment 

Just  before  the  season  opened  a  baseball  mag- 
nate asked  his  star  first  baseman  how  much  he 
wanted.    "Fifteen  thousand,"  answered  the  player. 

"Why,  that's  a  bank  president's  salary,"  said  the 
magnate,  "I  won't  pay  it." 

"All  right,"  said  the  star,  "you  get  you  a  bank 
president  to  play  first  base  and  I'll  go  home  and 
take  care  of  my  business." 

 0  

"Well,  my  wife  has  divorced  me." 

"And  I  remember  the  time  when  she  used  to  wave 
her  hand  to  you  every  morning  when  you  left  the 
house." 

"Well,  you  see,  it  wasn't  a  permanent  wave." — 
Lillian. 

 0  

Beauty  Knows  Not  Speed 

First  Sectionman:  "Say,  what  train  was  that 
just  went  by?" 

Second  Worker:    "Don't  know,  'twas  too  fast." 

First  Sectionman:  "Say,  but  wasn't  that  a  fine 
looking  dame  in  the  window?" 

Second  Worker:  "Yep,  wasn't  she  though!" 
 0  

An  Irish  priest  had  labored  hard,  with  one  of  his 
flock,  to  induce  him  to  give  up  whisky. 

"I  tell  you,  Michael,"  said  the  priest,  "whisky  is 
your  worst  enemy,  and  you  should  keep  as  far  away 
from  it  as  you  can." 

"Me  enemy,  it  is,  father?"  responded  Michael. 
"And  it  was  yourself  that  tellin'  us,  in  the  pulpit 
only  last  Sunday,  to  'Love  your  enemies'." 

"So  I  was,  Michael,"  rejoined  the  priest,  "but  I 
didn't  tell  you  to  swallow  them." 


Familiar  Voice 

"Only  yesterday,"  said  Jones,  who  was  discuss- 
ing philanthropy,  "I  refused  a  woman  a  small  sum 
of  money,  and  in  consequence  I  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  The  tone  of  her  reproachful  voice  never  left 
me  for  a  moment." 

"Dear  me,  indeed  a  kind  heart!  Who  was  the 
woman  ?" 

"My  wife." 


Not  Full 

It  was  at  a  dance  in  Louisville.  Up  to  one  of  the 
dusky  damsels  stepped  Big  Walt.  "Pardon  me. 
Miss  Mandy,  am  yo'  program  full?" 

"Lordee,  no.  Mist'  Lumley;  takes  mo'  than  two 
sandwiches  an'  an  olive  to  fill  ma  program." 


A  distraught  mother  was  much  alarmed  over  the 
fact  that  her  child  had  swallowed  a  portion  of  a 
current  newspaper  containing  the  "Wickersham 
Report,"  and  was  expressing  her  concern  over  this 
to  her  friend.  She  was  reassured  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm  as  in  a  few  days  some  one  at 
Washington  would  take  it  all  back. 


His  Preference 

"It  is  a  positive  delight  to  meet  a  man  you  feel 
you  can  trust,"  remarked  the  individual  with  the 
high  forehead. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  I  prefer  a  man  who  pays 
cash,"  replied  the  man  who  kept  the  grocer's  shop. 
 0  

"Have  you  noticed  how  Dodd  drops  his  as- 
pirates?" 

"Yes,  but  that's  nothing  to  the  way  he  drops  his 
vowels.    I've  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  1.  0.  U.'s." 


A  Long  Trip 

An  agent  had  a  farm  on  his  books  which  was 
supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  to  prove  rumor  wrong 
he  decided  to  engage  a  man  to  stay  there  for  one 
night. 

The  following  day  he  was  up  early  and  went 
round  to  see  how  the  man  had  fared.  But  the  man 
was  not  to  be  found. 

On  the  lawn  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a  win- 
dow sash  and  shutters  completely  wrecked,  but  of 
the  watchman  there  was  no  sign. 

Four  days  later  the  agent  came  across  him 
tramping  along  a  country  lane  three  miles  away. 

"Hello,  George,"  he  cried.  "Where  have  you  been 
all  this  time?" 

The  man  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"Boss,"  he  tearfully  replied,  "I've  been  coming 
back." 
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Fellow  Feeling 

The  new  Swedish  cook,  who  had  come  in  the 
household  during  the  hoKdays,  asked  of  her  mis- 
tress : 

"Where  bane  your  son?  I  not  seeing  hem  round 
no  more." 

"My  son?"  replied  the  mistress,  pridefully.  "Oh, 
he  has  gone  back  to  Yale.  I  miss  him  dreadfully 
though." 

"Yes.    I  know  yoost  how  you  feel.    My  brother, 
he  bane  in  yail  six  times  sence  Thanksgiving." 
 o  

Motorist — "Are  you  hurt,  my  boy?" 

Butcher  Boy  (excited) — "No,  but  I  can't  find  my 
liver." 

 0  

It  Can't  Be  Done 

Badly  Bent — "Why  don't  you  make  a  practice  of 
saving  $5  a  week?" 

Dead  Broke — "I  tried  it  once  but  the  installment 
collectors  wouldn't  let  me." 

 0  

Too  Confining 
He :  "Joe's  given  up  the  idea  of  being  a  surgeon," 
She:  "Why  is  that?" 

He:  "The  dear  boy  discovered  that  it  involved 
too  much  inside  work." — Yellow  Crab. 

 0  

The  Chief  Reason 
"Oh,  what  a  funny-looking  cow!"  said  the  chic 
young  thing  from  the  city.    "Why  hasn't  it  any 
horns  ?" 

"There  are  many  reasons,"  answered  the  farmer, 
"why  a  cow  does  not  have  horns.  Some  are  born 
without  horns  and  do  not  have  any  until  the  late 
years  of  their  life.  Others  are  dehorned,  while  still 
other  breeds  are  not  supposed  to  have  horns  at  all. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  a  cow  sometimes  does 
not  have  horns. 

"But  the  chief  reason  that  this  cow  does  not  have 
any  horns  is  that  it  isn't  a  cow  at  all.  It's  a  horse." 
 0  

"I  guess  I've  lost  another  pupil,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor as  his  glass  eye  rolled  down  the  kitchen 
sink." — Cornell  Widow. 


A  Silly  Question 

"Is  your  baby  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 
"Of  course,  what  else  could  it  be?" — Stevens 
Stone  Mill. 


"Will  you  lend  me  five  dollars  for  a  month,  old 
boy?" 

"Listen,  silly,  what  does  a  month-old-boy  want 
with  five  dollars?" 


The  Helpmate 

"Isn't  it  nice  to  have  a  husband  who  spends  all 
his  evenings  at  home?" 

"Yes;  I  enjoy  myself  so  much  better  when  I 
know  he's  there  with  the  children." — Chicago  Daily 
News, 


Schoolboy  howlers  are  such  fun  that  Mr.  Hunt, 
an  Englishman,  has  made  a  collection  of  them  in 
book  form,  labeled  "Fresh  Howlers."  They  can  be 
judged  from  the  following:  Nitrogen  is  not  found 
in  Ireland  because  it  is  not  found  in  a  free  State; 
Cologne  is  famous  for  the  odor  made  there;  People 
go  about  in  Venice  in  Gorgonzolas,  and,  the  fem- 
inine of  bachelor  is  lady  in  waiting. 


The  Zero  Hour 

"I  hate  that  chap,"  quoth  the  lovable  girl,  as  she 
rubbed  cold  cream  on  her  lips. — Zip  'n  Tang. 
 0  

The  medicine  cabinet  is  a  small  cupboard  set  into 
the  bathroom  wall  and  so  contrived  that  when  you 
open  the  door,  a  bottle  of  iodine  falls  out,  breaks 
on  the  washbowl  and  puts  a  new  pattern  on  your 
trousers  and  the  wall  tiles. 

A  man  who  practiced  finding  needles  in  hay- 
stacks for  24  years  and  got  so  good  that  his  par 
was  12  minutes  went  home  and  tried  to  find  a  nail 
file  in  a  medicine  cabinet,  and  when  they  took  him 
out  in  a  straight-packet  the  next  morning  he  was 
purple  with  rage,  red  with  mercurochrome,  yellow 
with  picric  acid  and  white  with  emotion. 

It  was  two  weeks  before  they  got  all  the  eye 
droppers  picked  out  of  his  skin. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  a  medicine  cabinet  is 
board  it  up  and  go  to  Africa  to  shoot  lions. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


CALIFORNIA 

ALTABENA,    CALIF.— Junior   High    School,    Lake  Ave.: 

$275,000.     Marston    &    Maybury,    25    South  Euclid 

Ave.,  archt.  Proposed. 
ARLINGTON,   CALIF.— Ward  Building:    $200,000.  New- 
State  Hospital  near  here.     G.  B.  McDougall,  archt., 

Pub.  Wks.  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 
SEBASTAPOL,  CALIF.— Analy  Union  High  School  Dist.: 

$250,000.    Davis-Pearce,  Inc.,  Grant  and  "Weber  Sts., 

Stockton.  Prop. 
WESTWOOD,  CALIF.— St.  John  Military  Academy:  $250,- 

000  or  more.     E.  Eames,  353  Sacramento  St.,  San 

Francisco.  Prop. 
YUBA  CITY,  CALIF.— Yuba  City  Elementary  School  Dist.: 

$150,000.    Davis-Pearce,  Inc.,  Grant  and  Weber  Sts., 

Stockton.  Prop. 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. — Junior  High  School:  $275,000. 
J.  N.  Pierson  &  Son,  198  Jefferson  St.,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  archt. 

GEORGIA 

SAVANNAH,  GA. — Savannah  Junior  High  School:  $225,- 
000.  Chatham  Co.  Bd.  Educ,  0.  B.  Strong,  supt. 
Plans  by  Levey  &  Clark,  and  C.  W.  Bergen,  assoc. 
archt..  Savannah.  Proposed. 

ILLINOIS 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. — Hospital:  $220,000.  N.  O.  Hoo- 
ver, supt.  Mennonite  Hospital  Assn.,  807  North  Maine 
St.  Proposed. 

INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON,     IND.— Indiana     University:  $600,000. 

Granger  &  Bollenbacher,  333  North  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  111.,  archts. 
CHESTERFIELD,    IND.— College,    Indiana  Spiritualists: 

$150,000.    Separate  contracts. 
EMINENCE,  IND. — School:    $150,000.     J.  Mann,  Moores- 

ville,  contr. 

LAWRENCE,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  E.  B.  Ball  &  Son, 
1131  North  Tacoma  St.,  Indianapolis,  contr. 

OAKLAND- CITY,  IND. — High  School:  $150,000.  Includ- 
ing auditorium,  gymnasium.  H.  E.  Boyle  &  Co., 
Evansville,  archts.  Proposed. 

RICHMOND,  IND. — ^Schools  (4):  $228,000.  School  Comrs. 
Proposed. 

SOUTH  WHITLEY,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  Cleveland 
Twp.  Whitley  Co.  Griffith  &  Goodrich,  209  Bass 
Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne.  Proposed. 

ST.  MEINRAD,  IND. — St.  Meinrad  Academy:  $150,000. 
College,  chapel,  dormitory.  Growe  &  Schulte,  2436 
Reading  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  archt.  Proposed. 

VALLEY  MILLS,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  C.  Byfield, 
923  Peoples  Bank  Bldg-,  Indianapolis,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

KANSAS 

ALMA,  KAN. — Court  House:  $150,000.  W.  E.  Glover, 
301  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  archt. 

EL  DORADO,  KAN. — Susan  B.  Allen  Memorial  Hospital 
Assn.:  $150,000.  Washburn  &  Stookey,  2221/2  South 
Main  St.,  Ottawa,  archts. 

GOODLAND,  KAN. — Court  House:  $150,000.  Sherman 
Co.  Rutledge  &  Hertz,  204  State  Bxeh.  Bldg.,  Hut- 
chinson. Prop. 


LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. — Louisiana  State  University:  $500,- 
000.  Dining  room,  post  office,  club  rooms,  women's 
dormitory  buildings.  Wogan  &  Bernard,  Baton 
Rouge,  Centre  Bldg.  Proposed. 

MONROE,  LA. — Junior  College,  Ouachita  Parish:  $250,- 
000.  J.  W.  Smith  and  Associates,  Ouachita  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.  Proposed. 

MAINE 

PORTLAND,  ME. — Maine  School  for  Deaf:  $150,000  or 
more.  Payson  Park.  E.  R.  Taylor,  principal,  85 
Spring  St.  Proposed. 

RUMFORD,  ME. — High  School  Addition:  $150,000.  Al- 
tering and  constructing.  Bunker  &  Savage,  2  54 
Water  St.,  Augusta.  Proposed. 

MARYLAND 

BETTERTOWN,  MD. — Shoreham  Hotel  and  Royal  Swan 
Hotel:  Amusement  buildings,  connecting  arcade,  for 
Royal  Swan  Hotel  Corp.  H.  L.  Reinhold,  Jr.,  archt., 
10  South  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD. — Church:  $250,000.  J.  J.  Raskob, 
Wilmington,  Del.  Bids  after  June  1.  General  con- 
tract. Proposed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDOVER,  MASS. — Infirmary,  Phillips  Andover  Academy: 
$250,000.  J.  H.  Buttimer,  supt.  buildings.  Maturity 
indefinite. 

BARNSTABLE,  MASS. — Cape  Cod  Hospital  Addition: 
$150,000.  Shepard  &  Stearns,  53  State  St.,  Boston, 
archts. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. — State  School,  Department  Men- 
tal Diseases:  $150,000.  Kendall  Taylor  &  Co.,  209 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston.  Proposed. 

BELMONT,  MASS.— School:  $150,000.  G.  E.  Robinson, 
80  Federal  St.,  Boston,  archts. 

FALMOUTH,  MASS. — Hotel,  Stores:  $150,000.  Terrace 
Gables,  Falmouth  Heights  Sect.  J.  Broadhurst,  archt., 
West  Falmouth. 

NEWTON,  MASS. — School  Addition:  $150,000.  Altering 
and  constructing.  M.  Slonnick,  333  Washington  St., 
Boston,  contr. 

NORTON,  MASS. — Wheaton  College:  $200,000.  Students 
alumnae  building  on  campus.  Cram  &  Ferguson,  248 
Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Fund  being  raised  for  same. 
Proposed. 

SOUTH  BYFIELD,  MASS.— South  Byfield  Methodist 
Church:  $150,000.  Destroyed  by  fire.  H.  E.  Carter, 
North  Hampton,  N.  H.,  contr. 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. — Administration  Building:  $205,- 
000.  Town,  E.  P.  Furber,  chn.  Building  Com.  Pro- 
posed. 

WESTON,  MASS. — High  School:  $225,000.  Town,  c/o 
Bd.  Selectmen.  Proposed. 

WINCHESTER,  MASS. — Winchester  Co-Operative  Bank, 
Extension:  $150,000.  John  M.  Tobin,  Inc.,  40  Cen- 
tral St.,  Boston,  contr. 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON,  MISS. — State  Hospital  for  Insane:  $750,000. 
N.  W.  Overstreet,  archt.,  Jackson.  Proposed. 

MISSOURI 

CLAYTON,  MO. — Theatre:  $500,000.  Forsythe  Blvd., 
between  Central  and  Meramee  Sts.  Syndicate,  c/o  H. 
F.  Hencken,  8000  Forsythe  St.  Proposed. 
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NEBRASKA 

HASTINGS,  NEB.— College:  $760,000.  College  building, 
chapel,  library,  Taylor  Hall,  laboratory.  C.  H.  French, 
Hastings  College.  Proposed. 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. — Great  Plains  Hospital:  $150,- 
000.    C.  C.  Coursey,  4  Watermath  Bldg.  Proposed. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

KEENE,  N.  H. — Greek  Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  H. 
Bardis,  19  Roxbury  St.  Proposed. 

NEW  JERSEY 

DARLINGTON.  N.  J. — Immaculate  Conception  Seminary: 
$150,000.  Myers  &  Shanley,  archts.,  24  "Walnut  St., 
Newark.  Proposed. 

HAWTHORNE,  N.  J. — Central  School:  $200,000.  War- 
burton  and  Parmalee  Aves.  Bd.  Educ,  Lafayette 
School.  Project  in  abeyance. 
—St.  Anthony's  Church:  $150,000.  W.  E.  Thompson, 
pastor,  286  Diamond  Bridge  Ave.  Raising  funds. 
Proposed. 

HOLMDEL,  N.  J. — Hospital:  $150,000.  N.  J.  State  Hos- 
pital grounds.  Dpt.  Institutions  &  Agencies,  State 
Office  Bldg.,  Trenton.    Former  bids  recalled. 

MILBURN,  N.  J. — High  School  Addition:  $650,000.  Old 
Short  Hills  Rd.  A.  J.  Robinson  Co.,  15  West  38th 
St.,  New  York,  contr. 

PHILIPSBURG,  N.  J. — High  School:  $150,000.  IngersoU 
Heights.  A.  Merchant,  1  Elm  Row,  New  Brunswick. 
Proposed. 

PISCATAWAYTOWN,  N.  J. — Oak  Tree  School  Addition: 
$150,000.  Jensen  &  Rasmussen,  218  Smith  St.,  Perth 
Amboy,  archts. 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J.— High  School:  $150,000.  North 
Carleton  Ave.  C.  G.  Jones,  133  Academy  St.,  Belle- 
ville, archt. 

WYCKOFF,  N.  J. — ^School:  $150,000.  Grand  View  Ave. 
Lee  &  Hewitt,  152  Market  St.,  archts.,  Paterson. 

NEW  YORK 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y. — Dormitory  at  New  York  School  for 
Blind:  $150,000.  Dpt.  Standards  &  Purchasing,  State 
Office  Bldg.,  Albany.  Proposed. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y. — Horticultural  Building  at  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station:  $183,075.  DeHamel 
Constr.  Co.,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O.,  contr. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y.— Paramount  Publix  Theatre:  $250,- 
000.    Thompson  Starret,  250  Park  Ave.,  contr. 

CLEAN,  N.  Y. — First  National  Bank  Addition:  $150,000. 
W.  Potter,  22  East  17th  St.,  New  York,  archt.  Matur- 
ity in  April  or  later. 

PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y.— Paramount  Publix  Theatre:  $150,- 
000.  Rapp  &  Rapp,  Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York, 
archts.  Proposed. 

OHIO 

LIMA,  OHIO. — Hospital:  $600,000.  City  Comn.,  Mayor 
D.  Bogart,  pres.  Proposed. 

OKLAHOMA 

L.AWTON,  OKLA. — Kiowa  Indian  School:  $180,000.  C. 
D.  Campbell,  supt.    Dpt.  Indian  Affairs.  Proposed. 

McALESTER,  OKLA. — Theatre,  Main  St.:  $150,000.  Wal- 
lace Wilkinson,  sketches.  Archt.  not  selected.  Pro- 
posed. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BRADFORD,  PA.— Club  Building:  $175,000.  2-8  Main 
St.,  for  Tuna  Lodge  411,  I.  O.  O.  F.  T.  K.  Hendryx, 
archts.,  301  Terminal  Bldg. 
■ — Hotel  Holley:  $112,000.  Top  addition,  general  re- 
modeling, revamping.  E.  L.  VanSickel  &  Co.,  103 
Congress  St.,  contr. 

MERCER,  PA. — Tuberculosis  Hospital:  $250,000.  Bd. 
Comrs.  Mercer  Co.,  E.  J.  Jones,  elk.,  Court  House. 
Maturity  in  2  years. 

MUNHALL,  PA. — School:  $150,000.  Morgan  &  Co.,  8th 
Ave.,  Homestead,  contr. 

POTTSVILLE,  PA. — High  School:  $900,000.  W.  B.  Itt- 
.  ner,  Bd.  Educ.  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Proposed. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

SASKATOON,  SASK.  —  City  Hospital  Wing:  $188,078. 
A.  W.  Cassidy  Co.,  1st  Ave.,  N.,  contr. 

TEXAS 

ALAMO  HEIGHTS,  TEX. — Catholic  Church:  $1,000,000. 
National  Shrine  of  St.  Anthony,  to  be  known  as  New 
Alamo.  F.  B.  Gaenslen,  archt..  Builders  Exch.  Bldg., 
San  Antonio. 

GALVESTON,    TEX. — John    Sealy    Hospital   and  Nurses- 
Home:    $400,000.    H.  Giesecke,  c/o  A.  &  M.  College, 
Bryan  and  Associates,  archts.  Proposed. 
— Junior  High  School:    $800,000.    Remodeling  present 
school  building.    Giesecke  &  Harris,  Norwood  Bldg., 
Austin,  assoc.  archts.  Proposed. 
— Junior  High  School:    $200,000.   Bd.  Educ.  Proposed. 
— Junior  High  School:    $150,900.     In  western  part  of 

city.    Bd.  Educ.  Proposed. 
— Laboratory,  University  of  Texas:    $350,000.     H.  M. 
Greene,    LaRoche    &    Dahl,    307    Constr.  Industrial 
Bldg.,  Dallas,  archts. 
GRAHAM,  TEX.— Court  House:    $297,772.    J.  T.  Taylor, 

Aviation  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth,  contr. 
HUNTSVILLE,  TEX.— Senior  High  School:    $150,000.  Bd. 

Educ.    Bond  voted  for  same.  Proposed. 
MENARD,   TEX. — Court  House:    $150,000.     On  Square. 
Withers  &  Thompson,  201  Holmes  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth, 
archts. 

OZONA,    TEX. — ^School:     $150,000.      Peters,   Strange  & 

Bradshaw,  Myrick  Bldg.,  archts. 
SPEARMAN,    TEX. — Court    House:     $150,000.  Square. 

Towns,  Lightfoot  &  Funk,  Johnson  Bldg.,  Amarillo. 

Proposed. 

VERMONT 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. — Office  and  Manufacturing  Build- 
ing: $150,000.  Vermont  Newspaper  Corp.  H.  H. 
Owen,  3  North  State  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.  Proposed. 

VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA.— Theatre:  To  exceed  $200,000. 
Paramount  Publix  Theatres,  Paramount  Bldg.,  New 
York.  Proposed. 

WYOMING 

GREEN  RIVER,  WYO. — School  Buildings:    $300,000.  Cit- 
izens petitioning  for  school  bond  issue.  Proposed. 
 0  

Married  Problems 

"Hullo,  George!    My  word,  you  have  changed. 
What's  making  you  look  so  old?" 
"Trying  to  keep  young." 
"Trying  to  keep  young?" 
"Yes — eleven  of  them." — ^Tit  Bits. 


W-O-I  Concrete  Nails 

FOR  CORNER  BEADS 

The    Original   Hardened   Nail  Which 
MARK  Drives  Into  Hard  Concrete.  Pat.  No. 

'^^'^'^  1660142 
Look  for  Eegistered  Trade  Mark  on  the  Nail  Head 
Special  2  %  Lbs.  Corner  Bead  Nails,  including  Punch, 
$1.00  Prepaid 
Average  Number  Nails  Per  Pound  300. 

One  Punch  FREE 
  with  100  Lb.  order. 

W-O-I  Magnetized  Punch 
Use   W-O-I   Magnetized   Punch   for   starting  W-O-I 
Corner  Bead  Nails  into  hard  concrete. 

W^O-I  Products  Co.     SSf^^o,  ^^^^ 
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Because  of  his  familiarity  with  fouls  one  retired  Easy  Come,  Easy  Go 

pugilist  is  doing  very  well  in  the  poultry  business,  "Whenever  you  see  a  quitter,"  said  Uncle  Eben, 

but  every  time  he  tries  to  take  a  duck  the  geese  "you's  liable  to  see  a  man  dat  was'n'  much  of  a  be- 

hiss  him.  ginner  in  de  fust  place." 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  Is  a  list  of  officers  elected  hy  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Ix>cal  City 

Fin.  Sec. 

Bus. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

C.  L.  Simpson 

0.  E.  Simpson 

0.  E.  Simpson 

TXTo  cVi  i-n  <rt /rn  "Tl 

Vv  asuiugion,  u.  L/. 

J.  Mann 

xi.  r  raiiKiill 

0.  F.  Lindsay 

Norfolk,  Va. 

TT     T  MilloT- 
n.  «i .  iviiiitix 

J   F  Bell 

F,  L.  Schryver 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 

A.    LJa  I  llilg 

v^.  xi.  v_><iicy,  ji. 

L/.  xi.  i^arHy,  oi . 

Tr»li£i<-  Til 

joiiei,  111, 

E.  Johnston 

T      17*    TJ 11  o  1 1 

TT    W  n'Moill 

Qn-rin  crf^£i1/1  T11 

opringneiQ,  iii. 

P.  Houston 

A  Carter 

TT 

Henry  Hgss 

91 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Jos.  Daniels 

P.  Jones 

R.  SchioTiewGttGr 

Toledo,  Ohio 

E.  Schoettley 

Lt.    A.  J/lOIlllt 

A.  CrEiida.ll 

W.  Griggs 

Springfield,  Mass. 

w .  iviireauiL 

vv .  ri.  Jjion 

L.  MoQuin 

32 

rjunaio,  IN .  I . 

1  .     W  lllldlXla 

Pster  Mackie 

33 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W^.  P.  Zimmerman 

Ai .  V  .  uoy le 

.  A,  Humplirey 

T     TT  T^iifv 

J.  xi.  uucy 

3  6 

j^eona,  iii. 

C.  Frantz 

Chas.  Wyre 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  S.  Terry 

R.  A.  Jones 

N.  C.  Jonnson 

TT      T  Plv/lii 

rj.  j-i.  uiyue 

51 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

H.  W^hitmire 

E.  M.  Loucks 

S.  Lamb 

52 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

B.  0.  GifEord 

F.  F.  Percacciante 

F.  F.  Percacciante 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

w.  c  waite 

E.  W^.  Brinkmeyer 

62 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Chas.  Duffy 

A.  G.  Siegel 

68 

Denver,  Colo. 

R.  R.  Payne 

S.  A.  OT  ay 

J.  E3.  Ready 

R.  R.  Payne 

7 1 

Akron,  Ohio 

G.  J.  Breckenridge 

F.  E.  Bedor 

E,  Houser 

A.     U .     Vjrl  U  U  0 

75 

Baltimore,  Md. 

N.  S.  Gephart 

W.  E.  Pennington 

Lr.  Hi.  -Viarsnaii 

J.  P,  Boyd 

81 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

C.  E.  Shoemaker 

C.  Mobray 

xi.  baniord 

82 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Geo.  Heltzel 

B.  F.  Mitchell 

H.  A.  Heltzel 

87 

Reading,  Pa. 

ri.  Ml.  xiouman 

H.  D.  Brubaker 

xi.  jj.  xiruDaKer 

97 

Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  Dinsmore 

A.  Dearlove 

R.  Barbour 

C.  Stanley 

105 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

J.  Heilman 

R.  Vanderhoff 

H.  Briggs 

113 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

F.  L.  Bennett 

V7.  C.  Kearns 

115 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

W.  H.  Parsons 

T.  A.  Parsons 

122 

Salinas,  Calif. 

S.  Jones 

C.  H.  Cody 

C.  H.  Cody 

135 

Harrisburg,  111. 

K.  A.  Marshall 

Paul  Parks 

Paul  Parks 

155 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

L.  P.  Randall 

C.  J.  Lantz 

166 

Albany,  N.  "Y. 

T.  Burns 

R.  C.  Johnston 

C.  Wormer 

T.  Burns 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

L.  W.  Miller 

N.  J.  Sims 

L.  Mackey 

185 

Wichita,  Kans. 

i\.  jcj.  wooa 

rv.   xv.  rvlllg 

V.  OC111U.C1U1 

S.  S.  Wright 

213 

Newark,  Ohio 

L.  Weakley 

J.  W.  Kennedy 

215 

New  Haven,  Conn 

A.  Alogna 

E.  Balliet 

J.  Labagnara 

228 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

P.  E.  Massie 

W.  C.  Whitehead 

L.  Strader 

P.  E.  Massie 

243 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Leo  Kloske 

L.  Fautley 

263 

New  Brighton,  Pa 

C.  H.  Williams 

C.  E.  Skinner 

H.  C.  Eiler 

334 

Salem,  Mass. 

E.  Conrad 

K.  Ober 

R.  Gadbois 

378 

Marion,  111. 

E.  L.  Endicott 

F.  Borden 

F.  Borden 

386 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Swift 

B.  A.  Barrenger 

F.  J.  Hogan 

N.  Bagge 

392 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  Jones 

H.  Warren 

K.  Sanders 

J.  Hasler 

395 

Warren,  Ohio 

G.  W.  Clark 

J.  Miller 

F.  D.  Gerald 

401 

Allentown,  Pa. 

C.  Jackson 

H.  Frey 

R.  Ritz 

411 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

J.  C.  Nelson 

A.  J.  Kelley 

429 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

J.  Lerew 

E.  C.  Schlosser 

D.  McKerrocher 

E.  Potteiger 

431 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

E.  L.  Zartman 

J.  F.  McLarnan 

4  4  2 

Uedondo  Beach,  Calif. 

G.  M.  Terry 

C.  F.  Snyder 

HH 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  Hall 

R.  Hall 

G.  Hummer 

4  55 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

J.  H.  Lowery 

G.  E.  Harliold 

J.  L.  Roundtree 

J.  B.  Eisenbrandt 

474 

Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

R.  K.  Wales 

H.  R.  Reed 
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Housewife  Fights  With  Sugar  Bowl  To  Keep 
Home  Labor  Employed 


'pHE  American  housewife,  always  on  the  firing  line 
to  help  in  time  of  trouble,  is  again  called  upon  to 
assist  in  keeping  American  labor  employed  and  to 
overcome  the  increasing  hardship  brought  about  by 
unemployment. 

This  time  her  help  is  most  vital — comes  at  a  time 
when  most  needed — and  comes  without  cost  or  pen- 
alty to  her. 

Her  weapons  are  the  sugar  bowl  and  spoon.  Her 
fight  is  based  on  keeping  her  sugar  bowl  filled  with 
sugar  refined  in  the  United  States,  by  American 
labor,  and  under  sanitary  conditions,  supervised  by 
the  laws  governing  the  manufacture  of  pure  foods, 
known  throughout  the  world  to  be  the  best. 

This  clarion  call  for  co-operation  is  sent  out  on 
account  of  the  unfair  advantage  given  to  the  Cuban 
refiners  over  the  American  refiners  in  the  Tariff"  Bill 
just  recently  passed.  In  this  Bill  a  subsidy  is  given 
to  the  Cuban  refiner  of  three  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  as  he  can  export  and  enter  into  the  United 
States  100  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  for  three 
cents  less  duty  than  the  American  refiner  has  to 
pay  when  importing  raw  sugar  and  manufacturing 
it  into  refined.  This  saving,  unfortunately,  is  not 
passed  on  to  the  American  housewife.  She  usually 
pays  the  same  price  whether  the  sugar  is  refined 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

This  un-American  and  unsatisfactory  situation 
brought  about  by  the  Tariff"  Bill  which  was  passed 
last  summer,  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  United  States  refiner,  when  one  con- 
siders the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  refined 
sugar  imported,  because  of  this  two  cents  preferen- 
tial given  to  the  Cuban  refiners,  but  when  this  dif- 
ferential is  reduced  to  the  per  pound  price  to  the 
housewife,  it  is  so  fractional  that  it  is  lost  to  her. 

The  loss  to  the  refiners  in  the  United  States  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar  to  refine, 
due  to  the  influx  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  causes 
the  refiners  in  this  country  to  lay-oif  labor  and  add 
to  unemployment  without  any  gain  or  saving  on  the 
part  of  the  American  housewife. 

The  tariff:  law  charges  a  duty  of  two  cents  per 
pound  on  the  raw  sugar  imported  from  Cuba  to  be 
refined  in  this  country.  The  same  law  puts  a  duty 
of  $2.12  a  hundred  pounds  on  sugar  refined  in  Cuba 
and  imported  into  this  country.  But,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  it  requires  107  pounds  of 
raw  sugar  to  be  refined  into  100  pounds  of  refined 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  which  means  to  get  one 
hundred  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  duty  cost  of  $2.14,  or  2  cents  a 


hundred  pounds  more  than  the  cost  to  a  Cuban  re- 
finer. 

In  1925  only  25,000  tons  of  foreign  sugars  were 
sold  in  this  country,  but  in  1929  it  had  jumped  up 
to  approximately  one-half  million  tons,  and  some 
state  that  over  one  million  tons  will  be  sold  in  this 
country  the  next  two  years  without  one  cent  of  sav- 
ing to  the  American  housewife,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional penalty  of  reducing  the  output  of  refiners  in 
the  United  States,  which  in  turn  will  cause  thou- 
sands of  laborers  to  become  idle. 

Over  80,000  workers  and  their  famihes  are  depen- 
dent on  the  refineries  in  the  United  States  for  a 
livelihood,  and  if  the  output  of  their  employers  is 
reduced,  either  their  wages  will  be  reduced  or  their 
number  will  be  reduced,  without  any  benefit  to  the 
housewife. 

By  demanding  that  her  sugar  come  from  re- 
fineries located  in  the  United  States,  employing 
American  labor,  and  refined  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  unemployment  can  be  avoided 
and  conditions  returned  to  normal  in  this  industry. 

Many  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  appropriating  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  one  hand  to  aid  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion, and  on  the  other,  give  foreign  competition  a 
subsidy  which  will  permit  an  inroad  into  established 
industries  that  will  beget  increased  unemployment. 

 0  

THE  MOTTO  THAT  COUNTS 

"You  may  bring  to  your  office  and  put  in  a  frame 

A  motto  as  fine  as  its  paint, 
But  if  you're  a  crook  when  you're  playing  the  game. 

That  motto  won't  make  you  a  saint. 

You  can  stick  up  the  placards  all  over  the  hall, 

But  here  is  the  word  I  announce: 
It  is  not  the  motto  that  hangs  on  the  wall, 

But  the  motto  you  live  that  counts. 

"If  the  motto  says  'Smile'  and  you  carry  a  frown; 
"You  can  stick  up  the  placards  all  over  the  hall, 

'Do  it  now,'  and  you  linger  and  wait ; 
If  the  motto  says  'Help'  and  you  trample  men  down ; 

If  the  motto  says  'Love'  and  you  hate — 

"You  won't  get  away  with  the  mottoes  you  stall. 
For  truth  will  come  forth  with  a  bounce, 

It  is  not  the  motto  that  hangs  on  the  wall. 
But  the  motto  you  live  that  counts." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


Liocal 

1  .  . 
4  .  . 


Amt.  Paid 

Ix>cal 

$     1  50 

100 

12.00 

114 

1.50 

116 

1.50 

122 

123 

6  00 

1.50 

147 

3.00 

162 

7.50 

172 

1  50 

173 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

225 

1.50 

232 

3.00 

238 

1.50 

243 

3.00 

260 

1.50 

262  , 

4.50 

268 

,  16.50 

275  .  . 

3.00 

282  .  . 

CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 
Amt.  Paid 

  6.00 

  9.00 

1.50 

  3.00 

  1.50 

  7.50 

147    13.50 

  3.00 

  1.50 

  7.50 

  4.50 

  1.50 

  18.00 

  1.50 

  3.00 

  1.50 

  1.50 

  1.50 

4.50 

  1.50 

  1.50 


Local 

296  .  . 
298  .  . 

300  .  . 

301  .  . 
350  .  . 
353  .  . 
357  .  . 
360  .  . 
374  .  . 
394  .  . 
398  .  . 
406  .  . 
411  .  . 
423  .  . 
429  .  . 
435  .  . 
446  .  . 
474  .  . 


Amt.  Paid 

1.50 
.  .  10.50 
1.50 
7.50 
1.50 
6.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
.  .  13.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 


1.50 
3.00 
1.50 

$240.00 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1930   $14,748.76 

January  Receipts   240.00 

Cash  on  hand,  January  30,  1931   $14,988.76 


Jan 

Local 

Amount 

2 

131 

Dec.  report  ...  $ 

.60 

2 

155 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

18.15 

2 

371 

Jan.  report  (cr.) 

2 

154 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

4.90 

2 

148 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

5.40 

2 

438 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

3.60 

2 

357 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

15.05 

2 

353 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

32.25 

2 

328 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9.35 

2 

162 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

63.85 

2 

446 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

2 

88 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

68.55 

2 

18 

B.  T  

1.80 

5 

166 

3.15 

5 

358 

.15 

5 

398 

1.00 

5 

67 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

45.30 

5 

104 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

79.20 

5 

32 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

40.50 

5 

350 

B.  T  

12.60 

5 

98 

Dec.  report  (cr.) 

5 

48 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

6.30 

5 

268 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

5 

392 

1.95 

5 

1 

Dec.  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

5 

225 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

4.00 

5 

62 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

18.90 

6 

21 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

4.60 

6 

105 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

20.30 

7 

378 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

9.00 

7 

351 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9.40 

7 

57 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

21.60 

7 

287 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

7 

398 

Enroll;  supp. .  . 

9.80 

7 

2  98 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

14.60 

7 

379 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

40.60 

7 

429 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

24.90 

121 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

10.70 

15& 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

11.70 

113 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10.80 

JANUARY  RECEIPTS 


Jan 

Local 

Amount 

8 

179 

Dec-Jan. report 

1.80 

8 

24 

5.05 

8 

295 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

38.70 

8 

79 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

23.70 

8 

15 

Jan.  report  . . . 

7.15 

8 

80 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5.55 

8 

212 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

6.00 

8 

9 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

71.10 

8 

68 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

56.75 

8 

194 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

9.25 

9 

305 

Jan.  report  . . . 

1.95 

9 

127 

Jan.  report. (cr.) 

9 

40 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

5.55 

9 

475 

Jan.  report  (cr.) 

9 

392 

1.00 

'9 

55 

Jan.  report  . . . 

9.25 

9 

53 

Jan.  report  . . . 

159.00 

9 

383 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

8.10 

9 

300 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

11.10 

9 

120 

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

34.35 

9 

123 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

17.50 

12 

19 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

15.40 

12 

93 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

23.40 

12 

246 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

12.30 

12 

54 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

59.80 

12 

397 

Jan.  report  . . . 

2.90 

12 

326 

Jan.  report  . . . 

4.00 

12 

275 

Jan.  report  . . . 

14.40 

12 

413 

Jan.  report  . . . 

16.20 

12 

135 

Jan.  report  . . . 

4.75 

12 

299 

Jan.  report  . . . 

11.70 

12 

116 

Jan.  report  . . . 

25.20 

12 

216 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

3.85 

12 

39 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

62.50 

12 

75 

B.  T  

2.70 

12 

359 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

3.60 

12 

36 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

21.70 

12 

102 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

243.00 

Jan 

Local 

Amount 

12 

8 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

23.50 

12 

7 

Jan.  report  . . . 

6.90 

12 

386 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

26.70 

12 

228 

Dec.  report  (cr. ) 

12 

1 

Dec.  tax  (add'l) 

1.00 

12 

120 

1.00 

13 

382 

Jan.  report  . . . 

6.30 

13 

263 

Jan.  report  . . . 

31.15 

13 

258 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

5.05 

13 

165 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

8.60 

13 

213 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

7.35 

13 

395 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

10.40 

13 

87 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

24.70 

13 

281 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

3.80 

13 

142 

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

42.85 

13 

81 

Jan.  report  (cr.) 

13 

346 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

23.40 

13 

227 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

3.10 

13 

215 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

26.25 

13 

222 

Jan.  report  . . . 

8.25 

13 

103 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

18.55 

13 

85 

Nov.  report  .  .  . 

38.00 

13 

166 

Jan.  report  . . . 

37.30 

13 

73 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

114.05 

13 

172 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

44.75 

14 

12 

Jan.  report  . . . 

5.50 

14 

86 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

3.55 

14 

11 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

7.20 

14 

180 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

7.65 

14 

25 

Jan.  report  . . . 

9.20 

14 

41 

Nov.-Dec.  reports 

(cr.) 

14 

262 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

7.35 

14 

276 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5.65 

14 

220 

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

10.45 

14 

184 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

5.85 

14 

109 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

28.90 

14 

106 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

18.50 

14 

34 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

15.30 
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Jan. 

Local 

Amount 

Jan. 

Local 

Amount 

14 

78 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

34.40 

19 

250 

Jan.  report  ... 

26.55 

14 

125 

Jan. 

report  .  .  . 

18.00 

19 

296 

Jan.  report  . . . 

15.20 

14 

27 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

62.45 

19 

168 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

7.40 

14 

398 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

19.85 

19 

74 

"R             jPr  TiiiTiat 

13.   i. .  csc  reinbL  . 

7.20 

14 

47 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

145.20 

19 

'97 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

100.90 

14 

4 

Jan. 

report  .  . . 

30.60 

19 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

36.00 

14 

423 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

20.20 

19 

5  4 

Jan.  tax  (add'l) 

2.40 

14 

278 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

52.25 

19 

Supp.  ........ 

7.50 

15 

Jan. 

report  .  . . 

6.30 

20 

71 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

45.25 

15 

Jan. 

report  (cr. ) 

20 

202 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

7.80 

15 

lo4 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

11.95 

20 

151 

Dec.  report  .  .  • 

17.40 

15 

qIS 

i>ec. 

report  . . . 

4".  50 

20 

449 

Dec.  report  .  .  * 

1.14 

15 

11 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

6.30 

20 

7  6 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

7.35 

15 

** 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

8.10 

20 

9  9 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

25.20 

15 

481 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

6.10 

20 

436 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

3.95 

15 

28 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

30.00 

20 

302 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

8.10 

15 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

20.75 

20 

24  3 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

6.40 

15 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

20.70 

20 

392 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

15.30 

15 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

15.60 

21 

111 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

17.45 

15 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

11.70 

21 

336 

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

13.15 

15 

Dec. 

report  . .  . 

5.55 

21 

230 

Jan.  report  (cr.) 

16  ■ 

Supp  

.90 

21 

8  2 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

16.25 

16 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

2.70 

21 

313 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

4.70 

16 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

23.40 

21 

^33 

Jan,  report  .  . . 

10.95 

16 

380 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

6.80 

21 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

106.20 

16 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

5.60 

21 

122 

Jan.  report  . . . 

21.00 

16 

IS 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

27.20 

21 

158 

T  . 

1.00 

16 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

34.50 

21 

42 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

176.10 

16 

Dec. 

report  .  . . 

34.20 

21 

105 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

21.20 

16 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

18.00 

21 

2  3 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

9.15 

16 

411 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

50.45 

22 

244 

200.00 

16 

138 

Nov. 

report  .  . . 

6.00 

22 

12  6 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

9.00 

16 

147 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

12.15 

22 

424 

Jan. report  (cr.) 

16 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

13.05 

22 

443 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

10.00 

19 

9? 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

.60 

22 

190 

Dec.  report  .  .  . 

130.00 

19 

^fift 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

5.60 

22 

275 

B   T  . 

1.80 

19 

155 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

20.30 

22 

66 

Jan.  report  . . . 

47.10 

19 

176 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

9.00 

22 

311 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

14.10 

19 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

5.55 

23 

T 

1.50 

19 

114 

9^8 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

4.15 

23 

Q4^ 

Jan.  report  . . . 

5.40 

19 

Dec. 

report  . .  . 

10.05 

23 

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

58.05 

I'S 

14 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

25.20 

23 

1  fii 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

8.10 

19 

234 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

36.90  ' 

23 

394 

Oct.^Nov.  reports 

119.95 

19 

442 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

5.30 

23 

394 

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

42.55 

19 

192 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

7.20 

23 

2  21 

Jan.  report  .  . . 

9.15 

19 

448 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

25.10 

23 

346 

2.95 

19 

9^Q 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

7.35 

23 

Jcinrollj  bupp. .  . 

7.90 

19 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

7.20 

23 

1.00 

19 

9S9 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

5.45 

23 

Refn  t 

3.00 

19 

47Q 
14^ 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

13.50 

23 

99^ 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

16.10 

19 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

11.00 

23 

2.00 

19 

1  4Q 

Dec. -Jan.  report 

73.30 

26 

84 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

8.40 

19 

981 

Supplies   

.55 

26 

494 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

2.70 

19 

340 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

10.50 

26 

208 

Jan.  report  (cr. ) 

1'9 

435 

Jan. report  (cr. ) 

26 

431 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

4.95 

19 

260 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

27.30 

26 

438 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

4.00 

19 

292 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

8.60 

26 

474 

Jan.  report  . . . 

11.80 

19 

207 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

12.60 

26 

292 

.50 

19 

309 

Jan. 

report  . .  . 

11.00 

26 

24 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

41.20 

19 

279 

Jan. 

report  . . . 

2.00 

26 

108 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

24.90 

19 

205 

Dec. 

report  . . . 

9.10 

26 

162 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

67.35 

Jan. 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


Local  Amount 

49    Jan.  report  ...  6.80 

110    Jan.  report  .  .  .  4.10 

268    Jan.  report  .  .  .  9.35 

107    Jan.  report  .  .  .  22.65 

328    Jan.  report  .  .  .  11.00 

18    Dec.  tax  (add'l)  .90 

5    Jan.  report  .  .  .  111.50 

72    Jan.  report  .  .  .  201.80 

65    Jan.  report  ..."  123.95 

446    Supp   .15 

301     B.  T   9.00 

295     Enroll;  supp..  .  3.90 

161    Jan.  tax  (add'l)  .90 

383     Supp.;  etc.   .  .  .  2.35 

334    Jan.  report  .  .  .  10.i90 

263    B.  T;  supp;  etc.  10.70 

3  50    Jan.  report  .  .  .  6.25 

1    Jan.  report  .  .  .  6.30 

25    Jan.  tax  (add'l)  .90 

75    Jan.  report  .  .  .  30.40 

197    Jan.  report  .  .  .  22.50 
63    Jan.  report  (cr.) 
79    Jan.  report  (cr.) 
308  Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 

reports    997.00 

401    Jan.  report  .  .  .  12.60 

96    Jan.  report  .  .  .  16.60 

332    Jan.  report  .  .  .  10.80 

315    Jan.  report  .  .  .  66.60 

71    Jan.  tax  (add'l)  2.70 

83    Jan.  report  .  .  .  8.10 

90    Jan.  report  .  .  .  7.35 

10    Jan.  report  .  .  .  78.45 

173    Jan.  report  .  .  .  25.80 

172    B.  T.  &  reinst.  19.75 

422    Jan.  report  ...  4.25 

43    Jan.  report  .  .  .  3.05 

358    Jan.  report  .  .  .  13.50 

115    Jan.  report  .  .  .  9.70 

100    Jan.  report  .  .  .  136.80 

374    Jan.  report  .  .  .  10.80 

205    Jan.  report  .  .  .  12.60 

20    Jan.  report  .  .  .  13.80 

46  Jan.  report  .  .  .  1,742.40 
Advt.  and  Sub. — The 

Lather   176.57 

Transfer  indt.  for 

January    538.02 

Misc   1.00 

Transferred  from 
Bldg.  Fund — part 
payment  of  loan  of 
$5,000.00  from 
General  Fund 
made  in  Septem- 
ber,   1925   1,000.00 

Add'l  Interest   107.'95 

TOTAL  $10,511.43 


JANUARY  DISBURSEMENTS 


Jan. 

Jan. 

8 

Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  Dec.  &  Jan. 

6.30 

16 
16 

8 

Int'l  Labor  News  Service,  Dec.  service.  .  .  . 

10.00 

19 

8 

Workers'  Educational  Bureau,  first  quarter 

20.00 

8 

Distillata  Co.,  Dec.  ice  &  water  service... 

4.55 

22 

8 

Buckeye  Office  Supply  Co.,  office  supp.  .  .  . 

1.75 

22 

8 

"Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Dec.  mes- 

7.54 

27 

8 

A.  F.  of  L.,  Jan.  tax  on  16,500  

165.00 

27 

8 

Bldg.  Trades  Dept.,  Jan.  tax  on  16,500... 

123.75 

29 

12 

S.  Dubuc,  13178,  Refund  of  fine  placed  by 
Local  No.  79;  rescinded  by  G.  P.  12/8/30 

25.00 

29 

12 

Wm.  J.  Tope,  29566;  Thomas  Tope,  21101, 
Refund  of  fines  placed    by    Local  127, 
4/28/30;  rescinded  by  G.  P.  12/9/30... 

50.00 

30 
30 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  office  supp....  1.66 

Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supp   11.53 

Riehl  Printing  Co.,  local  and  office  supp.; 

Jan.  journal,  cuts,  reprints   956.75 

Engineering-News  Record,  subscription...  5.00 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service   26.80 

January  rent    225.00 

Rand,  McNally  Co.,  office  supp   36.00 

Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp   13.27 

National    Advertising    Co.,    mailing  Jan. 

Lather   109.27 

Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp   21.00 

Standard    Trust    Co.,     convention  assess- 
ments out  of  credit   36.00 
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Jan. 

SO    Floyd  Wright,  a/c  refund  made  through 


Local   383    20.'90 

30    Death  claims  for  month: 

Local    72,  Thos.  J.  McCarthy,  12192...  500.00 

Local  105,  Jacob  J.  De  Bree  1823    100.00 

Local  308,  Alfonso  Drapeau   12095....  500.00 

Local     33,  Jos.  Spencer  Monks  408....  343.30 

Local     10,  Robt.  F.  Brown  4163    100.00 

Local    30.  John  Jacob  Tallett  330   500.00 

Local  334,  John  Edw.  Barnett  3250...  100.00 

Local  308,  Frank  P.   Holligan   12131..  300.00 

Local  278,  James  I.  M.  Plamondon 

13366    500.00 


Jan. 

30    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  sal- 


ary and  traveling  expenses   1,375.00 

30  Terry  Ford,  General  Sec-Treasurer,  salary 

and  traveling  expenses   550.00 

30     Edw.  X.  Kelley,  organizer   592.32 

30    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   521.13 

30    C.  J.  Haggerty,  or.ganizer   569.27 

30  M.  F.  Nealon,  commissions  on  ad  secured.  175.00 

30    Office  salaries   1,304.50 

30     Postage    80.06 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $9,987.65 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  December  31,  1930   $133,731.32 

January   Receipts    10,511.43 


$144,242.75 

January   Disbursements    9,987.65 


Cash  on  hand,  January  30,  1931    $134,255.10 


315  Armand  Anctil  35964 

398  Arthur  Harry  Ax  35965 

39S  Cecil  Irwin  Olmsted  35966 

172  Leslie  James  Comeau  35967 

172  James  Wm.  Blake  35968 

42  June  Ewdard  Terry  35969 

42  Richard  Houston  Lyle  35970 

27  James  John  Gildea  35971 

28  Kenneth  Louis  Steinbaugh 

35972 

411  Harry  Richard  Hawkins  35973 

411  Otto  Leland  Hickok  35974 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

411  John  Devon  Owens  35975 

411  Doyce  Chapman  Pease  35976 

53  John  Wesley  Patterson  35977 

353  Erwin  Sherman  Morse  35978 

295  Martin  Joseph  Broderick 
35979 

42  Wm.  LeRoy  Clyburn  35980 

172  Joe  Vernon  Blake  35981 

172  Lee  Murle  Clanton  35982 

46  Anton  Burkhardt,  Jr.  35983 

46  Andrew  Conklin  35984 

46  James  Conn  35985 


46  Jas.  Joseph  Delaney  35986 

46  Wm.  Aloysius  Farrell  35987 

46  George  Klett  35988 

46  Geo.  Boniface  Lantry  35989 

46  Chas.  Alexander  Mangan 
35990 

46  Warren  Francis  Rex  35991 

46  Arthur  Shurtluff  35992 

46  Owen  P.  Smith  35993 

46  Chas.  Joseph  Sullivan  35994 

46  John  Lester  Tobin  35995 


300  N.  M.  Curtis  24807 

123  John  Carr  28723 

67  S.  Katok  33435 

166  L.  A.  Pierson  30892 

398  J.  E.  Woody  (Dec.  29419 

423  C.  J.  Tourville  29345 

47  W.  A.  Weaver  28990 

423  J.  E.  A.  Desjardins  31409 

423  C.  Desjardins  16124 


REINSTATEMENTS 

234  J.  H.  Bruce  34693 

353  C.  W.  Scott  2015 

298  G.  C.  Hough  24258 

394  R.  L.  Bridge  2408 

350  J.  B.  Adkins  22437 

190  J.  J.  Gutzeit  33100 

383  D.  F.  Davison  28560 

263  E.  W.  Hollerman  23094 

100  A.  W.  Luitweiler  15'935 


100  M.  Merritt  14409 

100  E.  Pratt  16149 

172  J.  S.  Mason  30354 

172  E.  E.  Van  Horn  12799 

172  A.  L.  Alexander  27077 

172  J.  S.  Theiss  30779 

46  J.  J.  Kellv  27844 

46  W.  M.  Ward  26258 

205  J.  F.  Esterday  34747 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON  PAYMENT 

OF 

DUES 

162 

G. 

Basile  (Dec.)  28650 

386 

J.  Lightfoot  31216 

.  71 

R. 

J.  Miller  33947 

162 

H. 

L.  Chiaramonte  (Dec.) 

172 

R.  T.  Whitten  17108 

111 

E. 

F.  Doll  33080 

35460 

172 

J.  D.  Miller  20790 

111 

R. 

W.  McBride  14251 

162 

V. 

Lamacchia  (Dec.)  28767 

172 

R.  E.  Scheerz  21460 

115 

F. 

J.  Perry  9386 

162 

N. 

Roselli    (Dec.)  26328 

172 

D.  D.  Green  wait  23475 

65 

F. 

L.  McKinney  (Dec.)  35522 

162 

L. 

E.  Smith  (Dec.)  25891 

172 

L.  A.  Gibbs  28113 

443 

O. 

F.  Sealock  (Dec.)  28861 

346 

M. 

J.  Hayden  31994 

172 

C.  C.  Huffman  30146 

443 

E. 

W.  Jeffers  (Dec.)  4988 

131 

c. 

J.  Hincher  (Dec.)  29661 

142 

H.  J.  Aucoin  34966 

126 

W 

D.  Chas.  Watterson  2875 

88 

W 

R.  Gray  (Dec.)  31866 

142 

W.  W.   .\ucoin  34231 

126 

Wm.  R.  Rogers  25440 

88 

C. 

F.  Hermosa  (Dec.)  28015 

142 

G.  J.  Chandanoit  27965 

345 

F. 

C.  Turner  (Dec.)  6986 

88 

C. 

R.  McAuley  (Dec.)  27465 

142 

F.  J.  Cormier  32776 

64 

W. 

A.  Fortuey  16221 

88 

L. 

Van  Gorder  (Dec.)  35391 

142 

T.  A.  Gouldiag  18992 

308 

M. 

J.  Daly  (Oct.)  18286 

67 

R. 

Higgins  (Dec.)  3578 

142 

Frank  Main  3598 

308 

A. 

L.  Kenney  (Oct.)  23784 

67 

H. 

E.  Degges  (Dec.)  32825 

30 

F.  L.  Cook  (Dec.)  13394 

308 

G. 

Marziano   (Oct.)  8197 

73 

J. 

M.  Hardy  (Dec.)   17  557 

30 

E.  M.  Harvey  (Dec.)  2  4566 

308 

V. 

Barone   (Oct.)  33127 

73 

W 

Ames  (Dec.)  34123 

30 

Frank  Marshall  (Dec.)  326 

11 

190 

E. 

W.  Hayne  (Dec.)  32570 

73 

J. 

T.  Harris  (Dec.)  31396 

30 

C.  A.  Pottenger  (Dec.)  356 

15 

190 

G. 

R.  Kissell  (Dec.)  18677 

73 

c. 

A.  Stampfli   (Dec.)  13359 

143 

S.  De  Angelo  Jr.  (Dec.)  275 

66 

72 

G. 

R.  Clary  (Dec.)  18213 

57 

G. 

W.  Anderson  (Nov.)  32047 

143 

W.  H.  Lenz  (Dec.)  32090 

24 

B. 

Crawford  13971 

15 

H. 

K.  Johnston  25542 

143 

T.  Mitchell  (Dec.)   35  66 

42 

Ed 

mund  Lippert  (Dec.)  17642 

!52 

C. 

J.  Kelly  (Dec.)  33139 

143 

A.  Conklin   (Dec.)  25686 

42 

R. 

T.  Glines  29059 

Garrison  (Dec.)  32085 

205 

W.  P.  Pollard  (Dec.)  3514 

6 

308 

J. 

Franchina  (Nov.)  23963 

■  nnk  (Uec.)  11886 

71 

R.  M.  Masterson  15516 

308 

A. 

E.  Galluccio   (Nov.)  34245 
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308  G.  Ranieri  (Nov.)  8135 

308  A.  Quartarone   (Nov.)  24435 

308  J.  J.  Perkins  (Nov.)  14383 

308  D.  F.  Previti  (Dec.)  35545 

308  C.  Furnari   (Dec.)  31371 


308     F.  Langialosi  (Dec.)  32368 
308    G.  A.  Middlebrook  (Dec.) 
34246 

173     Frederick  Rask  18139 

422     Albert  Jones   (Dec.)  33151 


422  H.  L.  Gilson  30592 

74  Harry  Beckman  882 

20  C.  H.  Kemper  (Dec.)  13388 

20  L.  N.  Frantz  (Nov.)  17174 


162 

W 

Lynch   (Nov.)  27709 

162 

L. 

Moore  (Nov.)  18585 

67 

A. 

Warsh   (Dec.)  20667 

351 

Joseph  Williams  30859 

68 

J. 

P.  Walsh  (Dec.)  10916 

244 

M 

Zlotnick   (Nov.  Ren.) 

34442 

244 

M 

Voitowick  (Nov.  Ren.) 

13777 

244 

Voitowich   (Nov.  Ren.) 

30674 

244 

H. 

Fischbein  (Dec.  Ren.) 

19541 

244 

B. 

Fishbein    (Dec.  Ren.) 

31043 

244 

H. 

A.  Dean  (Nov.  Ren.)  3216  5 

244 

N. 

Cirina  (Oct.  Ren.)  34597 

244 

J. 

Allegra   (Oct.  Ren.)  27669 

244 

S. 

L.  Beckman  (Nov.)  18188 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

102  R.  Berrian   (Nov.)  35591 
39     H.  Davis  25135 

103  H.  A.  Baumgartner  (Ren.) 

35151 

282     F.  J.  Carvo  (Dec.  Ren.)  32698 

97    W.  W.  Jordan  (Ren.)  16412 
260     E.   L.   Whittaker  (Ren.) 
23214 

33     C.   E.   Domalsky    (Dec.  Ren.) 
34065 

308     F.  Furnari  (Oct.  Ren.)  35143 
308     M.   Cavallaro    (Oct.  Ren.) 
29357 

308     H.  L.  Watson  (Oct.  Ren.) 
34487 

308     F.  Di  Palmero  (Oct.  Ren.) 
28870 

308     G.  Scripilliti   (Oct.  Ren.) 
32020 


308     E.  G.  Watson  (Oct.  Ren.) 
24662 

308     P.  De  Martins   (Oct.  Ren.) 
27228 

142     M.  Doucette  (Aug.  Ren.) 
29976 

308    F.  Larosa  (Sept.  Ren.)  8282 
308     S.  Liveli   (Oct.)  27006 
308     L.  Cutione   (Oct.)  32364 
308     S.  Tripi  (Nov.)  28286 
308     G.  Bermau  (Dec.  Ren.)  18567 
308     S.  Algeri   (Nov.)  32497 
308     S.  Cucinotta  (Nov.)  35664 
308     G.  Spisisto  (Dec.)  28279 
46    J.  B.  Menton  (Dec.  Ren.) 
27'427 

46    Edw.  J.  Connelly  22272 
173    Andrew  Pasterick  (Jan.  Ren.) 
2825  9 

74    W.  L.  Brown  (Ren.)  33586 


100  J.  A.  Lentini  32999 

244  W.  Vauderbilt   (Dec.)  24885 

244  I.    Silverberg    (Oct.)  34049 

244  M.  Patti   (Nov.)  32187 

244  H.  Hoffman  (Dec.)  33502 

244  I.  Geller  (Dec.)  27233 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

244  L.  Fingerit  (Nov.)  34993 

244  S.  L.  Beckman  (Dec.)  18188 

380  W.  L.  Hatch  (Dec.)  19051 

308  G.  Lambert  (Oct.)  31821 

308  S.  Tripi   (Oct.)  28286 

308  G.  Greco  (Oct.)  29585 


308  F.  Tunminia  (Oct.)  34956 

308  E.  J.  Donovan  (Dec.)  25840 

308  F.  Magestro   (Dec.)  24426 

308  J.  A.  Palumbo  (Dec.)  31366 

74  H.  Ogle  9244 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

250     E.  A.  Johnson  17492  308     V.  Milone   (Oct.)    24847  173     S.  Raspa  (Feb.  '30)  34669 

308     S.  Orifice  (Sept.)  23406 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

102     C.  Manee  (Nov.)  11756 


RESIGNATION  CERTinCATES  REVOKED 

102     P.  H.  Winters  2274 
102    J.  Madaloni  14602 


65  F.  L.  Clark  5964,  $100.00 

65  W.  M.  Clark  23326,  $100.00 

67  T.  E.  Lomax  16451,  $10.00 

102  Geo.  Unglaub  29524,  $100.00 

102  Wm.  Gzimmeth  17383, 
$100.00 

136  €.  O.  Barnes  24887,  $100.00 

136  Wm.  J.  Hill  15707,  $100.00 

136  G.  A.  Weed  18745,  $100.00 

136  C.  H.  Gardner  25045,  $100.00 

136  J.  L.  Barnes  22562,  $100.00 

136  F,  Mathena  20572,  $100.00 

136  C.  E.  Jordan  24594,  $100.00 

136  B.  W.  Blasingame  17294, 
$100.00 

136  C.  R.  Battles  29881,  $100.00 

136  C.  H.  Gardner  25045,  $5.00 

136  B.  W.  Blasingame  17294, 
$5.00 

136  C.  E.  Jordan  24594,  $5.00 

3'95  F.  G.  Knopp  20099,  $100.00 

85  J.  T.  Hill  23298,  $100.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

225  J.  G.  Lehman  33499,  $75.00 

225  C.  F.  Schroeder  28599,  $75.00 

423  R.  C.  Bourgeault  35501, 
375.00 

47  J.  E.  Yearling  35428,  $50.00 

47  J.  E.  Yearling  35428,  $5.00 

350  Perry  A.  Brock  24796,  $25.00 

350  R.  L.  Hensley  28750,  $25.00 

254  D.  L.  Wilber  35221,  $100.00 

254  E.  L.  Wilber  31634,  $100.00 

75  W.  T.  Eccleston  25653, 
$100.00 

281  T.  R.  Garrett  31402,  $50.00 

185  C.  E.  Jordan  24594,  $50.00 

185  C.  E.  Jordan  24594,  $5.00 

185  Frank  Mosely  24808,  $50.00 

185  Frank  Mosely  24808,  $5.00 

185  F.  E.   Gimple  34944,  $50.00 

185  F.  E.  Gimple  34944,  $5.00 

185  C.  F.  Pontius  20438,  $50.00 

185  C.  F.  Pontius  20438,  $5.00 

185  J.  R.  Fogerson  24025,  $50.00 


185     J.  R.  Fogerson  24025,  $5.00 
52     J.  U.  English   5699,  $25.00 
52     J.  U.  English  5699,  $25.00 
25    N.  J.  Sylvester  23570,  $100.00 
25    W.  F.  Gelineau  33396, 
$100.00 

209     Sebastine  Yerly  3296,  $100.00 
209     Sebastine  Yerly  3296,  $5.00 
72     Lazzero  Gurliaccio  8127, 
$50.00 

72     Melas  Gautreau  14787,  $50.00 
72    Frank  Broggi  25812,  $50.00 
72    J.  R.  Davis  17251,  $50.00 
72     G.  J.  Chandanait  27965, 
$100.00 

72     T.  A.  Goulding  18992,  $100.00 
72    Frank  Main  3598,  $100.00 
72     G.  J.  Chandanait  27965, 
$5.00 

72  T.  A.  Goulding  18992,  $5.00 
72    Frank  Main  3598,  $5.00 


Local  A^e 
353    James  DeWitt  Ebert  (Dec.)  17 
68    Terrell  George  Butler 

(May    1929)   18 


APPRENTICES 

Local  A^e  Local 

66     Leon  Joseph  Kelly  (Nov.)  .  20  43    Wm.  H. 

43     Norman  W.  Faldino  1930) 
(April  1930)   16 


Fletcher  (July 


Ago 
.  17 
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DISBANDED  LOCALS 

179    Ogden,  Utah 
473    Port  Angelis,  Washington 


CANCELLED  NUMBER 

35639 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 


350    R.  L.  Hensley  (Sept.)  28750 

75    Wm.  T.  Eccleston  25653 
234     H.  E.  Daniel  15343 


M.  Gautreau  (Nov.)  14787 
J.  R.  Davis  (Nov.)  17251 
J.  S.  Theiss  (June)  30779 


F.  Broggi  (Nov.)  25812 
L.  Gurliaccio  (Nov.)  8127 


From  Name  To 

2  J.  E.  Ferguson  21917.... 

2    Geo.    Pearson   15571    7 

2  Ernest  Anthony  Sr  22915.23 

2    J.  L.  Bridges  26379    7 

2    C.  R.  Must  27353    7 

2     F.   M.   Mack   25573  27 

4     A.  J.  Schultz  13039   

4  F.  J.  Mazzitilli  35576.  . 

5  Joe  Barnoff  30015   

5    Joe  Miller  118  

5    Walter  Miller  8423  

5  Glen   Mentzer  7778.... 

5  Fred  Johnston  9252.... 

5  Jas.    Drennon  6217.... 

5    Wm.  Fritz  22143   

5    J.  A.  Kauertz  7340  

5  Pete  Langevin  16511... 

5    M.  L.  Tinley  8463   

5    Ralph  Sadler  27071  

-5  Frank   Powell  35901... 

5  Pete   Pajaek   21064.  .  .  . 

5     Geo.   Miller  7125  

5    Chas.  Routt  8371   

5  Clinton  Reno  29310.... 

5    C.  W.  Hoggan  7555  

5  J.  B.  Cochran  20119.  .  . 

5  R.  A.  Cochran  15431.  .  . 

9     C.  W.  King  4832  292 

14  Roy  Jones   28845    263 

15  A.  W.  Fischel  3021    295 

15     B.  R.  Londen  24104  295 

18     Jas.   Graham   19696  292 

18  Frank  Go-ssman  14928....  292 

20     Chas.  A.  Routt  8371    5 

20    John   Suter   1800   36 

26     E.  E.  Reading  30403    42 

26     R.  L.   Houser  25425    301 

26    L.   S.   White   23399    234 

26  J.  W.  Wier  13972    230 

27  H.  G.  Stroup  17529    73 

27  E.  L.  Bourassa  25007....  228 

27     H.   C.   Little   32118    357 

29  Calvin  Wolfe  14649    401 

30  J.  T.  White  31922    1 

30    Alfred  White  29782    39 

30     L.  L.  Alberty  29375    279 

30    J.    Derham    34368    345 

30    Jos.  Agnor  28478    1 

30  Henry  Baker  15659    1 

31  A.  Debigare  30088   79 

36  Frank   Lowder   34755 ....  110 

36    F.  R.  Lowder  30078    110 

39    Geo.  Dishion  17464    18 

39    Joe  Shultz  250   18 

39     Ray  Dishion  17356   18 

39    G.  Wolkens  14911   18 

39     Omer  Doll   33211    18 

41     Sidney   Byrd   20763    234 

41  N.  L.  Prince  25385  234 

42  W.  S.  Williams  30313  398 

42     H.  M.   Stafford   23387  398 

42    L.  J.  LaBonte  29519   81 

46     Frank  Maier  7238  168 

46     R.   Leibrork    24137   100 

46     M.  F.  Muiloy  13171   4 

46  J.  V.  Leibrock   17228....  100 

46    H.  Liebrock  17229   100 

46    F.  J.  Leibrock  14802    100 


From 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
48 
48 
48 
49 
52 
52 
52 
53 
53 
53 
53 
53 
54 
54 
54 
55 
62 
65 
66 


TRANSFERS 

Name  To 
A.  G.  Bellefontaine  6284..  42 

F.   Bellefontaine  9081  42 

A.  Bellefontaine  6267 ...  .  42 

R.    Replogle    15306   47 

R.  Replogle  15306   10 

H.   Sweeney  18371   28 

W.  A.  Dunlap  7166   49 

F.  W.  Cressy  24492   48 

V.  W.  Schleter  32920   48 

V.  C.  Inskeep  25827    68 

John  Barnoff  30016    120 

Bert   E.    Kelly    28548  309 

John  Thoman  23271    120 

H.  Shankweiler  20300...  401 
Victor  Hollsworth  15820..  173 

C.  E.  Cole  30715   53 

M.  Zellers   20307  401 

Wm.  Raynor  14922   53 

H.  M.  earns  8999    93 

L.  Gorman  31273    93 

A.  F.  Bonner  11116   93 

J.  L.  Henry  25245   234 

A.  G.    Stoner    6815   435 

Tom  Humphrey  16938....  278 

T.  F.  Doherty  18410  108 

Elwood   Lawrence    1489..  413 

Edgar  Laing  35331    53 

J.   P.   Walsh   10916   68 

Chas.  H.  Ball  2^341   328 

D.  G.  Carpenter  14689...  328 

W.  G.  Everly  14349    328 

Vincent  Falcone  18214... 308 

Leo   Buono    35021    359 

Harrv   Froomer    17250...  244 

W.  H.  Schrontz  478    394 

O.   L.   Freed   13166    301 

B.  O.  Bright  4464  301 

J.   Kerwin   9432  230 

F.  G.  Baker  20490    10 

E.  E.  Maynard  28602....  10 

J.  Hahn  17137   10 

M.   Mayerhofer  32146....  10 

Geo.   Oberg   18841    232 

S.  E.  Larson  30208    232 

F.  T.  Dean  19591    4 

G.  H.  Lang  17696    4 

J.  L.  Senyohl  19439    4 

Al  Shearer  15831    19 

C.  A.  Jaynes  30113   19 

J.    Guthrie    21293    394 

J.  B.  Addis  4485   42 

R.  L.  Hubbard  23314 ....  5 

Albert  Auclair  29341    25 

Chas.  Hammond  16460...  72 

Geo.  Boyd  14331    72 

J.  R.  Mercier  31505   72 

Homer   Green   7849    31 

E.  W.  Albright  24593   53 

Louis  Berry  14267   65 

Wm.   Burnside    28010   411 

J.  C.  Reynolds  31707....  411 
A.  J.  McKernan  12987...  278 

Wm.  Young  4145    278 

W.  L.  Benedict  31410  105 

Ed.  Vanderhoff  24091   105 

Jas.  Arquette  8341    97 

Wm.  Stevenson  15686....  97 
C.  H.  Churcher  30296.... 383 


From  Name  To 

97     C.    G.    Hook    27171   39 

97    A.  >M.  Kunkle  28915    39 

97     T.  F.  Norton  33230   308 

97     R.   B.   Inglis   28921  315 

97    Jas.   Regan   2?Y47  315 

97     Jos.   Williams   30859    351 

99  Rudolph   Gadbois    31285..  334 

99     Earl   Conrad   16826    334 

99  Raymond  Belanger  34774.  .334 

100  Salvatore  Kappa  32968...  308 

100    Albert   Carter   32560    46 

100     A.    Castro    35116   308 

100     Fred  Evans   1364   46 

102    Peter  Madlon   25734   308 

102     C.   H.   Lewis   6987    33 

102    J.  J.  Smith  10465   81 

102     J.    McHenry    33822    85 

102    W.  Ackerman  33506    386 

104  Roy   Anderson    16603....  260 

104     Art   Hamilton   18212   65 

104     G.  E.  Lindquist  16483    68 

108     E.  L.  Stebbing  25017   75 

108    D.    O'Donnell    22049  108 

108    Wm.    Rose   17968    108 

108     T.  F.  Doherty  18410   9 

111  Fred  Beaumont  16344.... 207 

116  C.  G.  Underwood  33242..  46 

120     Thos.    Woods    31538    46 

125     Thos.  S.  Mack  8792    72 

125    Patrick  Ryan   752   72 

127    J.  J.  Moreland  8540   394 

127    B.  L.  Dequire  13554   394 

131  Rudolph  Taylor   20177...  319 

132  Eldon  Jones  16320    73 

132    F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193   111 

132    K.  C.  Stroup  34982    73 

136     A.  R.  Cash   20167  115 

140    W.   C.  Jones   35422    301 

151     Geo.  Conwav  29830    14 

151     Roy  Jones   28845   14 

151    E.  H.  Farmer  25437    120 

151    B.   E.   Sayre   24103   120 

155     H.   Haley   26552  104 

158  Martin  Hansen  29280....  115 

161     E.  W.  Baldwin  18143  115 

166     Rov   Bruffy   12138    292 

172     Chas.  Raftery  24206    278 

176     E.  Boyd  34476    72 

176    Jas.  Carey  o^U   72 

176    T.   Frye   14332   72 

176    Oliver   Polion   31888   31 

179     D.  R.  Morgan  25276   43 

179     H.  L.  Gout  4846    43 

184  Robt.  Cunningham  29011.  .298 

184  H.    Cunningham    28933...  298 

185  H.  F.  Kauertz  18795    5 

185  R.   R.  Dettinger  18966...  185 

185     Clarence  Dotts  11281    228 

190    A.  L.  Gervais  5319   8 

190     E.  J.  Fourre  22651    8 

190    V.   Nordstrom   15787    232 

190     W.   E.   Hill   34902    68 

192  Clarence  Snyder  25218... 161 

192    Henrv  L.  Paul  18311   3« 

192     J.  P.  Connett  27096   36 

192  Jas.   C.   Gardiner   29620... 36 

192  Geo.  C.  Gaylord  16816...  36 

192    W.  J.  Nicot  35561   36 
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From  Name  To 

197     Oscar    Tuff    12186  190 

197     Frank  Welch  18941    328 

203     J.  T.  Porath  34664    435 

203     J.  B.  Little  33222    435 

203  S.  C.  Thompson  10498 ....  27 

207     F.   Matthews   11008    332 

207  Adrian  Westlund  29682...  68 

208  Pete  Grevit  33296    65 

208  O.  C.  Cornell  30539    65 

209  C.  S.  Ettinger  5482    436 

209     C.  J.  Hickey  33734    436 

212  Henry  Ennis  32830    54 

213  Joseph  Linscott  19670....  1 

213     Edw.   Hall   19516   1 

213     G.  W.  Stephens  5427    1 

213     Edw.   Davis   16443    1 

215     M.  C.  VanNess  23163    23 

215     R.  E.  VanNess  34549    23 

215     Mose  Furness   8980    125 

215  Lorenzo   Boucher   13331.. 125 

215     Ernest  Jensen  16433    125 

222  M.  W.  Baughman  11391..  336 

224     Ollie   Winters    32023    301 

224  R.  W.  Burlingame  26427.  .301 

224     R.  E.  Kroll  21388    224 

230  J.  W.  McDowell   21489... 301 

230     E.   R.   Jones   17171  301 

230     C.   H.  Brooks   8370    230 

234  Ernest  Anthony  22915....  7 

234     N.  L.  Prince  25385    62 

234  Chas.  A.  Burnette  31340..  41 

234     J.  V.  Henry  22891    62 

234     Sidney  Byrd  20763    7 

234     J.  W.  Garrett  28396    18 

244  J.   F.   Ricketson   27698...  46 

244    Sandy  Devoe  31240    308 

244     T.   F.   Reilly   8565    46 

244    Wm.   Kaplan   12451    67 

244  Patrick  Sweeney  26043...  46 

252  Adis    Killingbeck    33125..  81 


252    W.  E.  Killingbeck  26157.  81 


From  Name  To 

252     C.  A.  Medean  7824    42 

262    T.   C.   Baker  18369    7 

262  J.  F.  Johnson  21435    55 

263  Ed.    Perkins    31155   14 

268     E.    H.    Burk    26373    268 

282  Geo.  A.  Hawkins  33950...  93 

292     J.    B.   Johnson    18380    340 

292    W.  F.  Hinchey  33568    33 

2-92    Frank  Rush  256   18 

292    Adam   Rush    4114   18 

292  Frank  Gossman  14928....  18 

295  Jas.  B.  Rairigh  18613....  33 

295  Thos.   M.   Gill   19973    33 

296  E.  E.  Hockman  25442....  25 

296    John  Stokes  30870   72 

296     H.  A.  Carter  28777    72 

300     F.   J.   Ewers   18636  260 

305    J.  P.  Nelson  7456   397 

308    W.  W.  Skennion  34163    46 

308     Syl  Farish  29630    46 

308  G.   F.   King   34099    46 

309  Frank   Reese   20979    14 

309     W.  J.  Miller  4073    14 

309     Fred  Miller  30153    14 

309  Clarence  Monroe  34801...  448 

309     Fred    Monroe    9260    448 

315     J.  W.  Ultcht  16415   72 

315    W.  B.  Hurder  29451    72 

315     Albert  G.  Walls  770    72 

315    J.  Uerham  34368    30 

315     L.  L.  Alberty  29375    30 

315     J.  A.  Hipson  35b53    423 

315     Leo  'Murphy  34724   423 

315    L.   P.  Carrier   34153    423 

321    ILeo    Gray    26314    185 

326    Lynn   Mallow   30169    7 

328     Geo.  Coe  15656    190 

328     S.  A.  Arkley  14553    350 

340     J.  B.  Johnson  18380   292 

344     O.  E.  Roberts  32131    202 

346     Robt.  J.  Cook  22043    102 


From  Name  To 

346     S.  V.  Perrine  23724    46 

346     Geo.    Gallivan   29962    386 

346    John    Riley    14320    386 

350     J.  B.  Adkins  22437    4 

350     C.  J.  Adkins  25681    4 

350     F.  A.  Kline  29132    4 

353     A.  D.  Connors  31840   42 

353     Robert  Pierce  29857   42 

358  Harvey  Evans  32320    263 

359  J.  H.  Reid  16358   72 

359     Leo    Buono    35021    72 

359     Paul  Doppler  35214   72 

359     Jos.    McCabe    34367    72 

359     Jos.  S.  Twohig  25846    72 

379     E.  M.  Taylor  19983   474 

386     Leo   Stone    13446    25 

386  R.  J.   LeVelley  34237....  25 

386    Jos.   Nickolar    18962    25 

386    John   Riley   14320    479 

386  Wm.  Mireault  8682......  25 

388     H.  Lee  17500   147 

392    Albert  Fenzle  23838  448 

392    Jas.    Kaveney   16704   308 

394  Jack  Hessiager  28763....  42 

394  M.  H.  Matthiesen  24203..  42 

394    J.  J.  Moreland  S540    127 

406    W.  E.  Broach  28233    234 

411     O  .C.  Cornell  30539   65 

411    Pete  Grevit  33296    65 

413  Nicholas  Macisco  27248...  23 

422  Kenneth  Cushman  35654.. 383 

422  J.  O.  Rem'mers  35666....  383 

423  J.  A.  Hipson  35553    315 

424  W.  L.   Hatfield   29697   262 

429     John  Bowser  17395   4 

434  Robert  O.  Jones  34007...  122 

440  A.  F.  Sherman  32647....  42 

446     C.  A.  Conley  33563    275 

455     B.    H.    Hill    10388    406 

479     F.  H.  Cooligau  29329   386 

481  E.   O.   Westlund   29489...  33 


WHITE  MAN'S 

Unrest  in  India  and  China  and  Latin  America  is 
chronic  today  because  these  nations,  long  consid- 
ered the  White  Man's  Burden,  have  been  innocu- 
lated  with  the  virus  of  the  white  man's  patriotism, 
according  to  Nathaniel  PefFer,  author  of  "The 
White  Man's  Dilemma"  and  "China — The  Collapse 
of  a  Civilization,"  who  spoke  at  Brookwood  recently. 

The  achievements  of  western  civilization — the 
machine,  nationalism  and  democracy — are  spread- 
ing to  the  "backward  peoples,"  he  pointed  out,  and 
western  empires  will  presently  have  to  confess,  as 
America  has  already  begun  to  do  in  Nicaragua,  that 
we  are  ruling  and  intend  to  continue  ruling,  not  for 
the  good  of  the  subject  people,  not  because  they 
cannot  govern  themselves,  but  because  we  must 
have  markets  for  our  goods  and  exploitable  sources 
of  raw  materials. 

"If  the  labor  government  in  Great  Britain  were 
to  live  up  to  its  pronouncements  and  grant  freedom 
to  India,  it  would  be  committing  economic  suicide," 
Mr.  Peffer  said.  "England  has  tied  up  so  much 
money  in  India  in  the  last  century,  has  built  up 
such  intimate  economic  relations  with  India  under 
the  guise  of  uplifting  the  natives,  that  to  relinquish 
Indian  markets  and  Indian  products  now  is  beyond 
British  imagination.    On  the  other  hand,  if  Eng- 


URDEN  KICKS 

land  offers  less  than  independence  (and  empires  are 
usually  willing  to  make  concessions,  not  to  present 
demands,  but  to  demands  they  indignantly  refused 
a  few  years  ago),  there  will  probably  be  renewed 
riots  and  boycotts,  general  strikes,  possibly  full- 
dress  war.  During  the  World  War,  we  taught  brown 
men  and  black  men  to  shoot  the  hitherto  sacred 
white  man.    We  were  very  indiscreet. 

"India  will  not  be  content  now  until  she  has 
gained  her  freedom.  When  that  happens,  the 
masses  of  the  country  may  not  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter off.  Instead  of  the  British  civil  servants  and 
the  native  princes  on  their  backs,  there  will  be  only 
the  native  princes,  somewhat  less  humanitarian 
than  the  British.  But  peoples  seem  to  prefer,  and 
perhaps  ought  to  be  allowed,  to  go  to  hell  under 
their  own  power." 

What  is  happening  in  India  may  happen  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  Mr.  Peffer  declared.  "China 
is  a  dramatic  example  of  a  nation  winning  back  its 
independence  after  long  years  of  white  domination. 
The  Philippines,  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  chafing 
under  our  yoke.  Today  the  outstanding  problem 
of  international  relations  is  fundamental  social 
groupings." 
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MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

357 

$  7.00 

27 

H.  C.  Little  32118 

328 

3.00 

1'97 

F.  P.  Welch  18941 

88 

8.00 

42 

J.  Caton  31979 

88 

13.00 

20 

V.  J.  Bockius  26851 

88 

5.75 

104 

T.  K.  Smith  28580 

232 

3.50 

190 

E.  E.  Rau  28000 

232 

2.00 

481 

E.  E.  Rau  28000 

192 

3.00 

113 

C.  S.  Snyder  25218 

351 

6. 00 

97 

Jos.  Williams  30859 

298 

2.00 

184 

H.  Cunningham  28933 

298 

2.00 

184 

R.  Cunningham  29011 

295 

5.00 

73 

Robt.  Florine  12408 

295 

4.00 

20 

Robt.  Florine  12408 

295 

3.00 

262 

W  .A.  Beall  16093 

295 

15.00 

47 

W.  A.   Beall  16093 

295 

8.00 

34 

W.  A.   Beall  16093 

68 

5.00 

104 

A.  E.  Lindquist  16483 

68 

2.50 

49 

V.  C.  Inskeep  25827 

55 

2.00 

262 

J.  F.  Johnson  21435 

19 

4.25 

74 

C.  A.  Jaynes  30113 

39 

6.00 

40 

H.  U.  Bailey  3267 

36 

2.50 

192 

W.  J.  Nicot  35961 

102 

8.00 

346 

R.  J.  Cook  22043 

8 

11.50 

74 

C.  A.  McCauley  26821 

7 

2.00 

326 

L.  K.  Mallow  30169 

7 

10.40 

262 

T.  C.  Baker  18369 

172 

'9.00 

260 

T.  J.  Skelley  15366 

125 

2.00 

215 

Ernest  Jensen  16433 

125 

24.00 

215 

Ernest  Jensen  16438 

423 

3.00 

315 

J.  A.  Hipson  35553 

423 

3.00 

315 

Leo  Murphy  34724 

278 

3.00 

208 

G.  E.  Obin  650 

278 

2.00 

208 

G.  D.  Tieman  6961 

232 

2.00 

74 

S.  E.  Larson  30208 

232 

2.00 

74 

G.  A.  Oberg  18841 

26 

1.50 

154 

H.  H.  Jones  7525 

26 

1.50 

154 

S.  E.  Story  27123 

26 

1.50 

154 

W.  A.  Bodine  35205 

26 

3.00 

238 

E.  McNally  23065 

70 

4.25 

74 

F.  Hogue  9723 

353 

10.00 

104 

R.  Pieman  11829 

30 

3.00 

97 

J.  H.  Derham  34  368 

30 

3.00 

315 

L.  L.  Alberty  29375 

411 

7.00 

88 

J.  C.  Reynolds  31770 

155 

8.75 

104 

B.  A.  Beariault  20355 

238 

6.62 

394 

J.  R.  Churchill  26700 

238 

7.00 

127 

J.  R.  Churchill  26700 

14 

2.00 

309 

F.  L.  Miller  30153 

14 

2.00 

309 

Wm.  J.  Miller  4073 

14 

4.00 

263 

E.  E.  Perkins  31155 

234 

2.00 

340 

J.  V.  Henry  22891 

234 

4.00 

2 

E.  Anthony  22915 

234 

3.00 

26 

L.  S.  White  23399 

234 

9.25 

55 

J.  L.  Henry  25245 

234 

3.00 

41 

N.  L.  Prince  25385 

145 

3.00 

360 

N.  E.  Poole  35298 

145 

3.00 

360 

E.  Dunn  33980 

340 

2.00 

292 

J.  B.  Johnson  18380 

279 

2.00 

30 

L.  L.  Alberty  29375 

250 

4.50 

102 

H.  Craemer  33641 

398 

3.50 

394 

L.  L.  Fisher  75  38 

71 

4.00 

2 

G.  A.  Pearon  15571 

71 

4.50 

102 

J.  G.  White  26637 

202 

2.50 

344 

O.  E.  Roberts  32131 

298 

2.00 

184 

G.  C.  Hough  24258 

105 

3.00 

97 

E.  W.  Vanderhoff  24091 

275 

16.00 

9 

C.  A.   Conley  33563 

311 

6.50 

185 

R.  R.  Dettinger  18966 

311 

3.00 

26 

C.  C.  Rutherford  20141 

394 

4.00 

379 

G.  W.  Flanders  23919 

2.50 

398 

G.  W.  Flanders  23919 

394 

21.50 

73 

W.  H.  Schrontz  478 

394 

7.50 

74 

Jos.  Guthrie  21293 

394 

8.00 

127 

A.  J.  Ward  5324 

474 

7.00 

357 

0.  Sides  15244 

8.00 

185 

H.  F.  Kauertz  18795 

9.00 

20 

Chas.  Routt  8371 

2  'lO 

359 

J.  M.  McCabe  34367 

:5  5  9 

P.  Doppler  35214 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

72 

2.00 

359 

L.  Buno  35021 

72 

2.00 

359 

J.  H.  Reid  16358 

72 

6.00 

315 

W.  B.  Hurder  29451 

72 

4.50 

78 

C.  L.  Hammond  16460 

125 

13.00 

215 

E.  Jensen  16433 

65 

4.00 

411 

0.  C.  Cornell  30539 

65 

8.00 

411 

P.  Grivet  33296 

190 

5.00 

328 

Geo.  Coe  15656 

301 

3.00 

224 

B.  R.  Wiggins  35755 

383 

3.00 

422 

Kenneth  Cushman  35654 

383 
25 

2.00 

431 

Dale  Davison  28560 

6.00 

386 

R.  J.  La  Valley  34237 

25 

3.00 

386 

J.  L.  Nickalar  18962 

25. 

3.00 

386 

Wm.  Mireault  8682 

360 

3.00 

97 

W.  J    Austin  34612 

360 

3.00 

97 

A.  Miller  31207 

308 

3.00 

97 

T.  F.  Norton  33230 

10 

8.50 

74 

E.  E.  Maynard  28602 

10 

8.50 

74 

F.  G.  Baker  20490 

10 

12.75 

74 

J.  Hahn  17137 

173 

8.50 

53 

V.  J.  Hallsworth  15820 

172 

8.50 

260 

H.  J.  Skelley  15366 

43 

6.00 

179 

D.  R.  Morgan  25276 

42 

8.25 

104 

Patrick  Stanford  25166 

98 

1.20 

208 

A.  Lopez  16685 

42 

3.00 

252 

C.  A.  Medean  7924 

326 

4.50 

55 

B.  M.  Coulter  17213 

419 

5.25 

41 

C.  Jones  23523 

419 

5.25 

41 

F.  Liner  18648 

298 

5.50 

184 

G.  C.  Hough  24258 

33 

2.00 

309 

A.  0.  Carney  35608 

33 

2.00 

309 

C.  H.  Carney  22873 

110 

2.50 

36 

F.  R.  Lowder  30078 

110 

6.50 

36 

F.  W.  Lowder  34755 

25 

3.00 

296 

E.  E.  Effinger  2  5442 

440 

8.00 

442 

P  E.  Morrison  32333 

81 

4.00 

42 

L.  J.  La  Bonte  29519 

WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  GOVERNED  THIS 
WAY? 

Mussolini,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  "Times,"  has  30,000  secret  police  doing  detec- 
tive work  to  head  off  anti-Fascist  developments. 
This  underground  army  appears  to  be  modeled  on 
the  Okrana  of  czarist  Russia,  and  certainly  works 
in  the  same  way. 

It  is  reported  to  pervade  all  ranks,  from  univer- 
sity circles  and  society  "swells"  to  day  laborers. 
The  men  against  whom  it  files  reports  are  arrested 
and  imprisoned  without  trial.  Sometimes  their 
families  are  told  that  the  aiTested  member  is  dead. 

Professor  Renzi,  head  of  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  one  of  the  chief  universities  in  Italy,  was  ar- 
rested" recently,  with  all  his  family.  The  other 
members  of  his  household  were  released,  but  Renzi 
was  reported  dead.  It  may  be  true,  though  he  was 
in  excellent  health  when  taken  into  custody. 

Employers  are  held  responsible  if  the  govern- 
ment discovered  that  anti-Fascist  doctrines  have 
"infected"  their  working  forces. 

Wouldn't  you  just  love  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment like  that? 

And  how  firmly  is  the  Fascist  regime  seated  if  it 
needs  30,000  spies  to  keep  it  in  the  saddle? 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Lahor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President— Geo.  T.  Moore,  2  510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer— Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

iBuckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395,  431  and 
443.    Chas.  J.  Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  442  and  460.    J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  1  66  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  815  Locust  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  392  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  i517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    F.  R.  Koop,  206  North  "N"  St.,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  5,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  20'9,  222,  259,  287,  336,  378  and  446.     Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  2  24,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246,  254 
and  334.    Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  259  and  287.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
305  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2nd  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380,  414  and  438.    Lige  Pearce,  205  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  46,  100,  244  and  308-  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.    Jack  Spiegel,  1613  W.  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  309  and  448.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Robert  B.  Hall,  66  Easton  Ave., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15  00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal    4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Membership  Books,  small    1.00 

Membership  Book  Clasp    1.25 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book   -35 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)  50 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)  50 

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinstatement  Receipts  35 

Constitutions,  each   15 


OF  SUPPLIES 

Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  |  .50 

Manuals   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamps   .50 

Ink  Pad  2^5 

Transfer,  per  pad  50 

Statement  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Arreara.ge  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     4  00  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     900  pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27-50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 

ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  Earl  Hannum,  1074  Summit  St. 
Tel.,  U-2  0  99-J. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.   m..  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  FRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712 
Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718  Wood- 

ward Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.,  7  to  9  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  4:00  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  every  Sat.,  2123  6th  Ave.  D.  B.  Allen, 
Box  34,  No.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Men.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N-  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.     Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
-    Locust  1956.    Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va.— Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'   Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree  Ave.  Phone, 
43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Sr.,  B.  A.,  Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J.  Chas. 
H.  Carey,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  Laurelhurst  Rd.,  R.  F.  D.  6, 
Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Market  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed., 
Lab.  Tem.    Geo.  Kettler,  717  E.  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

22  Muncie,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  302 

So.  Walnut  St.    Robt.  W.  Dunn,  715  Neely  Ave. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  Noble  6188. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec.  pro  tem.,  47 
Mason  St. 

2  6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
516  W.  California  Ave.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32nd  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Ycungstown,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

^ITVi  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Meets  Mon.,  Eagle  Hall,  28  So. 

Mich  Ave.  Bus-  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave. 
Phone,  Marine  4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw. 
Murphy,  206  No.  First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  258 4- J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

24  6  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  107 
E.  Glenn  Ave.,  Peoria  Hts.,  Peoria,  111. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  251/2  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Hobart  A.  East,  1721  Delaware 
St. 

41  Asheville,  N.  C. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  8  p.  m.,  C. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall.    C.  A.  Burnette,  114  Ashland  Ave. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S.  Harlan 
Ave. 

46  New  York  Citv. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Ex.  Bd..  1st  and  3rd 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs. 
Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield 
7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpent- 

ers' Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920 
Tappan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays,  B.  A.,  301  W.  Liberty 
St.    Home  phone  Jackson  8102. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.    E.  M.  Loucks,  452  3rd  St. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

caccianle,  14  66  Ney  Ave. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall. 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  2013  E. 
Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  No.  12th  St. 
Phone,  Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.   Ex.  Bd.  meets 

2d  and  4th  Fri.,  5  p.  m.  and  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7 
p.  m..  414  Lab.  Tem.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor 
Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m., 

Memphis  Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brink- 

meyer,  1084  Frank  PI. 
5  7  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  53  State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
59  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon-,  Prince 

Hall,  520  W.  State  St.    Geo.  W.  Manley,  1338  King 

Rd. 

62  New  Orleans,  La.- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Wed., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
hill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J.— Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab-  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  MacDonough,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Fairview  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd..  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St.     Phone,  Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave.  H. 
J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3.  Elmer 
L.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  3552  W.  66th  St 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa- — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — ^^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 

Lab  Tem.,  62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E. 
Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

4  6  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall.  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Plumbers' 

and  Electricians'  Hall.  B.  F.  Hawthorne,  1408  "L" 
St.    Tel.,  dial  22213. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall. 

Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

86  Pittsburg,  Kans. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tfem.,  4201/2  No.  Bdwy.  J.  L.  Garrison,  113 1/2  E.  6th 
St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Alex 
Watson,  562  Athol  Ave.     Phone,  Glencourt  6973. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concorn  St.  Alexander  Adams,  16  Chase  St.,  Meth- 
uen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167  Church 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert  Dear- 
love,  2  6  Cloverdale  Rd. 

98  Stockton,  Calif. — Meets  2d   Mon.,  122  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  Wed.,  520  Washington  St.,  Lab. 

Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  149  Broad  St.,  Suite  No. 
10.  Phone,  Jackson  2313. 
100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon.  eve.  W. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  Phone,  Market  2-8705  and  Fron- 
tenac  3-1615.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.    Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,  111. — Meets   1st  Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  315 
W.  14th  PI.    Phone,  658-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash- — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  112  Michigan  St.,  N.  W.  Roswell 
Vanderhoff,  115'9  Third  St.,  N.  W.    Phone,  84917. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  140  9 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  No.  '9.  Box 
1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose  Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1007  1/2  J  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  G.  E.  Brug- 
geman.  Box  331,  Manhattan,  111. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — ^^Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnson  St.    Elmer  T.  Popple,  936  Williamson  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.,  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,    la. — Meets    2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  T.  A.  Parsons,  1858  N.  13th  St. 
East. 
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116  Passaic,  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues-,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Chas.  V. 
Grant,  185  Trimble  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tern.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,   Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246%  Main 

St.     C.  H.  Cody,  107  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  Room 

526,  Centre  St.  Herbert  L.  Jones,  472  W.  Union  St., 
E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.    F.  J.  Duphiney,  40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  at  307  Market  Ave.  S. 

John  H.  Mumaw,  2512  Landscape,  N.  W. 

127  El   Paso,   Texas. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Mon.,    221  S. 

Oregon  St.,  Advocate  Bldg.  D.  L.  Northington,  1119 
No.  El  Paso  St. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  Act.  Sec,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m.,  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  P.  O.  Box  596. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.     F.  E.  Bundy,  1409  Stemmons  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets    1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St-  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  3151  Market  St. 
Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658 
21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St-  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Columbia  855. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A.  Wes- 
ley, 229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  Act.  Sec,  266  Hart- 
ford Ave.,  West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa.— Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab-  Tem. 
Frank  Russell,  1120  So.  State  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

Young,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  2d   and    4th   Fri.,    8    p.  m.. 

Carpenters'   Hall,   10121/2    So.   Tacoma  Ave.     C.  J. 
Lantz,  502  9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  let  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Nebr- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

E.  E.  Payne,  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 

gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 


165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Central  Labor  Hall, 

Clay  and  Lincoln  Way.     H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-, 

Beaver  St.    Robt.  C.  Johnston,  37  Alexdra  St. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.    N.  J.  Sims,  2142  Elm  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec. 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electric- 
ians' Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M. 
Olsted,  556  Main  St.,  Dalton,  Mass.    Phone,  59-R. 

180  Lansing,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  417  Va  N. 
Washin.gton  Ave.  Woody  Hall,  117  Moores  River 
Drive. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1503  Market  St.  P.  F.  Tucker,  100  Valley  View 
Ave.,  Pleasanton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Phone,  Woods- 
dale  595-R. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,   7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1230  Bitting  Ave. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Fri.,  3402  University  Ave.,  S.  E.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and 
4th  F^i.,  Room  305.  601  4th  Ave.,  So.  Mpls.  Tel., 
Atlantic  5774.  Walter  Frank,  3544  44th  Ave.  S., 
Mpls.,  Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 
194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff,  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A.  Sweet,  1923 
33rd  St.,  Molina,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  10  6  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.    Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 

C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs-,  2  p.  m.,  2  Rock  St. 

J.  T.  Doval,  2  Rock  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1717  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  514  W.  Spruce  St. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W-  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets    3d    Fri.,  Trade  Council 

Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

216  Mobile,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Good  Samari- 

tan's Hall,  Dearborn  St.  bet.  Dauphin  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Sts.    Wilson  Henderson,  703  Elmira  St. 
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217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  B.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,   Canada — T.   H.   Balrd,   453   llA  St., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  interveniag  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel,  R.  4,  Box  350.  Tel.,  Val- 
entine 22014. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  C.  Thompson,  6912  S.  Sheri- 
dan Rd. 

227  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  120  St. 

Burdick  St.    Fred  Babcock,  316  E.  Button  St. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 

Hall,  Admiral  and  Lewis  St.  W.  C.  Whitehead,  1345 
No.  Denver  St. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  150  8  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.  W.  M.  B.  Thiehoff,  1104  N. 
11th  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — Meets  Fri.,  8  p.  m-, 

Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sackman  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim,  3402 
Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oidfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope.  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.    H.  H.  Heater,  224  23d  St.    Tel.,  234-28. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  Mon- 

tana Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat..  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri-City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Cal. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave-  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.. 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  1208  McFerrin 
Ave. 

263  New   Brighton,   Pa. — Meets    2d   and   4th   Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St.,  Ambridge, 
Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Cal. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamiton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310 1/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  Sa-n  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 

Hall.  J.  A.  Brogan,  514  E.  Santa  Inez.  Phone,  San 
Mateo  325-R. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Lab.   Hall,  6 

Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,   Idaho. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5- 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  So.  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 

St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard  Place,  Coscob,  Conn. 
Phone,  Green  2772. 

287  Staunton,  111.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  City  Hall,  Gillespie, 

111.     Wm.  Corbett,  219  West  Oak  St.,  Gillespie,  HI. 
292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.     E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  34. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dleton.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  2302  South  Ninth  St.  Chas. 
Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629  S.  10th  St.    Phone  4368-J. 

300  Bakersfleld,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  Rl,  Box  8-F. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Lawr- 
ence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

307  Boulder,   Colo. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  Room  9,  Boulder  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  John  B. 
Aumick,  R-1,  Box  16. 

308  New  York   City,  N.  Y. — Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

309  Jamestown,    N.    Y. — Meets    2d    and    4th    Tues.,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  515  E.  22d  St. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8th  and 
Walnut  St.,  Printers'  Hall.  E.  V.  McCabe,  10  Mary 
St.    Phone,  2495  Black. 

315  Montreal,  Quebec. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Monu- 
ment National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Domininue. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  128  Milton  St.,  Phone  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  2131/2  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Vet- 
erans' Hall,  Doaglas  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster 
Dr.,  Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

334  Salem,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  145  Essex  St.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave., 
Beverly,  Mass. 

336  Quincy,  111. — ^Mets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  8181/2  No.  5th  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway-    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  16th  St. 

345  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33rd  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  202 
.H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry  Singles,  B.  A.,  28  Hard- 
ing Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

348  Manchester,  N.  H. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  at  21  Winter  St. 
Edw.  Cox,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  8,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 

Bldg.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Clayton 
Hoffman,  P.  T.,  1558  Jackson  Ave. 

351  St.    Catherines,    Ont.,    Canada. — Meets    2d    and  4th 

Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.    Frank  Boston,  Gen.  Del. 
3  53  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.     C.  H.  Ken- 
yon.  1924  11th  St.     Phone,  29169. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets   1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd,  Box  91.  Res.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave. 
Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.    Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 

Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 
35  9  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.     Edmund  C.  Kagan,   34  Webb  St., 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  last  Wed.,  A.  O.  F.  Hall, 

118  Dundas  St.     Sam  Miller,  863  Adelaide  St. 
364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed-,  Tletz  Hotel,  7th  and 

Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 
371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 

3d  Ave.    L.  W.  Brenner,  1214  E.  Portland. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 
■     114  N.  Market.    Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 

physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Ortega  St.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas 
St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — ^Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1712  Trade 
St.    Phone,  2049-J. 

381  Kokomo,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m., 

1025  So.  Elizabeth  St.  J.  W.  Dotson,  1025  S.  Eliza- 
beth St. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 

Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 

Washington  St.    B.  A.  Barrenger,  886  Main  St. 
388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.    Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 

Cherry  St. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    Plione  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.     J.  J.  Moreland,  614  Torle  Ave, 

395  Warren,   Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,    31 1/2  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

397  Helena,  Mont. — Meets   1st   and   3d  Sun.,  Lab.  Hall. 

Marion  F.  Williams,  721  Broadway. 

398  Gleiidale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 

Hall,  134  Mi  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverne  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  7221/2  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp.  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 
411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  House. 

A.  J.  Kelley,  326  Sherman  St.,  Box  663,  Mayfield. 

Calif.    Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 
413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.     Chas.  A.  Brown, 

No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont. — Meets  1st  Wed.     Ovila  Allen,  23  Du- 

rocher  St.,  Eastview. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  CranflU,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

431  Mansfield.  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  210  E.  Third 
St.  J.  F.  McLarnan,  401  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1  p.  m..  Painters' 

Hall,  517  Louisiana  Ave.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

436  Janesville,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  13  So. 

Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettinger,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1320  N.  Wash- 
ington St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2nd  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 
43  9  Windsor.  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4t'h  Mon.,  3 

Oullette  Ave.     P.  G.  Frith,  995  Arthur  Rd.,  East 

Windsor,  Ont. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415 1/2 
West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach.  Cal.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.    W.  C.  Chappell,  P.  O.  Box 
286,  Brilliant,  O. 
446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St- 

448  Buffalo,  N.  Y— Meets    2d   and   4th   Wed..  Schmitt's 

Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.  Robt.  B.  Hall,  66 
Easton  Ave.    Phone,  Fillmore  7761-W. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 

Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 
p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Gardenia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo. 
E.  Harbold,  Box  82.  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Hickey's 
Bros.  Hall,  Palm  and  Main  Sts.  B.  W.  Johnson,  422 
Harvard  Blvd.,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria.  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 

Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

475  San  Angelo,  Texas. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 

Wright,  Box  1362,  Big  Springs,  Texas. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall.  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  47  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 
and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Box  416,  414  W. 
7th  St. 


A  Book 
No  Lather 
Can  Afford 
To  Be  Without- 


START  THE  YEAR  RIGHT 

By  Securing  a  Copy  of 

Lathers'  Craft  Problem  & 
Reference  Book 


The  only  book  in  print  that  explains  and  illus- 
trates the  laying  out  and  erection  of  work  for 
lathers  in  a  practical  manner. 

You  do  not  need  a  college  education  to  under- 
stand the  contents  of  this  book.  The  average 
lather  can  understand  everything  it  contains. 

Its  usefulness  for  ready  reference,  time  saving 
methods  and  self  explanatory  diagrams  make  it 
indispensable  to  the  progressive  journeyman  and 
ambitious  apprentice. 

PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 
4005  Lexington  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Here's  An 
Unusual  Offer! 

U'^^  Partition 
Handbook 

Now  35c 


For  a  limited  time,  we  will  fill  all  orders  for  the  Partition 
Handbook  at  only  35  cents.  (You  save  65  cents.)  In  this 
book  we  have  invested  over  $20,000  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  engaged  in  the  construction  industry  the  advan- 
tages of  solid  metal  lath  and  plaster  partitions.  The  book  is 
packed  full  of  practical  information,  sketches  and  diagrams, 
much  of  it  supplied  by  members  of  your  craft. 

This  Special  Offer  Made  to 
Lathers  and  Plasterers  Only 

This  offer  is  made  to  lathers  and  plasterers  only.  We  must 
take  a  loss  on  each  book  sold.  But  we  are  willing  to  do  this 
in  the  interest  of  the  craft.  We  believe  that  if  you  and  your 
business  agent  read  this  book  carefully  and  then  bring  the 
advantages  of  solid  metal  lath  and  plaster  partitions  before 
architects  and  builders,  that  thousands  of  additional  yards 
of  lathing  and  plastering  can  be  added  to  the  1931  totals. 
Many  locals  have  done  exactly  that  —  and  increased  both 
employment  and  income. 

Write  for  your  book  today,  enclosing  35  cents  in  stamps. 
Mention  that  you  are  a  lather. 

The 

National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
In  which  are  co-operating: 
Berger  Manufacturing  Company    ....    Canton,  Ohio 
Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Cos.  .    .  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Kalman  Steel  Company  Chicago,  III. 

Milcor  Steel  Company  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Penn  Metal  Company  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Truscon  Steel  Company  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company   .    .       Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Metal  Lath  For  Better  Plastering 


Protection 

through 

Trade  Union  Group  Insurance 

with 

The  UNION  LABOR 
Life  Insurance  Company 

SOUND  INSURANCE  AT  LOW  COST 
Buy  Insurance  through  your  Own  Organization 
LET  THE  EMPLOYER  PAY  WAGES 

ANY  Unions  obtain  f  1000  of  life  insurance  for  each 
member  at  a  rate  of  less  than  $1.00  per  month.  Figure 
for  yourself  how  long  it  would  take  you  at  $1.00  per 
month  to  pay  for  even  half  as  much  as  the  insurance  com- 
pany agrees  to  pay  in  case  of  your  death.  Bring  this  subject 
up  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  your  Union. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


^^^^^ 
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'The  Injury  to  One  Is  the  Concern  of  All" 
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No.  140 

CALIFORNIA  HEAD 

Patenti  H  -     -    =  1925 


Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

L.   A.   SAYRE  CO. 


334  Mulberry  Street 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


/UFKiN 

TAPES  andRULES 


t^^^ir  1  \ 

]  ,-i  ,  1  6  ,   1  7      1 S "  "1 

"RED  END"  RULES,  illustrated  above,  are  the 
best  folding  wood  rules  on  the  market.  Hard 
enamel  finish,  brass  strike  plates  and  rust-proof 
spring  joints  make  them  mo.st  serviceable.  New 
type  lock  joints  longer  maintain  the  accuracy  and 
firmness  of  a  new  rule. 

.ALUMINUM  RULES,  same  in  general  design  as 
wood  rules  above,  are  light  weight,  rust-proof, 
and  of  sturdy  onstruction. 

>IEASURIXG  TAPES,  steel  and  woven,  are  offered 
in  all  standard  patterns. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  11 

TM£/(/FHINffUL£Co 

SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 
106  LaFayette  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W-O-I  Concrete  NaUs 

FOR  CORNER  BEADS 

■Ihe    Ori'jinal    IJardmcd    Nail  Which. 
.MAKK  Drives  Into  JJiird  Concrete.  I'at.  No. 

1060142 

Look  for  Urgistcred  Tradi-  Mark  on  the  Nail  Head 
Special  2V2  Lbs.  Corner  Bead  Nails,  including  Punch, 
$1.00  Prepaid 
Avirage  Numljir  Nulls  Per  Pound  ;!00. 

One  Punch  FREE 
  with  100  Lb.  order. 

W-O-I  Magnetized  Punch 

Use   W-O-I   Magnetized   Punch    for   starting  W-O-I 
Corner  Bead  Nails  into  hard  concrete. 

3345  N.  Lincoln  St. 
Chicago,  DJ. 


W-O-I  Products  Co. 


MATTHEWS  TIE  WIRE 

11     Matthews  Con- 
3     Crete  Stub  Nails 

^    i^"-l%"  lengths 

^  18  Ga.  Gal.    Cut  28" 

WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  June  7,  1907 
215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

COMPLETE   LINE  OF  METAL  PRODUCTS  FOR 
METAL  LATHING 
Corner,  base,  bull  nose  beads,  etc.    3"  and  6"  clip, 
galvanized  wire,  staples,  nails,  crimped  furring,  hot 
and  cold  rolled  channels,  metal  lath,  tee  Iron  flats 
and  pencil  rods. 


Has  unliiiiiKd  ada|,l:il.ilit.v  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  Weight  12  pounds.    Fully  guaranteed.    -Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 

fied. Write  for  cirrular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  jiost.  2'/c  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

ce  IJeiivered— I.  S.  A..  East  of  Kockies,  $21.00;  Kocky  .Mountains  and  West. 
821.75;    Foreien    Shipments.    »20.3O;    Ba«i*    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

5-49    Temple   Avenue  Detroit,  Jlich. 


THE  LATHER 


Fireproof  Gypsum  Lath 

makes  it  easy  to  do  good  jobs 


good  jobs.  They  recognize  its  superiority  and  than  to  any  other  type  of  lath.  The  strong 
prefer  Rocklath  because  they  find  it  can  be  fibre  covering  provides  uniform  suction, 
apphed  easily  and  quickly.  The  cost  of  the  completed  Rocklath  job  is  no 


Red  Top  Rocklath  scores  and  cuts  cleanly  more  than  jobs  in  which  ordinary  lath  is  used, 
without  waste  or  splinters.  Uniform  in  thick-  Rocklath  comes  in  stout  bundles  that  protect  it  in 
ness  and  light  in  weight,  lathers  can  handle  transit  and  on  the  job.  Identify  it  by  the  distinc- 
and  erect  it  easily  and  in  minimum  time.        tive  trade-mark.  United  States  Gypsum  Company, 

Red  Top  Rocklath  does  not  ex-  Dept.  463,  300  West  Adams  Street.  Sole 

pand  or  contract.  Tests  show  that  gyp-  T  T.  C!  distributors  for  Canada,  Canadian 
sum  plaster  bonds  more  tightly  to  it     ^jsi!^^    Gypsum  Company,  Limited,  Toronto. 

RED     TOP  ROCKLATH 

THE     FIRE  PROOF  LATH 


THE  LATHER 


\^>(elotex  Lath  is  a  power- 
ful factor  in  eliminating  the  competition 
of  plaster  substitutes  ....  because  it 
provides  insulation  at  no  extra  cost 
.  .  .  .  and  in  addition,  a  perfect  bond 
with  plaster.  That  is  why  we  say 
"it  is  to  your  own  interest  to  boost 
Celotex  Lath". 

The  Celotex  Company,  919  North  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  Can- 
ada: Alexander  Murray  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal.  Sales  distributors  through- 
out the  World. 

INSULATING  CANE  BOARD 

LATH 

The  word  Celotex  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  the  tradenurk  of  and 
idicates  manufacture  by  The  Celotex  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Buy  American  Made  Goods,  Is  Labor  Slogan 

Campaign  tor  Promotion  of  Domestic  Output  Launched  By  Tariff 
Group  Headed  By  Matthew  Woll 


JN  an  effort  to  help  eliminate  the  present  industrial 

depression  and  consequent  unemployment  of 
American  workers  the  American  Wage  Earners'  Pro- 
tective Conference,  the  tariff  group  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  of  which  Matthew  Woll  is 
president,  voted  on  Wednesday  to  inaugurate  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  bring  about  the  purchase  of 
American-made  goods. 

The  slogan  adopted  was  "Help  American  Labor — 
Buy  American  Made  Goods."  The  program  adopted 
calls  upon  all  organized  wage  earners,  their  friends 
and  sympathizers  to  purchase  American-made  goods. 

A  similar  demand  will  be  made  upon  the  national 
government,  the  governors  of  the  various  states  and 
the  mayors  of  cities  and  the  heads  of  our  national, 
state  and  city  departments  that  they  specify  in  the 
contracts  which  they  let  for  supplies  that  the  goods 
be  the  product  of  American  labor. 

Want  Letter  Slogan 

President  Hoover  and  Postmaster  General  Brown 
will  be  asked  to  have  the  post  office  department 
place  in  the  cancellation  stamp,  used  on  all  letters 
passing  through  the  mails,  the  slogan,  "Help  Amer- 
ican Labor — Buy  American-Made  Goods." 

In  reporting  upon  this  subject  President  Woll 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  and 
Cuban  governments,  among  others,  used  the  post 
office  cancellation  stamp  as  a  medium  to  promote 
the  purchase  of  the  products  of  their  respective 
countries  and  further  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  method  of  promoting  the  trade  of  foreigii 
countries  is  being  used  to  influence  American  buyers. 

The  conference  gave  considerable  attention  to 


present  patent  and  trade  mark  laws  and  the  prac- 
tices carried  on  at  present.  President  Woll  reported 
that  America  was  the  only  individual  country  which 
permitted  the  products  protected  by  patent  and  trade 
mark  registration  to  be  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  was  voted  to  call  upon  Congress  for  amend- 
ment to  the  patent  laws  which  would  protect  Amer- 
ican labor  and  industries  from  unscrupulous  foreign 
dominations  by  means  of  our  trade  mark  and  patent 
laws. 

"The  American  people  have  it  within  their  means 
to  eliminate  the  present  deplorable  conditions  with 
so  many  millions  of  honest  and  willing  American 
workers  unable  to  secure  employment,"  President 
Woll  said  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  "If,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  labor  program  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  unemployment  the  American  people  will  but 
insist  upon  purchasing  goods  that  are  the  products 
of  American  labor,  the  wheels  of  American  industry 
will  soon  be  whirling  again.  Many  of  our  people 
have  injured  themselves  and  American  labor  in  gen- 
eral by  purchasing  imported  goods.  Many  short 
sighted  American  business  men,  interested  solely 
in  securing  the  largest  possible  profits,  have  be  on  ad- 
vocating the  purchasing  of  the  products  of  foreign 
workers  in  preference  to  American-made  goods. 
This  un-American  practice  has  resulted  in  a  cur- 
tailed purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
ican wage  workers,  the  backbone  at  all  times  of 
American  prosperity. 

"Quite  aside  from  the  profits  involved  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  American  market  be  supplied  with  the 
products  of  American  labor." 
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//  /  should  die  to-night. 
My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place, 
And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair; 
And,  laying  snow-white  flowers  against  my  hair. 
Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness. 
And  fold  my  hands  ivith  lingering  caress — 
Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night! 

If  I  should  die  to-night. 
My  friends  would  call  to  mind,  with  loving  thought. 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hands  had  wrought; 
Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said; 
Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped; 
The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride, 
My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside. 
And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night. 
Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more  to  me. 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefully; 
The  eyes  that  chilt  me  with  averted  glance 
W ould  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance. 
And  soften,  in  the  old  familiar  way; 
For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  unconscious  clay? 
So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all,  to-night. 

Oh,  friends,  I  pray  to-night, 
Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow — 
The  way  is  lonely;  let  me  feel  them  now. 
Think  gently  of  me;  I  am  travel-worn; 
My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 
Forgive,  oh,  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead! 
When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  slmll  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 

—BELLE  E.  SMITH. 

Brother  John  H.  Bell 


JT  is  with  a  feehng  of  sadness  that  we  have  learned 
of  the  death  of  former  President  John  H.  Bell, 
after  a  brief  illness  of  Bright's  disease,  at  his  lato 
home  in  Corning,  Calif.,  on  February  15th,  1931. 
Brother  Bell  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  April,  1876. 

Brother  Bell  has  been  identified  with  the  lathing 
industry  practically  all  of  his  life,  having  learned 
the  trade  of  metal  lathing  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Metallic  Lathers' 
Local  Union  of  New  York  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  International  Union,  and  worked  in  that  local- 
ity during  the  early  part  of  1899,  when  he  left  New 
York  and  went  to  Mexico  City  to  work  on  a  large  job, 
remaining  there  until  some  time  in  1901,  when  he 
went  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

At  this  time  in  San  Francisco,  the  Iron  Workers' 
organization  did  all  light  iron  furring  in  connec- 
tion with  metal  lathing,  and  Brother  Bell  upon  his 
arrival  in  San  Francisco  immediately  began  a  cam- 
paign to  have  this  work  turned  over  to  the  lathers, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  it  properly  belongs. 

Brother  Bell  was  for  a  number  of  years  Business 
Agent  of  Local  Union  No.  65  and  it  was  through 
his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  lathers  on  the 
West  Coast  that  the  Denver  Convention  of  the 
Building  Trades  Department  held  in  the  year  1908, 
decided  that  all  light  iron  work  used  in  connection 
with  lathing  and  plastering  would  be  conceded  un- 
qualifiedly to  our  organization.  This  action  upon 
the  part  of  the  Denver  Convention  of  the  Building 


Trades  Department,  brought  this  particular  class 
of  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  members  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  had  been  formerly  done 
by  the  members  of  the  House  Smith's  Union,  espe- 
cially in  and  around  San  Francisco. 

Brother  Bell  was  a  member  of  Local  Union  No. 
65  when  it  became  affiliated  with  the  International 
Union  in  1903.  Brother  Bell  came  as  a  delegate 
from  Local  Union  No.  65  to  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  the  International  Union,  which  was  held  during 
the  month  of  October  1907,  and  was  at  this  Conven- 
tion elected  to  the  office  of  First  Vice  President, 
which  he  had  held  continuously  until  January  1926, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  our  Inter- 
national Union, 

In  the  death  of  Brother  Bell,  we  have  lost  a  loyal 
member  and  true  friend,  and  up  until  his  recent  ill- 
ness, a  hard  and  tireless  worker  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
ternational Union. 

Brother  Bell  was  buried  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  his  funeral  having  been 
held  on  Thursday,  February  19th,  Vice  President  C. 
J.  Haggerty  representing  the  International  Union  at 
the  funeral. 

On  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  International 
Union,  I  desire  to  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
condolence  to  Mrs.  Bell  and  their  daughter,  Ruth, 
and  all  other  relatives  in  their  sad  hour  of  bereave- 
ment. 

MAY  PEACE  AND  LOVE  BE  WITH  OUR 
DEPARTED  BROTHER. 
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All  Slave  Labor  Products  Should 
Be  Banned  At  Once! 

By  CHESTER  M.  WRIGHT 


gTRANGE  as  it  seems,  there  remains  a  good  deal 
of  slavery  in  the  world.  Instead  of  diminishing 
it  seems  to  be  increasing. 

Those  who  like  to  think  in  precise  terms  divide 
into  many  classifications  that  condition  of  involun- 
tary servitude  that  may  be  roughly  called  slavery. 

There  is  chattel  slavery,  enforced  labor,  inden- 
tured labor  and  involuntary  labor  for  alleged  debt. 
These  in  turn  may  be  divided  into  sub-classifications. 
Those  not  so  precise  about  the  matter  will  do  well 
to  call  the  whole  range  outright  slavery  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

United  States  Moving  Toward 
Ban  on  All  Forced  Labor  Goods 

The  United  States  Government  has  enacted  a  law 
that  gives  states  the  right  to  forbid  or  regulate  the 
sale  of  convict  made  goods  within  their  borders. 
That  is  another  form  of  labor  generally  involuntary, 
which  is  to  say  that  most  prisoners  would  not  be 
working  in  prisons  if  they  had  their  way  about  it. 
They  are  made  to  work  in  prisons,  generally  rightly, 
but  we  are  taking  their  products  generally  out  of 
competition  with  those  of  free  labor. 

Congi-ess  has  declared  that  after  next  January 
no  foreign  products  made  by  enforced  labor  may  en- 
ter the  country  under  any  circumstances.  We  are 
moving  toward  elimination  of  products  of  all  invol- 
untary labor  from  competition  with  American  work- 
ers.  But  we  are  moving  too  slowly. 

Congress,  when  it  enacted  the  laws  already  de- 
scribed, did  not  know  the  extent  of  involuntary 
labor,  though  it  could  have  known.  All  Congress- 
men, despite  what  they  say,  are  not  well  informed. 
Some  are  not  even  intelligent  enough  to  become  well 
informed,  even  if  some  power  could  drive  them  to 
want  to  be  well  informed. 

Soviet  Products  Are  Entering 
United  States  in  Great  Quantities 

Vast  quantities  of  soviet  products  are  made  by 
forced  labor  and  vast  quantities  of  these  forced-la- 
bor products  are  entering  the  United  States  to  be 
sold  in  competition  with  American  labor.  Our  Con- 
gress has  had  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
condition  in  soviet  Russia.  It  would  seem  as  if  no 
intelligent  person  could  escape  this  information. 
Most  intelligent  persons,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
not  escaped  it. 

The  British  Government,  which  has  shown  much 
love  for  the  red  Soviets,  has  compiled  a  great  deal 
of  information  about  involuntary  labor  in  Russia. 


Some  of  our  Congressmen  might  look  up  the  facts 
in  possession  of  Mr.  MasDonald's  government. 

The  Soviets  are  forcing  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  men  to  work  against  their  will,  under  the  most 
brutal  driving,  in  the  utmost  misery,  for  no  reason 
except  that  these  men  hate  the  autocracy  of  the 
Soviets.  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Hoover — if  he  had  the  pow- 
er and  were  so  brutal — put  every  Democrat  in  a 
chain  gang  and  forced  him  to  work  making  products 
which  Mr.  Hoover's  government  could  sell  cheaply 
at  a  great  profit  in  nations  that  do  not  have  forced 
labor. 

Russia  Leads  in  Exports 
Of  Forced  Labor  Products 

Italy  has  forced  labor  and  in  Africa  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it.  There  is  forced  labor  on  the  great 
Island  of  Madagascar.  But  Russia  pours  into  Amer- 
ican markets  more  of  the  products  of  forced,  or 
slave,  labor  than  any  other  country  . 

The  American  Treasury  Department,  which  now 
can  stop  imports  made  by  convict  labor,  seems  to 
be  as  delicate  about  treading  on  soviet  toes  as  the 
State  Department  is  about  offending  Mr.  Mussolini. 
It  will  not,  it  esmescmfwyp  cmfwyp  cmfwyp  cmfw 
It  will  not,  it  seems,  take  the  facts  when  they  are 
handed  along.  The  Treasury  Department  must  have 
the  facts  rammed  down  its  throat  befort  it  will  ad- 
mit their  presence. 

What  is  needed  is  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law  that  will  at  once  shut  out  all  other  products 
made  by  all  kinds  of  forced  labor,  not  waiting  for 
next  January. 

More  U.  S.  Goods  Are  Bought, 
Sooner  Employment  Will  Gain 

There  are  nearly  six  millions  of  unemployed  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  more  American  pro- 
duction bought  by  Americans  the  sooner  employ- 
ment will  improve. 

While  six  million  Americans  are  unemployed — 
nearly  six  million — America  has  no  business  admit- 
ting to  American  markets  the  products  of  forced 
labor  sent  here  by  other  countries,  or  brought  here 
by  American  owners  of  plantations,  shops,  mines, 
mills  or  forests  where  forced  labor  is  used. 

Americans  ought  to  do  these  things,  regardless 
of  what  Congress  does: 

They  ought  to  demand  American  made  goods  at 
all  times. 

They  ought  to  go  far  out  of  their  way  to  get  Amer- 
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ican  made  goods — for  those  on  this  continent  the 
goods  of  their  country,  as  far  as  possible. 

They  ought  to  demand  a  ban  on  importation  of 
all  goods  made  by  forced  labor  of  every  kmd,  re- 
gardless of  what  kind  of  political  despotism  is  hit 
or  pretends  offense. 

Americans  Should  Get  Down 
To  Economic  Base  of  Things 

They  ought  thus  to  get  down  to  the  economic  base 
of  things,  which  would  be  a  big  lesson  to  politicians 


who  often  get  to  thinking  of  strange  things  for 
strange  reasons. 

Doing  these  things  would  strike  a  blow  for  free- 
dom in  the  slave  countries,  like  Russia  and  Liberia, 
and  would  strike  a  blow  at  unemployment  in  our 
own  country.  Those  who  have  dollars  to  spend,  for 
tunately  can  help  fight  injustice  and  unemployment 
at  the  same  time — and  get  their  money's  worth  in 
goods  while  doing  so.  LET  AMERICAN  MONEY 
BE  SPENT  FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  AT 
HOME ! 


Jobless  "Vets"  in  War  Togs  Plead  for 
Cash  Payment 


^CITATION  for  immediate  cash  payment  of  the 
soldiers'  bonus  as  a  measure  of  unemployment 
relief  flared  with  renewed  vigor  during  the  week. 

It  was  given  a  dramatic  touch  when  500  jobless 
veterans,  headed  by  the  American  flag  and  a  band, 
marched  to  the  Capitol.  Many  of  them  had  paraded 
those  same  streets  in  1917  when  they  marched  ofi: 
to  the  World  War,  amid  the  plaudits  of  immense 
crowds. 

They  presented  an  appealing  and  pathetic  spec- 
tacle, with  their  tarnished  war  trappings,  medals 
for  valor  and  pinched  faces  denoting  under-nourish- 
ment. 

Mellon  Prompt  With  Veto 

The  veterans  were  received  at  the  Capitol  by  Pat- 
man  of  Texas,  an  exservice  man,  and  others  who  are 
attempting  to  force  consideration  of  legislation 
which  has  been  bottled  up  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  administration's  response  came  through  Sec- 
retary Mellon,  who  rushed  into  print  with  a  state- 
ment that  adoption  of  the  Garner  bill  "would  have 
far-reaching  consequences  in  its  effect  on  the 
finances  of  the  nation  and  on  our  general  economic 
situation."  He  declared  it  would  require  an  out- 
lay of  $2,100,000,000. 

Tells  Way  to  Get  Action 

There  are  50  bills  in  the  House  calling  for  cash 
payments.  One  by  Garner  of  Texas  gives  soldiers 
an  option  to  cash  their  bonus  certificates  at  their 
value  when  issued,  with  4  per  cent  compound  inter- 
est. 

The  Patman  bill  would  permit  soldiers  to  cash 
certificates  at  their  matured  value.  Its  adoption, 
Patman  says,  would  put  $3,400,000  in  circulation. 

Gamer  replied  that  Mellon's  estimate  was  a  bil- 
lion dollars  off  the  mark.  The  Texan  followed  up 
this  statement  with  a  dramatic  appeal  to  members 
of  the  House  to  ignore  party  lines  and  unite  to  force 
action. 


'  There  are  150  men  and  women  on  the  Democratic 
side  who  want  to  consider  this  legislation,"  he  de- 
clared. "If  75  Republicans  will  join  us  we  will  find 
a  way,  rule  or  no  rule." 

Garner  said  he  was  denied  the  floor  by  Hawley  of 
Oregon  when  he  asked  recognition  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  consideration  of  bonus  legis- 
lation. 

This  unprecedented  action  by  Chairman  Hawley, 
Garner  said,  was  an  insult  to  13  members  of  the 
committee  who  had  signed  a  petition  asking  it  to 
act. 

Caraway  Demands  Action 

Schafer  of  Wisconsin,  a  former  La  Folletete  Pro- 
gressive who  is  now  supporting  the  "Old  Guard," 
"ran  out"  on  the  veterans  and  ridiculed  the  cash 
payment  proposal. 

Caraway  of  Arkansas  called  up  in  the  Senate  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  Finance  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  his  bill  for  cashing  bonuses, 
but  was  persuaded  not  to  press  it. 

Smoot  of  Utah,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, declared  the  bill  would  be  considered  on  January 
24.  A  majority  may  be  willing  to  report  it  out  with 
amendments,  he  said. 

Unless  it  does  so.  Caraway  said  he  is  prepared  to 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  discharge  motion  and  predicted 
its  adoption. 

Information  reaches  Washington  that  regional 
offices  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  are  "staggering" 
under  a  flood  of  appUcations  for  relief  from  jobless 
soldiers. 

Red  Cross  officials  at  New  York  declare  they  are 
having  difficulty  in  providing  relief.  "The  longer 
these  veterans  must  wait  for  their  claims  to  go 
through  the  greater  drain  on  us  for  money  to  keep 
them  from  starving,"  one  official  said. 

W.  J.  Rauschkolb,  commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  New  Jersey,  asserts  that  "at  least 
90  per  cent  of  our  members  need  the  money  now." 
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Labor  Holds  Wickersham  Report  Is  Forward  Step 

Distinct  Progress  Registered  Toward 
Vanity  and  Temperance 


JJOWEVER  confusing  it  may  seem,  the  report  of 
the  Wickersham  Commission  registers  distinct 
progress  in  the  return  to  sanity  and  temperance," 
declai'es  a  report  submitted  to  President  William 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  Ira 
M.  Ornbum,  secretary  of  the  Labor's  Committee  for 
Modification  of  the  Volstead  Act,  after  careful  study 
of  the  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Hoover. 

"In  accordance  with  the  understanding  that  a  re- 
port be  submitted  dealing  with  the  Wickersham 
Commission's  report,  we  have  studied  that  report, 
together  with  the  individual  opinions  of  the  com- 
missioners," said  Mr.  Ornburn's  report  to  President 
Green.  "While  we  join  in  the  belief  that  the  com- 
missioners might  well  have  come  to  a  more  harmon- 
ious position,  we  nevertheless  cannot  fail  to  be  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  fact  that  so  many  seem  to  have 
overlooked,  which  is  that  of  the  11  commissioners 
only  two  can  fairly  be  said  to  stand  unreservedly 
for  the  present  condition. 

Majority  for  Change 

"All  the  commissioners  except  two  recommended 
some  form  of  change,  ranging  from  modification  to 
absolute  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  the  vast  majority — perhaps 
a  totally  unexpected  majority — record  themselves 
as  in  favor  of  our  position  as  the  minimum  change 
that  can  be  made  toward  a  restoration  of  that  sanity 
and  decency  of  life  desired  by  most  of  the  thinking 
people  of  our  country. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
report  itself,  by  holding  that  if  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  is  changed  it  should  be  changed  to  give 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit,  is  a  dis- 
tinct advance,  because  by  so  recommending  the  com- 
mission itself  takes  most  serious  account  of  the 
present  intolerable  conditions  and  suggests  that  per- 
haps a  change  in  the  amendment  may  be  found  nec- 
essaiy. 

State  of  Mind  Revealed 

"The  commissioners  in  their  own  statements  re- 
veal their  state  of  mind  even  more  fully.  'In  my 
opinion  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  should  be  re- 
pealed,' says  Newton  D.  Baker.  'I  am  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  favor  an  immediate  change," 
says  Ada  L.  Comstock.  Judge  William  S.  Kenyon 
favors  some  further  trial,  but  then  declares  for  mod- 
ification of  the  amendment.  William  I.  Grubb  also 
favors  some  further  trial,  but  reveals  his  state  of 
mind  by  saying  that  'so  long  as  the  majority  of  the 


people  do  not  observe  it  (prohibition),  the  law  is 
powerless  to  enforce  it  .  .  .'  Monte  L.  Lemann 
frankly  saw  no  alternative  except  outright  repeal. 
Frank  J.  Loesch  urged  revision  of  the  amendment, 
giving  as  one  reason  the  desire  to  destroy  'the  mur- 
derous, criminal  organizations  flourishing  over  the 
country  upon  the  enormous  profits  made  in  the  boot- 
leg liquor  traffic' 

"Chairman  Wickersham,  while  holding  out  for 
further  trial  of  the  present  amendment,  with 
strengthened  laws,  at  least  seems  to  concede  the  pos- 
sibility of  later  changing  his  mind,  because  he  points 
out  that  he  'thinks'  that  if  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment were  to  be  submitted  to  the  States  in  an  off 
year  it  'might  remove  the  issue  from  party  politics.' 
Changes  of  opinion  frequently  begin  in  such  con- 
cessions. 

"Dean  Roscoe  Pound  finds  that  fundamental  dif- 
ficulties can  be  reached  only  by  a  revision  of  the 
amendment.  Henry  W.  Anderson  urged  revision  to 
permit  government  controlled  sales  and  said  he  could 
not  recommend  further  trial  of  the  existing  amend- 
ment. 

"Kenneth  Mackintosh  believes  the  proposal  of 
Commissioner  Anderson  'seems  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation  more  adequately  than  any  other 
that  has  been  so  far  suggested,'  and  declares  his 
belief  that  the  time  'for  the  next  step'  has  arrived. 

"Judge  Paul  J.  McCormick  thinks  solution  would 
be  hastened  by  finding  out  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  by  direct  submission  of  a  repeal  amendment. 
'I  favor  and  recommend  such  action,'  he  tersely  says, 

All  Agree  Action  Is  Needed 

"Here,  I  believe,  we  have  offered  the  essence  of 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners.  Concededly  there 
is  grat  confusion  among  them  as  to  precisely  what 
should  be  done.  But  it  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  say  that  the  overwhelming  agreement  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  change  is  the 
most  important  contribution  toward  solution  that 
has  corne  to  us  since  this  crime-breaking,  freedom- 
destroying  condition  was  born  out  of  a  state  of  mind 
thrown  out  of  its  course  by  the  World  War. 

"It  is  encouraging  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report  the  fact  to  you  so  soon  after  the  action 
of  the  executive  council  announced  by  you  during 
these  meetings,  looking  toward  the  organizing  of 
our  forces  for  a  concentrated,  constructive  and  final 
campaign  for  modification,  true  American  temper- 
ance and  a  return  to  a  proper  concept  of  freedom 
under  the  American  Constitution." 
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"RIDING    BOX  CARS" 

By  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON,  No.  13084 


Continued  From  February  Issue 

J  LEFT  Breckenridge,  Minn,  the  same  morning  for 
Fergus  Falls,  as  I  had  heard  there  was  some 
building  being  done  there.  Arrived  at  Fergus 
Falls  only  to  find  that  the  work  in  question  had  al- 
ready been  completed.  Met  a  small  town  lather 
there  and  he  told  me  about  Boulder  Dam  going  to 
be  good,  so  I  said  I  knew  that  as  I  had  a  job  putting 
up  a  suspended  ceiling  over  the  canyon  just  as  soon 
as  the  finances  loosen  up  a  bit. 

I  went  back  to  Breckenridge,  as  I  was  only  25 
miles  away  from  the  main  line  of  the  Great  North- 
em  Road.  Went  over  to  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota, 
and  on  to  Fargo.  I  looked  up  the  lathers  in  Fargo 
and  found  three  men  working,  and  they  were  quite 
busy,  but  they  did  not  need  me.  Maybe  they  were 
doing  the  work  too  cheap,  and  this  was  true  as  I 
found  out  later.  There  was  no  local  in  Fargo.  I 
also  went  on  a  job  just  finished  by  some  brother 
from  Minneapohs,  Minn.  One  man  was  left  to  do  the 
odds  and  ends,  namely.  Brother  Phoenix.  I  had  a 
talk  with  him  and  then  got  ready  to  leave. 

This  time  I  took  the  Northern  Pacific  for  James- 
town, North  Dakota.  Got  there  sometime  on  a 
Monday  morning.  Went  to  the  jungles  to  wash  up, 
shave,  and  eat  my  breakfast  of  coffee,  bacon  and 
bread.  I  then  went  to  look  the  town  over,  but  did 
not  find  a  job  or  a  lather,  so  I  left  that  day  for 
Bismark,  North  Dakota,  but  did  not  stop  until  I 
got  to  Glendive,  Montana. 

In  going  thru  Dakota  the  ponds  were  filled  with 
millions  of  small  ducks,  as  they  hatch  there  in  the 
summer  and  go  south  in  the  winter,  as  do  a  lot  of 
lathers  I  know.  When  the  fireman  on  the  train  takes 
on  water  he  lets  it  run  on  the  train  as  we  pass  the 
tank  to  cool  the  train  off,  and  it  gets  us  wet,  too. 
Dakota  also  had  an  extra  tax  on  snuff  that  I  did 
not  like  so  well.  While  on  this  train  I  got  into  one 
of  those  combined  harvest  machines,  and  had  a  place 
to  sleep  on  the  roller  just  as  good  as  a  cot.  I  would 
be  foolish  to  get  off  that  train. 

Glendive,  Montana,  is  on  the  Yellowstone  River 
and  a  swell  jungle  there.  I  got  enough  to  eat  for 
two  of  us  as  I  knew  the  other  fellow  was  hungry,, 
then  after  a  feed  I  did  my  washing,  a  general  clean- 
up. We  do  not  do  that  every  day,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  busy  one  way  or  another,  hustling 
something  to  eat,  or  hunting  a  place  to  sleep,  getting 
cans  and  wood  to  cook  with,  and  sidestepping  the 
bulls  as  they  want  to  know  everything  about  a 
stranger. 

Next  day  I  went  to  Forsyth,  Montana,  and  met 


Brother  Kerr  and  son  doing  a  theatre  job  there, 
which  was  not  ready  for  them.  Thanks  to  the  son 
for  the  half  dollar  he  gave  me  as  that  meant  food 
for  another  day. 

I  got  another  train  for  Miles  City  and  Billings, 
Montana,  but  did  not  stop  at  either  place  as  I  had 
been  told  there  was  no  work  there,  and  the  bulls 
told  us  to  get  back  on  the  train  and  not  stop  there, 
but  had  I  wanted  to  I  would  have  stayed  over  any- 
way. 

I  got  to  Laurel,  Montana,  that  night  and  slept  on 
the  platform  of  the  icehouse,  and  the  next  morning 
got  up  and  looked  around  for  work.  Found  a  hotel 
just  lathed  by  some  of  our  brothers  from  Billings. 
As  usual,  I  was  too  late.  Next  day  I  got  on  the 
wrong  train  which  took  me  to  Greybull,  Wyoming. 
I  came  back  to  Laurel  that  night  and  the  next  day 
got  a  train  for  Livingston,  Montana.  Going  back  to 
Laurel  that  night  we  had  some  excitement.  A  negro 
held  the  train  and  got  in  the  car  with  us.  There 
were  some  very  young  boys  in  route  to  Cody,  Wyom- 
ing, and  out  for  the  thrill  of  bumming  and  they  let 
it  out  about  having  money  on  their  person.  Some 
of  the  gang  knew  this  crook,  so  they  put  him  off, 
and  it  was  done  pretty  quick.  One  of  the  boys  said, 
"There  is  honor  among  the  bums  for  doing  so." 
Among  the  gang  was  an  old  man,  a  sheep  herder, 
who  was  out  looking  for  a  job,  but  did  not  have  the 
$2.00  with  which  to  buy  one,  and  then  that  would 
only  give  him  a  job  at  $50.00  per  month.  In  the 
box  car  were  two  cowboys  going  to  Livingston.  1 
gave  them  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  they  were  hungry, 
and  they  had  their  ten-gallon  hats  on.  I  found  no 
work  in  Livingston.  Met  a  floater  bricklayer  and 
had  a  few  drinks  as  I  had  had  none  for  a  long  time. 

I  then  went  to  wait  for  a  train  going  to  Butte, 
Montana,  but  I  fell  asleep  in  the  car  and  the  train 
went  to  Helena  instead.  There  I  met  the  cowboys 
again,  had  a  sack  of  doughnuts  and  wanted  to  di- 
vide up.  I  found  no  work  there,  so  then  after  cook- 
ing breakfast  I  went  to  wait  for  a  train  going  to 
Missoula,  Montana. 

Reached  Missoula  the  same  day.  Had  some  cof- 
fee and  lunch  before  starting  over  the  mountains, 
and  that  night  found  a  car  to  sleep  in.  The  next 
morning  I  met  a  man,  who  repaired  awnings,  that 
I  had  seen  farther  back  down  the  line.  He  was 
about  broke,  so  was  I,  so  we  decided  to  help  each 
other  if  either  one  was  lucky  in  getting  a  job.  I 
saw  a  job  of  lathing  just  started  and  waited  until 
the  men  got  there.  They  were  three  old-timers  and 
business  was  slow  for  them,  but  they  asked  me  if  a 
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half  daj^'s  work  would  help  me  along.  I  said  it  sure 
would  buy  manj-  a  jungle  feed.  So  I  worked  a  half 
day.  I  also  sold  Brother  Ed.  Young  a  plumb  bob, 
as  I  had  too  much  to  carry  as  it  was,  and  did  not 
have  much  use  for  tools.  It  did  me  good  to  meet 
some  real  lathers  that  would  talk  to  floaters  and  help 
them  along.  This  city  is  where  so  many  men  gather 
to  get  a  job  fighting  forest  fires,  but  I  never  saw  so 
many  idle  men  in  one  place  before  as  there  were 
very  few  fires.  Some  of  our  brothers  were  out  doing 
the  same  to  earn  a  little  now  and  then. 

In  the  afternoon  I  met  my  partner  and  he  had 
made  $1.25  and  I  had  made  $5.50.  We  left  that 
evening  for  Sand  Point.  There  was  another  swell 
jungle  on  a  lake,  a  good  spring  of  water  and  plenty 
wood,  so  I  did  my  washing  and  some  sewing,  and  we 
cooked  some  good  meals  there. 

We  stayed  all  day  and  next  morning  we  got  a 
train  for  Spokane,  Washington,  and  there  we  found 
plenty  more  idle  men.  My  partner  made  one  dollar 
there  and  was  lucky  to  do  that.  I  could  not  see  a 
new  job  there.  I  met  one  of  the  brothers  that  lives 
close  to  the  meeting  hall  and  he  informed  me  there 
was  not  much  doing. 

We  then  started  for  Menatchee,  Washington.  In 
Spokane  my  partner  took  sick  and  he  had  a  tough 
night  riding  the  freight  train,  as  we  had  no  car  we 
could  get  into,  so  had  to  ride  outside,  and  it  gets 
quite  cold  going  thru  the  mountains,  more  so  at 
night.  We  left  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  Spo- 
kane and  was  now  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 
My  partner  got  worse  when  we  reached  Wenatchee 
so  I  went  after  some  medicine  for  him  while  he  lay 
in  the  jungles.  This  was  on  Sunday  and  it  was 
Wednesday  before  he  was  able  to  continue  on,  but 
I  would  not  leave  him  even  though  he  told  me  not 
to  wait  for  him.  We  got  a  train  that  was  run  by 
electricity,  and  I  fell  asleep  just  as  we  were  about 
to  go  through  the  eight-mile  tunnel  thru  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  the  peaks  of  which  were  covered  with 
snow. 

We  got  to  Seattle,  Washington,  late  that  day,  and 
had  some  supper,  found  a  place  to  sleep  that  night, 
and  had  our  coffee  and  rolls  next  morning.  Went  to 
the  Labor  Temple  that  morning  to  find  a  job.  There 
I  met  the  Business  Agent  and  he  said  the  boys  were 
all  working.  This  was  Brother  Burke.  He  said  he 
could  not  give  me  a  permit  as  I  had  no  transfer  with 
me,  so  I  got  busy  and  sent  for  it  by  air  mail,  but  at 
the  next  meeting  the  Executive  Board  gave  me  a 
pennit.  I  did  not  get  any  work  then,  but  when  the 
Executive  Board  met  again  they  gave  me  some  work, 
which  I  surely  appreciated  as  my  shoes  were  so  thin 
on  the  soles  that  I  could  step  on  a  dime  and  tell 
heads  from  tails.  I  slept  in  a  bed  almost  a  week 
there,  something  unusual    for   me.    My  partner 


could  do  no  good  in  Seattle,'  so  did  not  stay  but  a  day. 
I  did  not  meet  him  again  in  my  travels. 

Having  been  in  Seattle  for  some  little  time,  de- 
cided to  take  a  train  on  the  Great  Northern  for  Port- 
land, Oregon.  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Tacoma. 
Here  they  set  out  the  gondola  cars  we  were  riding 
in  and  the  bulls  were  there  to  search  us  for  hard- 
ware, guns  or  flashlights,  but  did  not  find  any  among 
the  whole  bunch.  There  were  ninety-seven  of  us 
in  one  large  box  car,  and  we  all  had  plenty  of  room 
to  rest.  Some  got  off  in  Vancouver,  as  they  were 
afraid  of  being  picked  up  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  we  reached  Portland. 
I  got  some  breakfast  and  went  to  the  jungles  to  rest 
and  be  off  the  streets,  as  Sunday  is  a  poor  day  for  a 
traveling  stranger.  Slept  in  a  car  that  night  and 
the  next  moming  went  to  the  Labor  Temple  and 
saw  the  Business  Agent  of  Lathers,  also  saw  eight 
or  ten  other  brothers  who  were  not  working.  T 
thank  the  Business  Agent  for  the  dollar  he  gave 
me ;  showed  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

I  left  Portland  that  evening  for  Eugene,  Oregon, 
on  the  Oregon  Electric  Railroad.  Looked  like  an 
army  getting  off  on  the  main  drag  of  Eugene  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  the  jungles  to 
cook  coffee  and  some  other  stuff  I  had  for  breakfast, 
and  then  shaved.  I  saw  there  was  no  work  there  for 
me  so  went  to  the  yards  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, but  was  run  out  so  far  that  I  was  not  able  to 
catch  the  trains.  Next  day  I  walked  to  Springfield, 
three  miles  out,  and  got  sick  and  laid  around  all  day. 
Sure  felt  bum.  Next  day  felt  better,  so  got  a  train 
for  Oak  Ridge,  Oregon. 

Stayed  at  Oak  Ridge  that  day,  and  that  night  took 
a  train  for  Klamath  Falls.  Sure  had  a  cold  ride  thru 
the  mountains,  out  one  tunnel  into  another,  but  it 
was  warm  while  in  them  and  hard  to  get  your 
breath. 

Got  into  Klamath  Falls  o.  k.  and  got  some  coffee 
and  rolls,  and  then  went  to  the  jungles  to  have  a  bite 
to  eat.  Went  uptown  and  found  a  job  with  two 
brother  lathers  working,  rather  just  finishing  up 
the  job.  One  of  the  brothers  was  a  floater  and 
talked  to  me  and  said  I  might  get  on  a  job  to  be 
started  next  week,  after  Labor  Day,  so  I  just  styed 
over,  but  it  did  me  no  good  as  I  did  not  get  a  job. 
(To  be  continued) 

 0  

Ignorance  Was  Bliss 
Uncle  Henpeck:    "You  boys  of  today  want  too 
much  money.    Do  you  know  what  I  was  getting 
when  I  married  your  aunt?" 

Nephew:    "No,  and  I'll  bet  you  didn't  either." 

 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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The  Origin  of  the 

^T  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  most 
of  the  states  adopted  flags  of  their  own.  The 
Connecticut  troops  who  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  had  a  banner  bearing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  their  state  with  the  motto,  "Qui  Trantulit 
Sustinet."  The  Massachusetts  troops  fought  under 
the  words,  "An  Appeal  to  Heaven,"  while  early  New 
York  records  allude  to  other  different  standards. 
The  men  at  Lexington  had  neither  uniforms  nor 
flags,  but  at  Bunker  Hill,  two  months  later,  the  Co- 
lonial troops  presented  much  more  the  appearance 
of  an  organized  army. 

Later  came  the  "Beware"  and  "Don't  Tread  On 
Me,"  flags  and  the  snake  flag  was  used  by  the  south- 
ern states  from  1776  to  June,  1777.  A  chain  of 
thirteen  links,  a  ring,  a  tiger  and  a  field  of  wheat 
were  also  used  as  fighting  devices. 

In  October,  1775,  Washington  wrote  to  two  officers 
who  were  about  to  take  command  of  cruisers: 
"Please  fix  on  some  flag  by  which  our  vessels  may 
know  each  other."  The  first  "striped  flag"  is  said 
to  have  been  flung  to  the  breeze  at  Washington's 
headquarters  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  January,  1776. 
This  flag  had  thirteen  stripes,  alternating  red  and 
white.   But  was  this  the  first  American  flag? 

John  Paul  Jones  has  left  it  on  record  that  the 
"flag  of  America"  was  hoisted  by  his  own  hand  on 
his  vessel,  the  Alfred,  this  being  the  first  time  that 
this  emblem  was  ever  displayed  on  a  man  of  war, 
but  no  exact  date  for  the  display  of  the  Jones  flag 
is  given.  It  may  have  been  before  the  Washington 
flag  at  Cambridge  or  after,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
before  the  adoption  of  a  flag  by  congress  on  June 
14,  1777.  In  fact,  although  June  14  is  celebrated  as 
"Flag  Day,"  there  seems  to  be  considerable  reason 
to  doubt  that  that  is  the  correct  day  for  the  anni- 
versary. 

According  to  the  available  records,  congress 
adopted  a  resolution  on  June  14,  1777,  which  read  as 
follows:  "Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  while  in  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation."  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  who  in- 
troduced this  resolution  or  whether  one  word  of  dis- 
cussion was  evoked  concerning  it.  The  "resolution 
was  adopted,"  according  to  the  records.  Therefore 
it  must  have  been  sponsored  by  some  one,  but  hi  3 
name  is  lost  to  history  and,  while  the  resolution  was 
"adopted"  by  congress  on  June  14,  it  was  not  offi- 
cially promulgated  by  the  secretary  until  September 
3  of  the  same  year. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  use  of  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  actual  military  service  was  at  Fort  Stan- 


Stars  and  Stripes 

wix  in  1777.  On  August  2  of  that  year  the  fort  was 
beseiged  by  the  British  and  Indians  and  the  garri- 
son being  without  a  flag,  one  was  made  in  the  fort. 
The  red  was  from  strips  of  a  petticoat  furnished  by 
a  woman,  the  white  was  from  skirts  torn  up  for  the 
pui-pose  and  the  blue  was  a  piece  of  Col.  Peter  Ganse- 
voort's  military  coat. 

There  are  several  available  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  suggested  the  Stars  and  Stripes?" 
Some  authorities  maintain  that  Washington  found 
in  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  own  family  a  hint  from 
which  he  designed  the  flag,  this  device  being  two 
red  bars  on  a  white  ground,  with  three  gold  stripes 
above  the  top  bars.  This  is  not  mentioned  by  Wash- 
ington himself,  however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  carefully  kept  diaries  furnish  ample  evidences 
of  all  other  prominent  events  in  his  career. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  though,  that  the  United 
States  is  largely  indebted  to  the  first  President  for 
the  present  flag,  but  none  of  the  questions  in  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  ever  be 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  for  the 
three  chief  points  of  discussion  remain:  When  was 
the  first  American  flag  as  we  now  understand  it  un- 
unfurled?  Who  suggested  it?  Who  made  the  first 
one  that  was  used?  Until  these  are  accurately  and 
completely  answered  the  origin  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  must  be  listed  among  the  unsolved  myster- 
ies of  American  history. 

ANOTHER  DISCOVERY 

(From  the  Congressional  Record) 
Senator  Heflin  (a  dry) — The  law  allows  the  indi- 
vidual to  manufacture  non-intoxicating  fruit  juices 
for  home  consumption;  to  be  served  in  the  family. 
There  is  no  inducement  in  that  situation  to  make  it 
in  vast  quantities,  but  we  all  know  that  by  tamper- 
ing with  fruit  juice  it  can  be  made  into  a  very 
strong  liquor. 

Senator  Tydings  (a  wet) — I  did  not  know  that. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  contribution.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Senator  Heflin— Yes.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that 
from  my  knowledge  of  chemistry  (laughter),  that 
if  he  will  take  the  five  gallons  of  wine  and  put  a 
certain  amount  of  sugar  in  it  and  close  up  the  keg 
and  leave  it,  as  the  Senator  has  suggested  a  number 
of  times,  for  dear  old  nature  to  take  her  course  in 
due  time,  he  will  have  wine  that  has  a  kick  in  it. 

Senator  Tydings — I  thank  the  Senator  for  that 
contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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Moral  Is  Driving  Force  For  Individual  or  Group 


'pHE  spirit  of  a  movement  is  everything.  Num- 
bers are  secondary. 

When  the  spirit — the  courage,  the  will  to  do,  the 
power  to  initiate,  the  confidence  in  one's  self  and 
his  cause — is  destroyed,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
movement  ends. 

These  spiritual  forces  constitute  "morale." 

Morale  is  given  first  place  by  every  military  scien- 
tist, No  one  is  a  better  judge  of  the  value  of  morale 
than  men  who  direct  armies  upon  which  the  life  of 
a  nation — and  often  a  civilization — depends. 

Napoleon  said  morale,  as  compared  with  all  other 
factors,  is,  in  importance,  as  three  is  to  one. 

Marshal  Foch,  chief  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
World  War,  said:  "Proofs  and  instances  could  be 
given  indefinitely  of  the  great  importance  of  morale 
in  war." 

Military  scientists  agree  that  when  morale  is  de- 
stroyed an  army  is  disorganized  and  defeat  invari- 
ably follows. 

The  power  of  morale  is  as  true  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war. 

We.  are  told  that  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  church."  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  church  grew  when  men  "carried  on" 
regardless  of  consequences. 

Every  business  man  strives  to  inculcate  his  or- 
ganization with  this  faculty  to  act,  to  do,  to  over- 
come obstacles,  while  at  the  same  time  working  with 
the  organization. 

Morale  in  the  trade  unions  is  equally  of  first  im- 
portance. A  labor  organization  without  spirit  is  in- 
effective. It  has  permitted  an  invincible  power  to 
pass. 

The  large  anti-union  employers  are  alert  to  the 
power  of  morale.  They  may  not  be  capable — as  the 
military  scientist — of  explaining  this  psychological 
fact,  but  they  know  the  value  of  discouraging  trade 
union  employes. 

Military  strategists  strive  to  destroy  the  morale 
of  their  foe  by  impressing  him  with  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause.  The  anti-union  employer  has  the  same 
objective. 

He  no  longer  openly  combats  the  union.  He  weak- 
ens its  morale  by  the  injunction  and  by  giving  work- 
ers "something  just  as  good."  The  substitutes  in- 
clude the  company  "union,"  life  insurance  that  the 
workers  are  told  is  free,  stock  ownership  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  paternalism. 

These  employers  act  on  the  military  theory  that 
a  foe  is  defeated  if  he  can  be  impressed  with  his 
inferiority — if  he  concedes  that  he  is  in  a  losing 
fight. 


The  employer  knows  that  victory  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  will,  and  that  if  the  unionists'  will  power  is 
snapped,  their  organization  will  be  weakened  and 
eventually  be  destroyed. 

This  new  warfare  permits  anti-union  employers 
to  pose  as  advocates  of  unionism.  They  have  aban- 
doned force  and  center  their  efforts  to  destroy  the 
workers'  will. 

Trade  unionists  should  keep  in  mind  the  value 
of  morale.  Any  group  of  men,  whether  large  or 
small,  who  possess  a  morale,  are  "on  their  toes." 
They  are  known  as  "fighters." 

Any  group,  be  it  religious,  labor,  business,  frater- 
nal or  military,  that  is  inactive  and  pleads  that 
"nothing  can  be  done,"  has  no  morale.  Its  spirit  is 
broken  and  it  is  useless  as  an  aggressive  unit. 

 0  

COUZENS  CONDEMNS  WAGE  CUTTERS  WHO 
WOULD  DESTROY  SELF-RESPECT 

Senator  Couzens  lost  his  fight  to  have  the  Admin- 
istration's $116,000,000  construction  bill  include  a 
provision  for  the  prevailing  wage  in  that  locality, 
the  eight-hour  day  and  employment  of  local  labor. 

"I  certainly  am  licked  in  this  case,"  declared  the 
Michigan  lawmaker  who  expressed  a  willingness  to 
have  the  bill  defeated  to  "find  out  how  far  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  are  willing  to  go  in  the 
depression  of  wages." 

"As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,"  he  said,  "I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  bill  defeated 
in  preference  to  giving  contractors  $116,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  depressing  wages.  In  other  words, 
the  $116,000,000  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  it 
is  enough  to  enable  them  to  go  out  and  tempt  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  to  surrender  their  self  -respect 
and  accept  whatever  wage  the  contractor  sees  fit 
to  pay. 

"If  it  is  necessary  in  this  country  for  conditions  to 
get  worse  in  order  to  have  them  get  better,  I  am  for 
making  them  just  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  in  order  to  accomplish  that  result. 

"If  that  sort  of  thing  is  necessary  to  waken  the 
employers,  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  standards  of  wages, 
then  we  had  better  go  the  limit  and  find  out  just  how 
far  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  are  willing 
to  go  in  the  depression  of  wages. 

•'I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  for  I  think  I  know 
when  I  am  licked,  and  I  certainly  am  Ucked  in  this 
case." 

 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Indian  Cotton  Men  Use  Gandhi  To  Win 
Control  of  Own  Industry 


JT  seems  that  in  a  certain  magazine  publisher's  of- 
fice the  designation  "sacred  cow"  is  used  to  de- 
scribe a  favorite  contributor,  whose  writings  get 
first  consideration  for  use  in  the  publication. 

It  also  seems  that  in  India  "sacred  cow"  means 
two  very  different  things.  To  the  Hindu  the  cow  is 
a  sacred  animal.  It  may  not  be  killed  nor  eaten. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  temporary  dwelling  of  some 
spirit  who  in  the  cow  period  of  incarnation  is  on  his 
way  to  some  higher  level  of  the  stages  of  the  rein- 
carnation process  in  which  the  Hindus  beUeve. 

But  to  the  Mohammedan  who  lives  in  India,  the 
cow  is  just  "cow" — and  very  good  to  eat,  if  properly 
cooked.  And  occasionally,  the  Mohammedan  in  In- 
dia, breaking  over  the  poverty  line,  manages  to  se- 
cure some  "cow"  and  transmigrates  it  into  good  beef. 
Whereupon  there  is  storm  and  stress  and  beatings 
of  the  breast  among  the  Hindus,  and  quite  likely 
some  beatings  of  heads  in  the  streets  if  the  Hindus 
find  it  out.  And  since  cooking  meat  has  a  very  dis- 
tinctive odor,  even  in  that  land  of  odors,  the  Hindus 
are  very  likely  to  know  all  about  it. 

Naturally,  this  is  one  of  those  things  entering 
into  the  demand  of  the  Mohammedans  in  India  that 
they  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  Mohammedan 
representatives  to  any  legislative  body  in  the  new 
government  proposed  for  India. 

Some  of  Forces  Behind  Gandhi 

There  also  begins  to  come  into  view  some  of  the 
forces  back  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  the  conference 
which  he  and  his  lieutenants  had  with  "big  busi- 
ness" in  India,  the  latter  being  the  representatives 
of  the  Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

It  seems  that  some  of  these  native  business  or- 
ganizations, looking  to  the  development  of  India's 
own  business,  have  been  supporting  the  boycott  of 
Gandhi  and  his  followers  against  English  and  other 
foreign  cloth,  drink  and  drug  shops.  There  has  been 
a  very  large  trade  for  years  in  English  cloth,  cottori 
especially,  as  well  as  English  drinks  and  drugs. 
Doubtless  these  have  been  very  profitable.  Of  late 
the  Japanese  have  been  taking  away  a  large  part 
— a  very  large  part,  too — of  the  English  cotton 
trade,  because  they  have  been  underselling  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  partly  on  account  of  this  cheap  eastern 
cotton  mill  labor  that  the  English  mills  have  been 
trying  to  introduce  the  new  efficiency  methods  into 
their  mills — methods  which,  when  forced  upon 
American  mill  workers,  have  come  to  be  known  as 
"stretch-out"  systems. 

Just  what  the  manufacturers  of  India  are  doing, 
or  will  do,  with  their  mills,  will  be  hard  to  say  until 


they  really  get  some  control.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  trying  to  get  control,  through  the 
Gandhi  movement,  of  their  own  national  industry 
and  commerce. 

Gandhi  Methods  Dramatic 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  amount  of  cloth  pro- 
duced by  the  crude  hand  spinning  wheels  and  hand 
looms  of  the  Gandhi  followers  will  have  a  very  small 
effect  upon  the  markets  of  India.  They  are  used 
only  for  their  dramatic  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
his  followers.  But  it  is  the  same  method  as  was 
used  when  the  Boston  "Indians"  threw  the  shipload 
of  tea  into  the  harbor.  And  back  of  it  is  sure  to 
to  be  the  same  program  of  saving  the  profits  of 
India  for  India's  business  men. 

Which  is  fair  enough.  Especially  now,  as  it  is 
reported  that  "these  men — the  business  leaders — 
are  said  to  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  what 
England  is  ready  to  give,  leaving  the  other  demands 
for  future  negotiation."  Under  the  circumstances, 
that  sounds  like  "good  business." 

 0  ■  

FILIPINOS  ARE  PRIVILEGED 

When  Filipinos  in  Pacific  Coast  States  are  out  of 
work  and  hungry  the  Community  Chest  or  other 
charitable  agencies  take  care  of  them.  The  Filipino 
boys  are  fed  and  housed  until  something  turns  up 
v/hich  will  again  enable  them  to  make  a  living  by 
honest  toil. 

Things  are  different  in  the  Philippines.  When 
Americans  over  there  are  out  of  work  they  are  first 
sent  to  the  local  jail  on  vagrancy  charges.  Then 
they  are  threatened  with  a  stiff  jail  sentence  unless 
they  waive  objection  to  deportation.  Many  Ameri- 
can seamen  out  of  work  in  Manilla  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  native  land  in  this  manner.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  the  bitter  fact  that  United 
States  Army  transports  which  carry  these  deportees 
are  manned  by  Filipino  crews. 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  establish  a  little  equality 
in  the  treatment  of  hungry  Filipinos  in  America  and 
hungry  Americans  in  Manila?  If  unemployed  Amer- 
ican seamen  can  be  deported  from  Manila,  why  not 
return  to  their  native  land  the  unemployed  Filipinos 
in  America? 

And,  above  all,  why  are  United  States  Army 
transports  manned  by  Filipinos  while  thousands  of 
American  citizen  seamen  are  looking  for  jobs? — 
The  Seamen's  Journal. 
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Calls  Russian  Dumping  of  Forced  Labor  Products 
A  'Deadly  Menace' 

A.  F.  cf  L.  Representative  Tells  Congressmen  Sov- 
iets Try  to  Wreck  United  States  Industry 


gDW'ARD  F.  McGRADY,  legislative  representa- 
tive of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  told  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  week  that  Russian  dumping 
is  a  deadly  menace  to  American  labor. 

The  committee  seems  to  be  disposed  to  favor  re- 
strictive legislation  but  the  prospect  for  action  at 
this  session  is  not  promising. 

"Goods  made  or  mined  by  convict  labor  are  not 
all  that  should  be  excluded,"  said  Mr.  McGrady. 
"There  is  much  more  menace  in  the  product  of  forced 
labor.  A  man  cannot  buy  food  in  Russia  without  a 
card.  If  he  refuses  to  work  at  the  task  assigned 
they  take  away  his  card.  He  is  perfectly  free  to 
quit — provided  he  is  willing  to  starve. 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  that  manner  from  any  country.  Russia 
merely  happens  to  be  the  place  where  forced  labor 
is'  common  enough  to  be  an  economic  menace  on  a 
large  scale. 

Charges  Wrecking  Attempted 

"Even  in  what  are  called  normal  times,  at  least 
1,000,000  people  are  out  of  work  in  this  country. 
If  we  allow  the  products  of  forced  labor  to  be  dumped 
here  at  will,  the  'normal'  unemployment  will  be 
3,000,000  in  a  short  time." 

Mr.  McGrady  and  others  cited  instances  which 
they  believe  indicate  that  the  Soviet  government 
is  deliberately  trying  to  wreck  certain  American  in- 
dustries. 

"They  are  selling  anthracite  coal  in  England  for 
less  than  it  costs  us  to  mine  it,"  said  Mr.  McGrady. 
"They  must  be  losing  money  on  it,  but  it  helps 
to  demoralize  coal  mining." 

Other  witnesses  spoke  of  the  Russian  efforts  to 
break  the  lumber  market  by  selling  large  quantities 
of  lumber  below  world  prices. 

Interested  in  Wheat  Exports 

It  was  charged  by  some  witnesses  that  the  steel 
interests  of  this  country  are  maintaining  a  lobby  at 
Washington  to  make  sure  that  nothing  interferes 
with  their  getting  a  supply  of  cheap  manganese  from 
the  Soviet  mines. 

The  House  committee  was  interested  in  a  Moscow 
dispatch,  stating  that  during  1930,  the  Soviet  ex- 
ported about  2,250,000  metric  tons  of  wheat.  This 
works  out  at  a  little  over  40,000,000  bushels. 

Something  less  than  20,000,000  bushels  of  other 
gi'ains  were  exported,  and  the  Soviet  is  said  to  have 


a  surplus  of  all  kinds  of  grains  amounting  to  about 
45,000,000  bushels  still  available  for  export. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wheat  and  wheat  products 
exported  from  the  United  States  during  1930  totaled 
about  182,000,000  bushels. 

In  normal  times  the  Soviet's  shipments  would  not 
seriously  affect  the  world's  grain  markets,  but  the 
widespread  depression  makes  it  comparatively  easy 
to  demoralize  prices. 
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AN  AUTHORITY  SPEAKS 

Speaking  before  the  Association  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Presidents,  Glen  Frank,  well  known  author  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  advocated 
a  program  of  higher  wages,  fewer  hours  of  work 
and  lower  prices  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  depres- 
sion, which  he  characterized  as  "the  most  serious 
economic  crisis  in  United  States  history." 

Contrasting  success  in  increasing  production  with 
failure  to  develop  wider  distribution  of  wealth, 
Frank  told  the  life  insurance  executives  "our  panicky 
present  is  the  result  of  our  planless  past." 

"We  have  evolved  a  machine  economy,"  he  said, 
"that  can,  if  we  will  but  bring  a  far-sighted  states- 
manship to  its  direction,  emancipate  the  race  from 
drudgery,  lift  the  standard  of  physical  wellbeing 
throughout  the  world,  and  give  mankind  at  least 
leisure  in  which  to  cultivate  values  that  lie  beyond 
economics. 

"But  the  machine  economy  will  never  do  these 
things  unless  and  until  the  leadership  of  industry 
sees  to  it  that  a  larger  share  of  the  national  income 
is  shifted  into  the  pockets  of  the  consuming  millions, 
and  until  the  margin  of  leisure  for  the  millions  is 
markedly  increased. 

"If  we  isolate  any  section  of  economic  America  wc 
find  that  it  has  been  managed  admirably,  but  if  we 
look  for  general  economic  statesmanship,  we  look  in 
vain." 

This  plainly  states  that  planless  muddling  along 
with  but  a  hazy  idea  of  our  interdependence,  a  greed 
for  profits,  an  utter  lack  of  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  profit  takers  for  those  who  make  the  profits 
for  them,  is  the  chief  cause  for  the  unhappy  condi- 
tions in  this  country  today.  This  truth  is  gradually 
being  borne  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  enough 
of  them  can  be  brought  to  think  and  to  express 
themselves  fearlessly  a  better  day  will  soon  dawn 
for  humanity. 
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The  "Great  Principle"  at  Stake 

No  American  Should  Be  Permitted  to  Starve  in  the  Midst  of  Plenty; 
Opponents  of  Relief  Obscure  the  Main  Issue 


^pHOSE  who  oppose  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  re- 
lieve distress  justify  their  seeming  indifference 
to  human  misery  by  crying  out  that  they  are  de- 
fending a  great  principle.  A  great  principle  is  in- 
volved in  the  matter;  but  they  have  not  stated  it. 

That  principle  is:  Every  American  is  entitled  to 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  and  no  American 
should,  if  deprived  of  a  chance  to  work,  be  permitted 
to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

The  source  of  relief  funds  is  relatively  unimport- 
ant. Perhaps  private  charity  should  be  asked  first, 
and  local  or  state  funds  next,  but  if  these  are  not 
enough,  the  Federal  government  must  step  in. 

A  dollar  does  not  become  too  sacred  to  buy  food 
for  a  baby  by  coming  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. 

Private  charity  is  not  meeting  the  need.  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  after  a  study  of  80  cities, 
reports  that  last  October,  75  per  cent  of  the  funds 
used  in  out-door  relief  came  from  city,  county  and 
other  public  sources,  and  only  25  per  cent  from  vol- 
untary gifts. 

Local  and  state  aid  cannot  meet  the  need.  They 
are  crippled  by  the  very  disasters  which  make  re- 
lief necessary. 


Every  county  in  Arkansas  is  burned  out  by  the 
drought;  more  than  half  the  counties  of  Kentucky 
are  in  the  same  plight.  In  these  two  states  alone, 
a  million  people  are  hungry  now  and  more  will  hun- 
ger before  spring. 

There  must  be  another  million  drought  victims  in 
other  states ;  and  in  the  cities,  5,000,000  workers  are 
jobless,  with  nearly  as  many  more  working  part 
time. 

Congressman  Ragon  of  Arkansas  told  the  House 
the  other  day : 

"Do  you  know  that  it  is  proposed  to  provide  three 
meals  a  day  per  person,  to  be  bought  and  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  2.79  cents  per  meal  ?  Do  you  know  that 
we  all  voted  for  a  bill  that  paid  for  the  meals  of 
convicts  in  Federal  penitentiaries  at  29  cents  a 
day?" 

Twenty-nine  cents  for  convicts — and  none  too 
much  at  that;  less  than  9  cents  for  free,  patriotic 
citizens  who  have  committed  no  offense. 

Let  Federal  aid  be  hedged  about  with  every  rea- 
sonable safeguard  that  anyone  desires;  but  let  it 
be  given. 

No  American  should  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
That  is  the  great  principle  at  stake,  and  the  only 
one. 


Yes,  Its  Round 


QUR  first  impulse  upon  reading  the  achievement  of 
a  scientist  making  pictures  of  the  great  South 
American  plains  from  a  tremendous  height,  proving 
again  and  beyond  all  doubt  the  curvature  of  the 
earth,  was  to  page  Mr.  Wilburn  Glenn  Voliva.  On 
second  thought  we  recall  that  he  is  traveling  abroad 
and  a  terrible  feeling  of  fear  comes  that  he  may  sail 
a  ship  that  will  go  over  the  rim  of  this  pancake 
earth  and  plunk  right  off  into  nowhere  and  the 
scenes  that  knew  him  in  Zion  City  shall  see  him 
no  more. 

Man  not  only  has  had  faith,  but  he  has  absolutely 
known  for  many  centuries  that  the  earth  is  round, 
or  approximately  so.  The  curvature  has  been  proven 
in  many  ways  despite  the  occasional  wise  owl,  swelled 
in  ignorance  and  vanity,  bringing  out  a  theory  con- 
trariwise. There  has  been  no  want  of  proof  that  the 
earth  is  a  globe,  even  such  visual  proof  as  a  child 
can  grasp  and  understand  of  a  ship  at  sea,  hull  down 
and  disappearing  as  it  sails  away  or  coming  up  into 
vision  as  it  approaches  the  shore. 

A  camera  is  now  in  use  that  has  so  sensitive  a 


plate  and  lens  so  keen  that  it  can  see  and  record 
far  beyond  the  range  of  the  eye  of  man.  So  the 
photographs  made  by  Capt.  A.  W.  Stevens  has  made 
a  valuable  demonstration  and  given  additional  proof 
of  the  curvature.  It  is  an  amazing  feat  only  less- 
ened in  importance  because  it  is  confirmation  and 
proof  of  what  man  has  long  known. 

There  are  persons  in  this  world  who  are  stage- 
coach minded,  those  who  are  ox-cart  minded  and 
others  whose  understanding  of  modern  affairs  and 
achievements  is  at  and  will  remain  at  exact  zero. 
Voliva  has  made  a  good  living  for  himself  and  his 
immediate  friends  and  cohorts  by  being  a  dissenter 
to  all  progressive  thoughts  and  all  scientific  pro- 
gress. It  is  his  stock  in  trade  and  he  may  be  coin- 
ing this  absurdity  into  material  gain  for  there  are 
a  lot  of  trogdolytes  who  want  just  that  sort  of  hop, 
and  as  a  purveyor  Wilburn  Glenn  is  one  than  whoni 
there  is  no  whomer. 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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WHY  NOT  BE  FRIENDLY? 

Life  is  too  short  to  be  wasted  in  saying  mean 
things  about  other  people.  Did  you  ever  try  to  go 
a  whole  week  without  speaking  unkindly  to  any- 
body? It  isn't  easy.  It's  astonishing  the  number 
of  harsh  things  we  say  without  actually  meaning  to 
make  others  uncomfortable. 

Most  of  us  are  too  critical  in  our  attitude  toward 
others.  We  criticize  others  for  doing  certain  things, 
when  half  the  time,  were  we  in  their  place,  we 
would  do  exactly  the  same  or  worse.  You  can  never 
tell  M'hat  you  would  do. 

Try  to  take  a  generous  view  of  other  people's  ac- 
tions; even  if  you  can't  bring  yourself  to  think 
kindly,  at  least  control  your  language.  It  is  nearly 
;  i  I  rnattei-  of  habit.  You  get  in  the  way  of  making 


spiteful  remarks  without  realizing  how  much  harm 
it  does  you. 

just  try  the  scheme  of  refraining  from  unkind 
criticism.  Try  it  for  a  week,  anyway.  It  can't  hurt 
you  and  it  may  do  you  a  world  of  good. 

 0  

EVADING  THE  ISSUE 

Beating  around  the  bush  and  talking  in  circles 
till  the  atmosphere  becomes  hazy  are  favorite  pas- 
times these  days  with  a  lot  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  solve  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  day.  Boil  it  down  and  what  we 
really  have  is  a  lot  of  people  evading  the  issue. 

Why  try  to  dodge  things  as  they  are  or  refuse  to 
face  the  facts?  Sooner  or  later  the  real  truth  will 
assert  itself  and  when  it  does  all  this  evasion  and 
hyprocrisy  will  avail  nothing.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  grave  danger  of  too  much  side-stepping 
during  the  present  depression  leading  to  disastrous 
results. 

Unemployment  is  here  in  enormously  large  pro- 
portions. Why  deny  it  or  seek  to  belittle  its  mag- 
nitude? 

Bringing  temporary  relief  to  the  direct  sufferers 
of  unemployment  is  both  necessary  and  commend- 
able but  that  does  not  solve  the  problem  for  those 
who  are  out  of  work  and  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment. For  after  the  relief  supplies  are  exhausted 
the  recipients  of  such  aid  are  right  back  to  where 
they  were  in  the  beginning. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  many  people  in  the 
world  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  but  un- 
able to  get  an  opportunity  to  sell  their  labor  at  all 
during  long  stretches  of  time? 

How  can  normal  and  remunerative  work  be  sup- 
plied to  these  people  in  sufficient  quantities  to  put 
an  end  to  the  problem  of  unemployment? 

Answering  these  questions  covers  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory. It  includes  the  introduction  of  inventions,  the 
mechanization  of  industry,  wages,  purchasing  power 
and  a  great  many  elements  that  enter  into  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  But  the  outstanding  fact 
and  the  one  that  has  the  most  pronounced  bearing  is 
the  fundamental  fact  that  labor  is  paid  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  output  than  was  the  case  in 
former  days  before  this  development  had  much 
more  than  barely  started. 

What  does  this  mean  and  how  does  it  work  out 
in  practice?  It  means  that  although  labor  today 
produces  far  more  per  man  than  ever  before  wages 
have  not  increased  nearly  as  fast  as  has  productivity. 
Consequently  labor  cannot  buy  back  as  large  a  frac- 
tion of  its  total  output  as  formerly. 

The  resulting  surplus  may  be  absorbed  for  a  time 
by  wars,  foreign  markets  and  rapid  growth  of  new 
industries  but  when  these  fields  are  satisfied  the 
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only  remaining-  alternative  is  to  return  to  the  original 
source  and  take  steps  to  increase  the  purchasing- 
power  of  the  workers  by  increasing  wages  and  by 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor  to  provide  employ- 
ment at  these  increased  wages  to  a  great  many  of 
the  people  who  now  are  unmployd. 

What  other  way  is  there  to  increase  purchasing 
power  in  sufficient  volume  to  keep  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry moving? 

This  is  the  most  practical  solution  of  unemploy- 
ment that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  world  and 
just  because  this  is  the  plan  that  organized  labor 
has  been  advocating  since  it  began  to  function  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  rejected  by  so  many 
people,  who  in  the  course  of  time  will  have  to  come 
to  it  anyway. 

Higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  for  labor  is  stat- 
ing the  issue  bluntly  but  plainly  and  only  by  mov- 
ing in  this  direction  will  it  be  possible  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem. 

If  this  is  the  truth,  why  try  to  evade  the  issue  or 
talk  all  around  the  real  point  that  is  involved  ? 

Why  not  meet  the  issue  and  join  hands  with  or- 
ganized labor  to  reorganize  the  relationships  be- 
tween labor  and  the  rest  of  human  society  so  that 
the  world  can  begin  progressing  in  a  direction  that 
will  mean  less  unemployment  and  more  general 
prosperity  for  practically  everybody? 

This  is  a  big  job  but  it  must  be  done  some  time 
and  the  more  effort  put  forth  in  this  direction  the 
sooner  will  the  world  get  to  running  on  this  basis. 

Evading  the  issue  will  never  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment  but  evading  it  too  long  may  be  the 
means  of  precipitating  such  a  violent  upheaval  of 
society  and  industry  that  those  who  now  have  it  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
solution  may  not  even  be  permitted  to  sit  in  on  later 
deliberations  that  are  likely  to  follow  the  convulsions 
through  which  industrial  development  is  now  pass- 
ing. 

A  small  spark  may  start  the  most  devastating  fire 
and  once  out  of  control  man  and  all  his  implements 
are  helpless.  Revolutions  of  the  past  have  started 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  only  to  spread  like  wild- 
fire till  those  who  were  the  real  ones  to  provoke 
them  were  completely  engulfed.  In  every  case  those 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  peaceably  waited  until  it  was  too  late  with 
the  result  that  the  change  came  anyway  but  in  a 
manner  that  was  far  from  orderly  or  peaceable. 

Issues  must  be  met  and  solved  rightly,  otherwise 
explosions  are  liable  to  take  place  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  very  different  kind  of  a  solution  than  anybody 
ever  dreamed  of.  All  history  proves  that  it  is  poor 
wisdom  to  wait  till  after  the  deluge  comes. 


PREVAILING  WAGES  CAN'T  BE  ENFORCED 

The  President  can  not  compel  contractors  on  gov- 
ernment work  to  observe  standard  work  conditions. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  informed  President  Green. 

President  Hoover,  on  December  23  last,  an- 
nounced that  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  to  insist  that  these  contractors  shall  pay 
the  prevailing  wage  in  their  respective  communities. 
This  declaration  followed  a  defeat  of  Senator  Couz- 
ens'  proposal  that  prevailing  wages  be  written  into 
the  law. 

President  Green,  in  a  letter  to  all  affiliates,  called 
attention  to  the  Hoover  declarations.  Unionists 
were  asked  to  report  violations  of  standard  condi- 
tions. President  Green,  later,  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  these  violations.  The  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak,  u-ho  replied  that 
the  President  can  not  enforce  his  views  because  of 
a  ruling  by  the  Federal  Controller  that  the  govern- 
ment can  not  make  conditional  contracts,  such  as 
unionists  propose. 

"This  can  only  be  accomplished  through  new  leg- 
islation," said  Mr.  Doak.  "Bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  along  the  lines  suggested.  These 
bills  have  met  with  strong  legal  objection,  but  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  well  as  the  executives  of 
other  departments,  are  co-operating  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory legislation  at  this  session  which  will  over- 
come the  legal  objections." 

 0  

IDEA  WAGE  INCREASES  BOOST  BUYING 
POWER  REALIZED  BACK  IN  '42 

This  is  one  of  those  historical  notes,  which  makes 
us  stop  a  minute  and  realize  that  our  "new"  ideas 
are  not  always  as  new  as  we  think: 

In  the  year  1842,  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  when 
machinery  was  being  introduced  into  cotton  mills 
and  other  factories,  there  was  a  period  of  so-called 
"hard  times."  The  workers  of  Great  Britain  were 
suffering  under  terrific  hardships;  and  among  the 
methods  taken  to  bring  about  some  readjustment 
was  what  amounted  to  a  general  strike.  Crowds  of 
the  workers  took  possession  of  cities,  marching 
about  from  town  to  town,  and  pulling  the  rest  of 
the  workers  out  of  factories. 

The  following  manifesto  of  "Ashton-under- 
Lyme,"  stated  the  demands  of  the  operatives  of  the 
factoiies  to  the  manufacturers: 

"We  therefore  wish  you  to  give  us  the  same 
prices  (wages)  that  we  received  in  1840.  If  you 
say  that  you  cannot  pay  it,  it  is  time  you,  one  and 
all,  held  a  consultation  to  find  out  the  reasons  why 
the  laborer  cannot  be .  sufficiently  remunerated  for 
his  labor  ...  we  want  an  uniform  price  for  the 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  districts;  and  it  is  to 
the  interests  of  the  masters  to  have  it,  in  order  that 
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one  man  cannot  undersell  another  on  the  market. 
Much  is  said  about  over-production,  and  the  mar- 
kets being  glutted;  in  order  to  obviate  the  first 
let  us  all  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  we  are  sure 
it  will  lessen  the  amount  of  goods  on  the  market; 
the  home  consumption  will  also  be  considerably  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  wages  of  the  laborer." 

 o  

SOMETHING  NEW  NEEDED 

Drag  out  part  of  that  $43,000,000,000  reported  to 
be  hibernating  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  country 
by  offering  something  new  that  will  give  its  posses- 
sors a  buying  twitch  and  we  will  take  a  step  forward 
in  helping  to  end  the  present  depression,  Charles  F. 
Kettering,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  General  Motors  Research  Corpora- 
tion, suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  of  Miami  Beach  at  the  home  of  Gar 
Wood,  Detroit  and  Miami  Beach,  Tuesday  night. 

Another  good  suggestion  Mr.  Kettering  made,  and 
his  suggestions  are  eagerly  sought  everywhere  he 
goes,  was  that  the  nation  "quit  listening  to  political 
jabber  at  Washington  and  get  down  to  business." 

Mr.  Kettering  pointed  out  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  can  supply  what  100  per  cent  of  them  need 
and  "we  must  get  something  new  for  the  other  20 
per  cent  to  do."  "There  are  thousands  of  things 
people  will  want  if  they  are  made,"  he  added.  "They 
don't  know  their  wants  until  these  wants  are  sug- 
gested. We  must  keep  ideas  in  advance  of  mechani- 
cal capacities." 

That  last  statement  of  Mr.  Kettering's  is  the  crux 
of  the  situation  today.  There  will  continue  to  be 
unemployment  as  long  as  the  development  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  makes  it  possible  for  men  to  pro- 
duce much  more  than  they  can  consume  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  And  some  way  must  be  devised  to 
create  ailicles  that  the  public  will  want  to  buy 
whether  it  needs  it  or  not,  at  least  those  who  have 
more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  and 
keep  it  in  idleness  where  it  is  doing  no  one  any 
good. 

 o  

BOARD  OF  TRADE  CLAIMS  TO  BE  CREATED 
ON  MARCH  3RD 

Plans  were  made  at  the  joint  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  National  Association  of 
Building  Trades  Employers  and  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  at  Miami  during  the  week 
of  January  21st  for  the  creation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Claims  in  Washington  on  Tuesday,  March  the 
3rd.  Officers  will  be  elected  and  final  plans  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  Board  will  properly  function  in 
':te  leading  cities  of  the  country  and  thus  eliminate 
,ari.sdiction  disputes  from  the  Building  Industry. 


WHY  TRADE  UNIONISM  IS  OPPOSED 

Trade  unionism  can  not  be  compared  with  busi- 
ness, fraternal,  professional  or  civic  organizations. 

The  trade  union,  fundamentally,  is  a  protesting 
movement  and  therein  it  differs  from  aH  other 
groups. 

In  its  essence  a  trade  union  is  not  a  "business" 
organization. 

A  business  organization  is  primarily  interested 
in  property  and  profits. 

A  trade  union,  organically,  is  interested  in  human 
values  and  individual  liberty. 

It  denies  any  and  every  control  over  the  indi- 
vidual or  collective  acts  of  workers  when  such  act 
is  legal  if  done  by  other  groups  of  citizens. 

It  scorns  the  paternalism,  benignity  and  artificial 
fellow  feeling  that  so-called  "superior"  persons  as- 
sume toward  those  who  receive  wages  and  who  are 
called  "working  people," 

Organized  Labor  does  not  accept  the  status  quo. 
Other  movements  profess  high  ideals,  but  these  do 
not  include  a  changed  social  outlook  toward  work- 
ers, which  is  the  base  of  trade  unionism. 

The  present  outlook  is  illustrated  by  injunction 
judges  who  declare  that  trade  unions  are  proper, 
but— 

They  are  a  "conspiracy"  if  they  interfere  with 
profits  and  income. 

To  assure  these  profits  and  income  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  has  ruled  (Bedford  cut  stone  case) 
that  workers  can  be  held  to  their  task  and  that 
they  must  not  refuse  to  handle  non-union  cut  stone. 

Nothing  more  clearly  interprets  the  mental  atti- 
tude toward  workers  than  this  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

This  serf  view  is  held  by  men  who  deny  work- 
ers the  right  to  unite.  They  make  attractive  speeches 
on  the  need  for  labor  organizations — if  they  are  the 
company  "union"  kind.  But  let  workers  attempt  to 
stand  as  free  men  and  note  what  happens. 

Let  them  vitalize  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  shouts  of  "property  rights"  are  heard. 

This  is  what  labor  has  in  mind  when  it  insists  on 
collective  bargaining.  This  process  is  more  than  at- 
tempting to  raise  wages.  It  strikes  at  mental  con- 
trol of  workers,  the  foundation  of  every  privilege. 

 0  

Burglar  Proof 

Agent:  "Don't  you  want  your  office  furnishings 
insured  against  theft?" 

Manager:  "Yes;  all  except  the  clock.  Everybody 
watches  that." 

 0  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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CORRECTIONS 

Brother  John  R.  Michels,  19337,  was  Hsted  under 
Suspensions  for  Working  Unfair  in  January  issue, 
instead  of  under  Fines  and  Assessments  for  a  $15.00 
fine  by  Local  Union  No.  121.  This  fine  the  brother 
has  already  paid. 

 o  

Brother  Russell  Erwin  Dimond  was  originally  en- 
rolled in  Local  Union  No.  54  in  May,  1913,  with 
number  17816.  Thru  error  he  was  again  enrolled 
as  Russell  Erwin  Diamond  No.  26719  in  January, 
1924.  Therefore,  we  are  cancelling  No.  26719  and 
restoring  his  original  number. 

 o  

Suspension  of  Brother  Joseph  J.  Gutzeit,  33100, 
published  in  the  December  issue  was  an  error  by 
Executive  Board  of  Local  Union  No.  190  and  this 
suspension,  as  well  as  reinstatement  published  in 
the  February  issue,  have  been  cancelled. 

 o  

Automatic  suspension  under  date  of  February  15. 
1929,  and  subsequent  reinstatement  of  February, 
1929,  on  the  record  of  Brother  Joseph  W.  Fanning, 
No.  2809,  as  published  in  the  April,  1929,  issue  of 
The  Lather,  have  been  cancelled  because  they  were 
the  result  of  an  error. 

 o  

It  is  extraordinary  what  men  and  industries  can 
do  under  pressure.  For  instance,  C.  C.  Gibson,  pres- 
ident of  the  MulHns  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  O.. 
gives  these  interesting  facts : 


His  factory  makes  parts  for  automobiles. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  sold  limousine  doors  of  steel 
for  $9  each.  When  a  salesman  took  a  contract  for 
those  doors  at  $8  he  was  told  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  meet  that  price. 

The  same  factory  sells  a  better  door  of  the  same 
kind  now  for  $1.04  and  makes  a  profit,  altho  the 
making  involves  six  operations. 

 0  

The  California  State  Council  of  Lathers  will  hold 
its  Second  Semi-annual  Convention,  on  March  15, 
1931,  at  9:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  city  of  Oakland. 
California,  at  the  Hotel  Oakland. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  State  Council  has 
held  its  conventions  semi-annually,  having  hereto- 
fore held  its  conventions  annually. 

In  making  the  change,  the  Council  finds  that  bet- 
ter results  may  be  gained  through  holding  its  con- 
ventions in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  state  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  southern  portion  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  or  vice  versa. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

The  secretaries  of  locals  mentioned  report  dues 
books  lost  by  the  following  and  anyone  finding  these 
is  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  either  the  locals 
or  Headquarters: 

Local  Union  No.  151— Chas.  B.  Perry,  10062. 

Local  Union  No.  190— J.  L.  Fourre,  22517. 


53 — James  Joseph  Quail,  550. 

65— George  Chas.  Buckmaster,  6863. 

78— Percy  Meldon  Rose,  19035. 


IN  MCAiCI^IAM 


244— John  Dolan,  13718. 
455— Kenneth  A.  Bock,  21408. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

It  has  pleased  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  to  call  to  his  reward  our  friend  and  brother,  John  H.  Bell. 
By  his  death,  we  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  valued  member  and  ataunch  advocate. 
We,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  65,  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family  in  this, 
their  hour  of  sorrow. 

JAS.  F.  HEALEY, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  65. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  Supreme  Wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst,  our 
dearly  beloved  brother  George  C.  Buckmaster,  who  died  on  February  6,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  65,  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family  in  this,  their  hour  of  sorrow,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  our 
official  journal  for  publication. 

JAS.  F.  HEALEY, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  65. 
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Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Feb.  16th,  1931 

Dear  Sir: 

Here  are  two  pictures  in  the  heart  of  Sutro  For- 
est, San  Francisco,  that  Local  65  Lathers  are  quite 
proud  of.  This  building  was  built  by  Adolph  Sutro 
for  his  own  use.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco's  famed  Sutro  Forest. 


In  the  Heart  of  Sutro  Forest,  San  Francisco 


From  the  look-out  tower  you  can  see  all  of  San 
Francisco's  beautiful  bay  with  its  hundreds  of  busy 
feriy  boats  hurrying  back  and  forth  from  Oakland. 
A  short  distance  away  is  Twin  Peaks  that  are  as 
well  known  as  San  Francisco  itself.  Underneath 
lies  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  leading  to  Westwood  Park. 
To  the  left  one  can  see  Golden  Gate  Park,  one  of  the 
worlds  largest.  A  little  farther  out  you  see  the 
Golden  Gate  where  thousands  of  fishing  boats  pass 
eveiy  week  darting  in  and  out  around  the  big  liners 
bound  for  the  Orient.  Straight  ahead  is  wonderfui 
Market  St.,  called  the  "Path  of  Gold,"  with  the 
famous  feiTy  building  in  the  background. 

There  are  enough  beautiful  sites  such  as  these  to 
fill  a  book,  that  you  can  see  from  this  tower.  But 
getting  back  to  the  job  and  Lathers,  the  first  pic- 
ture shows  the  building,  you  can  see  the  top  of  the 


Home  Built  by  Adolph  Sutro  for  His  (hen  Use 


tower  in  it,  the  other  side  of  the  biulding  was  too 
steep  to  get  a  good  picture  of  it.  The  second  pic- 
ture you  see  the  boys  that  worked  on  the  job  and  I 
feel  sure  there  are  a  good  many  lathers  around  the 
country  that  will  be  glad  to  see  this  picture  of  six 
of  the  best  union  men  in  the  country.  (That  is  why 
they  were  on  the  job). 

Left  to  right — Billy  McLaughlin,  Gerald  Bedbury, 
(foreman),  Johnny  WaiTen,  George  McDonald,  Mike 
Reeves,  and  you  can  just  see  Charley  Rivers  rush- 
ing up  to  get  in  the  picture,  he  was  almost  too  late. 
These  men  are  all  over  sixty  years  old  except  Bed- 
bury  and  Rivers.  This  job  was  3  4-lb.  hybrid  nailed 
every  three  inches  on  the  inside.  On  the  outside 
we  used  16-gauge  hog  wire  put  on  with  Cedric 
staples  nailed  every  four  inches  and  was  lapped  one 
foot  each  way.  It  took  3,300  yards  on  the  inside 
and  2,600  yards  on  the  outside.  In  our  opmion,  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  built  homes  in  San  Francisco. 
Yours  truly, 

G.  L.  BEDBURY 

278  Fulton  St.,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

 o  

IF  WAR  WERE  DECLARED 

We  should  put  to  use  our  surplus  materials.  We 
should  put  our  idle  machines  in  motion.  We  should 
put  our  hoards  of  money  in  circulation.  We  should 
put  our  jobless  men  to  work.  In  short,  we  should 
all  but  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  over- 
night. 

Happily  we  shall  not  declare  war  today  against 
any  nation.  But  we  can  achieve  the  same  produc- 
tive triumphs  by  declaring  war  against  the  present 
business  depression.  It  is  an  enemy  worthy  of  our 
steel — and  of  our  gold.  The  sinews  of  war  are 
ready!  Everything  is  at  our  command — everything 
that  we  should  mobilize,  if  necessary,  against  a  for- 
eign foe:  materials,  machines,  money,  men. 

Everything  is  ready  except  a  "National  Peace- 
Time  Planning  Board,"  with  knowledge  and  power 
enough  to  influence  expenditure,  both  public  and 
private,  for  the  common  good. 

With  such  a  board  permanently  on  the  job  expen- 
ditures would  be  increased  promptly  with  the  first 
certain  signs  of  deflation  and  decreased  promptly 
with  the  first  certain  signs  of  inflation.  That  wou'd 
be  enough  to  prevent  another  national  tragedy  like 
the  one  from  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  recover. 
We  need  never  suffer  another  twelve  months  saving 
money  and  wasting  men. 

 0  
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Butler's  Court  Martial  Ended;  Did  Mussolini 
Fear  Limelight? 


Washington. — Mussolini's  fear  of  publicity  is  said 
to  be  behind  the  abandonment  of  court  martial  pro- 
ceedings against  Major  General  Butler  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

This  soldier  has  a  bushel  of  medals  that  certify  to 
his  courage  and  administrative  abilities  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  He  has  a  few  old-fashioned  ideas 
on  Amei'icanism.  He  is  not  skilled  in  the  art  of 
diplomacy.  At  a  private  dinner  in  Philadelphia  he 
said  he  was  told  that  the  Italian  dictator  ran  over 
a  little  girl  with  his  automobile  and  refused  to  stop 
for  the  reason  that  "affairs  of  state"  are  more  im- 
portant than  one  life. 

Some  one  at  the  private  dinner  repeated  the  state- 
ment and  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  sent  an  apology 
to  Mussolini.  Butler  was  placed  under  arrest  and 
ordered  court  martialed. 

There  was  a  popular  reaction  in  favor  of  the  ma- 
rine commander  and  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Navy  found  they  had  a  problem  on  their  hands. 
The  court  martial  was  dropped  and  Butler  was  repri- 
manded by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Adams. 

It  is  now  stated  that  Mussolini  did  not  favor  the 


court  martial.  The  Italian  Ambassador  personally 
assured  the  Department  of  State  that  "his  govern- 
ment" feared  that  the  military  trial  would  imperil 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  because 
oi  possible  "acriminous  discussions." 

Behind  this  solicitude  of  the  Italian  Ambassador 
for  continuous  friendly  relations  was  the  knowledge 
that  Fascist  methods  and  principles,  while  not  direct- 
ly related  to  the  court  martial,  would  be  discussed 
by  the  American  people. 

Bankers  in  this  country  who  have  made  loans  to 
Mussolini,  together  with  secret  adherents  of  the 
Fascist  ideal,  picture  the  dictator  as  a  world  savior. 
They  evade  discussion  of  his  tyranny,  of  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  Italian  parliament,  free  press,  trade 
unionism,  and  all  other  forms  of  liberty. 

The  court  martial  might  call  attention  to  these 
facts,  and  the  Fascist  would  be  revealed  as  a  despot. 
Diplomats  realized  this  danger  and  they  quietly 
rushed  to  cover. 

So  a  brave  soldier  is  censured  because  he  talked 
among  supposed  friends  and  the  people  remain  in 
ignorance  of  Mussolini  and  his  thuggery. 


They  Call  It  Red  Tape 


jyi^UCH  of  the  Federal  government's  effectiveness 
in  helping  to  hurry  along  a  return  to  industrial 
activity  has  been  ruined  by  what  is  called  red  tape. 

The  red  tape  idea  comes,  naturally,  from  the  an- 
cient custom  of  using,  literally,  great  masses  of  red 
tape  in  the  fastening  of  government  documents.  It 
used  to  take  a  long  time  to  unfasten  the  red  tape  in 
order  to  get  at  the  contents. 

Modern  filing  systems  have  taken  off  a  good  deal  of 
the  ancient  red  tape,  but  the  custom  of  taking  a  long 
time  to  get  anywhere  still  persists  and  probably  will 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Government  officials  like  to  show  their  authority 
and  the  smaller  their  authority  the  more  they  like 
to  show  it — not  always,  but  too  many  times. 

This  slowness  continues  to  be  known  as  red  tape. 
Functionary  after  functionary  takes  his  fling  at 
everything  that  comes  along  and  every  now  and  then 
one  shows  his  authority  to  stop  things  dead  in  their 
tracks. 

Red  tape — the  showing  of  petty  authority  and  the 
showing  also  of  a  good  deal  of  stupidity — has  made 
much  government  relief  work  entirely  ineffective. 
Partisan  politics  has  likewise  done  its  full  share. 

It  must  be  said  also  that  when  the  government  ex- 
pects $3,000  and  $5,000  men  to  do  what  private  in- 


dustry pays  $25,000  lor  doing  the  people  will  pay 
the  penalty  in  bad  results. 

Altogether,  out  of  all  the  talk  about  millions  and 
millions  for  this  and  that  to  help  the  unemployed, 
we  have  got  perhaps  less  than  50  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar in  actual  results.  They  still  call  it  red  tape,  but 
we  really  ought  to  invent  a  new  name  for  it. 

At  bottom  a  good  deal  of  it  is  sheer  bureaucracy, 
of  which  we  have  altogether  too  much  and  of  which 
a  good  many  of  labor's  friends  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  great  deal  more. 

Out  of  this  muddle  of  government's  efforts  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  there  ought  to  come  a  revealing 
study  of  government's  ineffectiveness,  so  that  effec- 
tiveness may  follow. 

Government  must  continue.  Moreover,  represen- 
tative government  must  continue.  But  it  must  jus- 
tify itself  in  competition  with  other  agencies  and 
inevitably  it  will  have  to  vacate  fields  in  which  other 
agencies  give  better  service.  It  is  the  concern  of 
every  American,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  warm  co-operation,  to  the  end  that  the  in- 
stitution of  government  as  established  under  the 
American  institution  may  continuously  demonstrate 
its  superiority.  It  can  be  done — and  one  way  to 
help  is  to  hold  that  government  strictly  to  the  field 
in  which  it  belongs. 
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LAWMAKER  CALLS  ON  PEOPLE  TO  AWAKE 
TO  CHANGING  DAY 

Washington. — In  a  sensational  speech  in  the 
House,  Congressman  Lozier  of  Missouri  called  on 
citizens  to  awake  to  industrial  conditions. 

"We  are  in  the  moniing  dawn  of  a  long  period  of 
unemployment  and  not  in  the  evening  twilight,"  he 
said. 

Excessive  plant  capacity  and  labor-displacing  ma- 
chineiy,  he  asserted,  "have  brought  the  country's 
production  facilities  to  the  saturation  point,  and 
there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  nations  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  life. 

"Five  or  ten  years  from  now  some  of  you  or  your 
successors  will  be  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  As  a  result  of  multiplying  the  num- 
ber and  productivity  of  our  industrial  plants  we  are 
going  to  produce  each  year  more  manufactured 
commodities  than  can  be  consumed  in  our  domestic 
markets  or  for  which  we  can  find  a  market  abroad. 
No  one  who  seeks  to  accurately  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  no  one  who  studies  present  conditions, 
can  logically  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  are  pass- 
ing out  of  the  period  of  unemployment. 

"There  must  be  a  complete  readjustment  of  our 
industrial  life  and  the  restoration  of  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  industrial  classes  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  agricultural  and  consumer  groups  on  the 
other  hand  before  the  problem  of  unemployment  can 
be  solved  or  an  enduring  prosperity  ushered  in. 

"Some  of  you  gleefully  voted  $160,000,000  rebate 
of  income  taxes.  The  beneficiaries  of  this  rebate 
were  largely  men  of  stupendous  fortunes.  That  was 
worse  than  a  dole;  it  was  a  bounty  to  the  rich  and 
mighty. 

"But  when  suffering  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the 
nation,  we  behold  the  amazing  spectacle  of  govern- 
ment officials,  Congressmen  and  Senators  standing 
motionless,  with  their  arms  folded,  arguing  that  our 
form  of  government  is  so  ironclad,  is  so  static,  is  so 
inelastic,  so  inflexible,  so  sordid,  and  so  bloodless 
that  we  can  not  appropriate  any  government  funds 
to  relieve  the  misery,  hunger  and  suffering  of  our 
own  people." 

 0  

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

MARCH  17 

Come,  wear  the  green  for  good  Saint  Pat, 
Bring  out  the  pipe  and  the  tall  silk  hat, 
So  all  who  pass  you  on  the  way 
May  know  it  is  the  good  Saint's  day. 

His  memory  will  be  ever  green 
Where  shamrocks  on  this  day  are  seen, 
And  all  will  think  of  what  he  did, 
Old  Erin  of  the  snakes  to  rid. 

You  know  the  tale,  of  how  he  came 
And  from  this  single  deed  won  fame. 
And  now  this  day  of  every  year 
This  good  man's  memory  folks  revere. 


A  FEW  DON'TS 

Don't  forget  that  organization  increases  wages 
and  shortens  the  working  day,  making  work 
steadier. 

Don't  condemn  the  Labor  movement  because  you 
know  of  "objectionable  features."  Every  man  and 
every  human  institution  has  some  imperfections. 

Don't  "wait  for  the  others."  Others  are  waiting 
for  you.  Some  must  be  among  the  first — why  not 
you? 

Don't  forget  that  the  more  bitterly  the  employer 
opposes  labor  unions,  the  more  the  employee  should 
support  them.  There's  a  financial  reason.  Think  it 
over. 

Don't  shirk  the  moral  obligation  to  do  all  you  can 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  your  trade — to  elevate  the 
standard  of  living — to  abolish  child  labor. 

Don't  be  blind  to  your  own  interests,  unionism 
helps  all  workingmen,  all  society,  the  home  and 
state. 

Don't  let  so-called  "independence"  prevent  you 
from  being  unselfish.  We  are  all  dependent  on  some- 
one or  something.  "No  man  stands  alone."  Get 
closer  together. 

Don't  forget  that  bricklayers,  plasterers,  tin- 
smiths, stonecutters  and,  in  some  places,  hodcarriers 
receive  more  pay  than  Retail  Clerks,  and  don't  for- 
get the  reason — strong  organization. 

Don't  forget  we  work  longer  hours  than  other 
crafts.   Why?    Lack  of  organization. 

Don't  be  a  non-unionist  "because  unions  are  not 
run  right."  Get  into  one  and  help  keep  it  "in  the 
straight  and  narrow  path." 

Don't  put  it  off.  "Procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
time" — and  of  good  intentions. 

Don't  say:  "Unions  can't  accompHsh  their  pur- 
pose." They  do!  Over  7,000,000  of  union  men  say 
so! 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes    6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  Iveading  Hardware  Dealers 
Manufactured  By 


T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 
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Official  of  the  N.  A.  M.  Claims  a  Discovery 


^GAIN  we  hear  from  the  National  Association  ot 
Manufacturers — a  yelp  of  pain  because  the  trade 
union  movement  has  taken  some  money  out  of  over- 
stuffed pockets  to  give  the  children  of  the  wage 
earners  a  better  chance  and  to  make  life  a  little  bet- 
ter for  the  workers  themselves. 

Beverly  L.  Worden,  chairman  of  the  so-called  open 
shop  committee  of  the  N.  A.  M.,  has  blazed  his  way 
into  the  public  prints  with  the  assertion  that  trade 
unions  were  responsible  for  an  added  cost  of  $28,- 
000,000  in  school  buildings  in  the  United  States  lasi 
year. 

Mr.  Worden  reached  his  conclusions  in  a  manner 
that  is  truly  marvelous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  size  of  the  wage  increase  gained  by  trade  union- 
ism probably  is  not  true.  This  gentleman  asserts 
that  union  construction  costs  about  100  per  cent 
higher,  per  given  number  of  cubic  feet,  under  union 
conditions  than  under  non-union  conditions.  He 
tells  us  that,  of  the  total  of  $413,000,000  expended 
for  school  construction  last  year,  $310,000,000  was 
for  union  work,  while  $103,000,00  went  for  non- 
union work.  Somehow  he  figures  that,  on  his  hun- 
dred per  cent  greater  cost  basis,  "approximately 
$28,00,000  represented  tribute  paid  by  taxpayers 
to  the  closed  shop  building  system." 

Well  what  about  it?  Simply  this:  That  trade 
unionism  brought  better  wages  and  that  undoubt- 
edly in  return  it  delivered  better  construction.  And, 
what  is  wrong  with  that?  Nothing,  except  to  the 
union  haters  in  the  N.  A.  M.,  who  hold  a  worker  as 
something  akin  to  a  slave.  Mr.  Worden  thinks  it 
terrible  that  union  work  should  cost  more  than  non- 
union work  and  that  taxpayers  should  pay  the  bill. 
Where  does  that  line  of  thought  lead?  If  the  low 
wage  is  good,  then  the  lowest  wage  is  best  and  he 
who  will  accept  the  lowest  wage  is  the  best  asset  to 
the  Nation! 

We  challenge  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers to  go  before  the  country  on  that  issue. 

The  Nation  is  against  the  N.  A,  M.  idea  and  it  has 
proved  it  by  these  acts: 

First,  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  admit  oriental  peoples,  the  lowest-wage  workers 
of  the  whole  world  and  those  who  in  that  respect 
come  nearest  to  the  ideal  set  up  by  Mr.  Worden  as 
the  N.  A.  M.  ideal. 

Second,  by  tight  restriction  of  immigration  from 
all  European  nations  on  the  ground  that  immigra- 
tion menaces  our  wage  and  living  standards,  con- 
trary to  the  ideals  set  up  by  Mr.  Worden  as  the  ideals 
of  the  N.  A.  M. 

Third,  by  restriction  of  immigration  from  Mexi- 
co, a  nation  which,  though  friendly  and  entitled  to 


every  possible  degree  oi  sympathetic  consideration, 
sent  us  hordes  of  low-wage  workers  who  menaced 
the  standards  of  United  States  citizens. 

Fourth,  by  the  refusal  of  our  Goveniment  to  recog- 
nize the  Russian  Soviets  which  regard  man  as  the 
tool  of  the  State,  to  be  ordered  to  work  and  de- 
prived of  any  voice  in  the  terms  upon  which  his 
work  is  to  be  performed. 

Upon  those  four  points  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  representatives  whom  they 
elected,  have  decided  the  issue  and  they  have  de- 
cided it  in  favor  of  the  higher  standards  for  which 
trade  unionism  has  striven  and  against  the  slave 
standards  which  Mr.  Worden  and  the  N.  A.  M.  set 
up  as  the  ideal.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  United 
States  must  not  be  Chinafied,  that  here  the  Nation 
is  for  humanity,  not  humanity  for  exploitation  by 
exploiters  protected  by  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  an  offense  to  earn  good  wages  in  the 
United  States.  The  whole  Nation  struggles  forward 
toward  betterment.  The  wage  earners  do  not  con- 
tentedly lag  behind  the  procession — not  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  We  are  not  creating  castes  in  this  coun- 
try. We  shall  have  no  "untouchables,"  nor  yet  any 
serfs  or  lower  class.  How  thoroughly  un-American 
is  the  argument  of  the  N.  A.  M. ! 

And  that  taxpayers  should  have  paid  good  wages. 
Why  should  not  taxpayers  pay  good  wages?  Are 
taxpayers  set  apart  from  others,  to  be  given  tribute 
and  obeisance?  Taxpayers  are  "we,  the  people," 
who  have  declared  that  this  is  a  Nation  of  decency, 
of  progress,  of  some  measure  of  vision  for  the  fu- 
ture, of  some  measure  of  justice  for  all,  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  determined  to  have  it. 

Come  on,  you  Wordens!  Come  on,  you  N.  A.  M.! 
Take  up  the  challenge.  Go  before  the  country,  out 
into  every  highway  and  byway,  before  legislatures, 
and  before  the  Congress,  with  your  miserable  plea 
for  slaves.  Show  in  the  market  places  the  chains  you 
would  like  to  use.  Come,  join  the  issue  and  fight  out 
the  question  of  whether  this  Nation  is  a  Nation  of 
men  or  a  Nation  of  animals,  a  Nation  of  beauty  and 
justice,  and  progress,  or  a  Nation  of  Masters  and 
slaves,  a  Nation  that  drives  forward  to  make  great 
dreams  come  true,  lifting  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  to  ever  higher  and  nobler  planes,  with  more 
of  joy  and  light  and  laughter,  with  more  of  knowl- 
edge and  righteousness,  with  all  of  these  glorious 
things,  based  upon  an  ever-rising  economic  founda- 
tion. 

We  have  our  abuses — our  unemployment,  our 
over-long  hours  of  work,  our  great  numbers  whose 
wage  is  still  pitifully  inadequate — but  these  things 
will  yield  if  we  keep  to  our  direction,  if  we  hold  to 
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the  course  we  have  set  for  ourselves  as  a  Nation. 
These  things  are  abuses  and  the  Nation  concedes  it. 
To  the  N.  A.  M.  these  terrible  inadequacies  are  the 
ideal,  the  goal.  What  a  contemptible  goal  for  any 
human  being  or  for  any  organization. 

We  do  not  need  to  ask  which  shall  it  be.  America 
long  since  decided. 

 o  

HYPOCRISY  AND  THE  REDS 

Once  upon  a  time  the  late  Victor  Berger,  who  was 
a  Congressman,  a  socialist  and  a  newspaper  editor, 
sent  to  another  socialist  editor  a  telegram  advising 
and  urging  support  of  a  policy  of  war  with  Mexico. 
That  was  back  in  1914,  with  a  world  war  on  the 
horizon.  Victor  Berger's  party  stood  officially  op- 
posed to  war.  Quite  so,  but  this,  somehow,  was 
different. 

The  Soviets  sent  a  delegation  to  Geneva  to  make 
grand  speeches  about  disarmament,  knowing  the  re- 
sult in  advance.  The  Soviets  and  their  friends  con- 
stantly talk  peace  and  disarmament  for  the  rest  O'' 
the  world. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviets  have  the  biggest  army  in 
the  world,  fully  equipped,  always  ready,  continually 
hopped  up  with  propaganda.  Meanwhile,  also  the 
Soviets,  bossing  the  red  inteniationale  like  the  er- 
rand boy  it  is,  propagandise  the  rest  of  the  world, 
foment  rebellions,  sow  discord  and  wait  for  "The 
Day." 

Probably  the  world  has  always  had  its  hypocrites. 
Certainly  it  has,  since  history  was  written,  had  those 
who,  thirsting  for  power,  were  willing  to  take  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow  men.  Some  hypo- 
crites have  got  into  history  undetected,  some  have 
been  only  tardily  detected  and  some  have  been  merely 
suspected. 

Few  have  fooled  so  many  as  have  been  fooled  by 
the  red  butchers  of  Russia,  or  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  greatest  mystery  about  all  this  is  why  any 
American  who  believes  in  the  principles  of  his  coun- 
try should  ever  be  fooled  by  the  red  tyrants,  or  give 
them  the  aid  and  comfort  that  is  given  them  by  so 
many  apologists  in  America,  the  while  professing 
progressiveness.  But  then,  look  what  Houdini  used 
to  do! 

 o  

When  Greek  Meets  Greek 

"Has  Josh  learned  much  at  college?" 

"No  doubt  about  it,"  answered  Farmer  Corntos- 
sel.  "He  tried  to  tell  me  something  about  a  fight 
between  Greeks  and  Trojans,  but  I  told  him  he  was 
wasting  his  time.  What  us  home  folks  wanted  to 
hear  about  was  the  football  game." 

Tho  fTieatest  disappointment  some  people  have  is 
!  'n  their  worst  suspicions  don't  come  true. 


A  BURDENSOME  TAX 

G£.soline  taxes  are  increasing  until  they  have  be- 
come a  serious  problem  and  a  grievous  burden  to  any 
motorists  and  especially  to  the  small  business  men 
who  operate  trucks  and  buy  their  fuel  in  small 
quantities. 

Growth  of  gasoline  taxes  not  only  has  drawn  in- 
creased attention  to  their  great  revenue  possibilities, 
but  has  led  to  the  disclosure  that  there  is  little  or  no 
uniformity  in  administration  of  the  funds  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  highways  they 
finance. 

C.  M.  Babcock,  chairman  of  the  Administration 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  said  recently  that  in  only  two 
Str.tes  is  all  road  building  outside  incorporated  towns 
and  cities  handled  by  State  highway  departments. 
Six  States  have  no  county  highway  system  and  22 
have  no  township  road  system. 

Although  highway  engineering  practices  have 
been  standardized,  and  traffic  laws  are  becoming 
more  uniform.  Chairman  Babcock  declared  there  is 
no  semblance  of  either  uniformity  or  standardiza- 
tion in  highway  administration  or  in  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  highway  revenues.  Yet  out  of 
gross  gasoline  tax  revenues  of  more  than  $431,000,- 
000  nearly  one-fourth  is  turned  over  to  the  counties, 
townships,  cities  or  towns. 

What  most  hurts  the  feeling  of  the  motorist  is  to 
get  into  some  State  where  the  tax  is  4  or  5  cents, 
pay  the  heavy  impost,  then  drive  over  the  worst 
roads  he  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  find  himself 
bogged  down.  He  wonders,  and  rightly,  how  much 
of  the  revenue  is  actually  stolen  by  crooked  officials. 
Perhaps  if  the  percentage  were  known  there  would 
l:e  a  general  uprising  against  the  heavy  and  unjust 
burden. 

 o  

The  first  windowless  store  has  been  opened  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Its  solid  airtight  walls  house 
a  clothing  store.  Outside  air  is  drawn  into  a  base- 
ment chamber,  cleansed  by  washing  and  filtering, 
raised  or  lowered  to  the  desired  humidity  or  tem- 
perature, then  uniformly  distributed  thruout  the 
building.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  found  the 
salespeople  and  office  force  are  more  alert  and  do  not 
tire  as  quickly  as  under  "natural"  conditions.  Also 
that  the  merchandise  is  kept  much  cleaner  because 
the  store  is  virtually  dustproof.  Modem  lighting 
does  away  with  the  former  difficulty  of  selling 
goods  by  artificial  light,  and  thousands  of  square 
feet  of  valuable  floor  and  wall  space,  formerly  re- 
quired for  window  space,  has  been  converted  into 
productive  selling  room.  Those  connected  with  the 
windowless  store  are  enthusiastic  about  it  and  ar- 
chitects are  watching  the  experiment  with  interest. 
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Billions  of  New  Values  In  Two  Years  While 
Wages  Remained  Stationary 


J)URING  1928-1929  the  nation's  manufactured 
products  increased  moie  than  six  bilhon  and  a 
half  dollars,  while  wages  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary with  less  workers,  said  John  P.  Frey,  secre- 
tary-treasurer A.  F.  of  L.  Metal  Trades  Department, 
in  an  address  to  a  conference  on  unemployment  pre- 
ventives, held  in  this  city  and  sponsored  by  Protest- 
ant, Catholic  and  Jewish  clergymen. 

I\Ir.  Frey's  figures,  taken  from  government  re- 
ports, are  a  challenge  to  persons  who  wonder  \why  we 
have  depressions  and  business  cycles. 

"The  total  value  of  products  in  1923  was  $60,529,- 
515,115,  while  the  wage  total  was  $11,007,851,450," 
said  Mr.  Frey. 

"In  1929  the  value  of  products  was  $69,417,515,- 
929,  and  wages  totaled  $11,421,631,054." 

The  trade  unionist  showed  that  the  worker  is  con- 
stantly receiving  less  and  less  of  his  share  of  the 
manufactured  product.  In  1849  the  worker  received 
in  wages  23.3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished 
product,  and  51.1  per  cent  of  the  value  added  to  the 
raw  material  through  his  labor.  In  1929  the  wage 
earner  received  16.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  fin- 
ished product  and  but  36.2  per  cent  of  the  value 
added  by  labor. 

"As  the  principal  market  for  our  manufactured 
products  is  the  home  market,"  continued  Mr.  Frey, 
"it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  enormous 
increase  in  the  value  of  products,  as  compared  with 
the  increase  in  total  wages  paid,  resulted  in  a  col- 
lapse of  the  consumer's  market,  which,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  or  all  of  the  other  factors  com- 
bined, is  responsible  for  our  present  industrial  and 
commercial  stagnation." 

"The  statistics  relative  to  value  production  and 
total  wages  paid,  with  their  staggering  implications, 
make  it  evident  that  one  main  cause  for  the  existing 
national  depression  has  been  the  failure  of  those  di- 
recting industry  and  commerce  to  understand  cer- 
tain simple  economic  facts.  Industry  can  no  more 
produce  without  a  market  than  it  can  check  money 
out  of  the  bank  without  first  having  made  sufficient 
deposits. 

"Unless  the  real  wage  is  increased,  in  proportion 
to  industry's  capacity  to  produce,  there  can  be  no 
permanent  prevention  of  unemployment.  Realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  led  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  adopt  the  wage 
philosophy  which  it  announced  in  1925.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  what  labor  may  be  entitled  to. 
It  is  largely  a  question  of  the  volume  of  wages  which 
must  be  paid  unless  industry  and  commerce  desii  es 


to  strangle  itself,  for  dividends  and  interest  will  not 
continue  to  be  paid  unless  the  real  wage  is  materially 
increased." 


WHY  IS  ALIEN  GATE  LEFT  OPEN? 

President  Hoover  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
$500,000  to  arrest  and  deport  aliens  who  are  unlaw- 
fully in  this  country. 

The  gate  through  which  most  of  these  aliens  enter, 
however,  will  remain  open. 

Europeans  pay  $200  to  $400  for  the  privilege  of 
signing  as  seamen  on  a  ship  bound  for  the  United 
States.  Chinamen  pay  up  to  $1,100.  On  arrival 
l  ere  they  step  ashore  and  are  lost  in  the  large  cities. 
Between  40,000  and  50,000  are  annually  smuggled 
in  by  this  method,  which  is  profitable  to  the  captain 
and  ship  owners. 

The  International  Seamen's  Union,  for  years,  has 
attempted  to  secure  a  law  which  would  authorize 
immigration  officials  to  examine  these  "seamen"  be- 
fore they  are  permitted  to  leave  the  ship.  These 
aliens  if  found  to  be  not  boni  fide  seamen,  would 
be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel. 

The  vessel  would  also  be  denied  clearance  papers 
if  she  attempted  to  sail  with  fewer  seamen  than  she 
employed  on  arrival. 

The  King  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  has  these 
provisions  but  it  can  not  be  moved. 

 o  

Knew  Himself 

A  negro  boxer  was  to  fight  a  heavyweight  cham- 
pion. When  he  reached  the  ring  it  was  noticed  he 
hung  back. 

"It's  all  right,  Sambo,"  said  his  second.  "Just 
you  say  to  yourself,  'I'm  going  to  beat  him,'  and 
you  will  win." 

"That's  no  good,  boss,"  replied  Sambo.  "I  know 
vv  hat  a  liar  I  am." 


Inside  Out 

Young  Angus  had  been  out  for  the  evening  with 
his  best  girl.  When  he  arrived  home  he  found  his 
father  still  sitting  up.  The  old  man  looked  up  and 
shook  his  head. 

"Hae  ye  been  oot  wi'  yon  lassie  again?"  he  asked. 

"Aye,  dad,"  replied  young  Angus.  "Why  do  ye 
look  sae  worrited?" 

"I  was  just  wonderin'  how  much  the  even  cost." 

"No  more  than  half  a  croon,  dad." 

"Aye?   That  was  no  sae  much." 

"It  was  a'  she  had,"  said  Angus. 
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BROOKHART  ATTACKS  USE  OF  INJUNCTION 

Urging  the  passage  of  the  amended  Shipstead 
anti-injunction  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  Senator 
Smith  W.  Brookhart  of  Iowa  declared  in  a  radio 
address  from  Washington  that  the  injunction  is  the 
most  powerful  instrument  against  labor  in  its  de- 
mand for  equal  rights,  and  the  power  which  it  gives 
Federal  courts  has  run  riot  in  the  struggle  between 
human  rights  and  property  rights. 

"The  struggle  betwen  human  rights  and  property 
rights  is  as  old  as  civilization,"  Senator  Brookhart 
said.  "In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  a  generation  ago  that 
property  rights  in  men  were  abohshed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  equal  political 
rights  given  to  all. 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  even  these 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  have  not  yet  re- 
sulted in  economic  equality.  In  the  economic  field 
in  our  country  property  is  still  ruling,  and  much  of 
its  rule  is  quite  as  ruthless  as  the  autocrats  of  old. 
Our  method  of  organization  of  corporations  recog- 
nizes no  human  right.  Men  do  not  vote  at  all.  Capi- 
tal alone  votes  for  the  man  who  owns  it.  We  boast 
of  individuality  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a 
mockery  and  is  subordinated  to  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  every  great  economic  organization  in  our 
country. 

"A  coi*porate  organization  in  its  very  nature  means 
a  combination  of  capital.  In  each  great  corporation 
there  are  united  capital  holdings  of  many  people  and 
this  combination  exercises  a  power  akin  to  the  feud- 
al lords  of  old. 

"Labor  has  asked  the  right  to  organize  for  col- 
lective bargaining  as  capital  itself  has  always  been 
organized.  This  demand  has  been  resisted.  The 
most  powerful  instrument  against  labor  in  this  de- 
mand for  its  equal  rights  is  the  so-called  labor  in- 
junction and  this  injunction  is  largely  the  result 
of  court-made  law." 

 0  

Soft  Shoes 

An  employer  who  believed  in  supporting  all  efforts 
to  introduce  a  new  spirit  into  industry  had  called  his 
men  together  to  place  before  them  his  plans  for  bet- 
tering working  conditions. 

"Now,  whenever  I  enter  the  workshop,"  he  said, 
"I  want  to  see  every  man  cheerfully  performing  his 
task,  and  therefore  I  invite  you  to  place  in  this  box 
any  suggestions  as  to  how  that  can  be  brought 
about." 

A  few  days  later  he  opened  the  box  and  took  out 
a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written:  "Take  the 
rubber  heels  off  your  shoes." 

 0  

Hy  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

A  story  is  told  about  the  great  Chinese  philos- 
opher, Confucious,  which  we  may  all  take  to  heart. 

He  was  called  the  "Wise  One"  by  his  followers, 
although  he  insists  that  he  was  merely  a  seeker 
after  wisdom. 

A  young  man  came  to  Confucius  and  asked  how 
he  might  make  himself  wise. 

Confucius  answered  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  show  him.  He  started  away  and  asked  the 
young  man  to  follow  him. 

They  came  to  a  stream.  Confucius  waded  into  it 
until  the  water  was  waist  deep.  The  young  man 
came  after  him. 

Suddenly  Confucius  turned  and  tripped  his  com- 
panion, and  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  held  his  head 
under  water. 

When  the  young  man  was  half  drowned  Confu- 
cius let  him  up  and  helped  him  to  the  shore. 

"What  did  you  desire  most  of  all  when  your 
head  was  under  water?"  asked  Confucius,  when  his 
companion  had  recovered. 

"I  wanted  air,  of  course,"  was  the  reply. 

"The  first  step  you  should  take  in  getting  wis- 
dom," Confucius  answered,  "is  to  desire  to  have  it 
as  much  as  you  desired  the  air  when  you  were  under 
water." 

The  advice  of  Confucius  is  good  at  all  times. 

We  should  desire  to  have  all  the  knowledge  possi- 
ble that  will  help  us  in  making  more  efficient  the 
big  forward  drive  for  humanity. — Lather. 

 0  

The  secret  of  youth  is  never  to  say  anything 
about  a  pain  in  your  stomach;  never  to  go  near 
a  hospital  except  to  visit  the  afflicted;  never  to  let 
a  strange  su]geon  look  down  your  throat,  for  if  you 
do  he  will  howl  for  your  tonsils ;  never  to  begin  the 
practice  of  having  your  teeth  photographed,  because 
then  your  day  as  a  healthy  human  being  is  ended; 
and  never  to  mention  the  word  "infection"  to  any- 
one over  50  years  of  age  unless  the  room  has  sev- 
eral large  doors  and  windows  thru  which  you  can 
leap. — Frank  Condon. 

 0  

A  Power  in  the  Lodge 

Boss:  "Rufus,  did  you  go  to  your  lodge  meeting 
last  night?" 

Rufus:  "Nah,  suh.  We  dun  have  to  pos'pone  it." 
Boss:    "How  was  that?" 

Rufus:  "De  Gran'  All-Powerful  Invincible  Most 
Supreme  Unconquerable  Potentate  dun  got  beat  up 
by  his  wife." 
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More  and  More  Muddling 

By  FRANKLYN  E.  WOLFE 


^  HUNGRY  man  walking  the  weary  way  hunting 
for  work  may  stop  in  the  lee  side  of  a  vacant 
store  or  a  busted  bank  and  read  from  a  scrap  of 
newspaper  that  millions  more  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  public  work.  If  he  is  the  least  bit  versed 
in  such  matters  he  will  but  be  saddened  by  the  news. 

Should  he  read  further  he  might  find  another 
item  that  as  soon  as  some  State  officials  some  thous- 
ands of  miles  away  unreel  red  tape  and  get  State 
appropriations  for  roads  in  accord  with  national  pro- 
visions a  few  thousand  men  will  be  put  to  work  there. 

This  should  be  consoling  news  and  comforting  as- 
surance to  the  walker  of  the  weary  way,  but  a  hun- 
gry man,  especially  one  afraid  to  go  home  and  meet 
accusing  eyes  of  hungry  children  and  a  worried  wife, 
is  not  very  philosophic. 

New  York  World  has  a  cartoon  graphically  stating 
the  case.  An  immense  bundle  labeled  "Appropria- 
tions for  Unemployment"  is  all  entwined  with  red 
tape,  inaccessible  and  useless.  Around  it  stands  a 
horde  of  shivering  men,  desolate,  discouraged.  One 
of  them  turns  away  with  palms  spread  in  gesture 
of  disgust  and  despair. 

It  is  a  good  New  York  scene,  but  a  different  one 
was  enacted  in  a  little  town  in  Arkansas  when  500 
farmers  gathered  and  demanded  food  for  themselves 
and  starving  wives  and  children.  Women  in  the 
crowd  held  up  their  children  and  cried  for  food  for 
them.  Then  the  farmers  grew  grim  and  determ- 
ined and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  persuaded 
not  to  raid  and  loot.  The  Red  Cross  says  it  will  be 
feeding  250,000  hungry  Arkansans  within  a  few 
weeks. 

There  are  persons  in  another  part  of  the  country 
who  are  looking  askance  at  the  Red  Cross  and  who 
will  forever  refrain  from  further  donations  there. 

An  organization  that  gets  unlimited  publicity  and 
millions  of  dollars  yet  remains  with  headquarters 
within  striking  distance  of  hungry,  poorly  clad  and 
sometimes  evicted  men,  women  and  children,  yet 
does  not  lift  a  hand  not  devote  a  penny  for  relief 
will  lose  the  support  of  millions  of  people. 

The  whole  situation  becomes  more  and  more  mud- 
dled and  more  and  more  serious  from  day  to  day. 
The  time  to  have  started  action  toward  meeting  the 
unemployed  question  was  over  a  year  ago  when  it 
began  to  grow  serious  and  when  anyone  with  the 
least  bit  of  powers  of  observation  knew  it  was  go- 
ing to  grow  steadily  worse.   Instead  of  that  we  got 


a  lot  of  pollyanna  about  everything  being  all  right, 
there  were  no  unemployed  and  things  getting  better 
every  day.  For  this  stupidity  men  and  women  see 
their  children  sufi'ering.    Someone  will  have  to  pay. 

 o  

THE    TRUTH,    THE    WHOLE    TRUTH,  AND 
NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 

To  be  "well  read"  is  not  how  much  you  read,  but 
what  you  read. 

One  good  book  well  read  is  worth  a  thousand  just 
read. 

The  best  fun  in  world  is  winning  with  brains. 

Those  that  have  no  power  to  help  are  willing. 
Those  that  have,  will  not. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  many  friends  you 
really  have,  try  to  borrow  some  money. 

Most  arguments  start  about  things  that  can't  be 
proved  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  argument. 

It's  impossible  to  feed  yourself  with  some  one 
else's  mouth. 

You  can  tell  by  the  way  nature  hung  man's  arms 
that  she  didn't  expect  him  to  pat  himself  on  the 
back. 

The  man  who  always  talks  about  quitting  his 
job  would  commit  suicide  if  he  lost  it. 

The  most  powerful  magnet  known  is  money. 

The  "acid  test"  of  love:  Just  let  the  pay  check 
stop.   Then  see  what  happens  to  love. — W.  W.  Hart. 

 0  

THEM  WERE  THE  DAYS 

Not  so  many  years  ago — 
No  one  had  appendicitis. 
People  generally  kept  their  tonsils. 
Men  often  wore  Congress  gaiters. 
People  paid  6  cents  a  quart  for  milk. 
Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  were  not  common. 
It  seemed  necessary  to  control  hatpins  by  legisla- 
tion. 

Women  sometimes  asked,  "Does  my  placket-hole 
gape  ?" 

The  best  orchestra  seats  at  theaters  cost  $1.50 
apiece. 

The  "girl"  in  the  kitchen  did  not  expect  more  than 
$3  a  week. 

Nobody  in  California  thought  of  conversing  with 
somebody  in  Europe. 

Girls  sometimes  wore  cotton  stockings  and  high- 
laced  boots,  but  you  were  not  supposed  to  know 
it. — Boston  Globe. 
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GIVE  THEM  A  TASTE 

The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  poll-parrot 
newspaper  that  speaks  for  non-union,  wage-cutting 
employers,  recently  printed  a  long  editorial  advocat- 
ing further  reductions  in  wages  all  over  the  country. 
It  gave  as  its  authority  for  this  position  a  statement 
made  by  Chairman  Wiggin,  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  in  New  York,  that  "wages  must  come  down." 

"Well,  let's  begin  by  reducing  the  fancy  salary  of 
Chairman  Wiggin.  Next,  let's  cut  the  salary  of  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  and  see 
how  he  likes  it.  If  wages  must  come  down,  as  they 
say,  we  do  not  know  of  any  better  place  to  begin 
than  with  these  who  advocate  such  reductions.  If 
wages  and  salaries  are  too  high,  their  salaries  are 
too  high  along  with  the  wages  and  salaries  of  every- 
body else.  So,  let's  start  right  by  giving  them  the 
cut  that  they  are  demanding  for  others. 

After  we  have  finished  with  these  two  high-priced 
advocates  of  low  wages,  let's  go  further  and  re- 
duce the  salaries  and  incomes  of  the  rest  of  the  bank- 
ers and  big  business  racketeers.  Surely,  they  will 
not  object  to  such  a  cut  in  their  own  incomes  when 
they  are  demanding  it  for  those  who  work  with 
their  hainds. 

And,  then,  when  we  have  reduced  the  salaries  of 
the  bankers  and  others  who  think  low  wages  are 
proper,  let's  also  reduce  interest  rates  on  the  money 
they  lend  and  cut  the  dividends  on  stocks  they  own. 
If,  as  they  say,  wages  must  come  down  and  the  in- 
come of  workers  must  be  reduced,  they  can  not  ob- 
ject to  a  reduction  in  their  own  incomes,  also. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  quotes  President  Hoov- 
er's opposition  to  wage  reductions  and  his  statement 
at  a  conference  with  bankers  that  "The  American 
standard  of  living  must  be  maintained,"  and  then  it 
says  that  "The  American  standard  of  living  has  not 
been  maintained.  It  is  down  now,  and  it  was  down 
when  Mr.  Hoover  talked  to  the  bankers."  Wiggin 
and  the  Journal  of  Commei'ce  are  insisting  that  the 
American  standard  of  living  must  be  shoved  down 
still  further  in  the  direction  of  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion. Such  talk  is  indecent  and  unAmerican.  If 
Wiggin  and  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
would  take  a  few  days  off  and  investigate  the  stan- 
dard of  living  among  the  coal  miners  of  non-union 
fields  like  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Alabama  they  would  find  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  make  it  worse  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. Non-union  coal  companies  in  those  states  have 
reduced  wages  time  after  time;  they  have  wiped  out 
all  of  the  decent  working  conditions  that  ever  exist- 
ed there;  they  have  made  paupers  out  of  thousands 
of  honest,  willing  workingmen.  And,  yet,  this 
''^iii'v  i-  ;,nd  this  poll-parrot  newspaper  demand  that 


these  people  must  be  further  pauperized  with  more 
wage  reductions. 

Just  let  someone  cut  their  salaries  and  see  how 
quickly  Wiggin  and  the  editor  of  the  Joumal  of 
Commerce  would  change  their  mind  about  the  neces- 
sity for  wage  reductions. 

 0  

VOICE  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR  IS  STRONGLY  FOR 
PEACE 

President  Hoover  proclaimed  the  London  Naval 
Treaty  limiting  armament,  in  effect  for  the  United 
States,  on  New  Year's  Day. 

In  Germany,  President  Hindenberg  declared 
"World  peace  must  be  striven  for  with  all  available 
energies." 

Speaking  that  day  to  Am.erica  over  the  radio, 
Premier  Mussolini  declared  Italy  never  would  take 
the  initiative  in  starting  a  war;  that  neither  he 
nor  the  Italian  people  desired  another  conflict  of 
arms. 

Einstein,  Germany's  great  scientist,  induced  to 
say  a  few  words  to  Americans,  by  radio,  said:  "Kill 
the  monster  of  militarism.  Your  political  and  eco- 
nomic position  today  is  such  that  you  can  entirely 
destroy  militarism  whenever  you  set  your  hand 
to  it." 

He  would  have  them  refuse  to  do  war  service.  "If 
only  2  per  cent  were  to  refuse,"  he  declared,  "there 
would  not  be  enough  jails  in  the  world  to  hold  them." 

Einstein  has  seen  the  world's  greatest  military 
machine  at  close  range.  He  has  spent  his  life  in 
a  country  which  annually  has  conscripted  men  for 
military  service.  He  has  seen  what  these  things 
have  done  for  Germany. 

 0  

CRICKLAYERS    CHALLENGE    HOOVER  CLAIM 
U.  S.  PAYS  PREVAILING  WAGE  RATE 

President  Hoover's  statement  in  December  that 
the  Federal  government  is  paying  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  on  all  government  operations,  is  chal- 
lenged by  two  members  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union, 
Local  37,  New  York  City. 

Jacob  Mirsky  and  Emil  Cerussi  cite  six  of  a  "long 
list  of  contracts"  for  government  work  which  do  not 
make  provisions  for  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate. 
At  the  Veterans  Hospital,  Northport,  L.  I.,  the  Vir- 
ginia Engineering  Co.  is  paying  one-half  of  the  pre- 
vailing rate ;  at  Fort  Sam,  Houston,  Texas,  barracks, 
Banspack  Brothers  employ  Mexicans  and  pay  one- 
third  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages ;  The  Oklahoma 
City  Post  Office  is  being  constructed  by  Devault  and 
Dietrich  under  open-shop  conditions.  Other  jobs  on 
which  prevailing  rate  is  ignored  are  the  Nurses 
Home,  Montgomery,  Alabama;  Federal  construction 
work  at  Scotfield,  111. ;  and  the  La.rkin  Experimental 
Dam,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


The  Unstable  Dollar  and  Unstable  Employment 


■^E  have  seen  that  the  chief  fault  of  our  present 
dollar  is  that  it  is  uncertain  in  buying  power. 
As  long  as  it  is  used  as  a  measuring  stick  every  con- 
tract is  necessarily  a  lottery,  and  every  contracting 
party,  even  a  laboring  man  contracting  for  his  wages, 
is  compelled  to  be  a  gambler  without  his  own  con- 
sent. 

Unstable  money  also  explains,  at  least  in  part,  the 
so-called"business  cycles."  Booms,  recessions  such 
as  we  are  now  passing  through,  liquidation  and  re- 
covery have  long  puzzled  the  business  world.  While 
certain  plausible,  and  partially  true,  explanations 
have  readily  been  given,  they  were  incomplete  and 
unconvincing.  Wherever  unstable  money  does  its 
work  we  find  the  public  mystified ;  for  unstable  money 
remains  behind  the  scenes.  Its  tricks  are  like  those 
of  a  sleight-of-hand  artist.  Because  of  the  "Money 
Illusion,"  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  booms  and 
panics  is  unperceived.  Only  after  an  economic  and 
statistical  alalysis  do  we  come  to  realize  that  trade 
fluctuations  are  caused,  in  large  part,  by  changes  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar. 

Monetary  depreciation  (rising  price  lever)  tempo- 
rarily stimulates,  and  monetary  appreciation  (fall- 
ing price  level)  depresses  business.  The  reason  is 
simple.  When  producers  get  higher  prices  they  do 
not,  at  first,  have  to  pay  correspondingly  higher 
costs;  for  instance,  wages  and  salaries  do  not  rise 
so  fast,  being  fixed  by  contract  for  months  or  years 
in  advance.  Much  less  do  they,  at  first,  have  to 
pay  higher  rent  and  interest.  Such  lagging  of  im- 
portant expenses  usually  involves  a  lagging  of  total 
expenses  behind  total  receipts.  Consequently,  prof- 
its, the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses,  tend  at  first 
to  increase.  Conversely,  a  falling  price  level  dimin- 
ishes profits. 

Now  the  profit  taker  is  the  captain  of  industry,  on 
whose  decision  depends  the  rate  of  output.  Hence  it 
follows  that,  when  the  price  level  rises  and  profits 
increase,  industry  is  expanded,  employment  is  full 
and  easy,  and  business  booms;  but  when  profits  de- 
crease, industry  is  contracted,  employment  is  les- 
sened and  buiness  is  depressed. 

One  of  my  own  statistical  studies  shows  that  al- 


most every  fall  in  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
leads  a  little  later  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
trade;  while  almost  every  rise  in  the  dollar  leads  to 
a  decrease  in  that  volume.  The  statistics  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  unemployment  follow  this  same  rela- 
tion to  the  changes  in  the  dollar. 

Few  economic  problems  have  seemed  more  baf- 
fling than  the  unemployment  problem,  although  none 
is  of  greater  human  interest  or  has  received  more 
attention.  This  relation  of  unstable  employment  to 
unstable  money  has  been  studied  extensively  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1920.  M,  Henri  Fuss,  Chief  of  the  Un- 
employment Service  of  the  Office,  has  shown  that, 
during  the  period  of  1919-25,  deflation  occurred  in 
22  countries  and  was  followed  by  a  depression  in  all 
these  countries,  with  three  unimportant  exceptions. 
A  more  recent  study  by  the  same  offices  reaches  the 
same  result. 

In  the  United  States  and  England,  the  deflation  of 
1920-21  threw  millions  out  of  work.  Unemployment 
became  the  mother  of  revolutionary  unrest.  In  Eng- 
land a  second  deflation  was  brought  about  in  1925 
in  order  to  bring  the  British  pound  back  to  the  gold 
basis,,  at  the  old  ratio  of  $4.87  to  the  pound  sterling. 
Again  came  unemployment,  labor  discontent,  and 
with  this  condition  the  greatest  strike  in  England's 
history.  The  British  Home  Secretary  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  strike  at  two  billions  of  dollars — "a  loss 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  South  African  War." 
Of  course,  other  causes  were  involved  in  the  loss; 
but  deflation  was  a  powerful  factor  and  all  the  great- 
er because  hidden  from  view  by  the  Money  Uusion. 

This  second  English  deflation,  with  other  Europ- 
ean deflation,  helped  to  drag  down  the  American  price 
level  also  and  the  American  deflation  is  one  chief 
cause  for  American  unemployment  today. 

 o  

Boston  Beans 

We  read  again  that  a  Bostonian  was  showing  a 
visiting  Briton  around.  "This  is  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument— where  Warren  fell,  you  know." 

The  visitor  surveyed  the  lofty  shaft  thoughtfully, 
and  then  said:  "Nasty  fall!   Killed  him,  of  course?" 
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So  Embaii-assing 

A  woman  arriving  in  this  country  after  a  short 
visit  to  the  continent  was  asked  the  usual  question 
by  the  customs  official  at  the  landing  port,  "Any- 
thing to  declare,  madam?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  "nothing." 

"Then,  madam,"  said  the  official,  "am  I  to  take 
it  that  the  fur  tail  I  see  hanging  down  under  your 
coat  is  your  own?" — Tit-Bits. 

 0  

So  Narrow-Minded 

Negro  woman  (applying  for  place  as  cook) — "I 
seen  your  advertisement  in  the  paper,  lady." 

Lady  (interrupting) — "But  I  advertised  for  a 
Scandinavian." 

Negress — "I  know  dat,  lady.  But  jes  so  a  pusson 
can  cook,  what  difference  does  religion  make?" 

 o  

Knew  Him  Rite  WeU 

"Did  you  know  the  defendant,  Rastus?" 

"Ah  jes  had  a  logical  acquaintance  wid  him," 

"What  do  you  mean  by  logical  acquaintance?" 

"Well,  us  both  belong  to  the  same  lodge." 

 o  

News  Is  News 

A  wealthy  auto  tourist  lost  his  pedigreed  dog 
while  stopping  in  a  small  town.  He  inserted  a  lost 
ad  in  the  newspaper,  offering  a  reward  of  $100. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  office  to  inquire,  but 
no  one  was  to  be  found  except  a  decrepit  janitor. 

"Where  the  thunder  is  the  newspaper  force?" 
asked  the  tourist  impatiently. 

"They're  all  out,"  the  old  man  rephed,  "tryin'  to 
find  yer  dog." 

 o  

Permanent  Wave 
"Here  comes  the  parade,  and  your  Aunt  Helen 
will  miss  it.    Where  is  she?" 
"She's  upstairs  waving  her  hair." 
"Mercy!   Can't  we  afford  a  flag?" 

 0  

Retard  the  Spark 
"You  sell  anti-knock  gas?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Let  me  have  a  pint,  I  want  to  rub  some  on  my 
girl's  knees." 


Agreed 

Judge:  "Well,  here  you  are  again,  Rastus." 

Rastus:  "Yessah,  boss,  I's  back  afore  you  again, 
but  ah  has  a  cause." 

Judge:  "Well,  what  is  it,  Rastus?" 

Rastus:  "Judge,  what  would  you  do  if  someone 
steal  your  wife?" 

Judge:  "I'd  cut  her  company,  Rastus,  and  let  it 
go  at  that." 

Rastus:  "Dat's  jes  what  ah  did — and  I  cut  him 
deep." 

 0  

"Just  fancy  Jim  refusing  to  marry  you.  Didn't 
you  tell  him  about  your  rich  widowed  aunt?" 
"Yes." 

"And  didn't  that  make  any  difference?" 
"It  did.   Jim's  my  new  uncle." 

 o  

Model  Student 

The  young  man  had  just  driven  home  from  col- 
lege at  the  close  of  the  term. 

"Did  you  pass  everything?"  asked  his  mother 
anxiously. 

"Everything  but  two  Studebakers  and  a  Pierce 
Arrow.  Darned  if  they  mustn't  have  had  airplane 
motors  in  them!" 

 o  

Here's  a  Hot  One 
The  following  appears  in  this  month's  Harbor  and 
Shipping : 

A  certain  towboat  company  in  Vancouver  was 
owed  a  small  bill  for  towage  by  a  hand-logger  up 
the  coast.  Patience  exhausted,  they  threatened 
suit.  The  reply  they  received  is  worthy  of  preser- 
vation ;  it  is  too  neat  to  be  lost  in  office  files.  Here 
it  is: 

"Dear  Mr  

"i  reed  yore  letter.  Yes,  i  owe  the  money  alright, 
but  you  must  give  me  time,  dont  press  me.  Be 
Pachunt.  When  some  other  dam  fools  pay  me  i  pay 
you.  If  this  was  Judgment  Day  and  you  was  no 
more  prepared  to  meet  yore  account,  you  sure  would 
have  to  go  to  Hell. 

Trusting  you  will  do  this. 

Yores  truly  " 
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Moving  Up 
History  Prof. — "Define  the  middle  ages." 
Student — "They  used  to  be  30  to  45 ;  now  they  are 
50  to  70."— Kreolite  News. 


Historic  Date 

Can  you  give  a  well  known  date  in  Roman  his- 
tory?" 

"I  can,  teacher,"  said  the  studious  pupil.  "An- 
tony's, with  Cleopatra." 

 0  

"I  hear  their  engagement  was  broken  off  through 
a  misunderstanding."  "Yes.  He  understood  she 
had  money  and  she  understood  he  had." 

 0  

Usually  the  Case 
"And  is  there  any  instrument  you  can  play?" 
asked  the  hostess,  who  was  pressing  her  guests  to 
provide  entertainment. 

"Not  away  from  home,"  Jenkins  replied. 
"That's  queer.    What  do  you  play  at  home?" 
"Second  Fiddle." 

A  farmer  was  hauling  a  load  of  manure  past  an 
insane  asylum.  Several  of  the  inmates  yelled,  "Hey, 
what  you  got  there?" 

"A  load  of  manure,"  said  the  farmer. 

"What  you  goin'  to  do  with  it?"  asked  the  in- 
mates. 

"Oh,  put  it  on  my  rhubarb,'  said  he. 

"Well,  that's  funny,"  shouted  one  inmate.  "We 
put  sugar  on  ours,  and  they  think  we're  crazy." 

 o  

Round  Robbing 

"A  flirt,  am  I?"  exclaimed  the  maid,  under  notice 
to  go.  "Well,  I  knows  them  as  flirt  more  than  I  do, 
and  with  less  excuse."  She  shot  a  spiteful  look  at 
her  mistress,  and  added,  "I'm  better  looking  than 
you.   How  do  I  know?   Your  husband  told  me." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  mistress  frigidly. 

"But  I  ain't  finished  yet,"  retorted  the  maid.  "J 
can  give  a  better  kiss  thsvn  you.  Want  to  know  who 
told  me  that,  ma'am?" 

"If  you  mean  to  suggest  my  husband  " 

"No,  it  wasn't  your  husband  this  time.  It  was 
your  chaulTeur." 


Sharp  Practice 

"Better  pass  up  Plunkville,  stranger.  Everything 
here  is  dull." 

"Good.   I'm  a  scissors  grinder." 

 0  

Lost  Room 

Dear  Old  Lady:  "Captain,  would  you  please  help 
me  find  my  stateroom?" 

Captain:  "Have  you  forgotten  what  number  it 
is,  madame?" 

D.  0.  L. :  "Yes,  but  I'll  know  it  if  I  see  it  again; 
there  was  a  lighthouse  just  outside  the  window." 

 0  

Repartee 

"Niggah,  I's  gonna  mash  yo'nose  all  ova  yo'  face; 
I'se  goin'  to  push  dose  teeth  down  yo'  throat  an' 
black  both  yo'  eyes — et  cetera." 

"Black  man,  you  don't  mean  et  cetera,  you  mean 
vice  versa." 

 o  

Get  Twa 

A  Scotsman  who  wanted  to  buy  a  bottle  of  whis- 
ke  found  that  he  couldn't  raise  the  necessary  cash. 
He  had  only  12s.4d.  Meeting  one  of  his  pals  from 
Aberdeen,  he  said: 

"Look  here,  Jock,  len'  me  tuppence." 

"What  for?"  asked  Jock. 

"To  get  a  bottle  of  whisky,"  answered  Sandy. 

"A'  richt,"  said  Jock.  "Here's  fowerpence;  get 
twa." 

 0  

One  on  the  Professor 

An  English  professor  was  once  accosted  by  a 
dirty  little  bootblack.    "Shine  your  shoes,  sir?" 

The  professor  was  disgusted  by  the  dirt  on  the 
lad's  face.  "I  don't  want  a  shine,  my  lad,"  he  said, 
"but  if  you'll  go  wash  your  face,  I'll  give  you  six- 
pence." 

"Righto,  guv'nor,"  rephed  the  boy,  as  he  made  his 
way  to  a  neighboring  fountain.  Soon  he  returned, 
looking  much  cleaner. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  professor,  "You  have 
.  earned  your  sixpence." 

"I  don't  want  your  sixpence,  guv'nor,"  replied  the 
boy,  "you  'ang  on  to  it  and  get  your  'air  cut." 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARKANSAS 

HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK. — Hotel:  Estimated  cost  not  given. 
8  sty.  with  150  car  garage.  Hercules  Contg.  Co., 
Wainwright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contr. 

CALIFORNIA 

AGNEW,  CALIF. — Ward  Building  and  Commissary,  Agnew 
State  Hospital:  $242,301.  J.  F.  Shepherd,  406  First 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Stockton,  contr. 

ALTADEXA.  CALIF. — Junior  High  School:  $300,000.  In- 
cluding 900  seating  capacity  auditorium.  Lake  Ave. 
and  Calaveras  St.    Bd.  Educ.  Pasadena  School  Dist. 

ARCATA,  CALIF. — Training  School:  $170,000.  F.  T. 
Georgeson,  6th  and  G  Sts.,  Eureka,  archt.  Proposed. 

CHICO,  CALIF. — Library  and  Classroom,  State  Teachers 
College:  $150,000.  Cole  &  Brouchard,  1st  Natl.  Bank 
Bldg.,  archt.  Proposed. 

INGLEWOOD,  CALIF. — Theatre,  United  Artists  Theatre  of 
California,  Inc.:  $150,000.  Walker  &  Eisen,  West- 
ern Pacific  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Proposed. 

LAJOLLA,  CALIF. — Laboratory,  University  of  California: 
$150,000.    L.  J.  Gill,  archt.,  Sefton  Bldg.,  San  Diego. 

MARTINEZ,  CALIF.— Hall  of  Records:  $500,000.  W.  H. 
Weeks,  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

MONTEREY,  CALIF. — Monterey  Co.  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank:  $200,000.  H.  Finlayson,  c/o  H.  H.  Winner 
Co.,  580  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CALIF. — Tubercular  Sanitarium,  San 
Mateo  Co.:  $150,000.  H.  H.  Meyers,  Kohl  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  archts.  Proposed. 

SATICOY,  CALIF. — School:  $150,000.  R.  C.  Wilson,  112 
South  Mill  St.,  Santa  Paula,  archt.  Proposed. 

YOUNTVILLE,  CALIF.— Veterans  Hospital:  $500,000.  F. 
H.  Meyers,  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Proposed. 

CONi\ECTICUT 

MANCHESTER,  CONN. — Community  Club  and  Library 
Y.  M.  C.  A.:  $150,000,  or  more.  Hutchlns  &  French, 
11  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  archt.  Proposed. 

MANSFIELD,  CONN.— Mansfield  State  Training  School. 
$200,000.  Nurses'  home  and  school  addition.  Arch* 
not  selected!  Proposed. 

MYSTIC,  CONN. — Mystic  River  Natl.  Bank:  $150,000. 
Harper  &  West,  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archt . 
Proposed. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN.— Junior  High  School:  $225,000. 

South  Ave.     J.  N.  Pierson  &  Son,  198  Jefferson  St., 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  archt. 
PLYMOUTH,  CONN. — High  School:    $150,000.  Terryvillf; 

Sect.  Town,  H.  S.  Fisher,  supt.  schools.  Proposed. 
TERRYVILLE,  CONN. — High  School:    $150,000.  Town, 

superintendent  schools.  Proposed. 

DELAWARE 

GREENWOOD,  DEL. — High  School  Addition:  $131,977. 
Bowden  Constr.  Co.,  1607  Summer  St.,  Phila.,  Pa., 
contr. 

LINCOLN  CITY,  DEL. — School:    $150,000.     P.  Laage,  28 

Yale  Rd.,  Audubon,  N.  J.,  contr. 
MILKORD,    DEL.— Grade   and    High   School:  $150,000. 

Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Branford  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Proposed. 


ILLINOIS 

ALTON,    ILL. — St.    Mary's    Catholic     Parish:  $130,977. 

Sisters'  home.    Bauer  Bros.  Constr.  Co.,  424  Lebanon 

Ave.,  Belleville,  contr. 
KEWANEE,  ILL.— Y.  M.  C.  A.:    $200,000.    C.  N.  Walcott, 

435  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  archt. 

INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. — Indiana  Union  Building  for  Men: 
$531,345.  Indiana  University.  E.  A.  Carson,  1201 
East  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  contr. 

BRAZIL,  IND.— Club,  City  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.:  $150,000. 
Probably  joint  buildings.  Archt.  not  selected.  Pro- 
posed. 

CONNERSVILLS,    IND. — School:     $150,000.      Henkel  & 

Hanson,  Connersville,  archt.  Proposed. 
LEBANON,  IND. — School:    $150,000.    C.  Beeson,  220  Ben 

Hur  Bldg.,  Crawfordsville,  archt. 
VALLEY    MILLS,    IND. — Consolidated   High  and  Grade 

School:    $150,000.     C.   Byfield,    Indianapolis,  archt. 

Proposed. 

LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA.— Interstate  Hotel  Co.:    $200,000.  17 

sty.    E.  F.  Neild,  Shreveport,  archt. 
— Louisiana    State    University.      Women's  Dormitory, 

$500,000;    Students'    Center,    $150,000.     Wogan  & 

Bernard,  Old  Reymond  Bldg.,  Baton  Rouge,  archts. 
MONROE,  LA. — Ouachita  Parish,  Junior  College:  $250,- 

000.    J.  W.  Smith  &  Assoc.,  Monroe,  archts. 

MAINE 

CHARLESTON,  ME. — Higgins  Classical  Institute:  To  ex- 
ceed $150,000.  School  buildings.  Crowell  &  Lan- 
caster, 6  State  St.,  Bangor,  archt.  Proposed. 

KENTS  HILL,  ME. — Rents  Hill  Seminary:  $150,000.  New 
dormitory,  remodeling  old  dormitories,  senimary 
grounds.  F.  E.  Eastman,  president,  Portland.  Pro- 
posed. 

WATERVILLB,  ME. — Colby  College:  $5,000,000.  F.  Lar- 
sen,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  assoc.  archt.  Proposed. 

WEST  POWNAL,  ME. — Dormitory,  State  School  for  Feeble 
Minded:  $175,000.  P.  E.  Vosburgh.  Archt.  not  se- 
lected. Proposed. 

MARYLAND 

CROWNSVILLE,  MD. — Nurses'  Home,  Crownsville  State 
Hospital:  $150,000.  T.  Mullan,  3945  Greenmount 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BELMONT,  MASS. — McLean  Hospital:  $150,000.  Pleas- 
ant St.  Altering,  constructing  an  addition.  Holt  Fair- 
cBild  Co.,  7  Water  St.,  Boston,  contr. 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS. — Nurses'  Home  and  Ward  Build- 
ing: $150,000.  Addison  Brooks  Gilbert  Hospital. 
Phillips  &  Holloran,  119%  Main  St.,  archts.  Pro- 
posed. 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. — Court  House:  To  exceed  $150,- 
000.  A.  C.  Burnham,  co.  comr..  Court  House.  Archi- 
tect not  selected.  Proposed. 

LAKEVILLE,  MASS. — Infirmary:  $150,000.  Stevens  & 
Lee,  45  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  Proposed. 

MANSFIELD,  MASS. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School: 
$500,000.  South  Main  St.  Town,  H.  E.  Everett, 
town  mgr.  Proposed. 

.MELROSE,  MASS. — High  School  Addition:  $750,000. 
Main  St.  J.  W.  Real  Sons  Co.,  185  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  Proposed. 
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NEWTON,  MASS. — Court  House:  $150,000  or  more.  Wash- 
ington and  Elm  Sts.  J.  H.  Ritchie  &  Assoc.,  250 
Stuart  St.,  Boston,  arohts. 

NORWOOD,  MASS. — Addition  to  Senior  High  School: 
$150,000.    W.  G.  Upham,  Bigelow  Bldg.  Proposed. 

QUINCY,  MASS. — Office,  Garage,  Docks  and  Tanks,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  York:  $1,000,000.  Between  Town 
River  and  Washington  Sts.  H.  R.  Morse,  engr.,  c/o 
owner.  Proposed. 

STOUGHTON,  MASS. — School,  Immaculate  Conception  Ro- 
man Catholic  Parish:  $150,000.  P.  G.  Jacques 
Constr.  Co.,  416  Weld  St.,  West  iVoxbury,  contr. 

WAKEFIELD,  MASS. — First  Baptist  Church:  $150,000. 
Parish  house.  Common  St.  E.  M.  Bridge,  248  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston.  Proposed. 

WESTBORO,  MASS. — Dormitory  and  Kitchen,  State  Hos- 
pital: $150,000.  W.  E.  Boyd,  State  House,  Boston, 
engr. 

WESTFIELD,  MASS. — Hospital  Addition,  Noble  Hospital: 
$150,000.     West  Silver  St.     M.   Smylie,  supt.  Pro- 


WEYMOUTH,    MASS. — Weymouth   Trust  Co.:  $150,000. 

Washington  St.,  corner  Prospect  St.    Harper  &  West, 

92  State  St.,  Boston,  archts.  Proposed. 
WINCHESTER,   MASS. — Junior  High  School:  $390,000. 

Main  St.    Town,    G.    B.    Hay  ward,    35  Everett  Ave. 

Proposed. 

MICHIGAN 

BLKTON,  MICH. — High  and  Grade  School:  $150,000. 
Lane,  Davenport  &  Bennett,  Gharlevoix  Bldg.,  De- 
troit, archts. 

MONROE,  MICH. — St.  Mary's  Academy,  Servants  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary:  $2,500,000.  Academy 
building,  convent  and  mother  house,  central  dining 
hall  and  central  heating  plant.  W.  E.  Wood  Co., 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Detroit,  contr. 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH.— Addition,  Wyandotte  General  Hos- 
pital: $150,000.  H.  G.  Christman  Burke  Co.,  Fisher 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  contr. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

EXETER,  N.  H. — Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  $150,000,  or 
more.  Cram  &  Ferguson,  248  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  archts. 

GOFFSTOWN,  N.  H. — Hillsboro  County  Hospital  Nurses' 
Home:    $160,000.    Architect  not  selected.  Proposed. 

LITTLETON,  N.  H. — Little  Hospital  Addition:  $150,000. 
Rich,  Mathesius  &  Koyl,  3  20  5th  Ave.,  New  York, 
archts. 

NEW  JERSEY 

BRIDGEVILLE,  N.  J.— Consolidated  School:  $150,000. 
Jaco,b  &  Everett,  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  engrs. 

BROWNS  MILL,  N.  J. — Deborah  Sanitarium  and  Power 

Plant:    $600,000.    F.  Grad,  1023  Broad  St.,  Newark, 

archt.  Proposed. 
GLEN  RIDGE,  N.  J. — Glen  Ridge  Congregational  Church, 

Ridgewood  Ave.:    $200,000.     GuiLbert  &  Betelle,  24 

Branford  PI.,  Newark.  Proposed. 
— Municipal    Hall,    Ridgefield    and    Bloomfield  Aves.: 

$175,000.     W.   D.   Bartlett,   Lefcourt  Bldg.,  Newark, 

archt. 

HOLMDEL,  N.  J. — New  Jersey  State  Hospital:  $1,000,000. 
Reception  treatment  hospital.  Revised  plans  by  Div. 
Architecture  &  Constr.,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Trenton. 
Proposed. 

MANASQUAN,  N.  J. — High   School:    $250,000.     Coffin  & 

Coffin,  522  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  archts. 
MENLO  PARK,  N.  J. — New  Jersey  War  Veterans'  Home: 

$500,000.     Div.  Architecture  &  Constr.,  State  Office 

Bldg.,  Trenton,  archts. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.— St.   Peter's  General  Hospital, 

Easton  Ave.:    $150,000  or  more.    Completing  5  story 

hospital  and  constructing  2  new  5  story.  Maginnis 

&  Walsh,  100  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  archts. 
PISCATAWAY,  N.  J. — Piscataway  Town  School:  $200,000. 

A.  Merchant,  1  Elm  Row,  New  Brunswick.  Proposed. 
POMPTON  LAKES,   N.   J. — High  Schtool:    $200,000.  J. 

Holt,  132  Market  St.,  Paterson.  Proposed. 


NEW  MEXICO 

CLOVIS,  N.  M. — Hotel  and  Stores:  $400,000.  Natl.  Hotel 
Co.,  9  sty.  A  Eraser,  624  American  Life  Insurance 
Bldg.,  Galveston,  archts. 

NEW  YORK 

SUFFERN,  N.  Y.— Good  Samaritan  Hospital:  $300,000. 
Revised  sketches.  Proposed. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  N.  C. — Paramount  Publix  Theatre: 
$350,000.  Rapp  &  Rapp,  Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Proposed. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Country  Club:  $150,000.  South- 
eastern Construction  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  contr. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C— Auditorium :  $425,000.  5,000  seating 
capacity,  smaller  assemibly  rooms,  committee  rooms, 
armory  room,  American  Legion  rooms,  Fayetteville 
St.  City  plans  by  H.  P.  S.  Keller  &  A.  J.  Maxwell, 
Jr.,  Raleigh.  Proposed. 

OHIO 

BOARDMAN,  O. — High  School:  $150,000.  Herman  Kling 
&  Son,  314  North  Phelps  St.,  Youngstown,  archts. 

GAMBIER,  O. — Harcourt  School:  $500,000.  College 
(buildings,  including  administration  building,  6  cot- 
tages, chapel,  service  and  locker  building.  Maier  and 
Walsh,  7016  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Proposed. 

KENT,  O.— Kent  State  College:  $235,000.  Recitation 
Bldg.  on  campus.  Proposed. 

MAGNOLIA,  O.— Grade  and  High  School:  $150,000. 
Wendling  Bros.,  Dover,  contr. 

ONTARIO 

SANDWICH,  ONT.  — Court  House:  $200,000.  D.  J. 
Cameron.  Bartlett  Bldg.,  Windsor.  Proposed. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BRENTWOOD,  PA. — High  School:  $250,000.  Browns- 
ville and  Point  View  Rds.  E.  B.  Lee  &  H.  W.  Veih- 
man,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  arohts. 

COLLEGEVILLE,  PA. — Science  Hall:  $500,000.  F.  L. 
Hoover  &  Sons,  1023  Cherry  St..  Phila.,  contr. 

QUEBEC 

LACHINE,  QUE. — Masonic  Temple:    $200,000.    A.  F.  and 

A.  M.  Victoria  Lodge,  S.  M.  Taylor,  secy.,  377  St.  An- 

toine  St.     Maturity  in  April. 
SHERBROOKE,  QUE. — Roman  Catholic  Parish  of  Notre 

Dame:    $274,000.     Larocque  and  Alexandra  Sts.  F. 

X.  Lambert,  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatliere,  contr. 
ST.  PALIER,  QUE. — Roman   Catholic  Church:  $250,000. 

H.  Rogers,  pastor.  Proposed. 
ST.    HYACINTHE,    QUE. — Technical     School:  $175,000. 

Laframiboise  St.     G.   R.  Richer,  Bank  of  Commerce 

Bldg.,  archt.    City  will  probably  let  sub  contracts  and 

supervise  all  work. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

BURRILLVILLE,  R.  I. — State  Sanitarium:  To  exceed 
$150,000.  Altering  and  constructing  nurses'  home, 
refrigerating  plant,  laundry,  kitchen  (building  addi- 
tions,   H.  L.  Barnes,  supt.  Proposed. 

CR.A.NSTON,  R.  I. — Santa  Maria  Delta  Civita  R.  C. 
Church:  $150,000.  E.  Migliori,  524  Westminster 
St.,  Providence,  archt.  Proposed. 

WARWICK,  R.  I. — Warwick  Country  Club:  $150,000.  Re- 
constructing.   C.  T.  Algren,  Greenwich,  contr. 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. — Joan  of  Arc  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000  or  more.  Grade  School,  Mendon 
Rd.    W.  J.  Fontaine,  285  Main  St.,  archt.  Proposed. 

TEXAS 

GALVESTON,  TEX. — Laboratory,  University  of  Texas: 
$350,000.  H.  M.  Green,  LaRoche  &  Dahl,  307  Constr. 
Bldg.,  Dallas,  archts. 
— Nurses'  Home,  John  Sealy  Hospital:  $400,000.  R.  L. 
White,  c/o  John  Sealy  Hospital,  Galveston,  archt.  and 
engr. 

OZONA,  TEX. — School:  $150,000.  Anderson  Bros..  El 
Paso,  contr. 

WYOMING 

LARAMIE,  WYO. — Court  House:  $225,000.  W.  Dobois, 
Hynds  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.,  archt.  Proposed. 
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Message  On  Pulp  Wood  Describes  Misery 
In  Soviet  Lumber  Camps 


TRAGIC  tale  of  story  of  starvation,  exposure  to 
intense  cold  and  the  death  of  thousands  of  en- 
slaved toilers  in  Russian  Soviet  lumber  camps  were 
unfolded  with  the  translation  from  the  Russian  of 
a  message  written  on  a  block  of  pulp  wood  imported 
by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  Piercefield, 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  a  special  dispatch 
from  Piercefield  to  the  New  York  Times  says.  The 
dispatch  said: 

"The  writing  on  the  block  was  discovered  by  a 
workman  of  the  paper  company,  who  was  about  to 
put  it  into  a  machine.  He  was  unable  to  translate 
it,  and  so  he  took  it  to  the  clothing  store  of  Jacob 
Pimstein,  who  understands  Russian,  at  Tupper  Lake. 


Mr.  Pimstein  translated  the  message  with  the  help  of 
Seader  Produn,  who  also  reads  Russian,  and  the 
block  is  now  on  display  in  the  window  of  Mr.  Pim- 
stein's  store. 

"The  workman  who  discovered  the  writing  said  the 
block  was  part  of  a  cargo  of  36,000  cords  of  pulp 
wood  which  were  consigned  to  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  from  Russia. 

"The  message  is  written  in  pencil  on  the  wood, 
from  which  the  bark  had  been  removed.  It  contains 
about  250  words.  A  verbatim  translation  could  not 
be  obtained,  but  the  translators  said  they  were  sure 
their  interpretation  was  accurate. 

"The  message,  according  to  the  translators,  is  un- 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  ae  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 

Local  City 
18  Louisville,  Ky. 

29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

44  Evansville,  Ind. 
54  Portland,  Ore. 
63  Richmond,  Va. 
67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
84  Superior,  Wis. 
96  Quincy,  Mass. 
99  Lynn,  Mass. 

103  Chicago  Hgts.,  111. 
106  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
134  Jackson,  Mich. 
136  Omaha,  Nebr. 
144  San  Jose,  Calif. 
154  Lawton,  Okla. 
181  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
224  Houston,  Texas 
238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
252  San  Bernardino 
260  San  Diego,  Calif. 
275  Hamilton,  Ohio 
278  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
282  Yakima,  Wash. 
298  Uniontown,  Pa. 
309  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
319  Muskegon,  Mieh. 
3  58  Johnstown,  Pa. 
359  Providence,  R.  I. 
434  Merced,  Calif. 
440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  See. 

Bus.  Agt. 

John  S.  Doll 

Geo.  Kettler 

Omar  Doll 

H.  G.  Bender 

Edw.  Murphy 

H.  H.  Burk 

0. 

Chanell 

R.  Beam 

O.  A.  Kress 

M.  Enright 

Art.  Dragon 

Al.  Paille 

H. 

Ruel 

W.  S.  Stanton 

J.  B.  Taylor 

C.  H.  Worden 

L.  Winkler 

W.  Jameson 

J.  J.  Mathis 

W.  Himstreet 

A.  Bauer 

A.  Coleman 

J.  Duggan 

Pete.  Daly 

P.  Mullane 

H.  Nolan 

J. 

Budd 

A.  J.  Strom 

Ed.  Lund 

R.  Rundle 

Ernest  Lord 

C.  R.  Lord 

T.  Troye 

F.  Richardson 

A. 

Levesque 

B.  W.  Franzman 

G.  F.  Michael 

C.  Harding 

H.  S.  Swartz 

Fred.  Norgard 

Rolf  Bach 

B.  R.  Warner 

R.  P.  Lane 

M.  H.  Plotts 

E.  R.  Lane 

Roy  Boysol 

R.  A.  Judson 

B.  E.  Sheeley 

C.  P.  Young 

C.  W.  Hoggan 

J.  Cochran 

C. 

B.  Reno 

E.  Butcher 

C.  S.  Wenzel 

J.  Brennan 

W.  M.  Thiehoff 

C.  W.  Kinnett 

0.  F.  Gregory 

H.  J.  La  May 

R.  D.  Hunter 

V.  Kennedy 

Sherman  Clear 

Frank  Jacobs 

T.  Griffiths 

J.  A.  Brogan 

Chas.  Fox 

J. 

Brogan 

G.  Sherbondy 

F.  Sherbondy 

R.  Cunningham 

C.  C.  Warner 

L.  LeChine 

Claus  Ross 

B. 

Johnson 

W.  A.  Willett 

C.  L.  Brunette 

J.  M.  Searer 

J. 

Searer 

W.  E.  Ryan 

G.  B.  Thomas 

Harris  Reahm 

L.  Lafond 

E.  C.  Kagan 

A.  Sanky 

A.  Wigley 

Guy  Smith 

Glen  Hunter 

Amos  Huntzinger 

R.  L.  Corson 
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dated,  but  was  evidently  written  in  Archangel  in 
Northern  Russia,  as  the  name  of  that  city  is  writ- 
ten at  the  start  of  the  message.  The  writer,  evi- 
dently an  enforced  lumberman  in  the  Russian  camp, 
apparently  realized  that  the  wood  was  to  be  exported 
and  hoped  that  his  message  would  come  to  light  as  it 
is  addressed  to  'brothers  beyond  the  line'  and  is 
headed,  'The  TeiTible  Conditions  Under  Which  Men 
in  Soviet  Lumber  Camps  Must  Work.' 

"The  message  states  that  each  workman  receives 
a  half  pound  of  grain  flour  for  each  meal,  and  that 
he  himself  must  cook  whatever  meal  he  can  prepare 
from  it.  The  message  also  states  that  the  men  look 
like  skeletons,  that  thousands  are  freezing  to  death 
weekly  from  exposure,  and  that  the  men  are  forced 
to  peel  and  cut  the  heavy  wood  by  hand  with  hardly 
any  equipment. 

"Workmen  at  the  Piercefield  mill  say  that  the 
wood  is  purchased  here  at  about  $4  a  cord  cheaper 
than  domestic  pulp  wood." 

 o  

OUR  CURIOUS  DIPLOMACY 

Senor  Sandino's  funny  Httle  army  is  cutting  loose 
again  in  Nicaragua.  Somehow  the  chase  for  Sandino 
is  much  like  the  chase  to  get  the  late  Senor  Pancho 
Villa. 

For  many  years  we  blundered  in  Mexico.  Now  we 
are  blundering  in  Nicaragua.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  kept  busy  of  late  trying  to  guess 
which  side  would  win  in  a  half  dozen  countries, 
guessing  wrong  oftener  than  right. 

In  Cuba  the  American  ambassador  goes  about  with 
Dictator  Machado  like  a  bodyguard,  which  maybe 
he  is.  Matters  go  from  bad  to  worse.  A  club  of 
some  2,000  members,  many  of  them  patriots  of 
Cuba's  early  struggles,  defies  the  president-dictator 
and  is  padlocked  for  its  nerve.  Students  are  piled 
into  prison  cells.  Editors  are  shot  or  forced  to  flee. 
The  people  are  in  dire  distress.  One  of  the  best 
equipped  amaies  in  the  world  sees  to  it  that  the 
regime  is  kept  in  power. 

American  diplomacy  is  a  queer  thing.  Represent- 
ing a  nation  dedicated  to  human  freedom  it  goes 
abroad,  particularly  in  Latin  America,  linking  its 
fortunes  with  vested  interests,  artistocracy  and 
grafters. 

 0  

A  Fine  Distinction 

"Look  at  the  laws,  customs,  religion  and  so  on  vot 
you  have  taken  from  the  Jewish  race,"  a  Jew  was 
arguing  with  an  Englishman.  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments, for  instance — you  took  them  from  us,  didn't 
you?" 

"Maybe  we.  took  them  from  you,"  the  English - 
,  man  retorted,  "but  you  can't  say  we've  kept  them." 


SLICK  INJUNCTION  JUDGE 

Judge  Walter  S.  Gates  of  the  Los  Angeles  Su- 
perior Court  dismissed  a  policeman  whom  he  cited 
for  contempt  of  court  for  violating  an  injunction 
not  to  interfere  with  newsboys  who  were  selling 
copies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen.  The  labor  paper 
carried  the  story  of  a  dispute  between  movie  picture 
operators  and  a  non-union  theater. 

Other  local  newspapers  defended  the  labor  paper 
and  the  judge  was  between  two  fires — how  to  ap- 
pease the  daily  newspapers  that  feared  an  attack 
on  free  press  and  how  to  avoid  antagonizing  anti- 
union influences  by  protecting  the  labor  paper's 
rights. 

The  court  gave  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  strad- 
dling.   But  labor  "holds  the  bag." 

He  thundered,  in  his  decision,  for  free  press.  But, 
said  the  honorable  court,  in  this  instance  the  news- 
boys were  violating  a  municipal  anti-picketing  or- 
dinance when  they,  in  "a  loud  tone,"  called  atten- 
tion to  the  labor  dispute.  He  ignored  contempt  of 
his  order. 

The  claim  is  made  that  if  a  newsboy  hereafter 
calls  out  "in  a  loud  tone"  of  a  scandal  in  influential 
circles  that  is  recorded  in  the  daily  press,  he,  also, 
can  be  arrested  under  Judge  Gates'  decision. 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  Citizen  case, 
however,  is  that  the  labor  newsboy  is  chargd  with 
violating  an  anti-picketing  ordinance  that  prohibits 
any  one  from  "inducing"  prospective  patrons  to  stay 
away  from  a  certain  place. 

The  daily  newspapers  are  alert  to  this  distinction 
that  has  been  drawn  by  a  slick  injunction  judge. 
 0  

For  your  healths  sake  remember  the  statement 
of  an  able  doctor:  "Sugar  is  the  best  muscle  food." 
The  heart  is  a  muscle  and  if  illness  has  weakened 
that  muscle,  see  that  you  have  plenty  of  sugar  or 
of  food  or  drink  containing  sugar.  If  you  are  tired 
in  the  afternoon,  a  piece  of  chocolate,  or  a  pure 
candy,  or  a  drink  well  sweetened,  will  help  you  to 
dispel  fatigue  and  supply  renewed  vigor. 

The  man  or  woman  past  50,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  Murphy,  great  Chicago  surgeon,  should  find 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  early  afternoon  for 
a  nap,  however  short.  Ten  or  even  5  minutes  will 
restore  nervous  energy  and  prolong  life. 

It  was  because  he  would  not  take  his  own  advice 
and  moderate  his  ceaseless  working,  that  Dr.  Mur- 
phy died  too  young. 

 0  

Like  Pvlaster,  Like  Man 

Clerk — "I  should  like  to  go  to  my  mother-in-law'y 
funeral  this  afternoon." 

Employer — "So  would  I." 
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$250  TO  RE-TRAIN  DISABLED  WORKER 

Only  $250  is  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  average 
disabled  worker  and  make  him  self-supporting, 
while  the  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  a  person  physi- 
cally unable  to  work  ranges  from  $300  to  $500  a 
year,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  last  week  by 
John  A.  Kratz  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

More  than  4,500  persons,  disabled  through  acci- 
dent or  disease,  were  restored  to  health  and  given 
jobs  in  more  than  600  occupations  last  year  through 
state  agencies  co-operating  with  the  Federal  board. 

At  present,  about  20,000  disabled  men  and  women 
are  receiving  training  in  various  states,  the  list  in- 
cluding many  persons  who  because  of  disease  have 
never  been  able  to  earn  a  livelihood,  Kratz  said. 

The  vocational  education  law  was  enacted  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor.  Ai'thur  M 
Holder,  member  of  the  Machinists'  Union  and  former 
legislative  representative  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  led  the 
fight  for  its  enactment. 

Aside  from  increasing  the  happiness  of  disabled 
workers  by  making  them  self-supporting,  the  law 
is  saving  the  taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 


COURT  "DUCKS"  RADIO  ISSUE 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  declined 
to  pass  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
vested  interest  in  a  radio  station  and  its  right  to 
operate. 

Steadily  the  issue  has  been  drawing  to  a  head  on 
that  point. 

Multi-million-dollar  corporations  want  to  estab- 
lish a  vested  interest  in  the  air.  If  they  can  do  that 
they  will  have  the  game  sewed  up. 

Up  to  now  the  people  still  own  all  rights  to  the  air, 
even  if  they  can't  use  them.  Once  let  vested  inter- 
est be  established  and — good-bye! 

Station  WCFL  in  Chicago  has  been  battling  vig- 
orously and  with  much  acumen  to  prevent  corpor- 
ate wealth  from  getting  away  with  what  it  wants. 

In  WCFL  the  whole  opposition  to  a  grab  of  the 
air  heads  up. 

For  the  time  being  the  Supreme  Court  has  ducked 
the  issue,  but  sooner  or  later  a  decision  will  have  to 
come.  Then  we  shall  know  to  whose  voice  we  shall 
have  to  listen  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Surely  the 
day  draws  near. 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  eidvertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 


PAY  YOUR  DUES  PROMPTLY 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 

Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


Local  Amt.  Paid 

4   $  1.50 

18    1.50 

20    1.50 

32    1.50 

47    1.50 

63    1.50 

68    1.50 

74    1.50 

85    9.00 

97    15.00 

98    1.50 

100    6.00 

102    1.50 

103    1.50 

115      1.50 

140    13.50 

145    3.00 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 


Local                                 Amt.  Paid 

147    1.50 

155    1.50 

181    7.50 

184    i.50 

203    1.50 

234    1.50 

252    3.00 

260    1.50 

286    1.50 

313    1.50 

315    4.50 

340    4.50 

359    1.50 

383    1.50 

394    6.00 

398    1.50 

423    3.00 


Local  Amt.  Paid 

439    loO 

440    1.50 


TOTAL  $111.00 

Deduct  conv.  assmt. 

paid   by  Local  27 

a/c   R.  McCulloch, 

14151,     owed  by 
.    Local  313  $1.50 

Deduct  conv.  assmt. 
paid  twice  by  Lo- 
cal 78  for  E.  An- 
derson, 33933    1.50  3.00 


TOTAL  $108.00 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  January  31,  1931  $14,988.76 

February  receipts    108.00 


Cash  on  hand  February  27,  1931  $15,096.76 


Feb. 

Local 

Amount 

1 

Supp  

^  inn 

345 

478 

Jan.  report  .  . .  . 

1  4  > 

3 

148 

Feib.  report  .... 

7.40 

2 

419 

Jan.  report  (cr. ) 

2 

2'27 

Jan.  report  .... 

2.7  0 

2 

446 

Jan.  report  .... 

5.40 

2 

300 

Jan.  report  .  .  .  . 

silo 

2 

67 

3.25 

2 

171 

Jan.  report  .  . .  . 

17.55 

2 

62 

Pelb.  report  .  .  .  . 

22.50 

2 

357 

Jan.  report  .  .  .  . 

14.40 

2 

144 

Jan.  report  . .  .  . 

3.20 

2 

414 

Jan.  report  . . .  . 

3.70 

2 

104 

Jan.  report  (cr. ) 

2 

172 

Jan.  report  .  . . . 

27.90 

2 

88 

Jan.  report  .  .  .  . 

66.80 

2 

74 

Jan.  report  .  . .  . 

948.40 

2 

181 

Jan.  report  .... 

19.95 

2 

52 

Jan.  report  . . .  . 

10.60 

3 

394 

Dec.  report  (cr.) 

3 

238 

Jan.  report  . . .  . 

7.50 

9 

Feib.  report  .  .  .  . 

37.50 

286 

Jan.  report  .  . . . 

38.40 

371 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

1.70 

378 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

9.00 

351 

Jan.-Feb.  reports 

7.20 

80 

Jan.  report  .  .  .  . 

7.60 

224 

Jan.  report  . . .  . 

54.70 

252 

Jan.  report  .  . .  . 

8.30 

.24 

Enroll;   tax;  etc 

3.80 

398 

Enroll;  B.  T. ;  etc 

4.90 

111 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

18.00 

140 

Jan.  report  .  . . . 

34.00 

474 

B.  T  

9.10 

315 

B.   T.   &  reinst. 

24.60 

5 

379 

Feb.  tax  (add'l) 

2.70 

5 

39 

Jan.  report  . .  .  . 

55.10 

5 

455 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

15.30 

5 

359 

Jan.  report  .  .  .  . 

4.70 

6 

319 

Jan.  report  .  .  .  . 

14.40 

6 

4 

Fe'b.  report  .  .  .  . 

2'9.72 

6 

346 

Jan.  r-jport  .  .  .  . 

23.00 

6 

99 

Feib.  report  .  .  .  . 

19.00 

6 

29 

Jan.  report  . . .  . 

45.10 

6 

116 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

33.55 

9 

326 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 

FEBRUARY  RECEIPTS 


Feb. 

Local 

Amount 

9 

15 

Feb.  report  .... 

5.70 

9 

154 

Jan.  report  .... 

4.50 

9 

448 

Supp  

1.00 

9 

53 

Feb.  report  .... 

143.90 

9 

36 

Feb.  report  .... 

18.00 

9 

32 

Feib.  report  .... 

41.40 

9 

67 

Jan.  report  .... 

9 

212 

Feb.  report  .... 

7!l5 

9 

168 

Feb.  report  .... 

3.10 

'9 

127 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 

9 

34 

Feb.  report  .... 

15.10 

9 

413 

Feb.  report  .... 

15.30 

9 

158 

Feb.  report  .... 

9.00 

9 

87 

Feb   report  .... 

31.90 

9 

364 

Jan.  report  (cr. ) 

9 

21 

Feb.  report  .... 

8.10 

9 

275 

Feib.  report  .... 

10.80 

9 

113 

Feib.  report  (cr.) 

9 

383 

Feb.  report  .... 

10.90 

9 

429 

Feb.  report  .... 

25.20 

9 

121 

Feb.  report  .... 

11.70 

9 

63 

B.   T.   &  reinst. 

13.80 

'9 

136 

Dec.  report  .... 

12.70 

9 

68 

Feb.  report  .... 

42.40 

9 

1 

Jan.  tax  (add)l) 

6.20 

10 

93 

Feb.  report  .... 

16.20 

10 

176 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 

10 

411 

Feib.  report  .... 

22.80 

10 

213 

Jan.  report  .... 

4.50 

10 

19 

Feb.  report  .... 

15.65 

10 

54 

Feb.  report  .... 

54.90 

10 

386 

Feb.  report  .... 

16.60 

10 

78 

Feb.  report  .... 

40.55 

10 

23 

Feb.  report  .... 

17.10 

10 

11 

Feb.  report  .... 

6.55 

11 

55 

Feb.  report  .... 

11.70 

11 

309 

Feib.  report  .... 

7.00 

11 

77 

Jan.-Feb.  reports 

14.40 

11 

51 

Jan.  report  .... 

8.35 

11 

281 

Feb.  report  .... 

5.40 

11 

395 

Jan.  report  .... 

9.95 

11 

8 

Feb.  report  .... 

23.60 

11 

135 

Feb.  report  .... 

6.30 

11 

132 

Jan.  report  .... 

7.50 

11 

81 

Feb.  report  .... 

6.55 

Feb 

Local 

Amount 

11 

25 

Feb. 

report  .... 

17.10 

11 

276 

Jan. 

report  .... 

9.00 

11 

103 

Jan. 

report  .... 

11.70 

11 

166 

Feb. 

report  .... 

26.35 

12 

360 

Jan. 

report  .... 

5.40 

12 

439 

Feib.  report  (cr. ) 

131 

Jan. 

report  .... 

3.75 

12 

422 

Feb. 

report  .... 

1.50 

12 

222 

Feb. 

report  .... 

11.00 

12 

446 

Jan.  tax  (add)l; 

B. 

T  

2.70 

12 

106 

Feb. 

report  .... 

42.00 

12 

382 

Feb. 

report  .... 

11.70 

12 

250 

Feb. 

report  .... 

22.65 

13 

481 

Feb. 

report  .... 

3.40 

13 

448 

Feb. 

report  .... 

27.90 

13 

475 

Feib.  report  (cr. ) 

13 

18 

Feb. 

report  .... 

27.20 

13 

1 

Feb. 

report  .... 

19.00 

13 

47 

Feb. 

report  .... 

122.40 

13 

217 

Jan. 

report  .... 

7.20 

13 

232 

Feb. 

report  .... 

21.60 

13 

102 

Jan. 

report  .... 

239.40 

16 

210 

Jan. 

report  .... 

4.50 

16 

287 

Jan.-Feb.  reports 

2.50 

16 

397 

Feb. 

report  .... 

2.65 

16 

295 

Feb. 

report  .... 

23.30 

16 

41'9 

Feib. 

report  .... 

6.20 

16 

479 

Feb. 

report  .... 

13.70 

16 

208 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 

16 

125 

Feb. 

report  .... 

15.30 

16 

211 

Jan.- 

Feb.  reports 

5.40 

16 

30 

Jan. 

report  .... 

29.70 

16 

346 

Feb.  report  (cr. ) 

16 

192 

Feb. 

report  .... 

3.80 

16 

344 

Feb. 

report  .... 

9.90 

16 

147 

Feib. 

report  .... 

12.65 

16 

380 

Feb. 

report  .... 

7.20 

16 

85 

Dec. 

report  .... 

34.20 

16 

398 

Feb. 

report  .... 

21.25 

16 

174 

Jan.- 

Feb.  reports 

9.90 

16 

7 

Feb. 

report  .... 

5.40 

16 

460 

Feb. 

report  .... 

10.10 

16 

109 

Feb. 

report  .... 

29.80 

16 

246 

Feb. 

report  .... 

9.90 

16 

254 

Feb. 

report  .... 

6.30 

16 

122 

Feb. 

report  .... 

30.10 

38 
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Feb 

Loca 

Amount 

16 

155 

Feb.  report  .... 

26.35 

16 

203 

Feb.  report  .... 

10.80 

16 

262 

Feb.  report  .... 

4.80 

16 

145 

Feb.  report  .... 

17.00 

16 

31 

Feb.  report  .... 

13.50 

16 

307 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

5.95 

16 

103 

Jan.  tax  (add'l). 

1.00 

16 

423 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

21.15 

16 

139 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

12.10 

16 

165 

Feb.  report  .... 

9.00 

16 

28 

Jan.  report  .... 

26.10 

16 

72 

Feb.  report  .... 

206.50 

16 

388 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

18.00 

16 

184 

Jan.  report  .... 

7.00 

16 

98 

Jan.-Feb.  reports 

11.65 

17 

345 

Feb.  report  .... 

26.10 

17 

392 

Feb.  report  .... 

14.00 

17 

70 

Feb.  report  .... 

5.40 

17 

22 

Feb.  report  .... 

2.70 

17 

86 

Feb.  report  .... 

2.70 

17 

134 

Feb.  report  .... 

9.90 

17 

340 

Feb.  report  .... 

9.00 

17 

71 

Feb.  report  .... 

44.80 

17 

151 

Jan.  report  .... 

19.90 

17 

63 

Feb.  report  .... 

5.00 

18 

279 

Feb.  report  .... 

5.40 

18 

215 

Feb.  report  .... 

27.00 

18 

115 

Feb.  report  .... 

4.80 

18 

84 

Feb.  report  .... 

5.40 

18 

24 

Feb.  report  .... 

39.35 

18 

44 

Feb.  report  .... 

8.10 

18 

282 

Feb.  report  . . .  . 

5.40 

18 

442 

Jan.  report  .  .  .  . 

4.50 

18 

96 

Feb.  report  . .  .  . 

24.60 

18 

292 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

13.50 

18 

-185 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

27.90 

18 

435 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

6.25 

18 

234 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

35.30 

18 

394 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

11.80 

18 

180 

Feb.  report  (cr. ) 

18 

379 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

37.90 

18 

73 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

130.20 

18 

207 

10.80 

18 

27 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

6  2.10 

18 

299 

Feib.  report  .  .  .  . 

11.90 

18 

398 

B.  T.  &  reinst; 

etc  

59.00 

18 

27 

Overpaid  conv. 

assmt.  of  Roy 
McCullock. 

14151    1.50 


Feb. 

Loca 

1 

Amount 

19 

227 

Feb. 

report  .... 

2.70 

19 

464 

Feb. 

report  .... 

3.75 

19 

360 

Feb. 

report  .... 

4.45 

19 

250 

Premium  on  bond 

3.00 

Feb. 

report  (cr. ) 

1 9 

12 

Feb. 

report  .... 

15.50 

19 

358 

Feb. 

report  .... 

15.40 

19 

301 

Felb. 

report  .... 

30.70 

19 

168 

B.  T.  pd.  iby  A. 

F. 

Singer 

31104   

5.00 

19 

33 

Feb. 

report  .... 

113.70 

19 

260 

Feb. 

report  .... 

27.60 

20 

238 

Feb. 

report  .... 

2.00 

20 

434 

Feb. 

report  .... 

2.70 

20 

82 

Feb. 

report  .... 

33.90 

20 

258 

Feb. 

report  .... 

5.50 

20 

105 

Feb. 

report  .... 

15.50 

20 

278 

Feb. 

report  .... 

44.80 

20 

53 

Supp 

1.00 

24 

105 

Premium  on  bond 

3.00 

24 

64 

Feb.  report  .... 

19.80 

24 

263 

Feb. 

report  .... 

33.20 

24 

20 

Feb. 

report  (cr.) 

24 

123 

Feb 

report  .... 

8.50 

24 

161 

Feb. 

report  .... 

4.50 

24 

296 

Feb. 

report  .... 

7.20 

24 

350 

Feb. 

report  .... 

3.85 

24 

79 

Feb. 

report  .... 

25.00 

24 

302 

Feb. 

report  .... 

5.10 

24 

52 

Feb. 

report  .... 

17.60 

24 

66 

Feb. 

report  .... 

38.60 

24 

48 

Feb. 

report  .... 

5.40 

24 

243 

Feb. 

report  .... 

5.40 

35 

440 

Feb. 

report  .... 

'9.00 

24 

286 

Feb. 

report  .... 

42.55 

24 

14 

Feb. 

report  .... 

12.90 

24 

143 

Feb. 

report  .... 

41.60 

24 

97 

Feb. 

report  .... 

77.30 

24 

120 

Feb. 

report  .... 

35!00 

24 

107 

Feb. 

report  .... 

25.55 

24 

26 

Feb. 

report  .... 

22.50 

24 

74 

Held 

in  escrow 

pending  decision 
by  Gen.  Presi- 
dent of  the 
case  of  Geo.  T. 
Moore    vs.  Lo- 


Feb 

Local 

Amount 

24 

1 

Feb.  tax  (add'l) 

7.20 

100 

Feb.  report  .... 

145.35 

25 

Feb.  report  .... 

6.30 

25 

438 

Feb.  report  .... 

4.50 

25 

171 

Feb.  report  .... 

17.10 

2  5 

423 

B.  T.  &  reinst; 

17  01 

2" 

394 

B.   T.   &  reinst. 

5.90 

25 

114 

Feb.  report  .... 

25 

42 

Feb.  report  .... 

183.45 

25 

75 

Feb.  report  .... 

35.75 

25 

5 

Feb.  report  .... 

48.90 

26 

147 

Feb.  tax  & 

enroll  

3.80 

Calif.  State  Council 

of  Lathers  Premium 

on  bond  

1  3  "0 

.0 

26 

90 

Feb.  report  .... 

7.20 

26 

250 

B.  T  

5.40 

26 

2  5 

Supp  

.60 

26 

49 

Feb.  report  .... 

5.60 

26 

108 

Feb.  report  . .  .  . 

22.50 

26 

230 

Feb.  report  (cr. ) 

26 

162 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

59.40 

26 

334 

Feb.  report  . . .  . 

15.50 

27 

154 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

1.55 

27 

424 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

27 

76 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

7.20 

27 

259 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

6.30 

27 

43 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

9.10 

27 

287 

Feb.  tax  (add'l) ; 

B.  T  

2.70 

27 

202 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

8.60 

27 

74 

Feb.  report  .  .  .  . 

822.00 

27     Advertising — The 

Lather    69.66 

2  7    Transfer  indt.  for 

February    490.15 

2  7  Transferred  from  Bldg. 
Fund  —  part  pay- 
ment of  loan  of 
$5,000  made  from 
General     Fund  in 


Sept.  1925   1,000.00 

27    Overpd.    conv.  assmt. 
of     E.  Anderson, 

32933,  Local  78.  .  .  1.50 


TOTAL  $8,613.68 


Feb. 


FEBRUARY  DISBURSEMENTS 

Feb. 


6    International    Labor    News    Service,  Jan. 

service   $  10.00 

6     The    Distillata    Co.,    Jan.    ice    and  water 

service    4.55 

6    Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.,  Jan.  acct   .52 

6    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Jan.  acct.  .  11.07 

9    Acme  Stamp  Co.,  office  supp   70 

18  Multipost  Co.,  office  equipment   25.00 

19  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    24.34 

24    Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  Feb.  service  3.15 

24     Feb.  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   165.00 

24    Feb.  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   123.75 

24    Wm.    J.    Spencer,    Sec,    convention  pro- 
ceedings   2.00 

24    February  rent    225.00 

24    Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supp   17.50 

2.^     De  Frang's  Flowers,  floral  tribute  for  for- 
mer Gen.  President  John  H.  Bell   50.00 

2  7     .Vational    Advertising    Co..    mailing  Feb. 

Lather    112.32 


Riehl  Printing  Co. 

Feb.  Lather  .  . 
Postage   


local  and  office  supp.; 


Death  claims  for  month: 

Local  455,  Kenneth  A.  Bock,  21408... 

Local    78,  Percy  M.  Rose,  19035   

Local  244,  John  Dolan,  13718  

Local    53,  James  J.  Quail,  550   

Local  65,  Geo.  C.  Buckmaster,  6863.. 
Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  salary 

and  expenses   

Terry  Ford,  Gen.  Secretary-Treasurer,  sal- 
ary and  expenses   

Edw.  N.  Kelley,  bal.  Jan.  and  Feb  

J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer,  on  acct.  Feb  

C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer,  on  acct.  Feb... 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer  

Office  salaries   

Miscellaneous   office  expense  

Standard  Trust  Bank,    conv.  assessments 

out  of  cr  


,007.25 
45.09 


200.00 
500.00 
50.00 
300.00 
300.00 


930.00 
549.42 
334.45 
528.03 
714.07 
,040.00 
1.40 

14.00 


TOTAL  $8,663.61 
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RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  January  31,  1931  $134,255.10 

Less  error  in  total  of  January  receipts: 

Published  as   $10,511.43 

■Should  have  been    10,510.43  1.00 

$134,254.10 

February  receipts    8,613.68 

$142,867.78 

February  disbursements    8,663.61 

Cash  on  hand,  February  27,  1931   $134,204.17 


238     Randolph    Chester  Lawrence 
35996 

24  Russell  Charles  Stough  35997 
398     Roy  Arthur  Owens  35998 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

81     August  Albert  Butzer  35999 
382     Robert  Emmitt  McGhie  36000 
2  62     Winfred  Holman  Summar 
36001 


234     Emanuel  Baskin  36002 
147    Robert  Alexander  Barnet  (2) 
36003 


REINSTATEMENTS 


104 

George  Belton  11809 

244 

M. 

Cudia  (Oct.)  24880 

398 

J. 

B.  Thomas  30722 

398 

A.  A.  Hogsett  24027 

244 

S. 

Castagno  (Oct.)  34846 

398 

J. 

C.  Ax  30427 

315 

R.  Tremblay  (Jan.)  34113 

244 

M. 

Brocco  (Oct.)  25924 

398 

F. 

E.  Dickey  30242 

116 

Leroy  Ellington  31755 

244 

D. 

Igneri   (Oct.)   34  654 

398 

F. 

M.  Wiser  584 

244 

E.  H.  Dean   (Aug.)  22062 

244 

L. 

Lipschitz  (Oct.)  16371 

120 

W 

Hunt  24013 

63 

C.  G.  Duggau  23054 

244 

I. 

Levy  (Oct.)  28746 

120 

C. 

R.  Hunt  13402 

244 

G.  Bombara   (Aug.)  34632 

184 

T. 

B.  Meyer  18646 

120 

C. 

G.  Hunt  35491 

244 

P.  Cintorino  (Aug.)  32292 

423 

P. 

Lefelvre  21258 

120 

E. 

Hunt  25  550 

244 

A.  Giallanza  (Aug.)  8215 

423 

E. 

W.   Desjardins  35502 

100 

J. 

Maxwell  156  98 

244 

S.  La  Barbera  (Au,g. )  33705 

394 

C. 

L.  Williams  347'98 

190 

E. 

R.  Schatz  32458 

244 

S.  Schwartz   (Aug.)  14182 

394 

C. 

W.  Williams  24790 

394 

S. 

0.  Jobnston  34797 

244 

R.  Weiss  (Aug.)  17360 

398 

H. 

H.  Bursou  10984 

100 

R. 

W.  Carson  2  8551 

244 

I.  Giallanza  (Aug.)  8162 

398 

M. 

D.  Bursou  30430 

100 

W 

H.  Finkel  34732 

81 

Ross  Nuttall  22756 

398 

G. 

E.  Thomas  15946 

1 

w 

E.  Werner  18794 

244 

A.  Chimerinsky  (Sept.)  28977 

398 

Roy  Thomas  29136 

100 

T. 

Piazza  24384 

244 

J.  J.  Clark   (Oct.)  26077 

398 

H. 

W.  Maynard  304  38 

250 

J. 

A.  Coppolo  35339 

SUSPENSIONS 

FOR  NONPAYMENT  OF 

74 

S. 

Skowronski   (Jan.)  28598 

78 

E. 

Bell   (Jan.)  26903 

74 

R. 

C.  Hawkins  (Jan.)  24991 

78 

E. 

A.  Bibeault   (Jan.)  20315 

74 

F. 

Gray  (Jan.)  11552 

78 

A. 

J.  Dion  (Jan.)  23652 

74 

F. 

R.  Gadd  (Jan.)  27410 

78 

S. 

Gineo  (Jan.)  30776 

74 

R. 

Cochrane   (Jan.)   134  37 

78 

E. 

M.  Lane   (Jan.)    35  31 

74 

C. 

F.  Zeander  (Jan.)  29748 

78 

R. 

I.  Machol  (Jan.)  33500 

74 

W 

C.  Theisen   (Jan.)  28995 

78 

M. 

Mariani   (Jan.)  19578 

74 

C. 

E.  Schroeder  (Jan.)   30  456 

78 

C. 

C.  Schlatter  (Jan.)  9709 

74 

c. 

P.  Peterson  (Jan.)  24559 

78 

J. 

A.  Sheehan  (Jan.)  2662 

62 

J. 

J.  iSeigel  (Jan.)  15  869 

78 

Wm.  T.  Sherky   (Jan.)  11610 

85 

T. 

H.  McGoldrick  (Nov.) 

78 

H. 

T.  Zeiger  (Jan.)  26877 

15236 

131 

F. 

M.  Diamond  (Dec.)  15835 

85 

W 

J.  Meehan   (Nov.)  34207 

250 

E. 

Adams  (Jan.)  30887 

162 

A. 

France  33813 

250 

J. 

A.  Kostka  (Jan.)  25327 

88 

E. 

F.  Rough  (Aug.)  23914 

250 

Percy  Hoppler  (Jan.)   2440  9 

88 
88 

R. 
E. 

P.  Koenig  (Aug.)  31481 
W.  Large  34890 

85 

F. 

H.  McGoldrick  (Nov.) 
15236 

68 

C. 

C.  Forbes  (Jan.)  20467 

140 

Chas.  H.  Gibbs   (Jan.)  2448 

8.T 

W 

J.  Meehan  (Nov.)  3  4  207 

•9  3 

F. 

G.  Watson  (Jan.)  19860 

73 

L. 

Amann  (Jan.)  9047 

DUES 

73 
73 
115 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 


440 
42 
42 
42 

147 
49 
49 

147 


G.  O.  Lindzy  (Jan.)  21313 
L.  R.  Roth  (Jan.)  11017 

F.  R.  Thompson  2624 

P.  E.  Benson  (Jan.)  13358 

E.  Jordan  (Feb.)  20411 

J.  J.  Williams  (Jan.)  33322 
Cohen  Key   (Jan.)  35406 

H.  A.  McSpadden  (Jan.) 
21336 

G.  B.  Bacon  2  4869 
J.  M.  Christy  24452 

F.  E.  Launders  (Jan.)  22687 
M.  J.  Haywood   (Jan.)  31172 

H.  J.  Peterson  (Jan.)  30138 
J.  A.  Schwartz  (Jan.)  2  2560 
J.  E.  Theroux  30810 

I.  Hague  23158 
C.  Hague  23157 
Lawrence  Haines  35307 


74 
74 
74 
104 


238 


W.  L.  Brown   (Ren.  Jan.) 
33586 

C,  A.  Bouton  (Dec.)  596  6 
C.  N.  Howig  (Dec.)  25894 
E.  Tusinger  (Dec.)  13936 
J.  H.  Doibb  (Dec. -Ren.)  4963 
C.  A.  Fuller  (Jan.  1930) 
32127 

C.  E.  Sikes  (Jan.)  34>988 
C.  N.  Stephens  (Apr.  1930) 
10261 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

8     C.  L.  Simpson  (Jan.)  2356 
55     P.  McDougal  Hamilton  32954 
25    Ohas.   Phillips  (Feb.-Ren.) 
19013 

10  2     Geo.   S.  Vohden  (Dec-Ren.) 
30597 

212     A.  E.  Golder   (Jan.)  21344 
96     M.  P.  Curran  27384 
71     B.  McCarty  (Jan.)  21130 
82     L.  C.  Anderson   (Jan.)  29314 
48     S.  E.  Sharpels  31132 
14    Wm.  Zeller  (Dec-Ren.)  19749 


100     G.  T.  Tinagero  (Feb.-Ren.) 
10596 

42     P.  Roy  (Jan.)  22487 
286     J.  A.  Mendonca  (Dec.  '30- 

Ren.)  34229 
244     M.  Cusimano   (Jan. -Ren.) 

32167 

244     A.  SoCiholitsky   (Jan. -Ren.) 
27921 

244     Prospero  Cosenza    (Oct. -Ren.) 
27896 
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74     H.  Ogle  (Jan.)  9244 
244    J.  Todisco   (June)  23394 
100     S.  Caruso  24539 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

B.  Podvorsky  (Jan.)   24581  244  M. 

Joseph  Allegra  27669  244  M. 


244 
244 


Kaplinsky 
Cusimano 


30673 

(Feb.)  32167 


T.  J.  Fronge  33552 
M.  C.  Van  Ness  23163 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

63     J.  J.  Duggan  7099  244 
100     A.  V.  Saia  24772  244 


Abraham  Levin  (Jan.)  1370; 
J.  Friedman  (Jan.)  19199 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 


r3  L.  J.  Smith  24002 
IS     G.  M.  Miller  18524 


A.  C.  Hepburn  16984 
C.  A.  Coddou  10274 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

Adams  30162  142     Frank  Main  359S 


64 
67 
67 
42 
42 
42 

42 
42 
42 

51 

51- 
228 
228 


J.  J.  Ingels  22724,  $100.00 
W.  A.  Fortney  16221,  $25.00 
Geo.  Kriger  24221,  $100.00 
Jacob  Eaten  5048,  $100.00 
E.  O.  Redmond  30087,  $50.00 
E.  O.  Redmond  30087,  $5.00 
C.  S.  Drawbaugh  31719, 
$50.00 

C.  S.  Drawtoaugh  31719,  $5.00 
A.  G.  Smith  20445,  $50.00 
A.  G.  Smith  20445,  $5.00 
R.  M.  Applegate  30775, 
$10.00 

Wm.  Reid  34750,  $10.00 
H.  S.  Seaton  15840,  $100.00 
H.  S.  Seaton  15840,  $5.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

73 

73 
103 
103 
423 


464 


2 
2 

74 
435 

74 


Jas.  M.  Hardy  17557,  $100.00 
John  Amman  32149,  $100.00 
W.  W.  Johnson  32944.  $5.00 
W.  W.  Johnson  32944,  $50.00 
V.  L.  Bourgeau  33075, 

$100.00 
E.  C.  Owens  14740,  $100.00 
L.  Phoenix  29096,  $25.00 
Henry  Staples  22346,  $10.00 
S.  A.  Kovatch  31055,  $100.00 

E.  F.  Herrle  27591,  $100.00 

F.  E.  Saak  7310,  $5.00 

J.  A.  Simmons  20388,  $25.00 
John  Antoseiwecz  26271, 

$100.00 
Roy  Bowman  27262,  $25.00 


42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
439 
345 
345 
464 
464 


B.  P.  Paup  29560,  $50.00 
B.  P.  Paup  29560,  $5.00 
L.  A.  McGuire  34098,  $50.00 
L.  A.  McGuire,  34098,  $5.00 
J.  F.  Cabourne  34156,  $50.00 
J.  F.  Cabourne  34156,  $5.00 
Albert  Graham  33393,  $50.00 
F.  E.  Barrett  27322,  $100.00 
F.  E.  Barrett  27322,  $5.00 
R.  V.  Owens  17320,  $5.00 
R.  L.  Owens  33288,  $5.00 
H.  A.  Connor  20466,  $25.00 
F.  J.  Spence  32583,  $25.00 
Harry  Beckman  882,  $100.00 
Stanley  Skrowronski  28598, 
$100.00 


APPRENTICES 

Local  Age 
108  Wilbur  Lee  Henderson...  20 
252     John  L.  Kirby   20 


REINSTATED  LOCAL 

181     Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL 

227    Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


CANCELLED  NUMBER 

No.  26719 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

42  E.  C.  Weston  (Dec.)  29757 
42     A.  D.  Connor  (Dec.)  31840 


L.  G.  Cottrell  (Dec.)  18431 
C.  N.  Hoaglin  (Dec.)  30547 


From  Name  To 

2  J.  W.  Sanderson  23290...  71 

2     J.  W.  B.  Filkey  19429   73 

2     Lee  Wilson   19738    28 

2     C.  Nirmaier  20260    28 

2    John  Drees  33515    28 

2  Wm.    Streifender    23719..  28 

2     Chas.   Malone  11833    171 

5  Arthur  Carlson  27033....  383 

5     M.  S.  Dye  16575    181 

9    J.  E.  Jones  19019    429 

9     E.  Stebbins  8867  429 

9     F.  S.  Harburt  25690    292 

14     Fred  DePerna  33924    392 

14     R.  W.  Ames  18004   392 

14     Roy  Rentz  34772    217 

18     Walter  Harper  8647   215 

18     Gobel  Horton  25868   340 

18  Homer  Worden  33381  340 

19  J.  E.  Riney  22520   74 

I    I).  R'.-.ver  8842    27 


TRANSFERS 

Name  To 

H.  W.  Andrews  15838   26 

W.  R.  Andrews  23010   26 

J.  J.  Andrews  34911   26 

C.  L.  Conners  5329    26 

W.  J.  Andrews  24626   26 

W.  C.  Botsford  33989   154 

E.  L.  Bright  15936    185 

Paul  Farmer  19614   73 

L.  C.  Brown  14490    185 

Paul  Seaman  16865  132 

Jim  Higbee  33405   132 

Chas.  Paulv  24241   53 

D.  F.  McCabe  24618    72 

A.   B.   Carney  23297    358 

M.  E.  Carney  34112    358 

C.  L.  Eury  31454    34 

John  Sheppard  19653 ....  110 

John  Suter  1800   110 

Marvin  Marks  5441    357 

Al  White  29782    30 


From      Name  To 

39  C.  M.  Perry  20539    301 

40  Frank  Will  14374    222 

41  Chas.  L.  Jones  23523....  419 

41  F.  N.  Liner  18648    419 

42  L.  A.  Howard  34467    42 

42     B.  A.  Rogers  24872    440 

42  H.  R.  Edwards  35905.... 155 

42     John  Caton  31979   88 

46     Thos.   Wood    31538   346 

46  Herman  Herwig   6166....  162 

46  Chas.  Snowden  27370....  97 

46     E.  Stauffer  17844   346 

46  W.  E.  Stauffer  35449    346 

47  John  Lenihan  536    5 

47     Irwin  Riser  26842    5 

47     J.  A.  Block  16489    5 

47     J.  G.  Duggan   30150    63 

47     Chas.   Murray   15365   275 

47     J.   A.  Allen   22707    74 

52  John  Thomann  23271....  120 
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From      Name  To 

52  Archie  Heistand  30659...  120 

53  Guy  Muir  17428    66 

53    W.   L.   Morgan   19374    66 

53    John  McSorley  20776    66 

53    Wm.   Lotsey   8410   66 

53    M.  J.  Colwell  20870    66 

53    Wm.  Quig  11096    66 

53     J.   S.   Haus  26321    87 

53    .B.  P.  Haws  23139    87 

53  C.  R.  Brownback  35666..  87 

53    W.  Heckman  13103    292 

53  J.  B.  Ortelli  35540    53 

54  C.  C.  Weiser  27286    54 

65    H.  Schumacher  1881   88 

65     W.    Gould    6896    122 

65     Art  Hamilton  18212  109 

65     Harry  Block   31105    278 

65    E.  Connelly  26856    88 

65     Phil  Block  33018    144 

65     M.    Grivet    32593    144 

65  Bryon  Gill  13428    144 

66  Walter  Trexler  17471....  53 
68  Richard  Groves  24231 ....  230 

71  C.  R.  Nicholas  4985    62 

72  A.   G.   Walls  770    31 

72     Edw.  G.  Boyd  34476    78 

72  Chas.  L.  Hammond  16460  78 

72    H.  A.  Carter  28777    25 

72     Paul  Doppler  35214   25 

72  W.  P.  Goudie  718  315 

73  Roy  Gauder  19126   74 

73     J.  W.  B.  Filkey  19429    108 

73  C.  M.  Rainey  19824   181 

74  L.  St.   Louis   2608    107 

74    Wm.  O'Day  20643    107 

74  A.  Schaumburg  10489....  28 

74    D.  D.  Hughes  24560    28 

74     Geo.  Hughes  24030    28 

74    H.  R.  Kerwin  27969    34 

74  R.   E.   Mosgrove   9759....  301 

78    Robt.  Henry  34477    78 

82  Bert  Nims  24698    107 

83  F.  W.  Wall  17544    449 

86     R.  C.  Johnson  1030    132 

86     C.  E.  Tatom  '9978    132 

88     Wm.  Dodd  31342  122 

93     L.  Gorman  31273    54 

93     A.  F.  Bonner  11116   54 

93  Geo.  A.  Hawkins  33950..  42 

93     H.  M.  earns  8999    54 

97     Stan.   Taylor  34488    315 

97  T.  W.  Webiber  31984.... 423 

97    J.   Irvine  16974    423 

97    T.  W.  Mercer  10653    315 

97  C.  W.  Mercer  35258    315 

98  F.  P.  Guyon  Jr.  337'92  411 

99  J.  W.  McCaffrey  30496...  72 
99  F.  D.  McCaffrey  24247...  72 

99    A.  W.  Fraser  20842    72 

99     A.  G.  Duby  9324    78 

100    John  Lentini  32999    100 

100    M.   Donohue   2910    286 

102     R.  J.  Cook  22043    72 

102    James  Miller  4518   29 

102     Paul  G.  Lange  10464   9 

104  Harry  Beau  4539   144 

105  Ed.  Vanderhoff  24091    315 

108    J.  Barnett  28462    o3 

108    W.  H.  Rose  17968   53 

108    Walter  Hughes  25959    53 

110  P.  E.  Erzinger  34171....  135 

115     Dry  Sly  12635    276 

115    Ernest  Baldwin  18143  61 

115    A.  R.  Cash  20167    136 

115    M.  E.  Hansen  29280    158 

120    P.  Caeey  28452   52 

120  John  Thomann  -23271....  52 

122    F.  P.  Guyon  33792    98 

122    Wm.    Dodd   31342    88 


From      Name  To 

125    R.   LaValley   31236    25 

125     Moses  Furness  8980   78 

125  Lorenzo  Boucher   13331..  78 

125     Ernest  Jensen  16433   78 

127  John  Louderback  34122..  230 

132    James  Shaw  32865    27 

132     H.  C.  Little  32118   27 

132     H.  H.  Hill  24624    27 

132     Edw.   Lynn   8477    21 

132     J.  A.  Higbee  33405   27 

132     B.  F.  Snyder  11312  357 

132     Jos.  Woods   29543    27 

134  Theo.  Johnston  31722....  34 

140     C.  W.  Lantz  31902    224 

140     W.  H.  Lester  35609    224 

140     Bert  VanVoast   14345   230 

140     W.   I.  Noble   10020   224 

144  M.   Grivet  32593   42 

145  Geo.  M.  Morris  33477....  360 
145  Richard  Hosking  24016..  360 
151  Walter  Barbery  16196. ...120 

151     Geo.   Larsen    28389    120 

151     C.  O.   Smith   25127    120 

154  W.  C.  Botsford  33989    26 

155  Chas.  M.  Blythe  34870... 104 

161     Paul   Snyder   30769  113 

166     G.  McGrail  28798   52 

172     E.  H.  Embree  7972    42 

172     E.  C.  Shannon  33536   260 

176     Roger  Smart  34238   120 

176     J.  B.  Schultz  20915   72 

181     Pete  Pajack  21064   5 

181     Mike  Tinley  8463   5 

181    Ralph  Sadler  27071    5 

181     Frank  Powell  35901    5 

181     Geo.   Miller   7125   5 

181     Joe  Miller  118   5 

181     Peter   Laugevin  16511   5 

181     John  Kauertz   7340    5 

181     Joe  Barnhoff  30015   5 

181     Wm.  Fritz  22143    5 

181     Jas.  Drennan  6217   5 

185  W.  E.  Earhart  25042.... 107 

190  Thos.  Farnsworth  32456.. 224 

190    Peter  Grosser  10247    224 

190    Waldo  Sweet  30219    224 

190     C.  Farnsworth  8731    224 

190  Lawrence  Hayne  17139...  74 

215  Edward  Hassett   33250...  78 

224  E.  H.  Wilkie  7944    140 

225  Albert  J.  Klug  27858    42 

228     C.   F.  Frazier  18579    357 

228     Lee  A.  Welch  17512    357 

230     J.   Kerwin   9432    230 

232     Geo.   Oberg   18841    74 

234     C.  J.  Harmon  31007    262 

234     R.   H.   Burnett    29066    262 

238     J.  F.  Logan  26338    379 

252     Geo.  May  12343    260 

252     L.  J.  Walters  22650    42 

252     W.  E.  Bradway  6626    260 

260     F.   J.   Ewers   18636    98 

262     L.  S.  White  23399    7 

262  W.  L.  HatHeld  29697....  55 

263  W.  J.  Carnahan  20714... 174 

275     Frank  Willet   15628    47 

275     F.  M.  Mack  25573    292 

275     C.  A.  Conley  33563    28 

275    John  Wilson  9418    292 

278    L.  A.  Howe  31436    42 

278    Wm.  Young  4145   88 

292    J.  B.  Johnson  18380    340 

292     T.  D.  Porter  16046    340 

292  James  Graham  19696....  18 

292  Frank  Gossman  14928....  18 

292  Harry   Phillips   17121....  18 

292     Wm.  Shultz  35536    18 

2'95     B.  Johnson   17740    120 

295     Jos.  Lang  30634    28 

295     B.  R.  Louden  24104   28 


From  Name  To 

295     B.  H.  Goodall  26901    28 

295     O.  D.  Goodall  32744    28 

295     Wilbur  Beall   16093   55 

295  Chas.  R.  Welton  9090....  1 

295  A.  W.  Fischel  3021    15 

296  Jos.   DePhillippi   28290...  215 

299    Roscoe  Yeager  35302   111 

301    Homer  McKee  35338   464 

301     H.  A.  Ramsey  23386    42 

301  Joe  Carlisle  26744    88 

302  Walter  B.  Hill  10021   379 

311     J.  S.  Jones  22673    357 

313  L.  B.  Snodgrass  20373...  279 

313     A.  D.  Hill  28449    132 

315     J.  A.  Thomas  14277    72 

319    Harold  Mesick  32768   180 

319    F.  P.  Street  24756    180 

319     Geo.  Koons  19435   180 

319     Perl  Eckerd  34470   180 

319  C.  W.  Redmond  19182...  180 

319     R.  F.  Venton   33156    422 

326  P.  E.  iSimmons  35078....  435 

326     C.  W.  Johnson  33789   203 

326    Fred  Mitchell   14646    435 

328    C.  H.  Ball  22341    68 

328    W.  G.  Everly  14349    68 

328  D.  G.  Carpenter  14689...  68 

328    L.   E.   Hofner  15459   136 

351     Reg.   Searles  18274    145 

351     A.  B.  Cline  14163  145 

351     Chas.  Eden  3756    145 

353     Gus  Weiser  8309    42 

357  H.  C.  Little  32118  132 

358  W^m.  G.  Moore  29911   217 

364  R.  V.  Jameson  25703....  224 

364     E.  H.  Poehls  33958    224 

379     W.   F.   Harris  22848    460 

379     R.  E.  Thatcher  8516  165 

379    WaLber  B.  Agan  7523    185 

379    Amos  Parkins  33994    460 

379  R.  P.  Hornbuckle  35600..  460 

386     F.  H.  Cooligan  29329    52 

386     L.  D.  Scudder  25105    52 

386     E.  A.  Shifter  25097    52 

386     R.  E.  Dohson   19493    23 

386     John  Dunn  27084    23 

392     Gerald   Palmer  16201   448 

392    Wm.  J.  Pfeiffer  24188    32 

394  L.  J.  Gordon  22597    260 

.3'94  Wm.  H.  Sehrontz  478....  301 

395  Geo.   H.  Miller  27389    9 

398     L.  L.  Fisher  7538    278 

398     C.  C.  LaBelle  34887    379 

398  W.  S.  Williams  30313....  81 

401     Ray  Ritz  27715    87 

401  Herbert  Shank weiler 

20300    87 

401     Millard  Zellers   20307    87 

411  Del.  L.  Dymond  35960...  88 

413    E.  J.  Lawrence  1489    66 

419     Jas.  B.  Silvius  32913   262 

419     J.  S.  Burnett  19597   262 

423  C.  Tourville  29345    52 

424  E.  A.  Tyler  32915    364 

424  H.  C.  Henderson  32'939..364 

427     J.  P.  Lynch  35617    439 

429  Daniel  McKerrocker  28756.87 

429  Frank  Sullivan  19008.... 429 

443     W.  C.  Chappell  27467   127 

443    Wilbur  Jones  35127   263 

443    Howard  Durell  17620  263 

448    Ray  Packer  22458    392 

448    Fred  Coughlin  24268   51 

448    Albert  Fenzel  23838    392 

464    Marion  Dill  35507    301 

473     Wm.  Hale  33803    155 

473  A.  S.  Payne  33806    155 

474  E.  M.  Taylor  19983    379 
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MONEY 


REMITTED  TO 
TRANSFER 


LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

181 

$  4.00 

5 

Wm.  E.  Fritz  22143 

181 

12.00 

5 

J.  A.  Kauertz  73  40 

181 

4.00 

5 

P.  Langevin  16511 

181 

12.00 

5 

M.  Tinlev  84  63 

181 

8.00 

5 

R.  S.  Sadler  27071 

181 

4.00 

F.  V.  Powell  35901 

181 

4.00 

5 

P.  A.  Pa  jack  21064 

181 

8.75 

5 

G.  H.  Miller  7125 

171 

8.00 

C.  Malone  11833 

62 

.35 

234 

N.  L.  Prince  2  5  385 

357 

3.00 

311 

J.  S.  Jones  22673 

144 

4.50 

414 

E.  A.  Calhoun  14288 

88 

3.00 

65 

J.  E.  Connolly  26856 

88 

3.00 

65 

H.  Schumacher  1881 

88 

11.50 

122 

Wm.  M.  Dodd  31342 

88 

3.00 

278 

Wm.  Young  4145 

224 

26.50 

230 

G.  G.  Dudley  18874 

224 

6.00 

230 

R.  V.  Jameson  25703 

224 

2.50 

140 

G.  C.  Rabb  34115 

224 

3.00 

364 

E.  H.  Poehls  33958 

252 

2.50 

394 

T.  G.  Thomas  31760 

474 

1.90 

357 

Oscar  Sides  15244 

74 

4.00 

429 

C.  B.  Baldwin  24754 

379 

1.00 

474 

E.  M.  Taylor  19983 

154 

2.50 

301 

W.  C.  Botsford  33989 

154 

6.00 

26 

W.  C.  Botsford  339  89 

448 

3.00 

392 

A.  F.  Fenzel  23838 

144 

6.00 

65 

Phil.  Block  33018 

1 

1.25 

213 

E.  Davies  16443 

386 

8.00 

346 

G.  Gallivan  29962 

386 

8.00 

346 

J.  F.  Riley  14320 

346- 

5.00 

173 

C.  B.  McCauley  13233 

132 

6.00 

321 

J.  K.  Longaker  32108 

132 

4.50 

313 

A.  D.  Hill  28449 

81 

12.00 

42 

W.  S.  Williams  30313 

276 

9.00 

115 

0.  Sly  12635 

398 

4.00 

42 

H.  M.  Stafford  23387 

398 

2.50 

136 

R.  S.  Long  19961 

398 

2.00 

279 

R.  S.  Long  19961 

398 

3.00 

26 

R.  S.  Long  19961 

18 

4.00 

292 

H.  Phillips  17121 

18 

2.00 

292 

F.  Rush  256 

18 

2.00 

292 

F.  Gossman  14  928 

18 

2.00 

292 

A.  Rush  4114 

18 

2.00 

292 

J.  J.  Graham  19696 

232 

8.50 

74 

S.  E.  Larson  30206 

232 

6.50 

74 

G.  A.  Oberg  18891 

232 

19.00 

74 

S.  M.  Mack  16295 

30 

2.00 

39 

A.  L.  White  29782 

7 

2.60 

234 

S.  Byrd  20763 

460 

4.00 

379 

R.  P.  Hornbuckle  35600 

460 

4.00 

379 

A.  Parkin  33994 

122 

7.00 

88 

Wm.  M.  Dodd  31342 

262 

4.80 

234 

R.  H.  Burnett  29066 

62 

3.50 

71 

C.  R.  Nicholas  4985 

165 

4.00 

379 

R.  E.  Thatcher  8516 

28 

8.00 

2 

Wm.  Streifender  23719 

28 

1.50 

9 

C.  A.  Conley  33563 

28 

10.00 

33 

C.  A.  Conley  33563 

28 

5.00 

292 

C.  A.  Conley  33563 

28 

5.25 

275 

C.  A.  Conley  33563 

72 

4.00 

99 

W.  A.  Fraser  20842 

72 

4.00 

9'9 

F.  A.  McCaffrey  24247 

72 

4.00 

99 

J.  W.  McCaffrey  3  0416 

72 

4.50 

102 

R.  J.  Cook  22043 

98 

10.00 

260 

Fred.  J.  Ewers  18636 

98 

4.50 

122 

F.  P.  Guyon  33792 

98 

13.50 

208 

A.  J.  Lopez  16685 

63 

1.00 

47 

J.  G.  Duggan  30150 

292 

2.50 

328 

G.  Adkins  26407 

185 

2.00 

357 

Leat  Houston  34945 

435 

4.00 

326 

P.  E.  Simmons  35078 

73 

8.00 

2 

J.  W.  B.  Filkey  194  29 

27 

2.50 

136 

C.  A.  Wilson  8975 

27 

3.00 

321 

C.  L.  Brown  293  3  4 

27 

:!.00 

321 

L.  G.  Bisdorf  27665 

:i58 

0.00 

33 

A.  B.  Carney  23297 

358 

6.O0 

33 

M.  E.  Carney  34112 

26U 

:j.5  0 

127 

L.  J.  Gordon  22597 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

260 

2.50 

394 

L. 

J.  Gordon  22597 

278 

8.00 

208 

G. 

E.  Obin  650 

278 

9.00 

208 

Geo.  D.  Tiernan  6961 

161 

1.50 

113 

Q 

onyuer  zo^io 

161 

1.50 

192 

bnyuer  sozxo 

52 

5.00 

120 

ti.  inomann  ^6Ai1 

52 

3.00 

386 

T 

u.  tocuauer  zoiUD 

52 

3.00 

386 

A.  bniiier  zouy/ 

52 

2.00 

423 

c 

J.   louiviue  zi7o4d 

52 

2.50 

448 

M. 

R.   Salva  24006 

26 

8.00 

8 

J. 

J.  Andrews  34911 

1 

4.50 

47 

W 

E.  Werner  18794 

423 

16.50 

315 

E. 

J.  Dagenais  16128 

423 

2.25 

315 

J. 

A.  Clairmont  34609 

42 

4.00 

353 

G. 

E.  Weisser  8309 

394 

3.50 

127 

J. 

J.  Moreland  8540 

394 

.50 

73 

T. 

G.   Thomas  31760 

42 

5.00 

225 

A. 

J.  Klug  27858 

301 

4.00 

26 

R. 

L.  Houser  25425 

42 

4.00 

100 

A. 

J.  Klug  27858 

180 

1.25 

319 

F. 

P.  Street  24  756 

88 

8.00 

42 

M. 

J.  Haywood  31172 

230 

.  6.50 

127 

J. 

C.  Louderback  34122 

He  Knows 

"Marriage,"  said  the  philosopher,  "is  like  a  rail- 
road sign.  When  you  see  a  pretty  girl  you  stop; 
then  you  look,  and,  after  you're  married,  you  listen." 


Misunderstood 

A  pugilist  was  purchasing  a  winter  overcoat. 

"Now,"  said  the  Jew  tailor,  "vould  you  like  a  belt 
in  the  back?" 

"No,"  said  the  customer,  with  a  menacing  scowl, 
"do  you  want  a  kick  in  the  pants?" 


^^^^^^^M  1    csaft  problems  ^^^^^H 

■l^^  ■ 

PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 

CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 

4  00  5 

Lexington  Avenue                    St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2  510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395,  431  and 
443.    Chas.  J.  Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300,  302, 
353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  442  and  460.    J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  815  Locust  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  392  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  ^517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    F.  R.  Koop,  206  North  "N"  St.,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  5,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  4  9  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110.  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  20'9,  222,  259,  287,  336,  378  and  446.     Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  2  24,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246,  254 
and  334.    Meets  quarterly,  47  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  259  and  287.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
305  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2nd  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380,  414  and  438.    Lige  Pearce,  205  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  1.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  46,  100,  244  and  308-  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  309  and  448.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Robert  B.  Hall,  66  Easton  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15-00      Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Charter    2.00      Manuals   50 

Seal    4.50      Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50   35     Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70      Adjustable  Dating  Stamps   .50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00     Ink  Pad  2i5 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25     Transfer,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Books,  small    1.00      Statement  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Membership  Book  Clasp    1.25     Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book   35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book   -35     Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)  50     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)  50     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     900  pages   25.00 

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinstatement  Receipts  35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Constitutions,  each   15     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  Earl  Hannum,  1074  Summit  St. 
Tel.,  U-2099-J. 

2  Cleveland,   Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.   m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712 
Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave-  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718  Wood- 

ward Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.,  7  to  9  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  4:00  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  every  Sat.,  4  p.  m.,  1809  14  4th  Ave.  N.  H. 
L.  Welch,  Bus.  Agt.,  2123  6th  Ave.  D.  B.  Allen, 
Box  34,  No.  Birmingham,  Ala.    Phone  30656. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.     Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
■  .  Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.    Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — ^Meets  1st  Mon.,   Eagles'   Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree  Ave.  Phone, 
43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Chas. 

H.  Carey,  Sr.,  B.  A.,  Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J.  Chas. 
H.  Carey,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  Laurelhurst  Rd.,  R.  F.  D.  6, 
Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tern., 

Market  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed., 
Lab.  Tem.    Geo.  Kettler,  717  E.  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

■5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

22  Muncie,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  302 

So.  Walnut  St.     Roht.  W.  Dunn,  715  Neely  Ave. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  Noble  6188. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  449 9-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moguin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec.  pro  tem.,  47 
Mason  St. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  m^ets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eahe,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Llnwood  3085. 


28  Youngstown,  Ohio- — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 
3171/2  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 

2  9  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 
Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts.. 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  2584- J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714 Vz  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Phone 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  107 
E.  Glenn  Ave.,  Peoria  Hts.,  Peoria,  111. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  25^/2  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.    D.  C.  Plake,  2811  S.  Main  St. 

41  Asheville,  N.  C. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  C. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall.    C.  A.  Burnette,  114  Ashland  Ave. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones.  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel..  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  ^d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon..  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S.  Harlan 
Ave. 

46  New  York  City.- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tuqs..  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall.  321  E.  73rd  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3rd 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs. 
Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfleld 
7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpent- 

ers' Hall.  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane.  Sec.  3920 
Tappan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays,  B.  A.,  301  W.  Liberty 
St.    Home  phone  Jackson  8102. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son. P.  O.  Box  121.  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon..  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem.. 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall.  2108  Main  St.    E.  M.  Loucks,  452  3rd  St. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Hidge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  2013  E. 
Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  No.  12th  St. 
Phone,  Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.   Ex.  Bd.  meets 

2d  and  4th  Fri.,  5  p.  m.  and  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7 
p.  m.,  414  Lab.  Tern.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor 
Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m., 

Memphis  Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brink- 

meyer,  1084  Prank  PI. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  53  State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 
59  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon-,  Prince 

Hall,  520  W.  State  St.    Geo.  W.  Manley,  1338  King 

Rd. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111.— Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Wed., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
bill 9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab-  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  MacDonough,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Fairview  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind.— Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio.— Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St.     Phone,  Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave.  H. 
J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3.  Elmer 
L.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  3552  W.  66th  St. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa- — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West   State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — ^^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon..  8  p.  m.. 

Lab  Tem.,  62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E. 
Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Can.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Plumbers' 

and  Electricians'  Hall.  B.  P.  Hawthorne,  1408  "L" 
St.    Tel.,  dial  22213. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall. 

Ed.  Lund,  1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  McGarry,  7  53  Ogden  St. 

86  Pittsburg,  Kans. — Meets    1st    and    3d   Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  420  1/2  No.  Bdwy.  J.  L.  Garrison,  103  E. 
Adams  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concern  St.  Alexander  Adams,  16  Chase  St.,  Meth- 
uen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167  Church 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert  Dear- 
love,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

98  Stockton.  Calif. — Meets  2d   Mon.,  122  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  Wed.,  520  Washington  St.,  Lab. 

Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  149  Broad  St.,  Suite  No. 
10.  Phone,  Jackson  2313. 
100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon.  eve.  W. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  Phone,  Market  2-8705  and  Fron- 
tenac  3-1615.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.    Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. — Meets   1st  Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  315 
W.  14th  PI.    Phone,  658-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash- — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  112  Michigan  St.,  N.  W.  Roswell 
Vanderhoff,  1159  Third  St.,  N.  W.    Phone,  84917. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbua 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  No.  '9.  Box 
1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose  Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1007  1^  J  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — ^^Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnson  St.    Elmer  T.  Popple,  936  Williamson  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.,  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,    la. — Meets   2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  T.  A.  Parsons,  1858  N.  13th  St. 
East. 
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116  Passaic,  X,  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues-,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Chas.  V. 
Grant,  185  Trimble  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  1/2  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  107  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  Room 

526,  Centre  St.  Herbert  L.  Jones,  472  W.  Union  St., 
E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  4  4  Scovill  St.    F.  J.  Duphiney,  40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio — Meets   Mon.   at   307   Market   Ave.,  S. 

John  H.  Mumaw,  2512  Landscape  N.  W. 

127  El   Paso,   Texas. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Mon..    221  S. 

Oregon  St.,  Advocate  Bldg.  D.  L.  Northington,  1119 
No.  El  Paso  St. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  Act.  Sec,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
-  on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  P.  O.  Box  596. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.    F.  E.  Bundy,  1409  Stemmons  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets    1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass.— Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m, 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   Ist   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  3151  Market  St. 
Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658 
21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St-  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Columbia  855. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A.  Wes- 
ley, 229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  Act.  Sec,  266  Hart- 
ford Ave.,  West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Frank  Russell,  1120  So.  State  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

Young,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  2d   and    4th    Fri.,    8    p.  m., 

Carpenters'   Hall,   1012 1/2    So.   Tacoma   Ave.     C.  J. 
Lantz,  502  9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Nebr. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

E.  E.  Payne.  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

162  Hackensack.  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  36  Ber- 

gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI..  Rutherford. 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte.  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri..  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 
and  i.incoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 


166  Albany.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-. 
Beaver  St.    Robt.  C.  Johnston.  37  Alexandra  St. 

168  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber.  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri..  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave..  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed..  Lab. 

Tem..  1231  Locust  St.    N.  J.  Sims,  2142  Elm  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall.  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen.  Rec. 
Sec.  Box  103.  Fords.  N.  J.  Tel..  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords. 
N.  J.    Tel..  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Belgle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.    James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 
176  Pittsfield,   Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electric- 
ians' Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.     F.  M. 
Olsted,  556  Main  St.,  Dalton,  Mass.    Phone,  59-R. 

180  Lansing,  Mich. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,   417 1^  N. 

Washington  Ave.  Woody  Hall,  117  Moores  River 
Drive. 

181  Ann   Arbor,   Mich. — J.    B.    Cochran,   1033  Parkwood 

Ave.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem. 

1503  Market  St.  P.  F.  Tucker,  100  Valley  View 
Ave.,  Pleasanton,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  Phone,  Woods- 
dale  59o-R. 

185  Wichita.  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,   7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1230  Bitting  Ave. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.,  614  First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and 
4th  Fri.,  614  First  Ave.,  No.,  Mpls.,  Minn.  Tel.  Ge. 
2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544  44th  Ave.,  So.,  Mpls. 
Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111.— O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 
194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff,  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A.  Sweet,  1923 
33rd  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  3151/2   Boonville  Ave.     Orie  Miller.  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 
205  Edmonton,   Alta.,  Canada. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.. 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner.  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.. 

Holden  Bldg..  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
('.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs-,  2  p.  m..  2  Rock  St. 

J.  T.  Doval,  2  Rock  St. 

209  La  Salle.  111.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 

111.     LeRoy  B.  Lies.se,  1717  Vo  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Wed..   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook.  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell.  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  514  W.  Spruce  St. 

Z.  H.  Colder.  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy.  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven.  Conn. — Meets    3d    Fri..  Trade  Council 

Hall,  215  .Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

216  Mobile,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Good  Samari- 

tan's Hall.  Dearborn  St.  bet.  Dauphin  and  St.  Fran- 
cis StB/    Wilson  Henderson,  703  Elmira  St. 
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217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall.  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,   Canada — T.   H.   Balrd,   453   llA  St., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,   Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel,  R.  4,  Box  350.  Tel.,  Val- 
entine 22014. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  C.  Thompson,  6912  S.  Sheri- 
dan Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  Admiral  and  Lewis  St.  W.  C.  Whitehead,  1345 
No.  Denver  St. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.  W.  M.  B.  Thiehoff.  1104  N. 
11th  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — Meets  Fri.,  8  p.  m-, 

Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sackman  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim,  3402 
Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit.  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.    H.  H.  Heater,  224  23d  St.    Tel.,  234-28. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — 'Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  Mon- 

tana Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City.  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri-City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Cal. — Meets  1st  and  3rd  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem.,' 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave.  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn.— Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  c/o  G.  M.  Pruitt. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th  St.,  Ambridge, 
Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Cal. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton.  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 

Hall.  J.  A.  Brogan,  514  E.  Santa  Inez.  Phone,  San 
Mateo  325-R. 

279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Lab.   Hall,  6 

Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 


281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  So.  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 

St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard  Place,  Coscob,  Conn. 
Phone,  Green  2772. 

287  Staunton,  111. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  City  Hall,  Gillespie. 

111.  Wm.  Corbett,  219  West  Oak  St.,  Gillespie,  111. 
292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 

26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.     E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  34. 
295  Erie,  Pa.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.  Tel.  X  14-413. 
29  6  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.    Jos.  Andreoni. 

113  Columbia  St.     Phone.  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dleton.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  2302  South  Ninth  St.  Chas. 
Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629  S.  10th  St.    Phone  4368-J. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem..  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen.  Rl.  Box  8-F. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Lawr- 
ence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

307  Boulder,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  Room  9,  Boulder  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  John  B. 
Aumick,  R-1,  Box  16. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y.— Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y. — Meets    2d   and   4th   Tues.,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  515  E.  22d  St. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues..  8th  and 
Walnut  St.,  Printers'  Hall.  E.  V.  McCabe,  10  Mary 
St.    Phone,  2495  Black. 

315  Montreal,  Quebec. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Monu- 
ment National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  128  Milton  St.,  Phone  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  213  V2  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Vet- 
erans' Hall,  Douglas  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster 
Dr.,  Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

334  Salem,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  145  Essex  St.  Kenneth  Ober,  15  Pratt  Ave., 
Beverly,  Mass. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Mets  1st  Sat..  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri..  Lab.  Tem. 
H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  16th  St. 

315  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 
Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33rd  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  202 
H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry  Singles,  B.  A.,  28  Hard- 
ing Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

3  48  Manchester,  N.  H. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  at  21  Winter  St. 
Edw.  Cox,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  8,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D. 
Tilton,  2123  7th  St. 

3  51  St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th 
Tues.,  Lab.  Tern.    Frank  Boston,  Gen.  Del. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  C.  H.  Ken- 
yon,  1924  11th  St.     Phone,  29169. 

3  57  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 
Wm.  R.  Boyd,  Box  91.  Res.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave- 
Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  last  Wed.,  A.  O.  F.  Hall, 

118  Dundas  St.     Sam  Miller,  863  Adelaide  St. 
364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 

Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 
371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 

3d  Ave.    L.  W.  Brenner,  1214  E.  Portland. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market-  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Ortega  St.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas 
St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets  1st  Men.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  4  55  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

381  Kokomo,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m., 

1025  So.  Elizabeth  St.  J.  W.  Dotson,  1025  S.  Eliza- 
beth St. 

382  Camden,  N.   J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.    A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.    B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St., 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

3  8  W.  Congress  St.  H.  H.  Haggard,  40  7  X.  Fre- 
mont St. 

395  Warren,    Ohio.— Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,    31 V2  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

397  Helena,  Mont. — Meets   1st   and   3d  Sun.,  Lab-  Hall. 

Marion  F.  Williams,  721  Broadway. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 

Hall,  134%  Xo.  Maryland  Ave.    J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif. 
401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.    Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 
411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  House. 

A.  J.  Kelley,  326  Sherman  St.,  Box  663,  Mayfleld. 

Calif.    Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 
413  Xorwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Xorwalk,  Conn.     Chas.  A.  Brown, 

No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont. — Meets  1st  Wed.     Ovila  Allen,  23  Du- 

rocher  St.,  Eastview. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  Cranflll,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
2  23  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

431  Mansfield,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  210  E.  Third 
St.  J.  F.  McLarnan,  401  X.  Sandusky  St.,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  3  6  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Sun..  1  p.  m..  Painters' 

Hall,  517  Louisiana  Ave.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

436  Janesville,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  13  So. 

Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettinger,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1320  N.  Wash- 
ington St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2nd  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,   Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  P.  G.  Frith,  995  Arthur  Rd.. 
East  Windsor,  Ont. 

440  Santa  Ana.  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal-  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d   Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.    W.  C.  Chappell,  P.  O.  Box 
286,  Brilliant.  O. 
446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

448  Buffalo,  N.  Y— Meets    2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Schmitt's 

Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.  Robt.  B.  Hall,  66 
Easton  Ave.    Phone,  Fillmore  7761-W. 

449  Visalia,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 

Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem..  Gardneia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura.  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  422  Harvard  Blvd.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 

Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

475  San  Angelo,  Texas. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 

Wright,  Box  1362,  Big  Springs,  Texas. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Weilatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  47  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Suffern.  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 
and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Box  416,  414  W. 
7th  St. 


Right  in  your  neighborhood  partition 
jobs  are  going  to  other  crafts.  Jobs 
that    could    easily   have   been  swung 
over  to  2-inch  solid  metal  lath  parti- 
tions, if  all  the  facts  had  been  supplied 
the  building  owner. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  and  your  brother  lathers  should 
not  have  this  employment.    It  is  merely  a  case  of  getting  all 
the  facts   before  building  owners,  architects  and  contractors. 
You  and  your  business  agent  can  do  it. 

To  help  you,  we  are  offering  the  Partition  Handbook  for  35c 
to  lathers  and  plasterers.  This  book  cost  over  $20,000  to  pro- 
duce. It  shows  in  compact  and  easily  understandable  form,  all 
of  the  economical  and  desirable  features  of  two-inch  solid  metal 
lath  and  plaster  partitions.  It  answers  all  questions — helps  you 
and  your  business  agent  to  become  authorities  on  partition 
construction. 

And  that  means  more  lathing  jobs  and  more  income — provided 
a  little  effort  is  put  behind  the  promotion  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Partition  Handbook  today.  This  book 
regularly  sells  for  one  dollar,  but  if  you  will  enclose  35c  in 
stamps  and  state  that  you  are  a  lather — we  will  be  glad  to 
supply  you,  as  an  indication  of  our  desire  to  improve  the  em- 
ployment situation. 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
In  which  are  cooperating: 

Berger  Manufacturing  Company  Canton,  Ohio 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Kalman  Steel  Company  Chicago,  III. 

Milcor  Steel  Company  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Penn  Metal  Company  Parkersburg,  W.  \  a. 

Truscon  Steel  Company  Youngstonn,  Ohio 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Metal  Lath  For  Better  Pustering 


Protection 

through 

Trade  Union  Group  Insurance 

with 

The  UNION  LABOR 
Life  Insurance  Company 

SOUND  INSURANCE  AT  LOW  COST 
Buy  Insurance  through  your  Own  Organization 
LET  THE  EMPLOYER  PAY  WAGES 

ANY  Unions  obtain  $1000  of  life  insurance  for  each 
member  at  a  rate  of  less  than  $1.00  per  month.  Figure 
for  yourself  how  long  it  would  take  you  at  $1.00  per 
month  to  pay  for  even  half  as  much  as  the  insurance  com- 
pany agrees  to  pay  in  case  of  your  death.  Bring  this  subject 
up  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  your  Union. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 

International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 


Matthews  Con- 
crete Stub  Nails 
1/2"-!  14"  lengths 


MATTHEWS  TIE  WIRE 


18  Ga.  Gal.    Cut  28" 


WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  June  7,  1907 
215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

COMPLETE   LINE   OF  METAL  PRODUCTS  FOR 
METAL  LATHING 
Corner,  base,  bull  nose  beads,  etc.    3"  and  6"  clip, 
galvanized  wire,  staples,  nails,  crimped  furring,  hot 
and  cold  rolled  channels,  metal  lath,  tee  iron  flats 
and  pencil  rods. 


W-O-I  Concrete  Nafls 

FOR  CORNER  BEABS 


MARK  unves  into  Mara  voncrete.  Pat.  No. 

1660142 

Look  for  Registered  Trade  Mark  on  the  Nail  Head 
Special  2V2  Lbs.  Corner  Bead  Nails,  including  Punch, 
$1.00  Prepaid 
Average  Number  Nails  Per  Pound  300. 


One  Punch  FREE 
with  100  Lb.  order. 


W-O-I  Magnetized  Punch 
Use   W-O-I   Magnetized   Punch   for   starting  W-O-I 
Corner  Bead  Nails  into  hard  concrete. 

3345  N.  Lincoln  St. 
Chicago,  m. 


W-O-I  Products  Co. 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  1%".  Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
fied. Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  Delivered — U.  S.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  $21.00;  Kocky  Mountains  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreii!;n    Shipments,    $20.60;    Basic    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1545-49    Temple   Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Protection 

through 

Trade  Union  Group  Insurance 

with 

The  UNION  LABOR 
Li£e  Insurance  Company 

SOUND  INSURANCE  AT  LOW  COST 
Buy  Insurance  through  your  Own  Organization 

LET  THE  EMPLOYER  PAY  WAGES 

ANY  Unions  obtain  $1000  of  life  insurance  for  each 
member  at  a  rate  of  less  than  $1.00  per  month.  Figure 
for  yourself  how  long  it  would  take  you  at  $1.00  per 
month  to  pay  for  even  half  as  much  as  the  insurance  com- 
pany agrees  to  pay  in  case  of  your  death.  Bring  this  subject 
up  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  your  Union. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  UNION  LABOR  UFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  President 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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INNERWALL  FURRING  BRACKETS 


RED  TOP  INSULATING  LATH 


mmmm 
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FLAT  R:3  lath 


DIAMOND  MESH  LATH 


Base  Screed 
LATHING  ACCESSORIES 


There  is  a  USG  lath  product 
to  meet  every  building  requirement 


A  Message  to  Lathers  from  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company 

DO  you  know  that  there  are  USG 
laths  and  lathing  accessories  for 
every  type  of  construction  ...  to  meet 
the  exact  requirements  of  any  building 
code  ...  to  suit  any  price  range  .'' 

Note  the  illustrations  above.  They 
show  some  of  the  many  USG  Lath 
Products.  No  matter  what  the  specifica- 
tions—whether they  call  for  metal  lath, 
fireproof  gypsum  lath  or  insulating  lath 
—  you  can  use  one  of  the  many  USG 
products  and  know  it  is  a  high  qua'ity 
material  on  which  you  can  always  de- 
pend. United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Dept.  464,  300  West  TT  ^ 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  |.J-S\^ 




Illinois.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Gypsum 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Red  Top  Rocklath.  Fireproof  Gypsum  lath  — 
replaces  combustible  wood  lath. 

Red  Top  Metal  Lath  Products.  There  is  a  Red 
Top  Metal  Lath  product  to  meet  every  build- 
ing requirement.  Includes  these  standard 
materials: 

Diamond  Mesh  Lath  %"  Rib  Lath 
Self-Furring  Lath  Sheet  Lath 

Flat  Rib  Lath  Stucco  Mesh 

These  plaster  bases  are  made  in  the  standard 
weights  and  sizes  and  can  be  furnished  in  Open 
Hearth,  Copper  Bearing,  or  Pure  Iron  Steel, 
painted  black;  or  Galvanized  Steel. 
Red  Top  Lathing  Accessories.  The  Red  Top 
Line  embraces  practically  all  the  accessories 
necessary  in  the  erection  of  lathing.  Some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  items  are: 
Corner  Beads  of  all  types.   Cold  Rolled 
Channels.    Corner  and  Strip  Lath. 


Base  Screeds,  Etc.  Innerwall  Furring 
Brackets.  Economy  Furring  Nails. 
Attachment  Clips.TieWire, Rods, Etc. 

These  accessories  are  furnished  in  standard 
lengths,  sizes  and  materials. 

Red  Top  Innerwall  Furring  Brackets.  This  is 
a  patented  bracket  for  furring  outside 
masonry  walls  for  rapid  metal  lath  erection. 
These  brackets  are  installed  in  the  mortar 
joint  as  the  work  is  laid  up.  They  provide 
furring  in  depths  varying  from  1)4  to  4^ 
inches.  They  create  an  innerwall  air  space 
which  provides  protection  from  dampness 
and  insulates  against  exterior  heat  and  cold. 
The  brackets  are  formed  from  copper  bear- 
ing steel. 

Red  Top  Insulating  Lath.  A  High-Test  insu- 
lating lath  made  entirely  from  hardwood 
fibres.  Patented  tongue  and  groo-ve  joint  in- 
sures permanent  rigidity  and  great  struc- 
tural strength.  Panels  are  exceedingly  light 
in  color.  Easily  and  quickly  nailed  in  place. 


USG   LATH  PRODUCTS 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN,  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE 
WOOD,  WIRE  AND  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

Lathers'  Building,  Detroit  Avenue  at  West  26th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Postoffice. 
'Acceptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917, 

authorized  September  6,  1921." 
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Subscription  Price  $1.20  a  Year 


Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case. 

Wm.  A.  EUiott,  7909;  G.  O.  Potter,  9591;  G.  R. 
Sewell,  9939;  H.  E.  Holmes,  22690,  H.  J.  Mc- 
Phail,  15407,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  74 

The  brothers  listed  in  the  foregoing-  appealed 
against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  74  in  placing 
a  fine  of  $25.00  against  each  of  them,  on  the  charge 
of  violating  Section  44,  Local  By-Laws,  or  doing 
work  in  an  unworkmanlike  manner.  The  General 
President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides  in  this  controversy, 
found  these  appellants  guilty  of  the  charge  upon 
which  they  were  penalized,  and  therefore  sustained 
the  fine. 


ternational  Constitution.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  found  the  appellants  guilty  of 
violating  Section  133  International  Constitution.  As 
a  $5.00  International  fine  is  prescribed  in  the  con- 
stitution for  this  offense,  the  $15.00  fine  was  found 
unconstitutional  by  the  General  President,  and  was 
therefore  rescinded. 


Joe  Morra,  25040,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  100 

Brother  MoiTa  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  100  in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  working  with  a  sus- 
pended member  who  had  no  permit,  and  continued 
to  work  with  this  man  when  ordered  to  cease.  The 
General  President,  after  carefully  considering  all 
of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  found 
Brother  Morra  guilty  of  the  charge,  and  therefore 
sustained  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  100. 


C.  H.  Miller,  477,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  305 

Brother  Miller  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  305  in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00 
against  him  on  the  alleged  violation  of  Sections  127 
and  136  International  Constitution  and  a  part  of 
their  local  by-laws.  The  General  President,  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  both  sides,  found  the  brother  not  guilty  of  the 
charges  preferred  and  therefore  ordered  the  fine 
rescinded. 


Chas.  O.  Howard,  2277,  and  George  W.  Sine,  12675. 
Versus  Local  Union  No.  184 

Brothers  Howard  and  Sine  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  184  in  placing  two  fines 
against  each  of  them,  in  the  amounts  of  $5.00  and 
$15.00,  on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  133  In- 


BILLION  DOLLAR  CLUB  OWNS  NATION'S 
WEALTH 

Twenty-four  corporations  own  12  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  wealth,  according  to  a  statistical  study 
by  the  Standard  American  Corporation. 

In  1919  seven  corporations,  with  combined  assets 
of  $10,847,000,000,  were  eligible  to  the  "Billion 
Dollar  Club." 

Membership,  however,  has  increased,  and  now 
there  are  24  eligible  corporations  with  combined 
assets  of  more  than  $40,885,000,000.  The  list  in- 
cludes seven  railroad  systems,  five  public  utilities, 
five  banks,  three  insurance  companies,  the  steel 
trust.  General  Motors  and  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey. 
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CLEVELAND  TRADE  SCHOOL  SEVENTH 
COMMENCEMENT 

The  seventh  commencement  of  the  Building 
Trades  Division  of  the  Cleveland  Trade  School  will 
be  held  Thursday,  May  7,  1931,  at  8:00  P.  M.,  in 
the  school  auditorium,  535  Eagle  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Diplomas  will  be  issued  to  more  than  100  gradu- 
ates who  have  completed  a  four-year  course  of 
theory  and  practice.  They  will  be  distributed  among 
the  seven  following  building  trades:  Bricklayers, 
Carpenters,  Electricians,  Painters  and  Decorators, 
Plumbers,  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Stone-Cutters. 


The  Building  Trades  Division  of  the  Cleveland 
Trade  School  operates  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Law,  a  statute  enacted  by  Congress  in  1917.  It  is 
maintained  thru  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education,  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  the  building  trades  unions,  and 
the  contractor  associations.  Instruction  in  each 
trade  is  given  by  practical  journeymen.  Thirty-six 
classes  are  now  being  taught  in  the  seven  building 
trades. 

Delegates  from  contractor  associations,  local, 
state  and  national  labor  organizations,  and  the  var- 
ious civic  and  business  organizations  of  Cleveland 
are  expected  to  attend. 


STATEMENT   OF  THE   OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Lather,  published  monthly  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  April  1,  1931. 

State  of  Ohio, 

County  of  Cuyahoga,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Terry  Ford,  who.  hav- 
ing been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Lather,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir- 
culation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
-  Publisher,  Wood.  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Editor,  Terry  Ford,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Managing  Editor,  None. 
Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately 
thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

Wood,  Wire  &  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Geo.  T.  Moore,  First  Vice  President,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bdw.  N.  Kelley,  Second  Vice  President,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  Third  Vice  President,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  Fourth  Vice  President,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Jos.  H.  Duty,  Fifth  Vice  President,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edw.  E.  McKnight,  Sixth  Vice  President,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

M.  F.  Nealon,  Seventh  Vice  President,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  2605  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secrity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who.  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  (This  in- 
formation is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Signed  TERRY  FORD, 

Editor. 

.Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  April,  1931. 

Signed  LOUIS  A.  LITZLER, 

(Seal)  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Nov.  21,  1932.) 
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Walter  Frank's  Unemployment  and  Organization 
Meeting  Speech,  Minneapolis  Auditorium, 
February  11,  1931 


^ALTER  M.  FRANK,  business  representative, 
Minneapolis  Building-  Trades  Council,  delivered 
the  following  address  at  the  unemployment  protest 
meeting  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium.   Frank  said: 

I  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  function  of  the 
social  order  under  which  we  are  existing.  A  social 
order  that  has  sunk  the  spikes  of  poverty  and  trav- 
ail deep  into  the  body  of  Labor:  from  whose  inex- 
haustible energy  flows  the  captious  wealth,  luxury 
and  splendor  of  this  country. 

This  I  will  do  as  I  understand  it,  and  with  the  full 
responsibility  it  entails.  The  consequence  of  poverty 
has  been  brought  about  not  by  Labor,  but  by  the 
exploiters  of  Labor. 

The  United  States  abounds  in  wealth  resources 
and  productive  capacity  sufficient  to  provide  every 
worker  with  all  the  social  comforts  of  life.  Yet  the 
poor  houses  are  filled  and  millions  are  pleading  or 
desperately  fighting  for  a  job;  their  only  means  to 
life. 

One-half  of  the  world's  wealth  reposes  in  this 
country,  equivalent  to  $30,000.00  per  family  of  five, 
and  this  while  millions  work  for  wages  that  make 
for  crime  and  social  distress. 

The  profits  in  1930  were  400  millions  greater 
than  in  1929,  yet  in  the  same  period  wages  were 
cut,  often  30  per  cent.  The  income  of  1929  is  over 
90  billion  (or  over  $40.00  a  week  per  worker  if 
equally  divided). 

Deducting  total  unemployment  the  90  billion  ap- 
proximates $3,000.00  per  year,  $60.00  a  week  per 
worker.  But  present  wages  are  as  low  as  $11.00 
per  48  hour  week,  and  18c  per  hour  on  road  con- 
struction. 

The  average  weekly  wage  in  1929  was  less  than 
$25.00  but  the  value  produced  by  the  workers  was 
seven  times  greater  than  that  received  in  wages. 
The  difference  of  course  represents  profits  and  capi- 
tal (the  cause  of  unemployment  and  poverty). 

If  all  the  unemployed  in  the  United  States  were 
placed  to  work  and  industry  operated  at  capacity, 
production  of  articles  regulated  and  waste  reduced, 
then  the  income  of  every  worker  would  approxi- 
mate ($5,500  per  year  or  over)  $105.00  per  five- 
day-40-hour-week,  costs  would  reduce  and  stand- 
ards of  living  rise  with  every  improvement  in  pro- 
duction. This  immense  wealth  was  created  by  the 
toilers  who  are  sweating,  starving  and  dying  be- 
cause of  profits. 


The  average  wage  received  in  1930  by  the  18,000 
unemployed  registered  in  Minneapolis  is  about  40c 
per  hour.  The  average  time  worked  was  less  than 
four  months.  Hence  their  yearly  earnings  were 
less  than  14c  per  hour.  That  is  the  standard  of 
living  in  Minneapolis  corresponding  to  the  poHcy 
of  the  non-union-movement  of  the  Citizens  Alli- 
ance. Every  red-blooded  worker  should  join  to 
down  this  chattel-slave  institution  of  the  non-union 
Citizens  AUiance  movement. 

There  are  approximately  30,000  unemployed  in 
the  United  States  and  three  million  on  part-time. 
Your  jobs  are  not  secure  under  these  conditions. 

Is  there  a  greater  injustice  than  for  one  class 
controlling  all  the  means  of  life,  to  deprive  millions 
of  their  jobs,  throwing  them  into  the  streets,  to 
spend  the  few  pennies  that  they  have  saved,  or  to 
become  paupers  drawing  in  terms  of  charity  from 
the  wealth  they  have  produced? 

Such  a  system  is  rotten  to  the  core  and  any  re- 
ligious, social  or  state  institution  satisfied  with  or 
protecting  that  sort  of  an  anti-Christian  system  is 
equally  responsible. 

A  system  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
when  floating  in  wealth  is  doomed  to  be  removed 
from  the  social  body  of  mankind. 

Some  people  shiver  from  rage,  fear  or  astonish- 
ment when  the  true  causes  and  cure  of  unemploy- 
ment are  revealed.  In  our  present  social  order  of 
capitalism  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  life 
on  the  basis  of  production  for  profit,  unemploy- 
ment, low  wages,  and  long  hours,  constitutes  a  run- 
ning social  sore  that  breeds  depression  and  poverty. 
Temporary  relief  can  be  effected  by  treatng  the 
symptoms,  but  for  a  cure  the  root  of  evil  must  be 
extracted.  We  are  thus  faced  with  great  problems. 
Our  task  clearly  is  to  courageously  and  truthfully 
deal  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  all  social  prob- 
lems of  the  working  class  in  the  light  of  our  daily 
needs,  and  our  inevitable  goal  to  emancipate  the 
workers  from  the  forces  of  oppression  and  super- 
stition, which  constitutes  the  ideal  goal  of  true 
Trade  Unionism. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  social  injus- 
tice? To  determine  the  cause  we  must  analyze  the 
present  process  of  production,  exchange  and  the 
distribution  of  the  wealth  produced. 

Briefly  it  is  as  follows:  As  workers  we  sell  our 
energy  to  produce  wealth.   What  we  sell  is  Labor, 
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Power,  and  this  we  do  in  order  to  live,  and  for 
wages. 

The  owners  of  industry  control  the  jobs  on  which 
our  lives  depend  because  they  possess  the  ma- 
chines, factories  and  all  the  implements  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange.  They  control  the  middle  class 
and  the  government.  Private  ownership  of  indus- 
try (producing  for  profits  instead  of  use)  leads  to 
anarchy  in  production,  depressions  and  wars.  And 
as  long  as  that  condition  continues  so  long  will  the 
industrial  and  financial  overlords  be  our  masters 
and  we  their  slaves. 

Labor  Power  is  the  source  of  all  values.  Labor, 
therefore,  creates  all  social  wealth.  (Our  whole 
social  structure  rests  on  Labor.) 

The  worker  produces  (two  values) — wages  for 
himself  and  profit  for  the  employers.  Profits  are 
unpaid  labor,  and  the  prime  motive  of  capitalist 
production.  These  profits  are  transformed  into 
capital  to  further  expand  the  productive  powers  to 
exploit  more  labor  (without  providing  for  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  produced).  Capital  is, 
therefore,  stolen  labor  and  plays  the  role  of  steal- 
ing more  labor,  creating  the  cause  of  unemployment 
and  its  concomitant  evils. 

With  every  new  invention  and  technological  de- 
velopment profits  accumulate  through  increased 
productivity  and  exploitation. 

Great  numbers  of  workers  are  thrown  out  into 
the  streets  by  the  machines  they  build  because 
their  hours  were  reduced  to  correspond  to  increased 
productivity,  consequently  an  increasing  perma- 
nent ai-my  of  unemployed  develops. 

The  toilers  therefore,  do  not  benefit  from  labor- 
saving  devices  unless  their  standard  of  living  rises 
in  proportion,  through  increased  purchasing  power 
and  decrease  hours  of  labor. 

Oui-  Program — .5-Day,  40-Hour  Week 

Production  for  profit  necessitates  private  owner- 
ship of  the  basic  industries,  also  capital  and  wage 
labor. 

Under  our  established  order  (of  capitalist  produc- 
tion), Labor  produces  more  wealth  than  what  it 
receives.  In  consequence  the  wealth  flows,  not  to 
Labor,  its  creator,  but  to  a  small  class  of  financial 
and  industrial  combines. 

The  difference  between  the  wealth  received  by 
Labor  and  that  produced  by  Labor  increases  with 
capitalist  expansion,  reducing  the  relative  purchas- 
ing power  of  labor  and  diminishing  the  markets. 
Thus  a  contradiction  sets  up  between  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  wealth  and  the  distribution  of  the 
wealth  produced.  Goods  rapidly  accumulate.  The 
idle  rich  cannot  consume  it  all,  nor  the  workers,  be- 
cause Labor  has  not  enough  wages  with  which  to 
buy  the  wealth  it  has  produced.  It  is  grossly  cheated. 


The  government  legalizes  this  cheating  by  calling  it 
business.  The  school  system  breeds  this  spirit  of 
business  into  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  the 
contradiction  increases.  As  this  process  goes  on, 
the  market  becomes  clogged  with  wealth.  Price 
fluctuations  result.  These  price  fluctuations  are  de- 
termined by  the  relationship  of  supply,  demand  and 
monopoly.  BUT  WHAT  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF  THIS 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
THAT  RESULTS  IN  PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS 
AND  DEPRESSIONS?  The  cause  is  the  intensity 
of  the  exploitation  of  Labor  for  profit.  This  truth 
some  economists  do  not  seem  to  understand,  or  else 
do  not  want  to  understand. 

These  cycles  of  alternating  depression  and  tem- 
porary prosperity  (with  consequent  unemployment 
and  employment)  causes  our  system  to  tremble  to 
its  very  foundation. 

Each  subsequent  periodic  depression  becomes 
more  acute  than  its  preceding  one,  intensifying  the 
class  struggle,  the  struggle  between  Labor  and 
Capital  and  bringing  about  the  eventual  collapse  of 
capitalism. 

The  present  international  depression  is  relatively 
more  acute  than  any  in  twenty  years. 

This  breaking  down  of  capitalism  is  due  from 
unregulated  production,  shrinking  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  caused  by  increased  productive 
powers,  and  by  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
through  low  wages  and  long  hours,  which  represent 
the  exploitation  of  labor.  Competition  increases 
between  fiiTns,  monopolies,  nations  and  leagues  of 
nations,  resulting  in  war  over  the  control  of  world 
markets. 

This  competition  reduces  prices.  Depressed 
prices  results  in  more  introduction  of  modern  ma- 
chinery, speed-up  and  wage-cuts  (to  meet  the  anar- 
chial  competition),  throwing  more  workers  on  the 
streets,  swelling  permanently  the  unemployed 
army,  intensifying  the  competition  among  the 
workers  for  a  job,  further  depressing  wages  and 
forcing  the  Unions  to  greater  activity  in  order  to 
progress  and  live. 

A  temporary  stabilization  or  so-called  Hooverian 
prosperity,  then  ensues  through  long  range  install- 
ment buying,  the  transformation  of  some  colony  or 
backward  nation  into  an  industrial  country  furnish- 
ing a  temporary  market  until  that  transformed 
country  also  produces  a  surplus.  Then  follows  an- 
other depression,  and  so  on  until  the  workers  get 
wise  to  themselves  and  put  an  end  to  this  vicious 
circle  of  poverty  and  slavery. 

The  appropriation  of  profits  by  the  workers 
through  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  would 
enable  them  to  temporarily  buy  back  more  of  the 
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wealth  they  have  produced.  It  will  give  capitalism 
a  temporary  lease  on  life. 

But  from  the  nature  of  capitalist  production, 
profits,  capital  and  goods  accumulate  faster  than 
wages  can  buy,  and  the  displacement  of  Labor  by 
the  machine,  through  competition  in  the  markets 
of  goods  and  labor  and  unregulated  production  are 
greater  than  compensated  through  reduced  hours. 

Thus  increased  wages  and  reduced  hours  attained 
by  Labor  through  organization  are  temporal,  but 
not  a  permanent  solution  to  unemployment  and 
poverty. 

We  hear  much  about  fair  wages,  living  wages, 
etc.  The  only  fair  wage  is  one  that  enables  the 
workers  to  buy  and  consume  the  wealth  they  pro- 
duce, thus  abolishing  the  convulsions  of  depressions 
and  the  only  fair  work-day  is  one  short  enough  to 
absorb  all  unemployment.  This  ideal  condition, 
however,  cannot  be  attained  under  capitaHsm.  Plac- 
ing industry  on  the  basis  of  collective  ownership, 
producing  for  use  instead  of  profits,  will  regulate 
production  and  distribution;  will  abolish  poverty 
and  result  in  increased  purchasing  power  for  the 
workers,  only  then  will  more  machinery  mean  less 
hours  of  toil  for  Labor.  But  talk,  without  organized 
objective  action,  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder;  we 
drift  helplessly  about.  It  is  action  to  gain  power 
that  counts. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  to  struggle.  There  can 
be  no  life  without  struggle  and  no  struggle  without 
active  organizations. 

The  very  essence  of  working  class  progress  is  to 
organize  eff"ectively  and  struggle  with  a  determina- 
tion to  win,  organization  based  on  their  interest  is 
the  only  weapon  the  workers  have  in  their  fight  for 
power.  Social  justice  is  nil,  without  a  definite  ac- 
tion to  obtain  it,  and  those  who  understand  and 
dare  to  lead  and  engage  in  an  active  struggle  in  de- 
fense of  the  workers'  interests,  should  receive  the 
active  support  of  the  entire  working  class. 

He  is  indeed  a  piker  and  a  slacker  who  hangs 
back  and  expects  his  organized  fellow  workers  to 
do  the  battle  for  him.    He  is  the  back  seat  driver. 

Every  social  improvement  is  the  result  of  the 
past  and  present  desperate  struggle  through  organi- 
zation. The  individual  "I  will  paddle  my  own 
canoe,"  or  every  one  for  himself  "worker"  is  like  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  Sahara  desert.  He  is  just  the 
type  that  the  profit-greedy  employers  want  him  to 
be.  He  is  putty  in  their  hands.  There  is  little 
opposition  by  employers  to  labor  unions  when  they 
remain  but  dues-paying  benevolent  apparatuses. 
But  when  Unions  become  real  fighting  machines 
able  to  advance  our  interest  then  the  enemies  brand 
them  disrespectable  and  mobilize   their  economic 


and  political  power  to  crush  them,  so  as  to  force 
the  workers  to  accept  lower  standards  of  living. 

The  local  scavengers  of  poverty  who  while  them- 
selves utilizing  the  principle  of  organization,  are 
seeking  to  destroy  the  Trade  Union  Movement  so 
that  Labor  in  Minneapolis  can  be  more  firmly  spiked 
to  the  cross  of  profits.  That  kind  of  a  movement 
of  racketeers,  by  virtue  of  their  anti-labor,  pro- 
starvation  wages,  is  the  Citizens  Alliance  of  Minne- 
apolis. They  are  supported  by  individuals  from 
whose  mouth  when  defending  their  scandalous  poli- 
cies there  emanates  the  most  barren  waste  of 
babble  that  could  sprout  in  the  cranium  of  a  pre- 
tender to  knowledge.  The  Citizens  Alliance  denies 
contractors  paying  Union  wages  the  opportunity  to 
figure  on  jobs.  This  malicious  movement  has  be- 
come obnoxious  to  every  clear  thinking  and  self  re- 
specting person ;  it  clings  like  a  vampire  to  the  body 
of  Labor  and  smaller  business  people  seeking  to 
drain  every  ounce  of  their  vitality  and  finances  for 
their  own  aggrandizement. 

(Continued  in  May  Issue) 
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WHEN  IS  A  DOLE  NOT  A  DOLE? 

Uncle  Sam  learned  last  week  that  he  let  himself 
in  for  an  ultimate  cost  of  $10,000,000  a  year  when 
he  took  over  the  job  of  lighting  airways  used  by 
private  "entei-prise." 

The  history  of  this  development  is  almost  as 
illuminating  as  the  searchlights  at  the  landing 
fields. 

The  government  first  went  through  all  the  pio- 
neering work  of  developing  air  mail  routes. 

Then,  when  these  were  proved  practicable,  the 
job  of  mail  carrying  was  turned  over  to  private 
corporations.  The  government's  equipment  was  sold 
to  these  corporations  at  a  fraction  of  its  value,  plus 
a  big  subsidy  in  the  form  of  excessive  prices  for 
carrying  the  mails. 

Then  the  obliging  government  took  over  the  job 
of  lighting  the  airways — which  is  much  as  if  Con- 
gress should  agree  to  keep  up  all  bridges  and  tres- 
tles on  railroads  because  those  roads  carry  mail. 
The  excuse  was  that  it  would  cost  only  a  small  sum 
at  first,  and  never  cost  more  than  $750,000  a  year. 

Now,  when  Uncle  Sam  has  got  his  feet  wet,  and 
cannot  back  out  gracefully.  Secretary  Lamont  of 
the  Commerce  Department  informs  Congress  that 
to  light  the  airways  already  projected  will  ulti- 
mately cost  not  less  than  $10,000,000  a  year! 

Puzzle:  When  is  a  dole  not  a  dole? 

Answer:  When  government  money  is  handed  out 
to  rich  corporations. 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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PREVENTION  OF  INFLUENZA 

By  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1.  Two  grains  of  quinine  after  every  meal  wiil 
help  greatly  to  prevent  influenza. 

2.  With  many  persons  quinine  helps  to  prevent 
a  cold,  which  otherwise  might  have  predisposed  to 
influenza. 

3.  Whether  we  will  have  the  influenza  or  not, 
probably  depends  mainly  on  the  quantity  of  bacilli 
taken  in;  therefore: 

a.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  contact  with  per- 
sons who  have  it,  especially  when  they  cough  or 
sneeze. 

b.  Avoid  large  assemblies  of  people,  especially 
when  crowded,  where  there  may  be  many  with  in- 
fluenza and  others  acting  as  carriers. 

c.  Breathe  through  the  nose  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  going  to  sleep  close  the  mouth 
tightly,  so  that  it  may  remain  so  while  sleeping  (a 
good  general  rule). 

4.  Drink  water  freely  between  meals  as  well  as 
at  meals  (also  a  good  habit  generally).  The  old 
idea  that  water  mixes  with  the  gastric  juice,  was 
exploded  long  ago  in  Europe. 

5.  If  you  are  chilly,  and  with  fever,  call  the  doc- 
tor at  once,  as  early  treatment  tends  to  limit  the 
disease. 

6.  To  prevent  a  relapse  and  a  possible  resultant 
pneumonia,  remain  in  bed  until  the  fever  is  broken, 
and  indoors  as  long  as  the  doctor  advises  it.  In 
short,  obey  your  doctor;  a  word  to  the  wise  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Reasons  for  These  Suggestions 

(Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
author  when  studying  medicine  in  Berlin  (where 
Pfeiffer  discovered  the  bacillus  of  influenza),  made 
the  first  description  of  it  in  English  ("Science,"  for 
February  12,  1892).) 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Pfeiff'er  bacillus,  other 
bacilli  have  been  found  with  it,  making  it  diff'icult 
to  determine  the  primary  cause. 

It  has  been  found  that  influenza  is  carried  by  the 
winds,  not  following  the  usual  routes  of  travel  as 
other  infectious  diseases  do.  This  is  shown  by  the 
infection  of  ships,  all  in  one  day,  making  leaps  to 
the  ship. 

Also  the  influenza  attacks  at  the  same  time  large 
numbers  of  persons  (40,000),  which  is  not  possible 
it  transmission  from  person  to  person  were  the  only 
way.  Also  influenza  is  35  per  cent  less  among  per- 
sons employed  indoors. 

Vv'hen  studying  criminals  in  prisons,  the  author 
found  there  were  few  or  no  cases  of  influenza. 


though  outside  of  the  prisons  the  disease  was  rag- 
ing. This  seems  to  indicate  that  indoors  the  bacilli 
are  much  less  numerous  than  outdoors.  It  would 
appear  also  that  coming  in  contact  with  those  who 
have  it,  one  is  more  Hable  to  be  infected  than  by 
the  air  outdoors. 

As  to  prevention  by  quinine,  it  was  found  that  in 
a  large  public  school  in  England,  that  the  boarders 
who  took  quinine  had  little  or  no  influenza,  but 
those  who  lived  at  home  and  took  no  quinine,  suf- 
fered much.  In  another  school,  all  were  given  qui- 
nine, and  scarcely  any  suffered,  but  the  servants 
who  were  overlooked  came  down  with  the  disease. 
Among  1,500  malarial  patients  in  Italy  under  the 
influence  of  quinine  only  fifteen  mild  cases  of  in- 
fluenza developed. 

Such  facts  in  diff'erent  countries  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  which  have  been  cited  above,  can- 
not be  accidental. 

Drinking  freely  of  water  washes  the  body  within, 
the  water  passing  through  the  stomach  into  the  in- 
testines reaching  the  colon.  The  body  is  like  a  bag 
tied  at  the  end  and  shoved  in  on  itself;  the  hand 
pushing  it  in  does  not,  of  course,  enter  into  the  bag; 
so  in  the  body  the  food  taken  is  not  inside  the  body, 
but  must  be  assimilated  first;  that  is,  metaboUsm 
must  take  place  before  the  food  can  really  enter 
the  body. 

Drinking  of  cold  water  tends  to  stop  coughing 
(especially  at  night),  which  otherwise  might  have 
developed  influenza,  not  to  mention  sleeplessness, 
which  weakens  resistance  to  influenza. 

A  general  truth  as  to  influenza,  that  it  goes  in 
cycles;  in  1930  it  was  quite  mild;  in  1931  it  will 
probably  be  less  mild,  and  in  1932  still  less  mild. 

 0  

First  Thing 

"If  you  were  presented  with  one  hundred  one- 
pound  notes,  what  would  you  do?"  I  asked  an  Aber- 
donian,  and  he  replied:    "I  wad  coont  them!" 
 0  

Ma — Tim  wired  that  he  broke  his  leg  and  his  nose 
in  the'  hockey  game  yesterday. 

Pa — Huh!    And  what  was  the  score? 

Ma — He  didn't  say. 

Pa — Just  like  Tim.  Never  thinks  of  anybody  but 
himself. 

 o  

What  the  country  is  suff'ering  from  is  "overpredic- 
tion." — Albert  D.  Lasker. 


Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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"RIDING    BOX  CARS" 

By  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON,  No.  13084 


(Continued  from  March  Issue) 

JN  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  boarded  a  train  that  took 
me  out  to  a  logging  camp  where  I  had  no  busi- 
ness, so  I  came  back  and  got  a  train  for  Alturas, 
Calif.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  Another  cold  ride 
with  no  car  to  get  into  as  the  train  had  on  85  cars 
of  pears. 

At  Alturas  I  got  a  day's  work  from  a  plasterer, 
twenty-five  miles  out,  and  then  I  went  to  Bieber, 
Calif.,  an  inland  town  where  the  new  railroad  is  to 
be  built.  I  took  the  highway  as  there  were  no  rail- 
roads. It  is  fifty-three  miles  from  Alturas.  Had 
good  luck  only  walked  about  two  miles,  got  a  ride 
in,  but  the  job  there  was  almost  finished  so  I  only 
got  a  few  thousand  lath  to  drive,  which  helped  some. 

I  again  went  back  to  Alturas.  Got  a  ride  all  the 
way  and  then  got  a  train  there  for  Reno,  Nevada. 
Arrived  at  Reno  and  saw  the  Business  Agent  of  the 
Lathers,  but  he  did  not  have  anything  for  me  so  I 
left  there  for  Roseville,  Calif.  Was  in  Roseville 
over  a  day  and  then  got  a  train  for  Sacramento,  but 
it  did  not  take  me  there,  it  went  to  Stockton,  Calif. 
There  I  got  a  train  on  the  Western  Pacific  for  Oak- 
land, and  then  got  the  boat  for  San  Francisco. 

At  San  Francisco  I  found  the  Labor  Temple,  also 
saw  the  Business  Agent  of  the  Lathers,  but  work 
was  no  good  he  said,  so  I  did  not  stay.  I  came  back 
to  Oakland  and  then  went  back  to  Stockton.  I  did 
not  look  for  any  lathers  in  either  of  the  lathing 
places,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  of  no  use  and  I  still 
had  some  money. 

I  went  to  Lodi,  Fresno,  Bakersfield  and  then  on 
into  Los  Angeles.  Reached  Los  Angeles  without 
being  picked  up  by  the  bulls;  heard  they  were  very 
hostile  in  that  city.  I  got  something  to  eat  the  first 
thing  and  then  went  to  the  Labor  Temple,  but  did 
not  meet  any  lathers  until  that  night  as  it  was 
Monday  and  the  Board  meets  on  that  night.  I  got 
a  permit,  but  work  was  not  very  good,  and  as  I  had 
not  stopped  long  enough  to  hear  from  home  at  any 
of  the  other  places  I  decided  to  do  so  there.  In  the 
meantime  I  got  some  work  through  Business  Agent 
Earl  Clyde. 

There  I  met  Brother  Sam  Wood,  a  friend  of  mine 
from  Chicago,  so  we  did  some  celebrating  and  I  let 
the  work  take  care  of  itself  and  did  not  let  it  inter- 
fere with  my  pleasure.  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  two 
weeks  and  received  the  letters  I  had  been  looking 
for,  and  as  they  contained  no  bad  news,  or  worries, 
I  decided  to  leave  there.  Had  a  friend  Iron  Worker 
and  the  two  of  us  got  a  train  out  of  Los  Angeles 
for  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  from  there  on  to  Phoenix.  We 


were  broke  by  this  time  and  had  to  get  by  as  best 
we  could.  We  managed  to  eat,  but  not  just  when, 
or  what,  we  wanted  to.  Slept  in  the  Labor  Temple 
and  Painters'  Hall.  Got  some  change  on  Saturday 
and  went  to  the  jungles  to  spend  Sunday  cleaning 
up  and  so  on. 

Next  Monday  night  we  left  for  Tucson.  I  met 
Secretary  Ren  Warren  and  got  the  promise  of  a 
day's  work,  but  did  not  get  it,  nor  did  I  get  any 
breakfast  from  him,  so  left  there  on  a  Southern 
Pacific  train  for  Douglas,  having  had  only  a  light 
lunch.  My  partner  left  me  to  go  to  Bisbee,  Ariz., 
and  I  stayed  on  the  same  train  until  I  reached  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

El  Paso  is  another  hostile  city  to  the  bums,  but 
I  got  off  only  a  block  or  two  from  the  Depot  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  tried  to  make  the 
boys  pick  cotton,  as  the  price  paid  for  picking  is  too 
small  even  if  work  is  scarce,  and  they  can't  get  the 
help  they  need.  It  did  not  work  very  good  with  the 
bums.  I  saw  a  new  building  uptown  and  went  in 
to  look  for  the  lathers.  I  found  Brother  Tom 
Hawks  there,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Talked  to 
him  a  while  and  then  told  him  that  I  was  hungry, 
so  he  asked  me  if  $1.00  would  be  enough  for  break- 
fast. "Sure  would,"  I  said,  and  would  buy  more 
than  one  meal.  During  that  day  I  met  several 
lathers  I  knew.  They  took  me  over  to  Juarez,  Old 
Mexico,  to  sample  the  stuff  over  there,  and  I  was 
treated  fine  by  them.  I  had  supper  with  Brother 
Baker,  and  he  gave  me  some  money,  so  did  some  of 
the  other  boys;  I  only  wish  I  could  remember  their 
names.  Anyway  I  dropped  the  brothers  in  Tucson 
a  card  and  told  them  I  had  met  some  of  the  real 
brother  lathers.  I  also  worked  one  day  and  could 
not  pay  them  back. 

As  there  was  no  work  coming  up  there  I  left  for 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico,  but  did  not  stop  there 
long.  I  left  for  Amarillo,  Texas.  It  was  a  cold 
rainy  day  in  the  panhandle.  I  got  a  cot  to  sleep  on 
that  night.  Next  day  met  some  of  the  brothers, 
but  they  advised  me  there  was  no  work. 

I  left  Amarillo  for  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  I  was 
riding  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  then,  had  left  the 
Southern  Pacific  road.  I  reached  Oklahoma  City 
0.  K.  and  found  several  brothers  that  I  knew  there. 
There  was  not  a  brother  working.  One  of  the  broth- 
ers there,  an  old  pal  of  mine  back  in  1914,  who  at 
that  time  could  stand  by  a  stove  or  camp  fire  and 
sleep  standing  up.  He  is  Brother  Leo  Hodgen,  a 
good  friend  of  the  floaters  and  everybody  else. 

I  am  now  only  150  miles  from  Bartlesville,  Okla., 
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my  home.  Not  having  been  home  for  several  months 
decided  to  go  now,  so  I  went  out  to  the  Katz  Rail- 
road to  wait  for  a  train,  as  that  was  not  very  far 
considering  the  many  miles  I  had  traveled  in  the 
past  four  months  on  the  road.  I  sure  had  some 
experiences  and  saw  many  of  the  great  wide  open 
spaces.  In  all  my  travels  there  remained  the  one 
outstanding  factor  "No  Work."  It  seems  these 
times  were  planned  ahead  by  some  who  have  the 
power  to  do  so  by  not  letting  any  money  into  cir- 
culation, and  an  attempt  at  breaking  up  the  unions, 
which  they  have  not  done.  They  are  cutting  wages 
in  the  Oil  Fields  to  such  an  extent  that  the  workers 
can  hardly  live,  even  if  working  steady. 

While  I  was  in  Montana  there  was  a  strike  in 
Butte,  and  the  bosses  thought  that  with  so  many 
idle  men  in  the  jungles  they,  together  with  the 
police,  would  try  to  get  them  as  strike  breakers,  but 
were  laughed  at,  for  not  one  would  go  with  them. 
Most  of  the  men  on  the  road  are  free  hearted,  not 
selfish,  and  will  put  you  wise  where  you  can  sleep 
or  where  the  bread  lines  are  in  the  next  city,  or 
where  the  jungles  are,  but  do  not  butt  in  on  the 
other  fellow's  fires  to  cook  unless  he  says  you  might 
do -so.  One  has  to  get  their  own  water  and  wood, 
but  the  cans  used  for  cooking  are  washed  clean  and 
left  there  for  the  next  fellow.  I  would  rather  be 
on  the  road  and  be  called  "a  tramp"  than  to  be  "A 
Scab"  working  cheap  at  home.  That  is  the  reason 
I  do  not  believe  in  vacation  as  I  cannot  stand  the 
scab. 

Well  I  am  now  at  home  where  the  first  oil  well 
was  drilled,  in  Oklahoma,  and  now  it  is  pretty  well 
used  up  and  the  little  they  can  produce  they  can- 
not sell,  so  are  laying  the  workers  off  right  and  left. 
I  had  thirty  cents  when  I  arrived  home,  and  had 
been  home  only  a  short  time  when  I  received  the 
message  that  my  mother  was  dead.  Had  I  not 
stopped  so  long  and  made  another  state  I  would 
have  been  able  to  reach  home  in  time  to  see  her 
alive  instead  of  going  to  her  funeral.  But  that  is 
the  way  it  happens,  all  bad  breaks  at  one  time. 

I  trust  the  four  months  of  my  experience  as  a 
floater  RIDING  BOX  CARS  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  fellow  brothers  of  the  L.  I.  U.,  especially  the 
floaters. 

THE  END 

 0  

Dry  Salt 

Al  Falfa:  "That  drought  cost  us  over  5,000 
bushels  of  wheat." 

Mrs.  Al  F.:  "Yes,  but  there  is  no  evil  without 
some  good  and  you  know  that  during  that  dry  spell 
we  could  at  least  get  some  salt  out  of  the  shakers." 


"PROHIBITION" 

Prohibition,  a  law  with  a  meaning, 

To  protect  all  good  laws  of  the  State. 
Conceived  in  a  time  of  excitement. 

When  our  soldiers,  to  vote,  would  be  late. 
Said  the  drys,  "We  will  clean  up  this  Nation 

Of  the  evils  that  are  rampant  through  drink." 
So,  "We'll  give  them  an  Eighteenth  Amendment' 

For  the  time,  it  is  ripe  now,  we  think. 

Many  years  has  this  law  been  in  action, 

To  dry  up  this  country  for  keeps; 
But  the  farce,  of  this  drying  up  system, 

Would  cause  a  hyena  to  weep. 
For  the  houses  are  flooded  with  liquor — 

Of  the  people  who  wish  to  impose — 
And  it's  easy  for  all  to  obtain  it. 

Even  children,  most  everyone  knows. 

It  has  caused  all  good  laws  to  be  broken. 

Good  men  have  been  bribed  by  its  lure ; 
Causing  murders  and  endless  ruination 

To  thousands  of  souls  that  were  pure. 
So,  arise!    Let  the  voice  of  the  nation 

Resound  with  a  thunderous  roar 
And  stamp  out  this  accursed  duration 

Of  illicit  barter  and  gore. 

Oh,  could  that  law  ne'er  have  existed! 

Just  think  what  a  menace  it  brings 
On  the  souls  of  a  peace-loving  nation ; 

In  madness  our  young  folks  to  fling. 
For  the  jails  are  the  schools  now  of  many, 

And  our  fields  are  most  barren  of  grain; 
The  loss  is  alarmingly  heavy, 

God  knows  if  we'll  ever  regain. 

That  our  troubles  may  soon  reach  abation. 

We  hope  to  secure  very  soon 
Some  change  in  our  near  legislation, 

To  vote  this  vexed  question  to  doom — 
And  give  men  the  freedom  that's  due  them 

A  means  to  get  rid  of  this  row, 
The  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 

Bringing  more  happiness  and  freedom  than  now. 

—By  Thos.  J.  Donovan  No.  8494. 

 0  

Knew  His  Place 
Little  Bobby  was  traveling  in  a  Pullman  car  for 
the  first  time.  He  awoke  during  the  night. 

"Do  you  know  where  you  are?"  asked  his  mother. 
"Sure  I  do,"  answered  the  young  traveler,  'Tm  in 
the  top  drawer." 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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"Guts  and  Plenty  of  Them" 


JT  takes  GUTS  to  be  a  Union  man  nowadays,  dur- 
ing what  Will  Rogers  speaks  of  as  "The  Republi- 
can Depression."  No  one  knows  this  to  be  a  truth, 
better  than  the  floater,  or  "Traveling  Brother"  as 
the  stay-away  notices  in  our  Journal  call  him. 

Many  of  these  "Traveling  Brothers"  floating 
around  our  little  old  United  States  today,  are  drag- 
ging the  family  along  with  them  and  giving  the 
kiddies  in  that  family  an  education  as  he  goes.  His 
reason  for  taking  the  wife  and  kids  along,  is  his 
own.  His  reason  for  giving  the  kids  an  education 
as  he  goes,  is  also  his  own  But  take  it  from  me, 
that  fellow  has  GUTS.    And  he  needs  them. 

Then  there  is  the  Brother  who  stays  put — home 
guard  the  "Traveling  Brother"  calls  him.  A  Union 
man  to  the  very  core  who  is  also  trying  to  care  for 
the  wife  and  give  the  kids  an  education — for  his 
own  reason.  He  attends  the  Local  Union  meetings, 
is  a  delegate  to  Building  Trades  Council,  or  secre- 
tary of  the  Local  and  he's  got  GUTS.  He  has  to 
have  to  get  by. 

Then  there  comes  my  type.  Small  town  brothers 
who  play  the  small  town  throughout  southern  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Watching  the  papers  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  metal  jobs.  Battling  the 
carpenter  to  keep  him  off  the  beads.  Fighting 
the  grocery  man  who  wants  twice  as  much  as  his 
sack  of  flour  is  worth  and  in  the  mean  time  fighting 
to  make  conditions.  And  don't  fool  yourself  we've 
got  GUTS.    We  need  'em  to  even  try. 

But  of  all  the  GUTS  I've  told  you  about  here  they 
are  no  more  than  I  ran  into  this  week.  Three 
RATS  that  were  sent  into  this  little  town,  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  which  I  want  to  tell  you  about. 

It's  a  long  story  if  I  tell  it  in  my  own  way,  but 
I  know  no  other  way  to  bring  out  the  point,  so  here 
goes. 

There  is  a  Theater  job  in  progress  here  in  Santa 
Fe.  Sixty  miles  from  Albuquerque,  the  nearest 
Local.  Has  been  in  progress  for  the  last  four 
months  and  will  be  for  the  next  four  months,  unless 
someone  wakes  up.  I've  been  watching  it  while  I 
did  an  Auditorium  in  Las  Vegas,  as  there  is  a 
fairly  good  highway  between  here  and  there.  When 
the  job  there  played  out  I  moved  the  wife  and  kid 
up  here  into  an  auto-camp — the  "Traveling  Broth- 
ers" home — and  waited  the  outcome  of  the  Theater 
job. 

V.  C.  Humphreys  had  the  contract  on  the  job  and 
as  I  did  not  know  the  fellow  I  wrote  him,  giving 
him  my  No.  26700  and  told  him  where  I  would  be 
located  if  he  needed  any  help.  A  few  days  later  I 
was  informed  that  Humphreys  was  a  RAT  out  of 
Oklahoma  City.    I  at  once  wrote  0.  Jones,  Secre- 


tary of  Local  Union  No.  26  for  the  "low-down"  on 
said  Humphreys.  The  mail  man  carried  the  letter 
too  long  in  his  pocket  and  it  was  over  a  month  be- 
fore I  got  my  reply  from  Jones  which  confirmed  the 
information  that  Humphreys  was  a  RAT  working  a 
RAT  crew,  and  that  they — Local  Union  No.  26 — 
would  give  any  assistance  possible  to  keep  the 
RATS  off  this  job.  But  the  letter  came  too  late  for 
the  RATS  were  then  on  their  way,  and  only  dyna- 
mite on  the  highway  would  stop  them. 

Sunday  I  had  a  visitor.  A.  L.  Mitchell,  with 
whom  I  had  worked  in  Denver,  Colo.,  called  on  me 
at  my  home — in  the  auto  camp — and  got  the  glad 
hand  a  lather  always  gets  from  me  along  with  the 
question  "Where  the  hell  did  you  come  from?"  But 
"Mitch"  shot  right  out  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  told  me  he  was  from  Oklahoma  City  to  do  the 
Theater.  And  that  takes  more  GUTS  than  I'd  ever 
have  to  bust  into  a  Union  Man's  house  if  I  was  a 
RAT,  and  I  wasn't  long  in  telling  "Mitch"  so,  and 
what  I  thought  of  a  bunch  of  RATS  that  would  take 
a  fifteen  hundred  dollar  job  for  less  than  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  did  not  get  hard,  and  am  not  trying 
to  infer  that  I  did  for  I  believe  in  hearing  the  other 
fellow's  story  before  I  condemn  him.  "Mitch"  was 
fighting  a  losing  game  and  knew  it,  and  was  man 
enough  to  admit  it. 

Monday  afternoon  "Mitch"  walked  in  on  me  again 
all  dressed  up,  and  this  took  more  GUTS  than  the 
first  time  considering  the  talking  I  had  given  him 
and  knowing  that  my  wife  had  held  dinner  off  two 
hours  rather  than  feed  a  RAT  Union  earned  food. 
I  could  not  refrain  from  asking  him  why  he  was  not 
at  work.  Then  he  told  me  a  lot  about  himself  and 
the  other  two  men  who  came  here  with  him — C.  T. 
Holloway  and  W.  T.  Middleton — that  made  me  sit 
and  Hsten. 

It  seems  that  when  he  went  from  my  house  Sun- 
day evening  about  all  they  did  was  sit  and  talk. 
They  knew  they  were  tearing  down  the  conditions 
the  Union  lathers  had  fought  for  over  three  years 
in  this  neck  of  the  woods  to  build  up  if  they  went 
ahead  and  did  the  job.  And  they  had  too  much 
GUTS  to  do  it.  They  threw  their  job  up  against 
the  ceiling  and  refused  to  go  on  with  it.  I  under- 
stand that  "Mitch"  and  Holloway  are  the  only  two 
mechanics  in  that  shop  who  are  capable  of  doing 
this  job  which  means  that  the  job  will  be  a  Union 
job  now. 

They  had  about  seven  dollars  between  the  three 
of  them  and  wanted  to  know  if  I'd  take  them  to 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico — the  closest  connection  on 
Highway  66 — if  they'd  buy  the  gas.  I  jumped  at  the 
chance  and  took  the  boys  for  the  ride  they  wanted. 
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and  stayed  long  enough  to  see  them  start  hoofing 
it  down  the  highway. 

Now  in  my  opinion  there  are  only  two  men  in 
our  profession — if  you'll  pardon  the  expression — 
Union  Men  and  RATS,  yet  when  you  see  a  thing 
like  this  happen  sixty  miles  from  a  town  where 
there  is  a  local — see  three  men,  two  of  them  A-1 
mechanics,  on  the  outside  — no,  RATS  for  there 
are  only  two  kind  of  lathers — throw  their  job  up 
against  the  ceiling  and  go  floating  down  the  high- 
way on  foot,  when  they  had  seven  dollars  between 
them  and  the  job  ready  to  go  with  the  plaster  boss 


waiting  for  them,  it  takes  a  smarter  head  than 
mine  to  tell  what's  wrong. 

"Mitch"  said  he  did  not  want  to  lose  all  his  self 
respect,  that  when  a  fellow  lost  his  self  respect  he 
had  lost  his  all,  and  he  was  not  that  low  yet.  Said 
that  to  go  on  with  the  job  would  be  to  lose  all  his 
self  respect.  But  be  that  as  it  may  these  three  ex- 
brothers  had  GUTS  to  throw  a  job  over  so  it  could 
be  worked  by  Union  Lathers,  and  let's  hope,  broke 
up  that  RAT  organization  they  came  out  here  for. 
WHAT  I  SAY  GUTS  AND  PLENTY  OF  THEM. 

JOHN  R.  CHURCHILL,  26700. 


A  Political  Primer 


By  SATYRICUS 


For  St.  Andi-ew,  no  wrong  can  he  do. 
His  virtues  are  many,  his  vices  are  few. 
He  brings  the  poor  workman  ambrosia 
honey 

By  cutting  the  tax  on  the  plutocrats'  money 


and 


B  For  the  Bishop  of  bucketshop  fame, 
Virginia's  his  state.  Cannon's  his  name. 
He  lobbies  to  keep  from  us  bourbon  and  rye; 
Why  doesn't  he  pick  out  the  mote  from  his  eye? 

C   Is  for  Coolidge,  the  master  of  platitude, 

For  sanguine  philosophy  we  owe  him  our  grati- 
tude. 

He  praises  our  land  as  the  Lord's  favored  nation, 
No  poverty,  misery,  graft  or  starvation. 

D  Is  for  Daugherty,  who  comes  to  defend 

The  illustrious  Harding,  his  once  noble  friend, 
Whose  body  now  rests  in  a  white  marble  tomb 
Which  awaits  dedication;  but  when  and  by 
whom? 

E  Is  for  Elephant,  Republican  symbol, 

Great  mountains  of  flesh,  whose  brains  fill  a 
thimble. 

He  sometimes  gives  way  to    the  Democrat 
donkey. 

Small  difference  it  makes,  each  acts  like  a 
flunkey. 

F  Is  for  Fess,  the  Simon-pure  dry. 

The  recent  election,  he  explains  with  a  sigh, 
Was  a  victory  for  Hoover,  the  Volstead  law,  too. 
Figure  it  out;  you're  bright  if  you  do. 

G  Stands  for  Grundy,  the  high  tariff  chief. 
Whose  stay  in  the  Senate  was  busy  and  brief. 
Successor  of  Vare,  "Puddler  Jim"  took  his  place ; 
Poor  Pennsylvania,  there's  a  blush  on  her  face. 


H  Is  for  Hoover,  the  wise  engineer. 

From  the  rocks  of  depression  he  would  keep  us 
clear. 

And  noble  experiments  bring  to  perfection 
By  expert  commissioners  of  his  selection. 

I    Is  for  Idaho's  gift  to  the  Senate; 

If  there's  an  argument,  Borah  is  in  it. 
He  still  has  a  conscience,  a  quality  rare 
To  find  in  a  Senator;  most  of  'em  don't  care. 

J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  spats  and  pink  whiskers. 
Defeated  the  candidate  of  our  dear  sisters. 
Did  Mrs.  McCormick  vile  politics  purify 
By  spending  a  fortune  and  snooping  on  Nye  ? 

K  Is  for  Kellogg,  dubbed  "Nervous  Nellie," 
At  the  hint  of  a  red  he  trembles  like  jelly. 
Young  Hamilton  Fish  now  does  the  same, 
Hamilton  Fish — an  appropriate  name. 

L   Is  for  Longworth,  Nickey  and  Alice ; 

To  them  we  should  bear  no  particular  malice. 
For  their  greatest  concern  since  the  advent  of 
man 

Is  the  social  position  of  dear  Mrs.  Gann. 

M  Is  for  Morrow,  he  has  no  peer 

As  the  valiant  champion  of  light  wines  and  beer, 
He  now  appears  liberal  but  once  was  the  organ 
Of  that  gigantic  octopus,  great  house  of  Morgan. 

N  Is  for  Norris,  conserver  of  power, 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  the  utilities  glower ; 
They  chose  to  defeat  him  his  namesake,  a 
grocer ; 

But  did  they  succeed?  Well  I  should  say,  no  sir! 

0  Is  for  Oil,  meant  for  lubrication. 

But  it  often  gums  up  the  gears  of  a  nation ; 
For  whether  in  domes  or  soaked  up  in  shale 
To  bring  up  a  scandal  it  never  does  fail. 
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P   Is  for  Pinchot,  my  memory  is  dim 

Did  he  leave  his  party  or  did  it  leave  him? 
Never  mind,  he  now  is  of  keystone  the  master, 
Dry  call  it  triumph;  big  business,  disaster. 

Q  Is  for  Quack  and  also  for  Quibble, 

The  first  is  a  statesman,  the  second  his  dribble. 
Quacks  prescribe  nostrums  for  each  little  pain 
And  Congress  makes  laws,  though  most  are  in 
vain. 

R  Stands  for  Roosevelt,  Ritchie  and  Reed, 
Robinson,  too.    I'm  sure  we  must  heed, 
Which  will  we  find  when  the  time  comes  to  pass 
Astride  the  fatuous  Democrat  ass? 

S  Is  for  Stimson,  Department  of  State, 

He  backs  the  wrong  horse  or  maybe  its  mate; 
Will  somebody  warn  him  the  next  revolution 
To  wait  till  it's  over  to  give  his  solution? 

T   For  the  Tariff,  which  should  suffice 

To  keep  labor  busy  and  hold  up  its  price. 
And  aid  the  poor  farmer,  his  wheat  to  make 
dear. 

Do  I  hear  a  laugh,  or  is  it  a  jeer? 


Who's  Got 

JT  is  being  said  that  the  people  must  study  eco- 
nomics, finance  and  banking  since  the  two  houses 

of  Congress  are  said  to  be  acting  recklessly  with 

the  country's  money. 

And  that's  the  truth!   Here  are  some  elementary 

lessons : 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  directly  affects  the  freedom  of  trans- 
acting business.  And  it  also  affects  prices.  Prices 
rise  when  there  is  plenty  of  money.  Prices  fall 
when  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  per  capita 
is  reduced. 

There  is  the  smallest  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation per  capita  in  this  country  now  that  there  has 
been  for  many,  many  years.  It  was  reported  last 
week  as  $37.11.  If  so,  it  is  the  least  it  has  been 
since  1916,  when  it  was  $35.63  per  capita.  It  was 
$51.38  in  1920.  In  1921  it  was  $45.44.  In  1922  it 
was  $40.67.  That  was  what  was  meant  by  "defla- 
tion." Bankers  knew  that  we  were  headed  for  this 
"depression,"  as  far  back  as  1928.  They  knew  that 
the  circulation  of  money  was  being  steadily  squeezed 
down,  even  with  the  expanding  production — which 
was  made  possible  by  the  "installment  era." 

They  claim  that  the  enactment  of  the  Soldiers' 
Bonus  will  damage  business. 

They  admit  that  it  will  probably  put  into  circu- 
lation from  six  to  ten  dollars  of  cash  money  per 


U  Is  for  Underwood,  though  he  is  gone 
His  spirit  still  lives,  his  ghose  lingers  on, 
In  the  queer  machinations  of  Hawley  and  Smoot 
In  the  shape  of  his  glove,  the  print  of  his  boot. 

V  Is  for  Volstead's  iniquitous  act 

It  may  work  in  theory  but  never  in  fact. 

It  has  brought  to  this  land  no  end  of  corruption. 

The  wealthy  bootlegger  and  gangster  eruption. 

W  For  Wilbur,  Stanford's  head  man. 

Who  feathers  his  nest  wherever  he  can. 
A  cabinet  income  and  one  from  his  college 
Do  not  pay  for  his  actions,  but  just  for  his 
knowledge. 

Y  For  that  wizard,  Young,  Owen  D. 

For  the  debts  to  collect  from  lean  Germany. 
A  plan  he  devised  both  sagacious  and  bold, 
But  the  question  remains,  "Where's  Germany's 
gold?" 

Z   For  the  Zanies  too  numerous  to  mention. 

To  lampoon  them  by  name  is  not  my  intention. 
We  find  them  reposing  at  bar  and  at  bench, 
Please  hold  your  nose,  their  acts  raise  a  stench. 


Pin  Money? 

capita,  just  about  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  can  get 
their  hands  onto  the  money. 

THAT  MONEY  WILL  BEGIN  TO  CIRCULATE ! 

The  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  kiddies  will  go 
out  to  buy  things!  And  who  will  suffer?  The 
money  will  go  from  the  retail  stores  back  to  the 
jobbing  houses  and  factories,  and  stimulate  pro- 
duction. On  the  way  it  will  leave  profits  every- 
where it  stops.     BUT  IT  WILL  CIRCULATE. 

And  in  a  very  few  months  it  will  find  its  way — 
most  of  it — back  into  the  dividend  column,  where 
the  "doles"  come  from  for  the  stockholders,  good 
times  or  bad. 

"But  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  taxes  to  get 
this  money!"  is  shrieked  in  every  possible  tone  of 
voice,  from  that  of  the  "greatest  treasurer  since 
Alexander  Hamilton"  to  that  of  the  big  and  little 
bankers  who  are  shrieking  for  wage  cuts. 

Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  income 
tax! 

And  it  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  "higher 
brackets." 

And  that  is  where  most  of  the  bonus  will  have 
gotten  back  to  by  the  time  these  poor  unfortunates 
have  to  meet  their  increased  taxes. 

But  don't  you  think  for  a  minute  that  they  will 
not  already — by  that  time — have  seen  to  it  that  the 
necessary  amount  is  added  to  their  sales  price! 

THUS  ENDETH  THE  FIRST  LESSON. 
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RADIUM 


J^ADIUM  was  discovered  by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie 
of  France,  husband  and  wife,  working  together 
in  1900.  They  gave  thus  to  the  world  a  discovery 
of  a  new  element  which  is  a  million  times  more 
radioactive  than  uranium  out  of  which  their  dis- 
covery was  born.  Radioactivity  is  an  intrinsic 
property  of  the  element  uranium^  and  Mme.  Curie 
was  the  first  scientist  to  recognize  this  and  used  it 
as  the  starting  point  of  her  work  which  resulted  in 
this  remarkable  woman  giving  radium  to  the  world. 

The  way  it  all  happened  was  this:  Some  time  in 
1898  a  piece  of  ore  lay  with  other  specimens,  sur- 
rounded by  test  tubes  and  odd-shaped  vessels  and 
vials,  on  the  desk  of  Henri  Becquerle,  a  Fi'ench 
scientist.  The  piece  of  ore  was  not  considered  par- 
ticularly valuable  by  him — in  fact  it  was  in  his  mind 
probably  the  least  valuable.  On  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, however,  he  put  it  accidentally  over  an  unde- 
veloped photographic  plate,  and  because  the  plate 
was  sensitized,  as  unexposed  photographic  plates 
are,  the  plate  revealed  to  the  world  the  rays  of  ra- 
dium— something  the  human  eye  alone  had  not  at 
that-time  discovered.  The  impression  of  these  rays 
was  left  on  the  plate  and  upon  its  being  developed 
they  showed  in  a  sort  of  foggy  picture. 

There  was  quite  a  thrill  in  scientific  circles  the 
world  over  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of  this  dis- 
covery and  many  scientists  went  to  work  to  separ- 
ate this  new  element  from  the  ore.  It  was  not  until 
two  years  later,  however,  that  Mme.  Curie  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  and  since  that  time  the  wonders 
of  radium  have  thrilled  the  world. 

What  Makes  Radium  So  Valuable? 

Radium  is  so  valuable  because  there  is  so  little  of 
it.  The  entire  known  supply  in  the  world  is  about 
three  ounces.  It  is  valued  at  $3,260,000  per  ounce, 
and  it  is  therefore  the  most  precious  material  that 
we  know  of  today.  At  this  price  it  means  that  a 
gram  of  radium  is  worth  $120,000.  This  gram  of 
radium,  worth  this  huge  sum,  is  kept  in  tiny  glass 
tubes.  Such  tubes  are  only  half  an  inch  long  and 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Each  one  of  them  will 
hold  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  milligrams.  It  takes 
one  thousand  milligrams  to  make  a  gram,  so  that  it 
would  take  from  twenty  to  forty  of  these  tubes  to 
hold  one  gram. 

If  you  looked  at  radium  under  a  microscope,  you 
would  notice  that  it  scintillates;  it  does  this  con- 
stantly whether  you  are  looking  at  it  or  not.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  radium  is  constantly  throw- 
ing off  tiny  particles  of  matter  and  discharging  rays 
of  electrical  energy.  It  is  said  that  some  of  these 
particles  travel  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  per  sec- 


ond; and  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  any  given  quantity  of  radium,  large  or  very 
tiny,  will  continue  to  throw  off  these  particles  and 
rays  of  energy  for  twenty  thousand  years  without 
wearing  itself  out.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is 
ordinary  lead. 

What  Are  the  Uses  of  Radium? 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  radium,  a  scientist 
carried  a  very  little  of  it  with  him  on  a  trip  from 
Paris  to  London.  It  was  not  so  strong  a  prepara- 
tion as  we  are  able  to  produce  or  handle  today  with- 
out harm.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  his 
journey,  after  some  days  had  elapsed,  he  became 
affected  with  blisters  and  deep  flesh  burns.  Look- 
ing into  the  cause  of  it  and  by  further  experiment, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  radium  he  had  carried 
had  caused  these  blisters  and  bums.  From  that 
incident  came  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  ra- 
dium upon  the  human  tissues.  Since  then  we  have 
leaiTied  that  radium  has  the  power  to  destroy  all 
tissues  and  even  the  bones;  and  from  that  we  have 
discovered  that  it  can  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as 
to  do  no  harm  to  perfectly  healthy  tissues  of  the 
body,  while  using  it  to  destroy  certain  unhealthy 
tissues  or  malignant  growths.  It  has  been  used  to 
remove  birthmarks,  and  to  reduce  the  scars  inflicted 
upon  soldiers  in  war.  It  stimulates  connective 
tissue  so  that  scars  half  an  inch  deep  have  filled  in 
with  good  flesh.  Therefore  one  of  the  great  won- 
ders of  radium  is  that  while  it  has  the  terrible 
power  to  destroy  us,  it  has  the  power  also  when 
handled  properly  to  serve  us  in  building  up  physical 
bodies. 

How  it  is  possible  to  preserve  healthy  tissue  and 
destroy  the  unhealthy  is  explained  in  this  way.  Just 
as  certain  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  have  an  affinity 
for  some  stains  and  a  positive  antipathy  to  others, 
so  with  radium.  It  attacks  the  unhealthy  tissues 
more  quickly  than  healthy  tissue.  A  certain  amount 
of  irradiation  actually  stimulates  diseased  cells  and 
causes  them  to  grow  successfully,  but  only  up  to  a 
certain  point,  when  any  over  stimulation  will  cause 
them  to  deteriorate  again.  While  physicians  have 
not  as  yet  given  up  hope  that  some  day  the  use  of 
radium  will  take  the  place  entirely  of  surgery  in 
the  cure  of  cancer,  its  use  today  is  confined  in  this 
connection  to  operations. 

The  value  placed  upon  the  use  of  radium  by  the 
medical  profession  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  in  New  York  City  a  radium  bank  whose  capital 
consists  of  $375,000  worth  of  radium.  The  object 
of  the  bank  is  to  loan  this  radium  for  the  use  of 
hospitals  and  physicians  all  over  the  country  free 
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of  charge  or  a  nominal  one  only,  so  that  people  who 
are  troubled  with  the  kind  of  diseases  and  afflic- 
tions that  radium  helps,  may  have  the  benefit  of 
same.   When  a  physician  or  hospital  in  any  part  of 


the  country  needs  radium  for  a  patient,  he  simply 
calls  upon  the  bank  in  New  York  to  forward  the 
necessary  amount  and  this  is  promptly  done.  It  is 
subsequently  returned  to  the  bank. 


Pharaoh  Was  First  Efficiency  Expert 

By  EDWARD  F.  McGRADY 

Legislative  Representative,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


'pHE  speed-up  system,  known  in  the  south  as 
"stretch-out"  is  centuries  old.  We  have  the  first 
recorded  story  in  the  Bible,  when  Pharaoh,  Egyp- 
tian king,  attempted  to  speed  up  his  Jewish  slaves. 

These  workers  asked  for  a  three-day  layoff.  They 
wanted  to  go  into  the  desert  to  worship  their  God 
and  to  rest  from  toilsome  labor.  Their  demand  was 
not  unreasonable,  but  Pharaoh  was  stiff-necked,  as 
are  certain  employers  in  our  time  who  refuse  small 
concessions  and  who  are  forced  to  concede  larger 
gains  as  their  employees  gain  strength  and  con- 
fidence through  unity. 

Moses  and  Aaron  were  spokesmen  for  the  Jewish 
workers.  Pharaoh  considered  them  agitators  and 
disturbers,  as  Trade  Union  organizers  are  today 
often  considered  undesirable  citizens. 

Said  Pharaoh  to  the  agitators  who  pleaded  for 
small  concessions: 

"Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and  Aaron,  let  the  peo- 
ple from  their  work?    Get  into  your  burdens." 

Translated  into  modern  language,  Pharaoh  said: 
"Moses  and  Aaron,  you  are  creating  turmoil.  You 
come  into  our  peaceful  community  and  breed  unrest 
by  your  pleas  that  my  hands  are  dissatisfied.  I  do 
not  employ  you.   Get  out  of  my  office." 

If  Pharaoh  were  a  modern  capitalist  he  would 
have  his  newspapers  develop  a  hostile  public  opinion 
against  Moses  and  Aaron.  This  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary before  it  is  safe  to  have  them  kidnapped 
and  run  out  of  town  by  a  mob  of  respectable  citi- 
zens, or  have  them  arrested  on  charges  of  treason 
or  sedition. 

Pharaoh  kicked  Moses  and  Aaron  out  of  his 
throne  room  and  the  kind  then  established  the  first 
efficiency  system.  Like  all  autocrats,  he  had  a  con- 
tempt for  the  workers  and  he  believed  they  would 
not  stand  together.  Confident  of  his  power,  he 
called  for  more  efficiency  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks.  He  gave  notice  that  hereafter  he  would  not 
furnish  straw,  and  that  the  workers  must  roam 
through  the  fields  and  gather  this  straw,  but  the 
output  of  bricks  must  not  be  lessened. 

This  speed-up  system  started  all  sorts  of  trouble 
for  the  world's  first  efficiency  expert.  The  Jewish 
workers  struck.  In  fact,  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  and 
his  brother  Aaron,  headed  the  first  strike  in  history. 


We  are  told  that  plagues  visited  the  Egyptian 
tyrant  because  of  his  treatment  of  workers.  The 
life  of  that  ancient  taskmaster  was  made  miserable 
by  the  visitations  and  he  agreed  to  let  the  workers 
go.  But  he  broke  his  promise,  just  as  modern  task- 
masters do.  His  troubles  continued  and  the  king 
again  signed  on  the  dotted  line  that  he  would  not 
use  his  army  and  police  against  the  workers. 

The  Jewish  workers  by  this  time  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  three-day  layoff.  They  went  out 
of  Egypt  and  they  stayed  out.  We  are  not  told  who 
were  used  as  strikebreakers  to  make  brick,  but  we 
do  know  that  Pharaoh  again  broke  his  promise  and 
ordered  his  army  to  capture  the  runaway  workers 
and  return  them  to  their  tasks.  But  the  Red  Sea 
swallowed  Pharaoh  and  his  army  and  that  was  the 
last  of  the  Egyptian  stretch-out  system  that  mod- 
ern workers  are  told  is  a  new  discovery. 

In  reading  this  Bible  narrative  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  men  who  accept  the  Holy  Book  can  sup- 
port oppression  and  wrong.  This  story  of  Moses 
and  the  Egyptian  walkout  is  not  the  only  protest 
that  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  against  social  in- 
justice. The  prophets  thundered  against  these  evils 
and  denounced  those  who  wrong  the  poor.  We  have 
the  same  sentiment  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus 
was  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  lowly.  As  a 
carpenter  he  associated  with  workers,  who  were  his 
friends. 

The  Bible  is  a  mine  of  inspiration  for  Trade  Un- 
ionists. The  Bible  is  filled  with  pleas  for  right  con- 
duct between  men  and  for  a  morality  that  can  not 
be  explained  away  by  profiteers  and  their  defenders, 
who  use  the  language  of  Pharaoh,  first  speed  up 
artist  and  originator  of  efficiency  in  production. 

 o  

It's  possible  for  too  much  exercise  to  add  weight. 
Look  at  all  the  double  chins. 

 o  

Floorwalker  (at  1  a.  m.,  to  burglar  in  his  home) : 
"Silverware?    Yes  sir.    Step  this  way." 

.  0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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EMPLOYMENT  HAS  UPWARD  TREND;  SLIGHT 
INCREASE  IS  SIGNIFICANT 

For  the  first  time  since  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  been 
collecting  unemplojTnent  figures,  reports  from  un- 
ions indicate  improvement  in  February.  The  first 
half  of  the  month  shows  eight-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  or  eight  in  every  1,000,  returned  to  work. 

These  are  preliminary  figures  and  cover  2,250 
unions  with  803,000  members.  Additional  reports 
before  the  first  of  March  will  probably  not  appre- 
ciably change  these  figures. 

"While  the  February  report  of  eight-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  is  a  very  slight  gain,"  the  report 
states,  "it  is  significant  because  in  every  other  year 
since  1928,  our  February  reports  show  more  out  of 
work  than  .January.    Last  year  1.5  per  cent  of  the 


membership  were  out  of  work  from  January  to 
February. 

"Building  unemployment  increased  less  from 
January  to  February  this  year  than  in  any  other 
recorded  year  (we  began  records  in  1928) .  Usually, 
at  least  2  per  cent  of  the  membership  are  thrown 
out  of  work  from  January  to  February,  and  last 
year  4  per  cent  were  laid  off.  This  year  only  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  lost  their  jobs  from  January 
to  February.  But  unemployment  was  at  a  very  high 
level  in  January,  and  although  there  has  been 
hardly  any  increase,  52  per  cent  of  the  building 
trades  members  are  still  out  of  work. 

"In  all  other  trade  groups,  except  food  industries 
and  printing,  the  month  brought  less  increase  in 
unemployment  than  the  same  month  last  year. 
There  has  been  substantial  improvement  in  cloth- 
ing trades  and  conditions  are  better  among  team- 
sters and  chauffeurs.  Members  on  railroads  and  in 
manufacturing  also  report  slight  gains. 

"The  upturn  in  our  February  figures  is  particu- 
larly encouraging  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  indi- 
cations that  unemployment  has  probably  reached 
its  worst.  It  seems  likely  that  we  may  expect  im- 
provement from  now  on,  unless  unforeseen  circum- 
stances interfere.  Improvement  will  probably  be 
gradual. 

"Improvement  for  unorganized  workers  may  not 
immediately  appear.  Our  earlier  reports  have 
shown  that  conditions  for  the  unorganized  are  in 
many  respects  worse  than  for  union  members." 

 o  

THE  VALUE  OF  A  STRUGGLE 

Bonnie's  tiny  fingers  were  earnestly  engaged  in 
trying  to  fasten  his  sandal.  Time  and  again  he  al- 
most got  the  end  of  the  strap  through  the  buckle, 
but  each  time  it  slipped.  Bonnie's  brow  grew 
puckered  and  his  face  was  flushed. 

"Poor  little  man!"  Mother  exclaimed,  discovering 
his  situation.    "I'll  fix  it  for  you." 

"He  could  have  buckled  it  himself  after  a  while, 
if  you  had  left  him  alone,"  said  Grandma. 

"But  I  can't  bear  to  see  him  struggle  so  hard," 
Bonnie's  mother  explained. 

"Struggle  is  essential  in  character  building  ac- 
cording to  my  notion,"  Grandma  answered.  "It's 
good  training  to  let  even  the  tiny  tots  sti-uggle 
along  to  victory.    Then  they  are  growing." 

"But  I  love  to  help  him,"  protested  Mother. 

"There  you  are,"  Grandma  insisted  pleasantly. 
"That's  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make.  Your 
love  sometimes  deprives  Bonnie  of  a  great  privi- 
lege." 

"But  while  he  is  small  and  where  I  can  help  him 
I  like  to  think  I  am  making  things  easy  for  him. 
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He'll  have  worries  enough  when  he  is  grown  and 
has  to  stand  alone." 

But  before  Grandma  had  time  to  expand  her  sug- 
gestion further  they  both  became  absorbed  in 
watching  Donnie.  He  had  unbuckled  his  sandal  and 
was  again  concemed  with  the  problem  of  getting 
the  end  of  the  strap  through  the  buckle.  They 
watched  him  for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  The 
baby  fingers  tried  and  failed  and  tried  again.  But 
at  last  the  strap  slipped  through  and  he  fastened  it 
securely. 

Donnie  jumped  to  his  feet.  His  eyes  were  danc- 
ing with  joy.  His  face  was  beaming  with  victory. 
"See!"  he  exclaimed.    "Look,  Donnie  did  it!" 

His  mother  folded  him  in  her  arms  and  confessed 
to  Grandma.  "You're  right;  he  never  looked  like 
that  when  I  fastened  his  shoe." 

This  is  only  one  example  of  many  daily  instances 
when  over-solicitous  mothers  allow  the  desire  to 
serve  to  stand  in  the  way  of  true  character  train- 
ing. If  the  child  is  building  a  house  of  blocks  and 
it  falls  over  two  or  three  times,  many  a  mother  will 
stop  her  sewing  or  baking  and  complete  the  struc- 
ture with  her  own  skillful  hands.  She  dislikes  to 
hear  him  fuss.  His  cry  of  impatience  is  the  signal 
for  her  to  rush  forward  and  smooth  out  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"Let  Mother  help  you"  is  one  of  the  favorite 
phrases  in  the  vocabulary  of  motherhood.  But  it 
will  be  wise  for  all  mothers  to  consider  carefully 
whether  or  not  their  help  will  be  a  real  kindness. 
If  a  child  attempts  something  that  is  within  his 
power  to  accomplish,  even  though  it  should  entail 
prolonged  struggle.  Mother  should  not  interfere  by 
doing  it  for  him.  If  he  persists  at  a  problem  until 
he  becomes  nervous,  distract  him  by  introducing 
some  other  occupation  and  let  him  return  to  the 
first  perplexity  later. 

The  real  test  of  mother  love  is  to  stand  by  and 
supervise  indirectly,  knowing  that  this  self-re- 
straint on  her  part  is  for  the  lasting  good  of  the 
child.  To  commend  him  when  he  has  conquered 
an  obstacle  and  to  encourage  him  to  attempt  still 
further  problems  in  child  life  is  the  kind  of  help 
that  advances  character  building. 

 o  

SLAVERY  ENFORCED  IN  ALASKA;  FISHING 
TRUST  EXPLOITS  ALIENS 

Mexican  newspapers  protest  against  slavery  en- 
forced on  citizens  of  that  country  by  Alaskan  fish- 
ing coi-porations  that  induce  workers  to  sign  away 
every  right  in  San  Francisco  and  are  then  taken  to 
the  far  North,  where  escape  is  impossible. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  12  and  14-hour  day  and 
seven  days  a  week.  Refusal  to  work  means  a  fine 
of  $10,  deducted  from  wages. 


Other  features  of  this  slave  contract  are : 

"I  agree  that  in  case  I  shall  leave  without  per- 
mission and  seek  employment  elsewhere,  to  be  re- 
turned to  said  cannery  and  forfeit  $50. 

"I  agree  to  take  such  food  as  is  supplied  by  a 
Chinese  cook,  and  not  to  cause  any  trouble  at  the 
table,  or  throw  any  of  the  cooked  food  away,  and 
should  I  break  this  rule,  I  agree  to  forfeit  $5  for 
each  offense. 

"I  agree  not  to  go  on  strike  during  the  canning 
season,  and  if  the  canning  company,  through  me, 
has  had  any  damage  done  them,  and  holds  the 
labor  contracting  company  responsible,  I  agree  to 
forfeit  all  of  my  wages  to  said  contracting  com- 
pany." 

Mexicans,  Filipinos,  Japanese  and  Chinese  are 
employed  in  the  canneries.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  1917,  investigated  labor  conditions  in 
Alaskan  canneries,  as  a  result  of  protests  by  the 
Mexican  government.  Officials  reported  that, 
"generally  speaking,  workmen  receive  reasonably 
fair  treatment." 

 o  

ONE  PAYROLL 

Workers'  wages  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  gigantic  new  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel, 
now  being  rushed  to  completion  in  New  York  City, 
run  into  several  figures.  Information  by  the  con- 
structors discloses  that  an  average  of  2,358  men 
are  employed  on  the  job  and  the  payroll  totals 
$35,000  each  day.  This  figure  does  not  include, 
however,  the  cost  of  holding  men  over  eight  hours. 
Overtime  in  connection  with  this  project  calls  for 
time  and  a  half,  and  in  some  instances,  double  time. 

The  workers  are  members  of  about  18  trades.  In 
the  list  are  42  bronze  and  iron  workers,  94  elevator 
builders,  61  stone  masons,  20  hoisting  engineers,  21 
waterproofers,  266  blicklayers,  12  cement  finishers, 
204  plumbers,  140  steamfitters,  152  electricians,  70 
pipe  coverers,  142  lathers,  200  sheet  metal  workers, 
210  plasterers,  80  tile  setters,  200  cai-penters,  10 
glazers,  and  400  common  laborers.  Additionally  the 
constructors  maintain  a  field  force  of  27  engineers, 
foremen  and  clerks. 

 o  

NORRIS'  HOUR  OF  TRIUMPH 

When  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill  came  up  for  final 
passage  in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  with  victory 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  assured.  Senator 
Johnson  of  California,  a  valued  and  valuable  Pro- 
gressive himself,  opened  his  brief  speech  on  the 
subject  with  a  deserved  tribute  to  George  Norris. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  Senator  Johnson,  "first  let 
me  congratulate  and  felicitate  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  upon  his  marvelous  accomplishment. 

"It  matters  not  what  may  be  done  in  the  future 
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so  far  as  this  particular  report  is  concerned.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  that  the  Power  Trust  may  exer- 
cise its  unparalleled  influence,  and  ultimately  pre- 
vent that  which  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  are 
about  to  do.  This  is  the  day  of  the  achievement  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  This  is  his  hour  of 
triumph. 

"I  do  not  minimize  at  all  what  others  have  done; 
but  his,  after  all,  is  the  master  hand.  His  pertin- 
acity, his  industry,  his  ability,  and  his  righteous- 
ness have  prevailed  in  this  report." 

Every  syllable  of  that  statement  is  true,  and 
Johnson  honored  himself  in  making  it. 

It  is  often  said  by  practical  politicians — and  by 
business  men  who  like  to  use  practical  politicians — 
that  "insurgency  never  gets  anywhere."  That  de- 
pends chiefly  on  who  insurges,  and  why.  Norris  in- 
surges  for  a  purpose,  a  righteous  purpose,  and  he 
does  "get  somewhere." 

He  led  the  revolt  against  Cannon,  not  to  down 
"Uncle  Joe,"  but  to  make  the  House  a  real  legis- 
lative body;  and  he  won.  He  fought  Smith  and 
Vare  to  keep  Senatorships  from  being  bought  and 
sold;  and  he  won. 

In.  the  session  just  ending,  he  has  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  rational,  constructive  program  for 
the  great  government  property  at  Muscle  Shoals; 
and  he  has  put  through  a  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  abolish  "lame  duck" 
sessions  and  bring  a  new  Congress  together  fresh 
from  the  voters. 

If  Norris  were  judged  solely  by  his  ability  to  "get 
somewhere"  he  would  rank  as  one  of  the  half  dozen 
most  constructive  statesmen  of  this  generation. 
And  it  would  be  found,  too,  that  practically  every 
one  of  those  statesmen  had  to  "insurge"  in  order  to 
"get  somewhere." 

 0  

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  split  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  over  Senator  Wagner's  bill 
that  would  create  a  nation-wide  system  of  employ- 
ment agencies.  The  government  and  the  States 
would  be  parties  to  the  plan.  The  proposal  has  been 
urged  for  months  by  labor.  Doak,  before  he  en- 
tered the  cabinet,  favored  the  plan.  His  organiza- 
tion, the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  is  with 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  bill  is  opposed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  Doak  now  favors  a  new  bill  that 
really  means  another  job  would  be  created  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  things  would  go  as  they 
are.  He  attempted  to  switch  A.  F.  of  L.  officials, 
but  without  success. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  a  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
publicly  changed  front  on  legislation  favored  by  the 
workers. 


The  previous  Secretaries  of  Labor  often  differed 
with  officials  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  All  of  these  men 
are  strong  minded  and  would  disagree,  but  they 
fought  their  battles  in  conferences.  When  they 
reached  an  agreement  they  stuck. 

Doak  is  the  first  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
not  only  Labor,  but  to  every  unselfish  citizen  who 
has  studied  the  question.  The  Wagner  bill  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congi-ess. 

 o  

FAREWELL  TO  THE  BUTCHER? 

Adolph,  the  jovial  butcher  who  welcomed  cus- 
tomers as  he  swung  a  mighty  cleaver  on  his  wooden 
block,  has  vanished  from  Evanston's  newest  meat 
shop.  The  block  is  gone,  too,  and  the  cleaver,  and 
the  great  sides  of  meat  that  hung  in  the  ice  box 
and  the  wooden  hams  and  bacon  on  the  rafters 
overhead,  and  even  the  sawdust  on  the  floor. 

The  sawdust  has  been  replaced  by  a  blue  plush 
carpet.  The  decorations  of  counterfeit  meat  have 
given  way  to  stucco  walls  and  soft  orange  flood- 
lights. There  are  no  more  sides  of  meat,  and  no 
cutting  block  is  necessary,  for  the  meat  comes  to 
the  shop  in  neat  packages  already  weighed.  And 
Adolph  himself  has  been  succeeded  by  pretty  girl 
clerks. 

The  new  meat  shop  is  that  of  the  General  Market 
House  Company  at  8I51/2  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  111. 
It  is  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  Chicago  area,  but 
similar  shops  are  already  in  operation  in  New  York 
and  other  eastern  cities. 

The  meat  arrives  at  the  shops  already  packaged 
in  transparent  wrappings  so  that  the  customer  may 
inspect  it.  There  are  even  tables  where  housewives 
may  sit  while  girl  clerks  bring  the  meat  for  their 
inspection.  It  is  more  like  a  candy  shop  than  the 
old  fashioned  meat  market,  and  in  fact,  it  was 
stated  by  Charles  L.  Barnhard  of  New  York,  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  which  manufactures 
equipment  for  the  shops,  that  a  number  of  the  New 
York  establishments  actually  sell  candy  alongside 
of  their  meat. 

 o  

A  CONTRACTOR'S  WILL 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  contractor's  will, 
originating  from  an  anonymous  source,  and  might 
evoke  some  laughter  among  contractors  in  general: 

"Judge,"  said  the  contractor  to  his  lawyer,  "Doc- 
tor says  I  got  about  a  month  to  live.  I  want  to 
make  my  will. 

"Fix  it  so  my  overdraft  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  goes  to  my  wife — she  can  explain  it  to  them. 

"My  equity  in  my  automobile  I  want  to  go  to  my 
son.  He  will  have  to  work  then  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments. 

"Give  my  unpaid  bills  to  the  bonding  company; 
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they  took  some  awful  chances  on  me  and  are  en- 
titled to  something. 

"That  new  fangled  machine  on  the  job,  I  want 
the  resident  engineer  to  have.  He  made  me  buy  it ; 
maybe  he  can  make  it  work. 

"My  retained  percentage,  give  the  state.  I  never 
expected  to  get  it,  anyway. 

"My  equipment,  give  to  the  junk  man.  He  has 
had  his  eye  on  it  for  several  years. 

"My  keg  I  want  to  go  to  my  bootlegger.  I  hope 
it  costs  him  as  much  to  keep  wet  as  it  has  me. 

"I  want  you  to  handle  the  funeral  for  me,  Judge. 
Any  undertaker  will  do,  but  I  want  these  six  ma- 
terial men  for  pall  bearers.  They  carried  me  so 
long,  they  might  as  well  finish  the  job." 

• —  0  

BOY  WHO  DIDN'T  PASS 

A  sad-faced  httle  fellow  sits  alone  in  deep  disgrace ; 
There's  a  lump  arising  in  his  throat  and  tears  drop 

down  his  face. 
He  wandered  from  his  playmates  for  he  doesn't 

want  to  hear 
Their  shouts  of  merry  laughter  since  the  world  has 

lost  its  cheer. 
He  has  sipped  the  cup  of  sorrow,  he  has  dripped 

the  bitter  glass. 
And  his  heart  is  fairly  breaking — he's  the  boy  who 

didn't  pass. 

In  the  apple  tree  the  robin  sings  a  cheery  little 
song. 

But  he  doesn't  seem  to  hear  it,  showing  plainly 

something's  wrong; 
Comes  his  faithful  little  spaniel  for  a  romp  and  bit 

of  play. 

But  the  troubled  little  fellow  bids  him  sternly  go 
away. 

And  alone  he  sits  in  sorrow,  with  his  hair  a  tan- 
gled mass, 

And  his  eyes  are  red  with  weeping — he's  the  boy 
who  didn't  pass. 

Oh,  you  who  boast  a  laughing  son,  and  speak  of 

him  as  bright. 
And  you  who  love  a  little  girl  who  comes  to  you  at 

night 

With  shining  eyes  and  dancing  feet,  with  honors 

from  her  school, 
Turn  to  that  lonely  little  lad  who  thinks  he  is  a 

fool, 

And  take  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  the  dullest  of 
his  class, 

He  is  the  one  who  most  needs  love — the  boy  who 
didn't  pass. 

— Labor. 


BEGGING  FOR  BREAD 

Following  is  the  poem  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Whit- 
taker  of  La  Crescenta,  Cal.,  which  Senator  Norris 
read  to  the  Senate  recently  in  a  plea  for  direct  fed- 
eral help  for  the  starving: 

Begging  for  bread 

In  a  plentiful  land! 
Begging  for  bread 

With  a  trade  in  his  hand! 
Sound  as  a  dollar. 

In  heart  and  in  head, 
Ready  for  work. 

And  yet — begging  for  bread! 

Begging  for  bread 

But  not  begging  alone; 
Now  they  are  swollen 

To  numbers  unknown. 
Who  weary  the  highways 

With  heart-breaking  tread. 
And  swarm  through  our  city  streets, 

Begging  for  bread. 

Begging  for  bread 

With  such  stores  on  our  hands, 
We  could  feed  the  unfed 

Of  all  habited  lands ; 
Food  rotted  to  order. 

Starvation  widespread, 
Organized  waste, 

Millions  begging  for  bread! 

Begging  for  bread 

While  the  dividends  still 
Choke  the  fat  coffers 

And  bulge  Dives'  till! 
"Coming-out  parties" 

Increasing  their  spread 
And  blessed  in  their  name 

Who  are,  begging  for  bread! 

Chief  of  the  nation 

Today  on  the  air, 
And  all  the  big  talkers 

With  language  to  spare. 
Urging  the  half  poor, 

Already  well  bled, 
To  save  our  prosperity. 

Begging  for  bread! 

Unspanked  Babe 

Friendly  Golfer  (to  player  searching  for  lost 
ball) :    "What  sort  of  a  ball  was  it?" 

Caddie  (butting  in) :  "A  bran'  new  one— never 
been  properly  'it  yet !" 
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"NOTICE  TO  FINANCIAL  SECRETARIES  AND 
MEMBERS" 

I  take  this  method  of  notifying  you  that  the  Con- 
vention Assessment  for  the  year  of  1931  is  now  due 
and  should  be  paid  at  your  earUest  convenience. 

Our  Fiscal  year  ends  August  31  each  year,  and 
in  order  that  each  member  be  kept  in  good  stand- 
ing all  tax  and  assessments  should  be  paid  on  time. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  secretaries 
of  each  local  union  begin  to  collect  this  assessment 
at  once  and  forward  same  to  headquarters,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  have  all  this  assessment  in  by 
the  end  of  our  Fiscal  year,  ending  August  31,  1931. 

I  hope  that  the  members  will  co-operate  with  the 
Financial  Secretaries  of  the  local  unions  by  paying 
this  assessment  at  once,  and  in  so  doing  will  aid 
Headquarters  in  keeping  their  records  up  to  date. 

While  I  know  there  is  no  over  abundance  of  work 
at  the  present  time,  I  have  hopes  that  things  will 
open  up  soon  and  all  our  members  will  find  work 
which  will  enable  you  to  pay  this  assessment,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  putting  this  notice  in  the 
Journal  in  order  that  all  members  will  know  that 
this  assessment  is  due  and  has  to  be  paid. 

TERRY  FORD, 
Gen.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

 —  o  

GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

Almighty  God,  in  His  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  take 
from  our  midst  our  Dear  Friend  and  Brother,  ex- 
President  John  H.  Bell,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  many 
achievements  and  kind  acts  of  our  deceased  Brother 
will  remain  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  members 
of  our  Lathers'  International  Union  that  knew 
Brother  Bell  like  I  knew  him.  I  want  to  express 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the 
Buckeye  State  to  his  family. 

CHAS.  J.  CASE,  Secretary, 

Buckeye  State  Council, 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers. 

 0  

STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 

The  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  276  reports 
that,  owing  to  a  disagreement  over  a  wage  reduc- 
tion, there  is  trouble  between  the  Building  Trades 
of  Waterloo  and  the  Master  Builders'  Association, 
who  have  ordered  open  shop.  Traveling  brothers 
will  please  take  notice. 

 o  

Kind  Lady  (visiting  prison) — And  have  you  any 
plans  for  the  future  on  the  expiration  of  your  sen- 
tence? 

Convict  32123 — Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  I've  got  plans 
of  two  banks  and  a  jewelry  store. 


Permits  were  issued  during  February,  1931,  for 
the  following  large  building  projects:  In  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  a  permit  was  issued  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  to  cost  $500,000;  in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an 
amusement  building  to  cost  $1,250,000;  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  for  a  public  utilities  building  to  cost 
$750,000;  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  for  18 
apartment  houses  to  cost  over  $2,500,000;  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  for  14  apartment  houses  to 
cost  $2,500,000;  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  for 
3  office  buildings  to  cost  over  $9,000,000;  in  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.,  for  a  public-school  building  to  cost  $1,- 
250,000;  in  Chicago,  for  4  public  school  buildings  to 
cost  $6,250,000;  in  St.  Louis,  for  a  hospital  to  cost 
$1,000,000;  in  Omaha,  for  a  hospital  to  cost  $750,- 
000;  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  3  apartment  houses 
to  cost  nearly  $3,500,000  and  for  an  official  build- 
ing to  cost  $650,000;  in  Oklahoma  City,  for  an 
office  building  to  cost  $1,500,000;  the  United  States 
Government  let  a  contract  for  a  post-office  building 
in  Albuquerque,  Mexico,  to  cost  $503,000. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

The  secretaries  of  local  unions  mentioned,  re- 
port dues  books  lost  by  the  following,  and  anyone 
finding  these  is  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  either 
the  locals  or  Headquarters: 
Local  Union  No.    74— G.  E.  Swaile,  26556 
Local  Union  No.    74— H.  H.  Williamson,  10616 
Local  Union  No.    74— F.  A.  Wilke,  19127 
Local  Union  No.  100— John  D.  Herbold,  34397 
Local  Union  No.  263— W.  J.  McCall,  414 
Local  Union  No.  278— Wm.  Chamberlain,  17538 
Local  Union  No.  311— R.  R.  Dettinger,  18966 
Local  Union  No.  350— C.  J.  Adkins,  25681 
Local  Union  No.  350— Forest  A.  Kline,  29132 

 0  

STAY-AWAY  NOTICES 

Local  Union  No.  140  advises  they  have  always 
extended  a  welcome,  as  well  as  their  purse,  to  all 
traveling  members,  but  in  the  future  they  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  any  traveling  brothers,  and  those 
transfeiTing  into  their  local  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
 0  

Local  Union  No.  162  requested  a  stay-away  notice 
to  advise  the  traveling  brothers  to  keep  away,  as 
there  is  very  little  work  in  their  locality. 

 0  

Work  is  very  dull  and  traveling  brothei's  are  re- 
quested to  pass  up  Local  Union  No.  234  for  the 

time  being.   q  

CORRECTION 

Brother  Charles  Egbert  Sikes,  34988,  was  issued 
a  withdrawal  card  through  Local  Union  No.  88  on 
November  18,  1930,  instead  of  January  1931,  as 
published  in  the  March  issue. 
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CORRECTIONS 

The  suspension  of  Brother  Michael  Ford,  8040, 
by  Local  Union  No.  162,  published  in  the  November 
issue,  is  hereby  cancelled,  as  an  error  occurred  in 
reporting  this  brother  as  suspended  instead  of  taking 
out  a  resignation  certificate. 

 0  

Brother  Earl  Wayne  Large,  34890,  was  suspended 
by  Local  Union  No.  88  under  date  of  August  14, 
1930,  instead  of  January  1931,  as  published  in  the 
March  issue. 


Brother  Carl  Schroeder,  28599,  was  listed  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Journal  as  being  fined  $75 
by  Local  Union  No.  225  instead  of  Brother  Carl 
Schroeder,  30456,  through  a  misunderstanding  with 
Local  Union  No.  225. 

 o  

Suspension  of  Brother  R.  W.  McBride,  14251, 
published  in  the  February  issue,  was  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  Ill 
and  this  suspension  has,  therefore,  been  cancelled. 


IN 


32  Sigmund  Wm.  Zelma,  32569 

33  Wm.  Oliver  Hay,  1269 

33  Ray  Marion  Phillips,  21407 

46  Patrick  McElligott,  22246 

46  John  Cosgrove,  13673 

46  John  H.  Brown,  6285 


65  John  Hamilton  Bell,  6870 

74  Wm.  Ennis,  10416 

100  David  Lewis,  12849 

140  Oscar  James  Campen,  1534 

216  Chas.  Stamps,  7037 

455  Joseph  Richter,  35076 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

It  is  with  regret  and  deep  sorrow  that  we  report  the  death  of  William  Nehring,  No.  4724,  for  many 
years  in  continuous  good  standing  in  the  L.  I.  U.,  and  many  years  a  member  of  Local  Union  No.  162,  whom 
the  Great  Ruler  of  us  all  has  taken  into  that  silent  land,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  ever  returns, 
and  while  we  deplore  this  loss,  we  humbly  bow  to  His  will, 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  the  relatives  of  our  deceased  brother,  and 
express  our  hope  that  even  so  great  a  loss  to  us  may  be  overruled  for  good  by  Him  who  doth  all  things 
well.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  when  we  adjourn,  out  of  respect  to  our  deceased  brother,  we  stand  in  silence  the 
customary  three  minutes  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  our  charter  be  draped  for  thirty  days. 

His  work  is  done. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

G.  E.  BARBER, 
Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  162. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
friend  and  brother,  Oscar  James  Campen,  No.  1534,  in  his  passing  Local  Union  No.  140  and  the  L.  I.  U. 
has  lost  a  true  and  loyal  friend;  one  who  has  passed  this  way  and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  his  many 
friends. 

RESOLVED,  That  Local  Union  No.  140  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family  in 
this  hour  of  sorrow,  and  that  our  charter  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days ;  also  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  our  Headquarters  for  publication,  also  a  copy  be  spread  on  our  minutes. 

FRED  E.  BUNDY, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  140. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 

Brother  Sigmund  Wm.  Zelma,  No.  32569,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death.  Local  Union  No.  32  has  lost  a  true  and  loyal  member,  therefore,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  32,  extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  deepest 

sympathy  in  their  bereavement.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Charter  of  Local  Union  No.  32  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
THAT  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  our  International 

Office  for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal. 

P.  MACKIE, 
Secretary,  Local  Pnion  No.  32. 
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No.        Name  Local  No. 

1—  C.  H.  Kenyon  353 

2—  B.  G.  Allen  411 

3—  Mrs.  B.  G.  Allen 

4—  A.  L.  Sanford   81 

5—  H.  A.  Weisenhaus   88 

6—  Miss  D.  Smith 

7 —  Nick  Jones 

8—  C.  J.  Haggerty,  4th  V.  P. 

9 —  Mrs.  C.  J.  Haggerty 

10—  Pw.  A.  Judson  144 

11—  C.  H.  Cody  122 

12—  R.  A.  Boysel  144 

13—  Chas.  GuiTiey,  Sec.  B.  T.  C. 

Oak. 

14—  E.  K.  Rhodes   65 

15—  L.  Shepard    88 

16—  J.  D.  Hessinger  379 

2nd  Vice,  C.  S.  C. 

17 —  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hessinger 

18—  H.  S.  Hyberger,  Pres  109 


No.        Name  Local  No. 

19—  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hyberger 

20—  J.  0.  Dahl,  Sec.  Treas...268 

21—  Mrs.  J.  0.  Dahl 

22—  C.  S.  Toll...   88 

23—  F.  Osborn,  1st  V.  P  260 

24—  J.  F.  Lloyd   -   88 

25—  Wm.  Gellinger,  3rd  V.  P. 

 302 

26—  Mrs.  Wm.  Gellinger 

27—  Wm.  Marden   :   65 

28—  G.  E.  Miller   88 

29—  C.  Manning   411 

30 —  Mrs.  C.  Manning,  Pres. 

Ladies'  Aux. 

31_Wm.  Bumside    88 

32— E.  L.  Clyde    42 

33_Wm.  Young   88 

34—  Harry  Fox   278 

35—  Mrs.  H.  Fox 

36—  J.  A.  Brogan  278 

37—  F.  Eirckson   88 


No.        Name  Local  No. 

38—  J.  H.  Langfield   88 

39—  Bro.  Coburn   -  260 

40_V.  Allen   278 

41—  R.  Carson   440 

42—  Mrs.  R.  Carson 

43 —  Miss  Carson 

44—  R.  Berg  398 

45—  C.  Wilsey  267 

46 —  Mrs.  W.  Bumside 

47 —  J.  Espinosa   411 

48 —  Mrs.  Espinosa 

49—  Mrs.  Wilsey 

50—  H.  R.  Reed  474 

51 —  Wm.  Rosenstock   -   65 

52 —  Mrs.  Rosenstock 

53_Wm.  Quinn    42 

54_Bro.  Skelly  172 

55— S.  P.  Robison   88 

56_Fred  Fox    88 

57 — Ambrose  Holtsen   268 
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Lathers'  State  Council  Voted  Great  Success 


TWO-DAY  session  of  the  California  State  Coun- 
cil of  Lathers  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Oakland  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  of  last  week.  Every  local  in 
the  state  was  represented  with  the  exception  of  two 
of  the  smaller  cities. 

Saturday's  meeting  was  largely  of  a  preparatory 
nature,  but  the  entire  day  Sunday,  was  consumed 
in  discussing  questions  dealing  with  the  trade. 

A  uniform  lathing  standard  for  the  entire  state 
was  adopted  and  its  insertion  into  the  state  build- 
ing code  will  be  advocated. 

The  convention  went  on  record  for  the  six-hour, 
five-day  week  as  a  relief  to  the  unemployment  ques- 
tion and  were  told  of  its  benefits  by  the  San  Mateo 
delegation  where  it  is  now  in  effect. 


A  substantial  growth  was  reported  in  the  volun- 
tary death  assessment  benefit  plan,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  increase  the  benefits  to  $500  per  death  in  the 
near  future. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  reports  received  was 
that  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  the  State 
Council  of  Locals  as  a  whole  had  made  a  gain  in 
membership. 

At  a  dinner,  at  which  some  80  were  in  attendance, 
each  of  the  visiting  ladies  was  presented  with  a 
radio  lamp  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Golden 
Gate  District  Council  of  Lathers. 

The  State  Council  is  headed  by  H.  S.  Hyberger 
of  Sacramento  as  president,  and  J.  O.  Dahl  of  San 
Rafael,  secretary. 


This  Is  Called  Meanest  Practical  Joke  in  World 

It  Is  the  Stock  in  Trade  of  Snake  Charmers  in  Morocco,  and  Never  Fails 


'pHE  story  of  the  meanest  practical  joke  in  the 

world  has  been  brought  back  from  Fez,  Morocco, 
by  T.  Howard  Kelly,  globe-trotting  reporter. 

It's  an  Arab  snake  joke,  Kelly  says  in  the  Ameri- 
can Druggist,  and  it  always  works,  although  all 
Morocco  knows  about  it.  He  observed  it  in  opera- 
tion in  Fez,  and  it  went  like  this: 

A  snake  charmer,  after  assembling  a  street 
crowd  asked  if  any  man  wanted  to  be  made  stronger 
and  wiser  than  his  fellows.  Several  Arabs  stepped 
forward.  The  charmer  spoke  with  them  earnestly, 
and  finally  led  one  of  them  toward  his  bag  of  snakes, 
while  the  crowd  yelled  approval. 

The  applicant  for  strength  and  wisdom  was  sup- 
posed to  touch  a  certain  magic  snake,  but  he  was 
afraid.  The  chaiTner  delivered  an  impassioned  ap- 
peal, asked  for — and  received — 40  cents,  and  then 
clapped  his  hands.  A  tremendous  reptile  wriggled 
out  of  the  bag — and  the  frightened  Arab  backed 
away,  to  the  jeers  of  the  crowd. 

The  charmer  picked  up  his  bag  of  snakes,  tied  it 
across  the  top  and  flung  it  in  the  midst  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  scattered  screaming,  but  soon  they 
were  back  again  to  watch  the  snake  man  as  he 
made  passes  over  the  snake  on  the  ground,  chant- 
ing weirdly.  He  again  commanded  the  Arab  to 
come  forward  and  touch  the  magic  reptile,  but  the 
Arab  still  was  afraid,  so,  to  show  the  snake  was 
harmless,  the  charmer  allowed  it  to  coil  affection- 
ately about  his  arms  and  shoulders.  At  his  signal, 
a  flute  player  struck  up  a  wild  tune,  and  the  snake 
man  chanted  and  danced  about  the  Arab,  who  ap- 
peared hypnotized. 

Suddenly  the  charmer's  confederate  darted  out 


of  the  crowd  and  wrapped  a  giant  serpent  round  the 
neck  of  the  candidate  for  strength  and  wisdom. 

"The  terrorized  devil  let  out  a  screech  that  all  but 
swept  the  Basque  beret  right  olf  my  head,"  says 
Kelly.  "It  was  the  most  blood-curdling  scream  I 
ever  heard.  The  screeching  Arab  stood  there  par- 
alyzed by  fear  until  the  confederate  coiled  three 
more  reptiles  around  him.  This  set  him  off  like  a 
fire-cracker.  Breaking  into  action,  he  ran  fren- 
ziedly  in  a  circle,  yelling  to  Allah  and  Mohammed 
to  rescue  him.  The  crowd  roared  with  barbaric 
delight." 

The  onlookers  never  fail  to  reward  the  showmen 
for  the  agonizing  spectacle  by  tossing  them  a  few 


On  Her  Uppers 

Sis — Say,  what's  the  matter  with  your  shoes? 
Clara — I  think  the  patent  on  them  has  expired! 


He:    "And  who  made  the  first  cotton  gin?" 
Young  Thing:    "Heavens!    Are  they  making  it 
from  that,  too?" 


First  Prof.:  "Do  you  believe  a  rabbit's  foot  ever 
brought  luck?" 

Second  Prof. :  "Yes,  I  do.  My  wife  felt  one  in  my 
pocket  once  and  thought  it  was  a  mouse." 


Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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Trade  Unions  Develop  Workers 


'pHE  trade  union  movement  means  more  than  high 
wages,  short  hours  and  improved  working  con- 
ditions. It  means  intellectual  development  of  the 
workers.  It  means  uncontrolled  wage  earners  who 
carrj^  this  independence  from  the  shop,  mill,  and 
mine  into  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

And  herein  lies  the  major  reason  for  opposition 
to  organized  labor. 

The  trade  unionist  is  interested  in  other  things 
than  shop  conditions.  Every  economic,  political, 
and  social  question  attracts  him. 

His  collective  voice  is  heard  in  education,  finance, 
industry,  agriculture,  and  transportation.  He  in- 
sists that  the  heritage  of  free  press,  speech,  and 
assemblage  be  assured. 

He  creates  new  public  opinion  by  his  construc- 
tive statesmanship,  by  his  exposure  of  wrong  and 
by  his  insistence  on  just  relations  between  men. 

He  demands  that  democracy  function. 

This  type  of  worker  is  not  favored  by  anti-union 
employers,  anti-union  newspapers,  anti-union  busi- 
ness men,  anti-union  financiers  and  their  political 
agents. 


These  elements  want  "contented"  workers.  They 
want  men  who  are  thankful  for  their  jobs,  who  will 
permit  others  to  do  their  thinking,  form  their 
opinions,  and  tell  them  how  to  vote. 

This  is  why  these  elements  believe  in  organiza- 
tion for  their  kind,  but  deny  it  to  the  wage-earners. 
They  look  upon  organization  as  a  protection  to  their 
control  over  unorganized,  while  a  trade  union  is  a 
challenge  to  this  power. 

The  stand-patism  of  these  elements  is  historic. 
They  never  move,  until  they  are  compelled  to. 

Trade  unionism  is  a  challenge  to  autocracy  and 
sham. 

Trade  unionism  has  established  the  first  element 
of  democracy  in  industry. 

In  the  nonunion  shop  the  employer  is  absolute. 
In  the  union  shop  the  worker  has  a  voice  in  work- 
ing conditions.  As  a  citizen  he  is  likewise  indepen- 
dent. Collectively,  he  is  the  greatest  factor  in  free- 
dom's cause. 

The  British  statesman  correctly  declared:  "Trade 
unions  are  the  bulwark  of  modern  democracies." 

Agitate !  Educate !  Organize ! 


What  Modern  Labor  Needs 


J^ABOR  is  becoming  soft.  It  is  allowing  various 
trifles  to  get  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  old 
militant  spirit  that  moved  the  old  timers  has  be- 
come tamed  down,  and  men  are  discussing  social 
and  economic  theories,  far-fetched  and  altruistic 
rather  than  the  practical  things  that  labor  has  to 
contend  with.  There  is  too  much  of  selfishness  in 
the  average  trade  unionist,  too  much  of  indifference 
toward  the  organization  that  has  provided  the  good 
wages,  the  short  hours,  and  the  decent  working 
conditions  that  obtain  today.  No  thought  is  given 
to  those  who  fought  long,  hard  and  bitterly  for 
these  things.  The  younger  labor  men  have  re- 
ceived them  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  They  do 
not  realize  the  tremendous  straggles  the  old  timers 
had  to  establish  these  things.  They  are  indifferent 
to  the  blood  and  tears,  the  vicious  fighting,  the 
long  drawn-out  strikes,  the  hunger  endured  by  the 
old  timers,  and  the  pity  of  it  is,  these  young  fel- 
lows do  not  care  a  whit.  They  woi-k  under  union 
conditions;  they  get  good  wages  and  short  hours, 
and  that  is  apparently  all  they  care  about.  The  old 
timers  are  laughed  at,  behind  their  backs ;  they  are 
old  fossils,  has-beens,  dead-ones.  They  are  due 
nothing  from  the  youth  of  today,  and  they  get 
nothing.  It  is  u.sually  the  old-timer  who  gets  laid 
off  when  retrenchment  time  comes,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  the  lay-off  is  a  permanent  one.  In- 


dustry does  not  care  for  the  old  man.  He  is  dead 
after  forty  years.  He  cannot  put  out,  and  he  must 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  young  man.  Do  the 
youngsters  care?  Not  so  you  can  notice  it!  Do 
they  want  the  five-day  week  ?  Not  so  you  can  notice 
it!  Do  they  vote  for  the  five-day  week  that  the 
old-timer  may  get  in  a  day  now  and  then  ?  They  do 
not,  they  vote  against  it.  They  just  can't  be  both- 
ered with  the  platitudes  of  the  old  fossils,  anyway. 
Why  should  they  give  up  a  day's  pay  to  keep  up  a 
lot  of  old  dead  ones? 

The  old-timer  founded  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  fought  long,  hard  and  earnestly  for  it, 
made  it  what  it  has  been,  and  handed  it  down  to  the 
young  man  of  today!    With  what  result? 

Softening  of  the  militant  spirit,  servile  diplomacy 
instead  of  the  challenge,  acceptance  of  the  theories 
of  high-priced  representatives  of  big  industries, 
willingness  to  accept  the  crumbs  when  the  loaded 
table  is  theirs  by  right.  Molly-coddles  who  would 
rather  take  the  pittances  than  what  is  justly  theirs. 
What  today's  labor  needs  is  the  old-time  labor  czar, 
the  man  who  drove  instead  of  cajoling,  the  man 
who  laid  down  the  law  and  made  the  members  live 
up  to  it,  militant  men  who  believed  in  taking  what 
belonged  to  the  worker  as  his  right  and  not  as  a 
sop  from  an  employer  who  has  the  idea  that  labor 
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has  no  rights  that  he  is  bound  to  respect.  The  old- 
time  labor  man  had  the  respect  if  not  the  liking  of 
the  boss. 

Thousands  of  present-day  members  of  trade  un- 
ions have  neither  the  respect  nor  the  liking  of  the 
boss.  He  is  a  weakling.  He  is  driven  by  the  boss, 
and  accepts  what  is  meted  out  to  him  without 
whimper.  He  is  afraid  of  his  job  and  his  boss.  He 
has  a  boss  in  industry,  and  he  needs  a  harder  boss 
in  the  trade  union.  If  he  must  be  driven,  it  is  far 
better  to  be  driven  in  the  local  meeting  than  it  is 
in  the  shop.  He  is  a  weakling,  and  there  is  no  place 
in  the  trade-union  movement  for  weaklings.    It  is 


for  real  he-men,  the  kind  of  men  who  founded  it, 
nurtured  it,  watched  it  grow,  tended  it,  MADE  IT. 
And  handed  it  on  to  the  milk-sop,  selfish,  afraid-of- 
his-job  fellow  who  does  not  respect  his  union 
enough  to  even  attend  meetings. 

Oh,  for  a  return  of  the  old  times,  and  the  old- 
timers  who  fought  hard,  fairly  and  well  to  give 
trade  unionists  what  they  have  today.  Then  we 
will  have  a  real  trade  union  miovement  that  means 
something  besides  a  social,  or  tea,  and  a  conference 
where  abstract  and  altruistic  theories  are  dis- 
cussed. Oh,  for  the  fighters  of  yesteryear! — Ex- 
change. 


Good  Advice  From  President  Green 


"^HILE  every  person  interested  in  eliminating  un- 
employment has  been  unusually  active  there  is 
one  remedy  that  has  not  been  mentioned  as  often 
and  as  nation  wide  as  it  should  be.  Millions  of  un- 
employed would  be  given  work  if  the  people  of  our 
nation  would  purchase,  so  far  as  possible,  only 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  manufactured,  pro- 
duced or  mined  by  home  industries. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  industry  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  no  matter  how  small  that 
has  not  laid  off  one  or  more  of  its  employes.  In 
many  instances  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  peo- 
ple would  buy  and  use  the  goods  produced  by  home 
industries. 

The  Executive  Council  at  its  session  January  23, 
1931,  considered  this  question  at  length.    It  was 


found  that  the  consuming  public  fail  to  discriminate 
between  imported  goods  and  those  produced  by 
home  industries.  If  every  man  and  woman  in 
North  America  would  purchase  home  products  un- 
employment would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  Executive  Council,  therefore,  directed  that 
I  prepare  a  letter  to  be  addressed  to  organized  labor 
on  the  North  American  continent  urging  them  to 
purchase  home  products. 

I  wish  to  appeal  to  our  entire  membership  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  and  to  all  friends  of 
Labor  to  give  this  subject  serious  thought.  Every 
local  union  should  circularize  its  membership  and 
urge  them  to  buy  home  products.  In  that  way  they 
not  only  help  themselves  but  millions  of  their  fel- 
low workers  in  North  America. 


Prevailing  Wage  Law  Is  Significant 


(^ONGRESS  has  ordered  that  Federal  construction 
contracts  provide  that  the  successful  bidder 
shall  pay  the  prevailing  wage  rate  of  that  locality. 

Where  the  contractor  and  government's  construc- 
tion officer  can  not  define  such  wage,  final  decision 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Men  may  differ  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  meas- 
ure in  every  case,  and  fine-spun  theories  may  be 
evolved,  but  none  can  dispute  that  it  breaks  a  new 
social  path. 

The  value  of  prevailing  wages  on  government 
work  is  unquestioned,  except  by  a  certain  class  of 
employers. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  can  not  be  limited  to 
Federal  construction.  Government  rejection  of  the 
hoary  economic  theory  that  wages  should  be  set  by 
"the  law  of  supply  and  demand"  is  of  far-reaching 
consequences. 

The  government  accepts   the  prevailing  wage 


theory,  that  can  be  set  higher  and  higher  by  trade 
union  agitation. 

The  government  gives  notice  that  its  construc- 
tion work  will  not  be  done  by  employers  who  con- 
sider labor  a  commodity  that  can  be  "bought"  on 
the  auction  block. 

New  standards  must  be  applied ;  a  new  ideal  must 
be  accepted  by  Federal  contractors  if  they  would 
secure  government  work. 

The  new  law  is  a  challenge  to  those  employers 
and  economists  who  cling  to  beliefs  that  fitted  into 
our  pioneer  life,  but  are  unsuited  for  this  age  of 
organization  and  social  consciousness. 

 o  

Vacuum  cleaners  and  carpet  sweepers  are  all  right, 
but  the  average  woman  gets  more  dirt  over  the 
telephone. 

 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Suicidal  Policy  of  the  Red  Cross 


JF  the  American  Red  Cross  persists  in  its  present 
policy  it  is  destined  to  fill  a  suicide's  grave — "un- 
wept, unhonored,  and  unsung." 

Granted  that  (like  the  elephant  in  the  story)  its 
bigness  will  enable  it  to  carry  a  big  wound  a  long 
time,  the  wound  it  is  now  inflicting  on  itself  will 
"get"  it  in  the  end,  and  in  the  meantime  seriously 
interfere  with,  its  usefulness.  Its  marble  palaces 
will  become  mere  institutional  mausoleums. 

Chaiiman  John  Barton  Payne  is  chiefly  respons- 
ible for  this  self-destructive  policy. 

The  president  of  the  Red  Cross  is  by  no  means 
blameless  in  this  matter.  For  in  a  moment  of  polit- 
ical embarrassment  he  snatched  its  sacred  emblem 
and  desecrated  it  by  converting  it  into  a  weapon  of 
defense. 

But  that  is  not  a  good  alibi  for  Judge  Payne.  As 
chairman  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  Red  Cross 
even  against  members  of  its  own  household.  In- 
stead of  doing  that  he  descended  to  the  role  of  a 
political  henchman  and  joined  hands  with  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver in  the  desecration.  Together  they  made  a  presi- 
dential shillalah  of  the  Red  Cross  with  which  to 
beat  up  the  Senate  and  frustrate  its  plans  to  do 
for  Americans  in  tragic  distress  what  it  had  done, 
under  the  urge  of  Mr.  Hoover,  for  foreigners. 

However,  the  permissory  use  of  the  Red  Cross  by 
the  President  as  a  shillalah  in  his  controversies  ^\^th 
Congress  is  not  the  whole — or  perhaps  even  the 
most  important  part — of  the  present  suicidal  policy 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Undoubtedly  that  is  a  serious 
breach  of  faith  with  the  public,  which  is  constantly 
being  told  that  the  Red  Cross  is  above  and  beyond 
politics.  But  two  other  breaches  of  faith  with  the 
public  indicate  yet  more  strongly  the  suicidal  ten- 
dencies of  the  Red  Cross  under  its  present  regime. 

The  first  is  the  attempt  of  the  Red  Cross  to  get 
money  under  false  pretenses.  Grave  as  that  charge 
is,  the  facts  justify  it. 

Here  are  the  facts:  (1)  On  the  eve  of  the  last 
roll  call.  Chairman  Payne  declared :  "I  was  thought- 
ful of  the  suffering  that  must  necessarily  result 
from  the  drought  and  the  unemployment  situation. 
I  realized  also  that  this  is  the  place  for  the  Red 
Cross."  (2)  President  Hoover  gave  emphatic  as- 
surance to  city  as  well  as  rural  workers  that  the 
Red  Cross  "is  our  national  insurance  against  suffer- 
ing." (3)  During  the  "drive"  Red  Cross  represen- 
tatives, sometimes  with  zeal  akin  to  that  of  a  press- 
gang,  systematically  went  through  city  factories, 
shops,  stores,  homes,  etc.,  collecting  contributions. 
(4)  The  "drive"  over,  the  Red  Cross  at  once  wa.shed 
its  hands  of  all  responsibility  for  suffering  in  the 
cities,  especially  suffering  caused  by  unemployment. 


Chaii-man  Payne  never  tires  of  telling  why  the  Red 
Cross  should  do  absolutely  nothing  for  the  suffer- 
ing city  worker.  Today,  with  upwards  of  5,000,000 
city  workless  workers  with  bleeding  feet  and  break- 
ing burning  hearts  encamped  in  American's  Indus- 
trial Valley  Forge,  the  well-heeled  Red  Cross,  with 
evident  annoyance  at  having  its  attention  drawn  to 
the  ominous  tragedy,  nonchalantly  turns  its  back 
squarely  upon  it. 

The  second  is  the  attempt  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
conceal  its  hoarded  resources  in  the  face  of  a  na- 
tional calamity.  "The  managers  of  the  National 
Red  Cross,''  declared  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma, 
"have  hoarded  the  money  given  to  that  organiza- 
tion in  years  past,  and  now  not  only  have  it  hoarded 
but,  in  effect,  are  trying  to  conceal  it." 

Having  double-crossed  the  city  workers,  the  Red 
Cross  is  attempting  to  hold  out  on  the  rural  work- 
ers in  the  drought  areas.  It  went  to  their  rescue 
with  real  sustenance  only  when  driven  to  it.  Hardly 
had  it  begun  to  dole  out  to  the  desperate  hungiy  a 
starvation  ration  when  it  revived  their  despair  by 
serving  notice  that  it  was  preparing  to  quit.  It  an- 
nounced that  the  demands  upon  it  for  food  and 
clothing  were  so  great  that  it  must  not  be  expected 
to  fuiTiish  medicine  or  physicians'  care.  "The  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  is  being  reached,"  it  shouted  as 
soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  maximum  $5,000,000 
it  proposed  to  spend  out  of  its  own  funds  (and 
asserted  to  be  "enough")  was  grossly  inadequate. 

"The  bottom  of  the  barrel !"  Despite  the  desper- 
ate denials  of  Chairman  Payne,  the  truth  is  as  we 
stated  it  in  our  release  for  papers  of  January  12: 
"The  Red  Cross  entered  the  current  fiscal  year. 
July  1,  with  $44,000,000  in  hand  or  substantially 
assured."  The  fact  cannot  be  camouflaged  by  sub- 
terfuge. The  substantial  accuracy  of  our  statement 
is  admitted  by  the  vice  chainnan  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  charge  of  finances;  it  is  confirmed  afresh  by  a 
War  Department  auditor;  it  is  based  solely  on  facts 
certified  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  No 
person  who  persists  in  denying  the  substantial 
truth  of  our  statement  can  continue  in  a  post  of 
public -trust  with  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

If  our  statement  is  true,  then  instead  of  appro- 
priating $5,000,000  out  of  its  own  princely  pile  of 
earlier  in-gatherings  towards  the  relief  of  the  rural 
drought  sufferers  (seeing  it  had  determined  to  do 
absolutely  nothing  towards  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployment sufferers) ,  the  Red  Cross  might  well  have 
appropriated  at  least  $20,000,000  to  the  cause.  It 
can  and  should  increase  its  appropriation  to  that 
sum  at  this  time,  independently  of  the  $10,000,000 
now  being  collected. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


Stable  Money  Important  for  Labor 


we  have  seen,  society  in  general  profits  through 
stable  money  and  no  class  of  society  is  likely  to 
gain  anything  in  the  long  run.  There  is  one  class, 
however,  which  invariably  loses  and  that  is  labor. 
The  laborer  is  the  victim  not  only  of  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  deflation,  but  also  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  caused  by  inflation.  Some  other  classes 
have  a  chance  at  least  of  temporary  benefit  from 
either  an  upswing  or  a  downswing  of  prices;  but 
the  laboring  man,  handicapped  economically  and 
otherwise,  is  the  most  helpless  member  of  society 
in  the  face  of  these  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  when  prices  are  rising  he  usually 
finds  it  easy  to  get  and  keep  a  job,  but  he  finds  it 
more  diff'cult  than  ever  to  get  and  keep  a  living 
wage.  His  money  wages  almost  always  lag  very 
considerably  behind  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  most  extreme  instances  of  loss  of  real  wages 
occurred  in  Germany  during  the  early  days  of  the 
great  inflation  which  began  in  the  middle  of  1922. 
In  one  particular  week  in  January,  1923,  the  wages 
of  skilled  labor  of  all  kinds  had  advanced  to  more 
than  500  times  the  level  of  1913.  But  the  cost  of 
living  had  advanced  more  than  1,100  times;  so  that 
the  workman's  weekly  wage  of  18,000  marks  would 
buy  less  than  half  what  his  weekly  wage  of  35 
marks  bought  in  1913. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  period  of  the  great  infla- 
tion there  was  a  continuous  marathon  race  between 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  wage  rates.  In  the  later 
days  of  this  period,  wage  adjustments  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cost  of  living  index  were  made  daily, 
but  wages  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in 
all  industries  and  occupations,  except  mining,  con- 
tinued to  lag  behind  prices. 

The  height  of  absurdity  was  reached  in  Decem- 
ber, 1923,  when  the  average  weekly  wage  of  a  metal 
worker  was  almost  30,000,000,000,000  (30  million 
million  or  30  trillion)  marks,  or  about  850  billion 
times  the  1913  wage,  while  the  cost  of  living  had 
increased  about  1,250  billion  times.  This  metal 
working  Croesus  with  his  pay  satchel  bulging  with 
trillions  of  marks  (truly  "wealth  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice")  was  barely  able  to  pay  the  butcher,  the 


baker  and  the  paper-shoe  maker,  since  his  30  tril- 
lions would  buy  only  about  70  per  cent  as  much  as 
his  36  marks  would  in  1913. 

Higher  wages,  such  as  these  in  Germany,  with 
prices  ever  going  higher,  are  well  styled  by  Edward 
A.  Filene  "counterfeit"  wages.  In  so  far  as  they 
pass  for  real  wages,  the  workman  is  the  victim  of 
the  Money  Illusion. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  as  now,  the  price  level 
is  falUng  the  wage  earners  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  jobs  are  helped  by  a  reduced  cost  of  living, 
but  the  hordes  of  the  unemployed  mean  that  labor, 
on  the  average  and  in  the  long  run,  loses  by  falling 
prices. 

In  short,  in  either  case,  labor  loses.  The  real 
wages  of  labor,  as  a  class,  are  reduced,  either  by 
wages  lagging  behind  the  high  cost  of  living  (dur- 
ing inflation)  or  by  some  workers  being  out  of  jobs 
and  having  no  wages  at  all  (during  deflation). 

Out  of  these  economic  evils  arises  another  deriv- 
ative evil,  that  of  social  discontent.  The  very  fact 
that  the  people  do  not  understand  the  change  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  leads  them  to  dis- 
content. For  instance,  when  inflation  is  going  on 
and  wages  lag  behind  prices,  the  workman  often 
thinks  the  employer  is  in  some  sort  of  a  game  to 
defraud  him  of  every  increase  of  wages  by  raising 
the  cost  of  living  against  him. 

Popular  discontent  always  follows  in  the  wake  of 
inflation  or  deflation.  When  the  price  level  rises 
rapidly  the  laborers  rightly  feel  themselves  to  have 
been  victimized,  and  the  more  radical  among  them 
come  to  hate  society.  As  inflation  goes  on,  the 
workers  grow  continually  more  dissatisfied  and  at- 
tribute their  plight  to  an  intentional  plundering  by 
a  social  system  of  "exploitation." 

Out  of  such  discontent,  therefore,  come  socialism, 
communism,  anarchism,  and  other  radical  theories. 

Even  the  most  reasonable  workmen  as  well  as 
the  most  reasonable  employers  are  apt  to  get  into 
disagreements  because  of  unstable  money.  Unsta- 
ble money  is  a  chief  cause  of  bad  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

When  the  price  level  is  rising  the  workmen  com- 
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plain,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  demand  higher  wages.  This  is  a  reasonable 
demand,  but  the  employers  are  likely  to  resist, 
especially  if  they  have  long-time  contracts  or  un- 
derstandings with  the  workmen.  A  strike  is  often 
the  result  of  the  difference  between  these  two  view- 
points. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  level  is  fall- 


ing the  employers  try  to  reduce  wages.  This  also 
is  reasonable,  but  the  workmen  are  almost  certain 
to  resist,  especially  if  they  have  a  contract  or  un- 
derstanding to  their  advantage.  A  lockout  is  likely 
to  result. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  unstable  money  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  and  stable 
money  one  of  the  chief  hopes  for  industrial  peace. 


Bankers  Favor  Bread  Basket  Living  Standards 


Q.ROUND  work  for  a  general  wage  reduction 
movement  is  attempted  by  another  banker — 
Rome  C.  Stephenson,  official  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Associations — in  an  address  to  the  Business 
Policy  Forum  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

A  similar  suggestion  was  recently  made  by  Albert 
Wiggin.  chairman  board  of  directors  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York  City,  the  largest  financial 
institution  on  the  North  American  continent. 

These  statements,  if  unchallenged,  are  prelim- 
inary to  a  massed  attack  on  wage  scales.  It  is 
necessary,  before  an  open  move  is  made,  to  create 
a  new  "atmosphere,"  as  the  public  have  been  edu- 
cated to  the  value  of  high  purchasing  power. 

The  first  essential  is  to  swing  the  pubUc  from  an 
accepted  belief  that  high  wages  is  a  lasting  pros- 
perity base.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  send- 
ing up  "kites"  on  the  need  for  lower  wages.  These 
"kites"  will  be  noticed  by  employers'  economists, 
newspaper  editors  and  other  so-called  "molders  of 
public  opinion." 

Banker  Wiggin  says  high  wages  do  not  make  for 
prosperity.  He  revives  the  ancient  economic  heresy 
that  low  wages  decreases  costs  and  increases  em- 
ployment. 

Banker  Stephenson  objects  to  installment  buying 
that  has  resulted,  he  says,  "in  a  tremendous  volume 
of  automobiles,  washing  machines,  electric  refrig- 
erators and  endless  other  products." 

He  says  installment  buying  means  inflated  credit, 
but  he  opposes  high  wages  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  substitute  cash  buying.  He  pleads  that  he 
does  not  favor  reducing  living  standards,  but  he 
does  not  explain  how  he  maintains  contrary  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Stephenson  says  "high  wages  can  be  paid 
only  as  long  as  the  means  is  produced  to  pay  them." 

This  commonplace  statement,  that  non-thinkers 
class  as  wisdom,  ignores  the  nation-wide  industrial 
machine  that  is  rusting  because  people  can  not  buy 
mass-production  output. 

In  Mr.  Stephenson's  home  city — South  Bend,  In- 
diana— a  magnificent  automobile  plant  is  idle.  Why  ? 


His  remedy  is  to  reduce  wages,  to  lower  purchas- 
ing power,  that  would  affect  every  citizen  in  his 
community. 

The  same  theory  applies  to  every  other  activity 
and  every  other  community.  He  would  enforce  low 
purchasing  power  on  those  employed,  continue  a 
glutted  market  and  expand  unemployment. 

These  bankers,  who  would  revive  the  bread  bas- 
ket standard  of  living,  learn  nothing. 

They  ran  the  industrial  machine  into  the  ditch, 
brought  untold  suffering  and  misery  to  millions  of 
workers.  They  are  now  sending  up  "kites"  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  for  a  condition  that  will  make 
matters  worse. 

 0  

Both  Have  Plenty 

"Yes,"  grinned  the  crook,  "I've  had  a  good  many 
trials." 

"Huh!"  retorted  the  married  man,  "I'll  bet  I've 
had  more  than  you  have." 
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"Bootleg"  Aliens  Flowing  In 

State  Department  Opposes  a  Bill  to  Prevent  Hordes  cf  Immigrants  From 
Slipping  Into  the  United  States 

FURUSETH,  speaking  for 


PRESIDENT  "ANDY 

the  Seamen's  Union,  is  making  a  valiant  last- 
hour  fight  to  stop  the  "bootlegging"  of  hordes  of 
immigrants  who  are  coming  into  the  country  dis- 
guised as  sailors. 

It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  have  come  in 
in  this  way  in  recent  years — many  of  them  "unde- 
sirables." 

The  authorities  raided  a  sailors'  "rest"  in  New 
York  a  few  weeks  ago  and  took  106  foreigners  into 
custody.  Every  one  had  come  in  illegally.  Ninety- 
nine  are  to  be  deported  and  seven  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  police  to  answer  criminal  charges. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  Greek  ship  entered  New  York 
harbor  with  a  crew  of  350  and  left  with  150.  The 
200  had  succeeded  in  getting  ashore  and  are  now 
undoubtedly  fighting  for  jobs  which  Americans 
should  have. 

Bill  Blocked  in  House 

To  meet  the  evil,  Senator  King  of  Utah  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  the  examination  of  all 
alien  seamen  who  enter  American  ports.  Those 
who  were  not  seamen  would  be  moved  to  immigra- 
tion stations  and  deported  at  the  expense  of  the 
vessels  bringing  them  to  this  country. 

The  organized  ship  owners  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion, but  nevertheless  it  went  through  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  consent  last  April.  Bingham  of  Con- 
necticut moved  a  reconsideration,  however,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  tying  up  the  bill  until  last  week  when  it 
was  finally  passed  with  less  than  a  dozen  votes  in 
opposition. 

Now  the  issue  is  up  to  the  House  and  everything 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  administration.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Doak  has  publicly  declared  his  in- 
tention of  making  war  on  aUens  who  are  in  this 
country  illegally,  and  more  especially  those  of  the 
criminal  class.  President  Hoover  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  indorse  this  policy. 

Majority  Favors  Measure 

Nevertheless,  when  the  King  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  committee  last  week,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  appeared  to 
urge  delay. 

President  Furuseth  is  confident  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  favor  the 
legislation. 

"If  we  can  get  a  vote  in  the  House,  we  will  win," 
said  the  veteran  leader.    "Even  as  conservative  a 


paper  as  the  Washington  'Post'  has  stated  editor- 
ially within  the  last  week: 

"  'Since  the  first  quota  law  was  enacted,  more 
than  500,000  immigrants  have  unlawfully  entered 
the  United  States  disguised  as  seamen.' 

"The  'Post'  declares  the  Chinese  have  paid  as 
high  as  $1,100  to  be  smuggled  in,  and  that  Euro- 
peans are  willing  to  pay  up  to  $400  each. 

"All  this  is  true.  The  way  to  stop  the  practice 
is  to  have  rigid  examination  in  American  ports  and 
then  make  the  ship  owners  pay  the  costs  of  depor- 
tation. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ship  owners  should 
favor  the  legislation.  Within  a  year  American 
ships,  which  accept  a  mail  subsidy,  must  cut  the 
number  of  non-citizens  in  their  crews  to  less  than 
one-third.  As  a  practical  proposition  that  will  ren- 
der it  difficult  for  any  American  ship  to  carry 
Orientals  in  its  crew. 

Hard  to  Mix  Races 

"Any  sea-faring  man  will  tell  you  how  hard  it  is 
to  mix  whites  and  Orientals  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. This  is  due  not  only  to  racial  differences,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  Orientals  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  smuggle  in  men  and  narcotics 
if  they  were  in  the  same  department  with  white 
men. 

"Therefore,  we  are  about  to  enter  an  era  when 
American  ships  which  carry  the  mails  will  have  to 
carry  white  crews.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
King  bill  is  enacted,  foreign  vessels  coming  here 
will  be  permitted  to  carry  100  per  cent  Orientals, 
or  men  who  are  otherwise  excluded  from  our  coun- 
try. It  is  astonishing  that  American  ship  owners 
fail  to  see  the  desirability  of  eliminating  this  dan- 
gerous competition." 

 o  

Yes,  Indeed 

Fewer  flowers  to  the  dead  and  more  flour  to  the 
living  would  help  some. 

 0  

They  were  talking  about  inventions. 

"The  man  who  invented  the  flyin'  machine  was  a 
great  genius,"  said  Pat. 

"Hih  tink  wireless  is  the  greatest  invention,"  said 
'arry. 

"Veil,"  said  Ignatz,  "the  fellow  vat  invented  in- 
terest vas  no  slouch." 


It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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Sympathy 

A  university  president  and  his  wife  were  on  a 
train  bound  for  a  city,  where  the  president  was  to 
speak  before  a  convention.  He  made  use  of  the 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  he  spent  in  the  train  by 
rehearsing  his  speech  in  a  low  voice,  using  his  hands 
to  emphasize  certain  passages. 

A  kindly  matron  who  was  sitting  directly  behind 
and  who  had  been  watching  and  listening,  leaned 
forward  and,  tapping  the  president's  wife  on  the 
shoulder,  said  feelingly: 

"You  have  my  sincere  sympathy,  my  poor  wo- 
man ;  I  have  one  just  like  him  at  home." 

 0  

Nope 

"There  is  no  use  trying  to  argue  with  a  fool,"  he 
growled  angrily. 

"No,"  she  replied  sweetly,  "and  it  is  also  a  waste 
of  time  for  a  fool  to  try  to  argue  with  his  wife." 

 o  

Thanks  for  the  Ride 

"Where's  the  car,  Dad?"  asked  the  son  of  an  ab- 
sent-minded professor. 

"Why,  dear  me,"  he  said,  "I  really  don't  know. 
Did  I  take  it  out?" 

"You  certainly  did.   You  drove  it  into  the  town." 

"That's  veiy  remarkable,"  replied  the  professor. 
"I  remember  now  that  after  I  got  out  I  turned 
round  to  thank  the  gentleman  who  had  given  me 
a  lift,  and  wondered  where  he  had  gone!" 


A  Little  Mixed 

Mrs.  Gubbins — I'm  glad  to  'ear  your  'usband's  up 
and  about  again,  Mrs.  Miggs. 

Mrs.  Miggs — Yes,  the  doctor  says  'e  'as  marvel- 
ous powers  of  vituperation." 

 o  

New  Ologies 

Daughter — Yes,  I've  graduated,  but  now  I  must 
inform  myself  in  psychology,  philosophy,  bibli — " 

Practical  Mother — Stop !  I  have  arranged  for  you 
a  thorough  course  in  roastology,  boilology,  stitch- 
ology,  damology,  patchology  and  general  domestic 
hustleology.  Now  get  on  your  working  clothes- 
ology." 


Big  Load  Off 

Sam:  "Bo,  Ah  got  a  big  load  off  ma  shoulders!" 
Bam:    "Huh!    Wha'  matta,  wash  your  neck?" 


Temperance  Lecturer — "Now,  suppose  I  had  a  pail 
of  water  and  a  pail  of  beer  on  this  platform,  and 
then  brought  on  a  donkey.  Which  of  the  two  would 
he  take?" 

Voice — "He'd  take  the  water." 

Temperance  Lecturer — "And  why  would  he  take 
the  water?" 

Voice — "Because  he's  an  ass." — Levi. 

Habitated 

Robert:    "Dad,  this  is  a  lousy  watch  I  have." 
Dad:    "Why,  Robert,  what  do  you  mean  by  say- 
ing such  a  thing?" 

Robert:    "Well,  it's  full  of  ticks,  isn't  it?" 


Ouch! 

"Now,  Willie,"  admonished  mamma,  "I  want  you 
to  go  in  and  get  acquainted  with  the  new  nurse  and 
kiss  her  nice." 

"Yes!  and  get  my  face  slapped  like  papa  did." 

 o  

A  Civil  War  veteran  had  spent  a  week  at  a  New 
York  hotel.  When  he  went  to  pay  his  bill  the 
clerk  asked: 

"What  was  your  rank?" 
"Oh,  just  a  private,"  the  old  soldier  replied. 
"Well,  I  won't  charge  you  anything.   You  are  the 
first  private  I  ever  met." — San  Francisco  Clarion. 

 0  

Vacuum 

Caller:    "How  is  your  master  this  morning?" 
Maid:   "Well,  I'm  pleased  to  tell  you  they've  took 
an  X-ray  of  his  brain  an'  found  nothing  there!" 


White  Lies 

Jones  had  occasion  to  reprimand  his  vidfe.  "I 
think,  dear,"  he  said  soothingly,  "that  you  fib  a 
little  occasionally." 

"Well,  I  think  it's  a  wife's  duty,"  was  her  response, 
"to  speak  well  of  her  husband  occasionally." 
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Unhappy  Marriage 

"Is  your  poor  husband  gone?"  ventured  the  min- 
ister, seeing  an  aged  woman  of  the  parish  had  put 
on  heavy  mourning. 

"Oh,  no,  suh,  he  ain't  dead." 

"Why  are  you  wearing  black,  then?" 

"Well,  suh,  the  old  man  nagged  an'  bothered  me 
so  much  that  I've  went  into  mournin'  fo'  mah  fust 
husband." 


Good  Gamble 


The  Preacher — I  had  a  very  enjoyable  trip  to  the 
Adirondacks.  The  first  day  I  shot  two  bucks. 
The  Sport  (absently) — Win  anything,  parson? 

 o  

Avoiding  Life's  Darkest  Moment 
Sergeant:    "What  is  the  first  thing  to  do  when 
cleaning  a  rifle?" 

Private:   "Look  at  the  number." 

Sarge:    "And  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

Buck:   "To  make  sure  I'm  cleaning  my  own  gun." 

 0  

But  Gets  Nowhere 
"Say,  did  you  hear  Brother  Thor  has  a  job  travel- 
ing next  summer?" 
"No.   Is  that  right?" 

"Yeah.  He's  going  to  collect  tickets  on  a  merry- 
go-round." 

— Lehigh  Burr. 


Pointing  the  Finger 

One  of  Levinsky's  customers  was  notorious  for 
his  slowness  in  meeting  his  liabilities.  He  simply 
would  not  pay  for  goods  purchased.  In  desperation 
Levinsky  sent  the  following  letter: 

"Sir — Who  bought  a  lot  of  goods  from  me  and 
did  not  pay? — You.  But  who  promised  to  pay  in 
60  days? — You.  Who  didn't  pay  in  six  months? — 
You.  Who  is  a  scoundrel,  a  thief  and  a  liar? — 
Yours  truly,  Al.  Levinsky." 

 0  

Politician — Congratulate  me,  dear,  I  have  been  re- 
appointed. 

Wife— Honestly! 

Politician— Shh ! 


The  club  members  were  bidding  farewell  to  one 
who  was  leaving  for  India.  In  the  conversation,  a 
friend  said:  "It  gets  pretty  hot  in  India  at  times. 
Aren't  you  afraid  the  climate  might  disagree  with 
your  wife?" 

The  man  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

"It  wouldn't  dare." 


A  Poser 

M.  E.  Prof,  (after  lecture) :  "Are  there  any 
questions  ?" 

Frosh :  "Yes,  sir.  How  do  you  calculate  the  horse- 
power in  a  donkey  engine? 

— Pennsylvania  Punch  Board. 

 0  

"For  two  cents  I'd  play  golf  this  afternoon,"  he 
remarked,  and  immediately  lost  his  amateur  stand- 
ing. 

 0  

Motor  Hints 

Ray:    "So  you  are  to  be  operated  on,  eh?" 
Jay:   "Yes,  Doc  said  he  wants  to  take  out  my  ap- 
pendix, but  I  think  what  he  really  wants  to  get  out 
of  me  is  a  new  car." 

 o  

He  Knew 

"Oh,  Jimmie!  What  would  your  mother  say  if 
she  saw  you  smoking  cigarettes?" 

"She'd  have  a  fit,  they're  her  cigarettes." 

 o  

Legal  Aid 

"There  is  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  a  clear  con- 
science." 

"No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum;  "and  the  next 
best  thing  is  a  good  lawyer." 

 0  

Accomplished 
"Everybody  should  lie  on  the  right  side,"  is  the 
advice  of  a  medical  man.    The  only  exception,  we 
gather,  is  the  politician  who  can  do  it  on  both  sides. 

— Punch  (London). 

 0  

Maybe  one  reason  why  Amos  'n'  Andy  aren't 
making  another  movie  is  that  Pepsodent  removes 
the  film. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARKANSAS 

DE  WITT,  ARK. — Hospital,  Dormitories,  State  Hospital 
for  Nervous  Diseases:  $327,500.  W.  Peterson, 
Donoghey  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  contr. 

JONESBORO,  ARK. — State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College:   $250,000.     V.  C.  Kays,  Pres.  Proposed. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  ARK. — Court  House  of  Pope  Countv: 
$150,000.  Plans  by  H.  R.  Burk,  Little  Rock.  Pro- 
posed. 

CALIFORNIA 

ALHAMBRA,  CALIF. — School:  $150,000.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

— Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints:  $150,- 
000.  L.  Bowers,  5363  Edna  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
contr. 

aLTADENA,  calif. — Eliot  High  School:  §245,028.  E. 
F.  Wopschall,  35  No.  Broadway,  contr. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. — Department  Store,  Kress  Company: 
$150,000.  K.  E.  Parker,  135  S.  Park  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  contr. 

SAWTELLE,  CALIF. — School  Auditorium:  $124,886.  J. 
F.  Kopler,  932  Rimpau  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
contr. 

WHITTIER,  CALIF. — Warner  Brothers  Theatre:  $150,- 
000.  D.  S.  Bushnell,  Warner  Brothers  Theatre  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Proposed. 

CONNECTICUT 

MANCHESTER,  CONN.— Y.  M.  C.  A.  Additions:  $150,000. 
Hutchings  &  French,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
archt. 

NEW  CANNAN,  CONN. — Junior  High  School:  $225,000. 

T.   J.    Pardy    Construction    Company,    1481  Seaview 

Ave.,  Bridgeport. 
NEWTON,  CONN. — Church,   St.   John's  Episcopal  Parish: 

$150,000.     O.   Wilkins,   Post  Office  Arcade,  Bridge- 
port. Proposed. 
NORWICH,     CONN. — Hospital     for     Insane:  $198,000. 

Nurses'  home,  cottages,  hall  addition.     Cudworth  & 

Thompson,  Disco  Bldg.  Proposed. 
WILLIMANTIC,  CONN. — High  School  Addition:  $150,000. 

W.  Pater,  22  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City,  probable 

architect.  Proposed. 

FLORIDA 

WINTER  PARK,  FLA.— Rollins  College,  Knowles  Chapel 
Building:  $200,000.  Cram  &  Ferguson,  248  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Keihnel  &  Elliott,  Sey- 
bold  Bldg.,  Miami,  archts.  Proposed. 

GEORGIA 

GAINVILLE,    GA. — Court    House:    $150,000.      W.    J.  J. 

Chase,  Peach  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  archt.  Proposed. 
VALDOSTA,   GA. — Emory    University,   Athletic  Building 

Program:    $200,000.    Hentz,  Adler  &  Schultze,  arch., 

Chandler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Proposed. 
WAYCROSS,  GA. — Hospital  and  Nurses'  Home:  $150,000. 

S.  R.  Fetner,  32  West  Forsyth  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Proposed. 

INDIANA 

LEBANON,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  A.  J.  Wolfe  Con- 
struction Co.,  L<jgansport,  contr. 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  IND. — Park  Elementary  School:  $150,- 
000.    S.  P.  Boonstra,  Michigan  City.  Proposed. 


OLDENBURG,  IND. — School  and  Auditorium,  Franciscan 
Fathers  Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  Werking  & 
Son,  2002  E.  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ind.  Proposed. 

RICHMOND,  IND. — Schools:  $228,000.  Hibbard  and  Jo- 
seph Moore  Schools  to  Immell  Constr.  Co.,  Fond  da 
Lac,  Wis.,  contr.;  Nicholson  and  Test  Schools  to  J.  W. 
Meller  Co.,  Richmond,  contr. 

ST.  MEINARD,  IND. — College,  Chapel,  etc.,  of  St.  Mein- 
ard's  College:  $150,000.  Crowe  &  Schulte,  archt., 
2436  Reading  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SOUTH  WHITLEY,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  Griffith  & 
Goodrich,  209  Bass  Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

WHEATFIELD,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  J.  R.  Bruch, 
Kentland,  Ind.,  archt. 

ILLINOIS 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. — Hospital,  Mennonite  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation: $220,000.  Lunden,  Hooten,  Roozen,  Schae- 
fer.  Peoples  Bank  Bldg.,  Bloomiiigton. 

IOWA 

DAVENPORT,  lA. — Hospital  Addition  for  Sisters  of 
Mercy:  $300,000.  Tunnicliff  Construction  Co.,  Dav- 
enport. 

LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. — Louisiana  State  University:  $500,- 
000.  Women's  Dormitory,  Infirmary,  etc.  Weiss, 
Dreyfuss  &  Seiferth,  Maison  Blanche  Bldg.,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Wogan  &  Bernard,  Old  Reymond  Bldg., 
archts. 

MONROE,  LA. — Junior  College  Ouachita  Parish  School: 
$263,115.    Ashton  Glassell  Co.,  Shreveport,  La.,  contr. 

MAINE 

BANGOR,  ME. — Bangor  State  Hospital:  $150,000.  Crowell 
&  Lancaster,  Exchange  Bldg.  Proposed. 

MARYLAND 

BETTERTON,  MD. — Royal  Swan  Hotel  and  Shoreham 
Hotel:  $1,000,000.  Amusement  buildings  and  con- 
necting arcade.  I.  M.  Cirrito  &  Co.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BROOKLINE,  MASS. — Apartment:    $350,000.    A.  H.  Dow, 

192  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archt. 
DORCHESTER,    MASS! — Apartment:     $170,000.      R.  M. 

Stowell,  archt.,  163  Country  Club  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 
DOVER,  MASS. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School:  $150,- 

000.    Shepard  &  Sterns,  archt.,  65  Franklin  St.,  Bos- 

toUj  Mass. 

EAST  DENNIS,  MASS. — Church,  Quincet  Neck  Methodist 
Church  Society:    $200,000.     S.  Sears.  Proposed. 

FITCHBURG,  MASS. — Theatre:  $150,000.  Cofman  Estate, 
H.  C.  Cofman,  105  Main  St. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. — Grammar  School  Addition  for  East 
Lexington  District:  $150,000  or  more.  Kilham, 
Hopkins  &  Greeley,  archt.,  9  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MALDEN,  MASS. — Residential  Building:  To  exceed  $150,- 
000.  Eisenberg  &  Feer,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
archt. 

MARLBORO,  MASS. — Church,  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Coagrega/tion :  $150,000.  H.  G.  Morrissette,  575 
Essex  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Proposed. 

MATTAPAN,  MASS. — Hospital  Unit,  City  of  Boston: 
$700,000.  Proposed. 
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— Recreation  Building  at  Hospital:  $150,000  or  more. 
City  of  Boston,  Hospital  Department.  J.  H.  Ritchie  & 
Associates,  250  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  arclits. 

NORFOLK,  MASS. — State  Prison  Colony:  Hospital,  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000;  farm  buildings,  $150,000;  administra- 
tion building,  $150,000;  kitchen,  service  building,  cell 
block,  etc.,  $150,000  or  more.  McLaughlin  &  Burr, 
88  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Proposed. 
— Administration  Bldg,  State  Prison  Colony:  $150,000. 
Kitchen,  service  building,  cell  block,  etc.  Proposed. 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. — Alumnae  Club  House,  Smith 
College:    $150,000.    A.  Snow,  Sec.  Proposed. 

NORWOOD,  MASS. — School  Addition,  St.  Catherine's  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  Plans  by  McLaugh- 
lin &  Burr,  88  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Proposed. 

POCASSET,  MASS. — Church,  Corpus  Christi  Roman  Cath- 
olic Congregation:  $150,000.  Chas.  H.  Hodgate  Co., 
370  Bedford  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  contr. 

SEEKONK,  MASS. — Junior  High  School:  $150,000.  Build- 
ing   Commissioners,    H.    L.    Whitman,    Supt.  Pro- 


WALTHAM,  MASS. — Medical  and  Surgical  Building, 
Metropolitan  State  Hospital:  $400,000.  G.  Robb, 
archt.,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Proposed. 

WEYMOUTH,  MASS. — Weymouth  Trust  Co.:  $150,000. 
Harper  &  West,  archt.,  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Proposed. 

MICHIGAN 

MIDLAND,  MICH.— School:  $350,000.  R.  V.  Gay,  Clin- 
ton St.,  St.  Johns.  Proposed. 

PORT  HURON,  MICH. — City  Hospital:  $350,000.  W. 
Wyeth,  archt.,  314  Sperry  Bldg. 

WYANDOTTE,  MICH. — Theatre  and  Office  Bldg.:  $500,- 
000.  Wyandotte  Theatre  Corporation,  H.  Roehrig, 
Pres.  Proposed. 

MINNESOTA 

MOORHEAD,  MINN. — Teachers  State  College:  $640,000. 
Recitation  and  physical  education  building,  $420,000; 
demonstration  school,  $220,000.  C.  H.  Johnston,  360 
Robert  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Proposed. 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON,  MISS.— Hospital  for  Insane:  $800,000.  N. 
W.  Overstreet,  Jackson,  Miss.,  arc'ht. 

NEW  JERSEY 

CLINTON,  N.  J. — Hospital  at  State  Reformatory  for  Wo- 
men: $150,000.  C.  N.  Leathem,  archt.,  State  Build- 
ing, Trenton,  N.  J. 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. — Knights  of  Columbus  Club  House; 
$150,000.  E.  H.  Schmeider,  3d  Ave.,  Spring  Lake, 
archt.    In  abeyance. 

GLEN  ROCK,  N.  J. — School  Addition:  $150,000.  Adams 
&  Prentice,  15  West  38th  .St.,  New  York  City,  archt, 

HOLMDEL,  N.  J. — New  Jersey  State  Hospital:  $1,000,000. 
Division  Architecture  &  Construction,  State  Office 
Building,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

KEYPORT,  N.  J. — ^Addition,  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church:  $150,000.  J.  N.  Pierson  &  Son,  archt.,  19S 
Jefferson  City,  Perth  Amboy.  Proposed. 

MANASQUAN,  N.  J. — ^School:  $250,000.  Coffin  &  Coffin, 
522  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  archt. 

PISCATAWAY,  N.  J. — School:  $250,000.  A.  Merchant, 
archt.,  1  Elm  Row,  New  Brunswick.  Maturity  prob- 
ably in  May. 

PREAKNESS,  N.  J. — Hospital  and  Detention  Home: 
$500,000.  F.  W.  Wentworth,  140  Market  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  archt.  Proposed. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. — Residential  Building:  $1,000,000. 
Matthews  Construction  Co.,  285  Madison  Ave.,  Ne^v 
York  City,  contr. 


SOUTH  RIVER,  N.  J.— Church  for  Concklin  Methodist 
Congregation:  $150,000.  J.  J.  Check,  37  Hillside 
Ave.,  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  contr. 

SPRINGFIELD,  N.  J.— High  School:  $300,000.  J.  T. 
Simpson,  4  5  Walnut  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

VENTNOR,  N.  J. — School  and  Convent,  St.  James'  Roman 
Catholic  Church:  $250,000.  Conneen  Construction 
Co.,  770  South  Schuylkill  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
contr. 

WYCKOFF,  N.  J.— School:  $150,000.  Lee  &  Hewitt,  152 
Market  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  archt. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ANDOVER,  N.  H.— Proctor  Academy:  $150,000  to  $175.- 
000.  Kilham,  Hopkins  &  Greeley,  9  Park  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Proposed. 

NEW  MEXICO 

CLOVIS,  N.  M. — Hotel  and  Stores,  Southern  National 
Hotels:  $286,500.  H.  W.  Churchill  Construction  Co., 
Ind.  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas,  contr. 

NEW  YORK 

ALFRED,  N.  Y. — Alfred  University:  $150,000.  Childs  & 
Smith,  720  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  archts. 

HENDERSON,  N.  Y. — New  Central  District  School:  $150,- 
000.  E.  HoUenbeck,  212  Harrison  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  archt.  Proposed. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

NEW  BERN,  N.  C. — Joint  Charity  Hospital:  |150,000. 
Craven  Board  of  Commissioners,  New  Bern. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

BISMARCK,  N.   D. — State  Capitol  Building: 
Proposed. 


$2,000,000. 


ONTARIO 

ALFRED,  ONT. — Christian  Brotherhood  of  Canada  (Mont- 
real), Industrial  School:  $200,000.  A.  J.  Hazlegrove, 
archt.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

KINGSTON,  ONT. — Technical  ScliooJ:  $350,000.  Board 
of  Education.  Proposed. 

OREGON 

EUGENE,  ORE. — Office  Bldg.:  $500,000.  Medical  Arts 
Association.    Hargraves  &  Lindsay,  Eu,gene,  contr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ATHENS,  PA. — Athens  National  Bank:    $150,000.    D.  A. 

Keefe.  Proposed. 
BYBERRY,  PA. — Hospital:    $449,449.  Female  attendants' 

building.     McCormick  &  Lenham,  40th  and  Chestnut 

Streets,  contr. 

GREENTREE,  PA. — ^School,  St.  Margaret's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Congregation:  $150,000.  R.  Marlier,  Empire 
Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Proposed. 

KNOXVILLE.  PA. — Junior  High  School:  $350,000.  P. 
C.  Dowler,  Century  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  archt. 

MT.  LEBANON,  PA. — Church,  St.  Bernard's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Congregation:  $700,000.  T.  H.  Bryson,  pastor, 
311  Washington  Rd.  Proposed. 

SAYRE,  PA. — Robert  Packer  Hospital:  $250,000.  Pro- 
posed. 

SPRINGDALE,  PA. — High  School:  $150,000.  R.  L.  Har- 
rison, 366  School  St.  Proposed. 

WBLLSBORO,  PA. — Residential  Bldg.:  $150,000.  Weils- 
boro  Hotel  Co.,  W.  H.  Lee,  Schaff  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa., 
archts. 

QUEBEC 

L'ANGE  GARDIEN,  QUE. — Rebuilding  Church:  $150,000 
to  $200,000.  H.  Laberge,  archt.,  140  St.  John  St., 
Quebec  City.  Proposed. 
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QUEBEC  CITY,  QUE.— Roman  Catholic  School:  $180,000. 

R.  Chenevert,  132  St.  Peter  St.  Proposed. 
RIGAUD,  QUE. — Juvenate  Building,  Order  of  Franciscan 

Missionaries  of  Mary:    $175,000.  Proposed. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

YANKTOX,  S.  D. — Yankton  College:  $150,000.  •  Dormi- 
tories, campus.  G.  G.  Elmslie,  archt.,  122  South  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

TEXAS 

BEAUMONT,  TEX. — Hotel  Dieu  Hospital:  $500,000.  Al- 
tering and  constructing  nurses'  home,  chapel,  sisters' 
home.  Private  plans.  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Incarnate 
Work.     M.  Plasidus,  mother  superior.  Proposed. 

GALVESTON,  TEX.— Office  Building:  $1,000,000.  Gulf 
Colorado  &  Sante  Fe  R.  R.  R.  E.  McKee,  contractor, 
1918  Texas  St.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
— University  Laboratory:  $387,750.  University  Bd. 
Regents,  Austin  and  Galveston.  J.  E.  Morgan  &  Son, 
contr.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

HENDERSON,  TEX. — Addition  to  Hotel  Randolph:  $150,- 
000.  Jones,  Roessle,  Olschner  &  Weiner,  Shreveport, 
La.,  archts. 

LONGVIEW,  TEX. — Theatre:    $150,000.    East  Texas  The- 
atres, Inc.,  Beaumont.  Proposed. 
— Office  Building:    $400,000.     W.  M.  Weiner,  Shreve- 
port, La.,  contr. 

VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. — University  of  California:  $1.- 
000,000.    Law  Building.     J.  K.  Peoples,  Law  Build- 
ing, Norfolk,  Va. 
— University  of  Virginia:    $225,000.     Law  School.  J. 
K.  Peeples,  Law  Bldg. 

WASHINGTON 

RENTON,  WASH.— District  School:  $200,000.  W.  Mallis, 
archt.;  Lyon  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WISCONSIN 

NEW  LONDON,  WIS.— High  School:  $237,569.  W.  H. 
Farley,  contr..  New  London. 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
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"HIGH"  WAGES  CLAIM  IS  EXPOSED;  DROP 
14.2  PER  CENT  SINCE  1899 
Wages,  based  on  production,  dropped  14.2  per 

cent  since  1899,  according  to  Marc  P.  Dowell,  in  a 
feature  article  published  in  Journal  of  Industry  and 
Finance. 

After  31  years,  said  the  writer,  labor,  in  1929, 
was  underpaid  nearly  t'wo  billion  dollars,  even 
though  each  worker  received  $1,306  a  year  pay,  as 
compared  with  only  $426  in  1899.  The  year  1929 
was  the  all-time  peak  of  American  prosperity,  and 
yet  wages  were  14.2  per  cent  lower  than  in  1899. 

"As  a  Nation,"  continued  Mr.  Dowell,  "the  United 
States  has,  for  some  years,  rather  prided  itself  on 
the  policy  of  high  wages,  first  set  forth  by  Henry 
Ford  and  later  adhered  to  by  a  majority  of  indus- 
trialists, at  least  in  their  public  utterances, 

"  'Higher  and  even  higher  wages'  has  been  the 
slogan  of  mechanized  industry  as  it  increased  the 
pressure  of  output  and  sought  for  an  ever-broaden- 
ing market. 

"Perhaps  some  of  these  same  leaders  will  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  their  policy  of  high  wages 
has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  talk,  at  least 
since  1923,  and  that  the  wage  bill  of  industry  in 
1929  was  14.2  per  cent  lower,  relatively,  than  it  was 
in  1899,  30  years  before. 

"That  is  one  of  the  most  pertinent  economic  facts 
to  be  derived  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  1929  Census  of  Manufacturers,  recently 
made  public.  The  relative  share  of  the  worker  in 
the  product  of  industry  was  at  its  lowest  point  in 
1929,  when  our  so-called  industrial  prosperity 
reached  its  highest  peak  in  all  time." 
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Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary- Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  oificers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

Bus.  Agt. 

1  Columbus,  0. 

C.  E.  Stephens 

J.  W.  Limes 

G. 

Stephens 

4  Scranton,  Pa. 

M.  P.  MuUoy 

C.  P.  Hartman 

F. 

Brust 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. 

H.  L.  Welch 

D.  B.  Allen 

T. 

C.  Baker 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

L.  Hodgen 

O.  Jones 

W 

Andrews 

0.  Jones 

4  0  Anderson,  Ind. 

D.  N.  Watkins 

D.  C.  Plake 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Geo.  Fyffe 

J.  McGarry 

G.  Ebbe 

Ill  Madison,  Wis. 

M.  Ca.shen 

J.  B.  White 

F.  Vaughan 

\2Z  Brockton,  Mass. 

W.  Bolinder 

H.  L.  Jones 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Frank  Walker 

Al.  Webster 

G. 

Strahan 

S.  O'Hoppe 

353  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

June  Wilson 

C.  Kenyon 

374  Piioenix,  Ariz. 

E.  Holmes 

L.  W.  Brenner 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

R.  Womack 

Alex.  Cook 
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LOCAL  UNIONS  LISTED  ALPHABETICALLY 


A 

29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
4  0  Anderson,  Ind. 

41  Asheville,  N.  C. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. 

121  Aurora,  111. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. 

181  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
234  Atlanta,  Ga. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

311  Amarillo,  Texas. 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. 

B 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. 
23  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

7  2  Boston,  Mass. 

7  5  Baltimore,  Md. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. 

141  Bellingham,  Wash. 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long 

Island,  N.  Y. 

258  Billings,  Mont. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

307  Boulder,  Colo. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

C 

1  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
74  Chicago,  111. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. 

103  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

115  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. 
202  Champaign,  111. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Can. 
292  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
313  Columbia,  Mo. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. 

D 

5  Detroit,  Mich. 

8  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
12  Duluth,  Minn. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. 
68  Denver,  Colo. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. 

158  Dubuque,  Iowa 

222  Danville,  111. 

E 

44  Evansville,  Ind. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

77  Everett,  Wash. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

127  El  Paso,  Texas. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Can. 

295  Erie,  Pa. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

446  Elgin,  111. 

P 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

83  Fresno,  Calif. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. 

230  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

383  Flint,  Mich. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


G 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

192  Galesburg,  111. 

259  Granite  City,  111. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

H 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. 
107  Hammond,  Ind. 
135  Harrisburg,  111. 
145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can. 
162  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

224  Houston,  Texas. 
275  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
397  Helena,  Mont. 
429  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
464  Harlingen,  Texas. 

I 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
J 

19  Joliet,  111. 

59  Jackson,  Fla. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
134  Jackson,  Mich. 
279  Joplin,  Mo. 
309  Jamestown,  X.  Y. 

3  58  Johnstown,  Pa. 
43  6  Janesville,  Wis. 

K 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

110  Kankakee,  111. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. 
381  Kokomo,  Ind. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

L 

18  Louisville,  Ky. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. 

161  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

165  LaPorte,  Ind. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. 

172  Lon.g  Beach,  Calif. 
180  Lansing,  Mich. 
209  LaSalle,  111. 

24  6  Lowell,  Mass. 

326  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. 
360  London,  Ont.,  Can. 

M 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
22  Muncie,  Ind. 
5  5  Memphis,  Tenn. 

111  Madison,  Wis. 
212  Missoula,  Mont. 
216  Mobile,  Ala. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. 
296  Meriden,  Conn. 
315  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 
319  Muskegon,  Mich. 

345  Miami,  Fla. 

348  Manchester,  N.  H. 
378  Marion,  111. 
431  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
434  Merced,  Calif. 

4  38  Medford,  Ore. 


11  Norfolk,  Va. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. 

46  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. 
102  Newark,  N.  J. 
174  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
194  Newport,  R.  I. 
213  Newark,  Ohio. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25  4  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
262  Nashville,  Tenn. 
2  63  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
308  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
413  Norwalk,  Conn. 


O 

2  6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

S8  Oakland,  Calif. 
136  Omaha,  Nebr. 
138  Olympia,  Wash. 
4  23  Ottawa,  Ont. 


P 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

36  Peoria,  111. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. 

5  3  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

54  Portland,  Ore. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. 

86  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
10  6  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
116  Passaic,  N.  J. 
143  Paterson,  N.  J. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

3  74  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

386  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Q 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. 

336  Quincy,  111. 

R 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

63  Richmond,  Va. 

87  Reading,  Pa. 
114  Rockford,  111. 
197  Rock  Island,  111. 
20  8  Reno,  Nevada. 
23  2  Racine,  Wis. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 


S 

4  Scranton,  Pa. 

20  Springfield,  111. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

2  5  Springfield,  Mass. 

4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

6  5  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

7  3  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
76  Sharon,  Pa. 
82  So.  Bend,  Ind. 
84  Superior,  Wis. 
93  Spokane,  Wash. 
98  Stockton,  Calif. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. 

109  Sacramento.  Calif. 

113  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

120  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


122  Salinas,  Calif. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. 

151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Mpls., 

Minn. 

203  Spriagfield,  Mo. 

211  Springfield,  Ohio. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

260  San  Diego.  Calif. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. 

287  Staunton,  111. 

2  99  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

351  St.  Catherines.  Ont., 
Can. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

380  Salem,  Ore. 
435  Shreveport,  La. 
440  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 
443  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 
4  75  San  Angelo,  Texas. 
479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


T 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

97  Toronto,  Ont..  Can, 

132  Topeka,  Kans. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. 


U 

52  Utica.  N.  Y. 
298  Uniontown,  Pa. 

V 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Can. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. 

4  60  Ventura,  Calif. 


W 

9  Washington,  D.  C. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. 

100  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

168  Wilkes  Ban-e,  Pa. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

185  Wichita,  Kans. 
210  Washington,  Pa. 
217  Williamsport,  Pa. 
276  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
364  Waco,  Texas. 
395  Warren,  Ohio. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Cin. 

455  West  Palm  Beaca,  Fla. 

4  78  Wenatchee,  Wash 

481  Winona,  Minn. 


Y 

28  Youngstown.  Oliin. 
282  Yakima,  Wash. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


Local  Amt.  Paid 

10   $  1.50 

46    6.00 

51    1.50 

52    1.50 

65    3.00 

71    1.50 

74    1.50 

97    1.50 

100    10.50 

108    1.50 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 


Local  Amt.  Paid 

126    4.50 

132    3.00 

140    1.50 

145    3.00 

172    3.00 

197    1.50 

244    750.00 

252    1.50 

305    1.50 

340    1.50 


Local  Amt.  Paid 

374    3.00 

398    15.00 


TOTAL  $819.00 


Deduct  conv.  assmt.  paid  by 
Local  27  on  J.  H.  Tatom, 
32659,  and  J.  Tatom, 
32860,  owed  by  Local 
132    3.00 


TOTAL  $816.00 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand  February  27,  1931   $15,096.76 

March  receipts    816.00 


Cash  on  hand  March  31,  1931  $15,912.76 


Mar.  Local 

Feb.  (add'l)  .  .  .$ 
Feb. -Mar.  reports 

Supplies  

Mar.  report  .  .  . 
Jan.  (add'l); 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 
Feb.  report  . .  . 
Feb.  add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Refund  to  R.  E. 
Mosgrove,  97  59 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  . .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  . .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
S.C.D.C.  Supplies  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  . . . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Feb.  report  .  .  . 
Supplies  (cr.) 
B.  T.  (cr.) 
B.  T.  (cr 
Jan.-Peb.  (add'l) 
Supplies;  etc.  (cr.) 
Supplies  (cr.) 
Enr. ;  etc.  (cr.) 
Jan.  (add'l); 


MARCH  RECEIPTS 


2 

440 

2 

40 

I 

148 

2 

203 

2 

268 

2 

371 

2 

446 

2 

431 

2 

252 

2 

74 

2 

332 

2 

305 

2 

478 

2 

353 

2 

197 

2 

s.c. 

2 

406 

2 

315 

2 

173 

2 

65 

2 
2 

67 
401 

2 

181 

2 

83 

2 

474 

10 

2 

258 

2 

41 

419 

262 

2 

230 

3 
3 

33 
315 

.300 

Amo  unt 
.90 
4.50 
1.00 
4.60 


13.70 

8.10 
5.40 
2.70 
10.80 

50.00 
27.70 

8.00 

5.55 
26.95 
42.60 
.35 

5.40 
84.70 

8.10 
125.20 
36.20 
14.40 
14.75 

9.00 
14.00 
99.95 


Feb.  rep .... 

9.90 

142 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

20.70 

3 

319 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

3.10 

JO 

Supplies  (cr.) 

52 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

23.50 

2 

On  account  .  .  . 

1,000.00 

4 

3:8 

Feb.   (add'l) ; 

Mar.  report.  . 

11.30 

4 

414 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 

4 

224 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

48.60 

4 

374 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

6.40 

4 

298 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

9.60 

Mar.  Local 


Amount 


4 

Ill.S 

C.  Premium  on 
bond   

5.50 

9 

140 

Jan.  (add'l) ; 
Feb.   report. . 

52.25 

4 

448 

1.00 

9 

3  9 

Jail.   V  ctuu  ij  1 

4 

41 

Suplies  (cr.) 

Feb.  report .  . 

4 

209 

Feb. -Mar.  reports 

16.20 

9 

388 

B.  T.  (cr.) 

4 

9 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

68.40 

9 

10 

Bal.  due  on 

4 

127 

Mar.  report  (cr. ) 

132 

Feb.  report.  . 

.50 

4 

382 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

9.90 

9 

B.  T.  (cr.) 

4 

357 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

6.50 

27 

Jan.  (,aaa  i j , 

4 

11 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

Mar.  report. . 

57  60 

6 

55 

Feb.  (add'l); 
Mar.  report  (cr.) 

10 

73 

Premium;  sup- 
plies (cr.) 

6 

113 

Feb.  (add'l); 

10 

4 

Supplies  (cr.) 

Mar.  report  (cr.j 

10 

212 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.45 

6 

309 

Jan.  (add'l); 

10 

30 

Jan.  (add'l)    .  . 

.90 

Mar.  report  (cr.) 

10 

20 

Jan. -Feb.  (add'l) 

6 

4 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

26.40 

Mar.  report  (cr.) 

6 

429 

Mar.  report; 

10 

87 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

27.00 

Feb.  (add'l)  . 

24.20 

10 

395 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

6 

88 

On  account  .  .  . 

11.00 

10 

360 

Mar.  report  -  .  . 

8.40 

6 

328 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

10 

53 

Feb.  add'l); 

6 

115 

Feb.  (add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 

175.10 

etc.  (cr.) 

10 

168 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

10.20 

6 

190 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

64.80 

10 

106 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

42.40 

6 

111 

Feb.  (add'U; 

10 

276 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

9.10 

Mar.  report  . 

18.80 

10 

359 

Jan.  (add'l); 

9 

413 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

Feb  .report.  .  . 

12.81 

9 

32 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

46.00 

11 

109 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

30.40 

9 

364 

Feb.  reiwrt  (cr.) 

11 

70 

Feb.  (add'l); 

9 

449 

Jan.  report  . .  . 

4.50 

Mar.  report. .  . 

6.30 

9 

57 

Mar.  report  cr.) 

11 

319 

1.95 

9 

93 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

18.90 

11 

184 

Feb.  report  (cr.) 

9 

29 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

51.70 

11 

165 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

9 

326 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.60 

11 

8 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

20.70 

9 

448 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

30.00 

11 

51 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

14.50 

9 

W.N.y.D.C.  Premium' 

3.00 

11 

275 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

9 

397 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

11 

336 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

7.55 

9 

192 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

11 

21 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

11.50 

9 

126 

Feb.-Mar.  re- 

11 

134 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

ports  (cr.) 

11 

281 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

9 

121 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

11 

65 

Jan.  &  Feb. 

9 

116 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

24. 8U 

(add'l)   

1.80 

9 

296 

Jan. -Feb.  (add'l) ; 

11 

72 

.75 

Mar.  report  . 

5.10 

11 

47 

Feb.  (add'l); 

9 

33 

Supplies  (cr.) 

Mar.  report. .  . 

126.00 

9 

104 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

83.20 

11 

132 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

18.65 

ir, 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

11 

81 

Feb.  (add'l); 

9 

166 

Feb.  (add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 

42.50 

Mar.  report.  . 

26.55 

11 

27 

Overpayment 

9 

23 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

13.60 

conv.  assmt. .  . 

3.00 

9 

136 

Jan.  report  . . . 

10.75 

11 

398 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

34.10 
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Mar 

Local 

Amount 

11 

386 

J?  c  U.     ^  d.UU  I  }  J 

iJMar.  report. .  . 

7.20 

479 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

11.80 

158 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

46 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

1  659.80 

12 

475 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

1.55 

12 

22 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

12 

103 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

12.90 

12 

263 

Supplies  (cr.) 

12 

80 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

12 

131 

Feb.  report  . .  . 

4.50 

12 

141 

Jan. -Feb. -Mar. 

reports   

24.45 

12 

295 

Mar.  report 

16.50 

12 

436 

Feb. -Mar.  reports 

8.10 

12 

311 

Feb. -Mar.  reports 

18.20 

12 

102 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

12 

382 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8  40 

1  ^ 

1 

Feb.  (add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 

17.10 

12 

7  4 

Overpayment  . 

8.50 

1 2 

422 

2.85 

1 2 

125 

Feb.   (add'l) ; 

Mar.  report. .  . 

23.70 

12 

78 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

41  70 

1 2 

344 

Mar.  report; 

Jan.   (add'l)  .  . 

5.60 

1 2 

359 

Feb.  tax   

.90 

1 2 

455 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

18.05 

1 3 

238 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

13 

30 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

29.65 

1 3 

374 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

1 3 

213 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

180 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

5  25 

13 

33 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

105  30 

13 

381 

On  account.  .  .  . 

5.55 

1 3 

423 

Feb.  (add'l) ; 

Mar.  report. .  . 

11.70 

13 

232 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

20.80 

1 6 

36 

Premium   

3.00 

1 6 

442 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

4  50 

1 6 

7 

Feb.  (add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 

9.15 

1 6 

481 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

1 6 

34 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

11.70 

1 6 

254 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

5  40 

16 

12 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

19.70 

1 6 

221 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

1.10 

1 6 

144» 

Feb.-Mar.-reports 

35  10 

16 

155 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

23.70 

16 

107 

Mar.  report; 

Feb.  (add'l).. 

24  60 

16 

217 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

6  30 

1 6 

19 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

16.85 

1 6 

205 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

9.05 

1 6 

28 

Feb.  report  . .  . 

38.10 

1 6 

216 

Jan. -Feb.  reports 

5.55 

1 6 

41 

Oct  &  Nov. 

(add'l);  Mar. 

tax  (cr.) 

1 6 

392 

Feb.  (add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 

16  20 

1 6 

147 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

13  50 

1 6 

185 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

16.10 

16 

411 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

5  10 

1 6 

36 

Feb.  (add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 

6.30 

1 6 

250 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

23  65 

1 6 

211 

Feb.  (add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 

5  65 

1 

16 

25 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

^190 

16 

299 

Supplies   

16 

448 

Supplies   

3  40 

16 

74 

68  60 

16 

311 

Back  tax  (cr.) 

16 

68 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

41 

■ 

16 

97 

Jan.  &  Feb.  tax 

(add'l)   

1.80 

16 

220 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

16 

208 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

16 

210 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

4.65 

16 

460 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

Mar.  Local  Amount 


16 

72 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

203.95 

16 

54 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

58.80 

16 

85 

Jan.  report  .  .  . 

37.10 

16 

359 

Jan.  &  Feb.  tax 

(add'l)   

1.80 

16 

379 

Mar.  report;  Jan. 

tax  (add'l)  .  .  . 

32.60 

16 

225 

Jan.  tax  (add'l) ; 

Feb. -Mar.  re- 

ports ( cr. ) 

1 6 

398 

Mar.  tax  (add'l) ; 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

5.90 

16 

14  5 

Jan.  &  Feb.  tax 

(add'l ) ;  Mar. 

report   

17.00 

1  6 

172 

Feb.  report; 

Mar.  tax  .... 

o0.20 

17 

3  94 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

1 7 

31 

Mar.  report;  Feb. 

tax  (add'l)  .  .  . 

15.20 

1 7 

7  9 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

25.70 

17 

2  92 

Mar.  report;  Jan. 

tax  (add'l)  (cr. ) 

17 

18 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

23.40 

17 

73 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

94.70 

1 7 

151 

Dec.  &  Jan.  tax 

(add'l)  ;  Feb. 

report  

26.10 

17 

120 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

24.80 

1 7 

345 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

26.20 

1 7 

439 

Mar.  report  (cr.) 

17 

44 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

17 

181 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

15.20 

1 8 

62 

Mar.  tax  ( add'l ) 

2.10 

1 8 

429 

B.  T.  (cr.) 

18 

108 

Jan.  &  Feb.  tax 

( ada  1 )  ,  Mar. 

report   

2  4.00 

1 8 

234 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

21.90 

1 8 

313 

Feb. -Mar.  reports 

5.90 

18 

215 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

29.10 

1 8 

449 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

18 

434 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

1 8 

222 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

18 

207 

Jan.  tax  (add'l)  ; 

Feb.  report .  .  . 

9.90 

18 

100 

Sept. -Oct. -Nov. - 

Dec. -Jan. -Feb. 

tax  (add'l); 

Mar.  report. .  . 

9-9  -n 

19 

380 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.4d 

19 

260 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

27.20 

1 9 

86 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

1.80 

19 

246 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

19 

224 

Jan.  &  Feb.  tax 

(add'l) ;  Mar. 

3.60 

19 

123 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.25 

20 

388 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

20 

440 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

20 

279 

Mar.  report;  Jan. 

tax    (add'l). .  . 

3.40 

20 

176 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

20 

64 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

^a'a  A 

20 

282 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

20 

299 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

in 

20 

383 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.40 

20 

301 

Mar.  report;  Feb. 

tax    (add'l). .  . 

50  40 

20 

138 

Dec.  report   .  .  . 

6  00 

20 

296 

Mar.  tax  (add'l) 

(cr.) 

20 

263 

Supplies  (cr.) 

20 

114 

Jan.  &  Feb.  tax 

(add'l) ;  Mar. 

92.30 

23 

346 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

22.90 

23 

332 

1.00 

23 

474 

Mar.  report   .  .  . 

11.60 

23 

203 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

23 

232 

3.00 

23 

82 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

Mar 

Local 

Amo  unt 

23 

278 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

52.65 

23 

52 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

23.15 

23 

24 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

39.60 

23 

71 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

44.60 

23 

143 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

40.80 

23 

340 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

11.70 

23 

263 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

27!55 

23 

424 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

2.10 

23 

435 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

23 

262 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

11.80 

23 

97 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

98.50 

23 

51 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

40.55 

23 

88 

Feb.  report;  Jan. 

36.60 

24 

1 

Supplies  (cr.) 

24 

53 

Supplies   

1.00 

24 

422 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

24 

105 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

20.80 

24 

258 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

24 

305 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

24 

243 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

5.80 

24 

66 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

36.00 

25 

244 

On  account   .  .  . 

1  000.00 

2  5 

76 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

25 

252 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

lolso 

25 

122 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

16.40 

25 

96 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

20.70 

25 

99 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

29.70 

25 

228 

On  account   .  .  . 

18.00 

25 

464 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

1.80 

25 

111 

Jan  -Feb  -Mar 

tax  ( add'l )  .  .  . 

2.70 

25 

26 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

23.00 

25 

42 

:Mar.  report  .  .  . 

169.50 

26 

315 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

79.20 

26 

302 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

110 

JIar.  report  .  .  . 

5.80 

26 

197 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

22.90 

26 

Alar,  report  .  .  . 

115.00 

26 

49 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

26 

75 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

31.50 

26 

350 

Mar.  report;  Feb. 

tax    (add'l). .  . 

10.10 

26 

2  3 

Jan  -Feb  -Mar 

tax  ( add'l )  .  .  . 

3.60 

26 

162 

iMar.  report  .  .  . 

67.50 

27 

Mar,  report  .  .  . 

4.00 

27 

287 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

2.90 

27 

406 

Mar.  report  •  .  •  . 

4.65 

27 

230 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

7.70 

30 

171 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

20.75 

30 

332 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

12.70 

30 

161 

Mar  report;  Feb 

tax    (add'l ) . .  . 

6.00 

30 

43 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

13.00 

30 

2  9 

Mar  report;  Feb 

tax    (add'l) . .  . 

46.00 

30 

14 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

24.60 

30 

173 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

19.50 

30 

286 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

36.00 

30 

259 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

10.00 

30 

71 

Mar.   (add'l);  B 

T.  &  reinst. .  . 

39.10 

30 

67 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

52.20 

30 

90 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

30 

431 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

3.70 

30 

202 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

30 

208 

Prem. ,  supplies 

( cr. ) 

30 

401 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

449 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.35 

75 

1.00 

394 

Mar.  tax  (add'l) 

(cr. ) 

30 

83 

Mar.  report;  Feb. 

tax    (add'l). .  . 

11.65 

30 

48 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

5.65 

30 

74 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

902.00 

30 

105 

Supplies  (cr.) 

31 

298 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

38 
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Mar.  Local  Amount 

31     307    Mar.  report  .  .  .  2.70 

31     353     Mar.  report  .  .  .  36.65 
31     181     Supplies  (cr.) 
31     ...  Miscellaneous 

receipts    1.10 

31  7  4  Held  in  escrow 
pending  deci- 
sion   bj-  Gen. 


Mar.  Local  Amount 
President  in  the 
case  of  Geo.  T. 
Moore  vs.  Lo- 
cal 74    125.00 

31     ...     Advertising    ...  543.97 

31      65    Mar.  report  ...  137.00 

31     388    Feb.  tax  (add'l) 
(cr.) 


Mar.  Local 

31      10    Mar.  report 


Amount 
72.20 


31      52  Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 

tax    (add'l)...  3.80 

31     244     On  account  .  .  .  50.00 

31     ...     Transfer  indebt- 
edness ....  641.95 


TOTAL  $12,414.7; 


MARCH  DISBURSEMENTS 


Postage  

'March  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept. 

March  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L  

March  rent   


Refund  on  assessment  by  Local  74  to  R. 
E.  Mosgrove,  9759   


A.  F.  of  L.  convention  proceedings  

Intl.  Labor  News  Service  

The  Distillata  Co.,  March  ice  and  water 
service   

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  March  ac- 
count   

Chase  Morris  Co.,  office  supplies  

Refund  to  H.  J.  Skelley,  15366,  covering 
fine  placed  by  Local  260  and  rescinded 
by  action  of  General  President  

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies.  .  . 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  March  ac- 
count   

Ideal  Sales  Co. 


Central  National 
posit  box  .  .  .  . 


office  supplies  

Bank,  rent  of  safe  de- 


Riehl  Printing  Co.,  local  and  office  sup- 
plies;  March  Lather  

Independent  Towel    Supply    Co.,  March 
service   

National  Advertising  Co.,  mailing  March 
Lather   


il.84 
!3.75 
15.00 

!5.00 

iO.OO 
2.50 

10.00 

5.15 

!2.83 
!8.00 


11 


1.00 
!2.30 

11.49 
7.00 

5.00 

>6.50 

3.15 

3.39 


March 

31    Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  sal- 
ary and  expenses   i 

31     Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer, 

salary  and  expenses  

31    Edw.  N.  Kelley,  organizing,  bal.  Feb.  and 

March   

31    C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizing  

31    J.  B.  Bowen,  organizing  

31    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizing  

31    Leroy  Rapp,  organizing  

31    Office  salaries    1 

31     Miscellaneous  office  expense  

31    Marford  Direct  Mail,  organizers'  reports.  . 
31     Death  claims  for  March: 

Local  216,  Chas.  Stamps,  7037   

74,  Wm.   Ennis,  10416  

33,  Ray  Marion  Phillips,  21407 
65,  John  Hamilton  Bell,  6870.. 
Patrick  McElligott,  22246.. 
John  Cosgrove,  13673   


Local 
Local 
Local 
Local 
Local 
Local 


4( 
46 

46,  John  H.  Brown,  6285, 


Local  100,  David  Lewis,  1284! 


Local 
Local 


32, 


Wm.  Oliver  Hay,  12  69   

Sigmund  Wm.  Zelma,  32569 

Local  455,  Joseph  Richter,  35076  

Local  140,  Oscar  James  Campen,  1534 


825.00 

489.17 
642.50 
807.27 
752.14 
300.97 
040.00 
3JB0 
17.50 

200.00 
200.00 
100.00 
500.00 
300.00 
300.00 
500.00 
200.00 
500.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


TOTAL  $11,236.45 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand  February  27,  1931   $134,204.17 

March  Receipts    12,414.73 


March  Disbursements 


$146,618.90 
11,236.45 


Cash  on  hand  March  31,  1931  $135, 


244  Hyman   Cohen  36004 

244  Dominick  Coppolino  36005 

315  Raymond  Arthur  Dussault 
36006 

4  6  James  Thos.  Bolton  36007 

46  Philip  Jos.  Fisher  36008 

46  Harry  Jos.  Farmer  36009 

46  Wm.  Edw.  Gallagher  36010 

46  Robt.  John  Hughes  36011 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

4  6    James  Daniel  Lanz  36012 
46    Alfred.  Thos.  McClutchy 
36013 

46    Thos.  Jos.  McKeown  36014 
4  6    Thos.  Edw.  Parkinson  36015 
46    Thos.  Aloysius  Patton  36016 
46    Jos.  Schaefer  36017 
46    Edw.  Michael  Waters  36018 
398    James  Wm.  Williamson  36019 


102  Peter  Ayres  36020 

102  Arthur  Wallace  Lounshury 
36021 

225  Wesley  Roy  Smith  36022 

225  George  Wedell  36023 

43  Jos.  Albert  Bostrom  36024 

353  Lloyd  Henry  Urmson  36025 

10  John  Altmann  3602  6 


197  Maynard  Ferris  28859 

315  L.  Desjardins  (Feb.)  21496 

173  J.  M.  Devoe  (Jan.)  31151 

10  J.  J.  Annen  17917 

10  John  Lehn  30732 

81  E.  R.  Wise  (Feb.)  31797 

382  J.  Engel  35271 

374  Wm.  Tolmachoff  (Feb.)  32505 

172  R.  B.  Vance  30512 

172  M.  I.  Masterson  12649 


REINSTATEMENTS 

172  H.  D.  Brakeman  21893 

100  S.  Mazzeo  31927 

100  A.  J.  Mcintosh  18886 

398  L.  C.  Van  Doozer  30232 

100  Jos.  Mancuso   (Feb.)  33343 

100  C.  A.  Turner  8475 

100  G.  J.  Locotelli  26038 

100  S.  Cocivera  23751 

100  E.  F.  Quillen  7104 

100  W.  S.  Daniell  8039 


114  J.  E.  Giesey  17550 

114  C.  Johnson  29197 

114  K.  W.  Landsitrom  29161 

114  L.  G.  Landstrom  33447 

51  A.  W.  Brydges  31145 

422  J.  L.  Carlton  35653 

71  E.  A.  Griffith  5412 

67  H.  E.  Degges  32825 

67  W.  M.  Monahan  23063 
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SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


382 

P.  B.  Dawkins  35270 

65 

John  Sanders  30884 

74 

W. 

W.  Abel  (Feb.)  29174 

33 

G.  H.  Schuchart  (Feb.)  35003 

2 

L.  George  (Oct.)  29109 

74 

W. 

Ascey  (Feb.)  26007 

254 

E.  L.  Chapdelaine  18509 

2 

J.   Bruno   (Oct.)  29648 

74 

J. 

A.  Arquette  (Feb.)  33148 

34 

W.  M.    Cochran  28622 

2 

S.  Paratore  (Oct.)  29234 

74 

F. 

A.  Arquette  (Feb.)  35483 

225 

L.  A.  Jensen  (Feb.)  28796 

190 

C.  A.  Nystrom  (Jan.)  25612 

74 

G. 

L  Brown  (Feb.)  30018 

225 

J.  M.  Kretschmer  (Feb.) 

2 

W.  Bowles  (Jan.)  19 

74 

L. 

H.  Bright  (Feb.)  23438 

33204 

2 

Chas.  Soukup  (Jan.)  9176 

74 

M. 

M.  Briggs  (Feb.)  34831 

225 

A.  D.  Robertson  (Feb.)  34511 

2 

C.  B.  Fears  (Jan.)  20076 

74 

R. 

Chapin  (Feb.)  18970 

225 

S.  H.  Soule  (Feb.)  34513 

2 

J.  H.  Smiley  (Jan.)  9772 

74 

N. 

P.  Cote  (Feb.)  26082 

225 

F.  G.    Spitzer    (Feb.)  34512 

53 

G.  M.  Glasgow  (Feb.)  2240 

74 

F. 

Defenbaugh  (Feb.)  29377 

225 

W.  Spitzer  (Feb.)  35370 

106 

B.  P.  Heydenrick  35454 

74 

J. 

B.  Doaglas   (Feb.)  32590 

68 

E.  H.  Barth  (Feb.)  22720 

8 

J.  F.  Baugham  33582 

74 

L. 

S.  Domzalski  (Feb.)  26133 

54 

H.  E.  Ayers  27081 

102 

F.  K.  Aichele  (Jan.)  1715 

74 

R. 

J.  Forgue   (Feb.)  23874 

72 

E.  Arsenault   (Feb.)  18013 

102 

A.  Aichele   (Jan.)  32191 

74 

R. 

E.  Faber  (Feb.)  34878 

72 

R.  E.  Dumphy  (Feb.)  7235 

102 

J.  Altshule  (Jan.)  27670 

74 

C. 

A.  Gorr  (Feb.)  29316 

72 

D.  M.  Mack  (Feb.)  31727 

102 

S.  Nutile  (Jan.)  32324 

74 

L. 

S.  Hill  (Feb.)  28435 

72 

W.  J.  Monahan  (Feb.)  30187 

102 

L.  Rubens  (Jan.)  32198 

74 

R. 

H.  Hill   (Feb.)  32048 

72 

J.  J.  Mulhern  (Feb.)  17002 

102 

W.  Szimmath  (Jan.)  17383 

74 

E. 

W.  Jensen  (Feb.)  21955 

345 

W.  B.  Harris  (Feb.)  20641 

102 

G.  Unglaub  (Jan.)  29524 

74 

P. 

C.  Johnson  (Feb.)  28246 

222 

Fred.  Van  Valkenburg  23829 

103 

H.  W.  Cummings  (Feb.) 

74 

W 

C.  Kenedy  (Feb.)  13948 

222 

W.  A.  Gray  9422 

32481 

74 

E. 

F.  Klammer  (Feb.)  8413 

215 

J.  H.  Englase  (Feb.)  31958 

103 

C.  S.  Frey   (Feb.)  1827 

74 

A. 

LeBlanc  (Feb.)  6606 

215 

S.  Garitta  (Feb.)  24597 

103 

J.  A.  Gunn  (Feb.)  29369 

74 

C. 

Linthicum   (Feb.)  29281 

313 

J.  W.  Barnes  (Dec.)  32308 

141 

W.  C.  Patterson  (Jan.)  31602 

74 

B. 

J.  Miller  (Feb.)  27197 

138 

0.  H.  Cannell    (Dec.)  34746 

90 

L.  H.  Carter  11595 

74 

G. 

H.  McFadden  (Feb.)  26837 

143 

J.  Van  Ginghoven  29806 

67 

F.  E.  Grafton  24265 

74 

K. 

K.  McKee  (Feb.)  28626 

140 

H.  M.  Sutton  (Nov.)  25712 

67 

J.  J.  Darcy  28587 

74 

P. 

McPhillips  (Feb.)  29743 

88 

J.  Carlisle   (Jan.)  26744 

65 

E.  J.  Nagard  24214 

74 

J. 

J.  Neal  (Feb.)  25822 

42 

J.  A.  Fernandez  (Feb.)  30726 

65 

W.  A.  West  32743 

74 

E. 

A.  Olson  (Feb.)  23721 

42 

C.  Keelin  (Feb.)  10028 

65 

M.  Mackinnon  26172 

74 

E. 

A.  Patrick  (Feb.)  22635 

99 

W.  S.  Staples  3258 

10 

F.  N.  Siekert  (Feb.)  28929 

74 

E. 

A.  Peatross  (Feb.)  29390 

49 

M.  Crowley  2937  3 

74 

J.  R.  Anderson  16031 

74 

L. 

N.  Quint  (Feb.)  33965 

172 

J.  G.  Lopez  30588 

74 

A.  Violet  29221 

74 

J. 

Rosinski  (Feb.)  17503 

172 

J.  W.  Blake  35968 

74 

C.   E.   Ruddick  34168 

74 

C. 

F.  Rankin  (Feb.)  7347 

172 

J.  V.  Blake  35981 

74 

F.  L.  Ramski  32339 

74 

T. 

P.   Richards   (Feb.)  32050 

65 

Louis  Borel   (Jan.)  7643 

74 

C.  W.  T.  Johnson  9343 

74 

E. 

E.  Robertson  (Feb.)  30345 

65 

A.  L.  Johnston  (Jan.)  10  635 

74 

T.  W.  BiTt  9543 

74 

J. 

P.  Russell  (Feb.)  29220 

65 

J.  W.  Wright  (Jan.)  18926 

74 

Ben  Darmofalskl  32124 

74 

H. 

F.  Wells   (Feb.)  20589 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

2 

Tony  Traviglia    (Oct.  Ren.) 

102 

E.  J.  Wilkinson  (Jan.  Ren.) 

474 

J. 

M.  Ruiz   (Feb.)  34784 

21298 

35396 

73 

S. 

Baldwin   (Feb.)  22514 

2 

M.  Nicolosi  (Nov.)  19308 

205 

J.  F.  Esterday  (Feb.)  34747 

74 

H. 

E.  Shumaker  (Ren.)  32786 

2 

M.  Foresta,  (May  '30)  31302 

107 

R.  D.  Gray  (Feb.)  33446 

74 

F. 

H.  Martin  (Ren.)  26169 

106 

L.  B.  Mulford  (Ren.)  17532 

107 

L.  Kuznicki   (Feb.)  32988 

74 

J. 

Colbeck   (Feb.)  5991 

109 

J.  A.  McGuire  (Feb.)  35474 

411 

C.  W.  Hertzog  28853 

353 

J. 

Vitale  (Jan.)  24397 

46 

J.  Bedell  (Feb.  Ren.)  8031 

100 

J.  Dioguardia   (Feb.  Ren.) 

74 

L. 

Rizek  (Ren.)  28678 

46 

G..  Yockel  (Feb.  Ren.)  26990 

32719 

74 

W 

J.  Martewicz  (Jan.)  34243 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

406 

Lorenzo  Raiche  (Feb.)  32980 

100 

S.  Piemonte  28645 

67 

L. 

J.  DeCarlo  2  6902 

27 

Ralph  Loback  15448 

100 

A.  Giogianni  (Feb.)  28636 

2 

M. 

Foresta  31302 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

173 

G.  Paternite  (Feb.)  29214 

162 

Michael  Ford   (Sept.)  8040 

100 

J. 

Mancuso  (Feb.)  33343 

116 

Jos.  Supchack  (Feb.)  13176 

127 

T.  M.  Hawks   (Feb.)  13008 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

121 

W.  A.  Swift  (Feb.)  15960 

64 

W.  J.  Hacker  26166 

74 

G. 

Vanderleest  (Feb.)  21438 

46 

G.  S.  Cook  (Feb.)  6305 

74 

John  Hector  13916 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

67 

L.  De  Carlo  23973 

FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

379 

R.  E.  Howard  35420,  $100.00 

172 

A.  W.  Seefeldt  7992,  $25.00 

7 

Fred.  Wilson  22830,  $100.00 

379 

A.  D.  Connor  31840,  $95.00 

64 

F.  N.  Schaefer  1969,  $25.00 

26 

A. 

L.  Mitchell  24402,  $100.00 

379 

A.  D.  Connor  31840,  $5.00 

142 

Frank  Main  359  8,  $50.00 

26 

G. 

D.  Brooks  24716,  $100.00 

379 

C.  N.  Hoaglin  30547,  $95.00 

142 

G.  J.   Chandanait  27  965, 

26 

H. 

W.  Kelley  14299,  $100.00 

379 

C.  N.  Hoaglin  30547,  $5.00 

$100.00 

26 

G. 

L.  Etenburn  27852, 

73 

Leo  Amann   9047,  $100.00 

142 

F.  J.  Cormier  32776,  $100.00 

$100.00 

298 

H.  E.  Alms  11973,  $100.00 

142 

Dennis  Burns  28203,  $100.00 

246 

Francis  Prlve  33335,  $5.00 

172 

R.  E.  Scheerz  21460,  $25.00 

142 

J.  J.  Leaver  31115,  $100.00 

246 

Francis  Prive  33335,  $50.00 

172 

S.  L.  Greenwalt  23476  $25.00 

142 

Paul  Burns  31116,  $100.00 

246 

Henry  Prive  33336,  $5.00 

172 

S.  L.  Greenwalt  23476,  $5.00 

7 

Sam.  Earl  26997,  $50.00 

246 

Henry  Prive  33336,  $50.00 
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246  A.  A.  Prive,  Sr.  18546,  $5.00 

246  A.  A.  Prive,  Sr.  18546,  $50.00 

246  Edw.  Cox  33338,  $5.00 

246  Edw.   Cox  33338,  $50.00 

246  A.  A.  Prive  Jr.  33337,  $100.00 

122  H.  R.  Straight  12654,  $30.00 

Int'l.  C.  A.  SeT\-  22596,  $100.00 

315  J.  E.  Boutin  17780,  $100.00 


67  S.  Saffran  26293,  $13.20 

72  H.  J.  Tingley  7357,  $50.00 

72  H.  J.  Tingley  7357,  $10.00 

67  John  Wende  26404,  $100.00 

63  J.  O.  Crowe   26681,  $100.00 

63  J.  L.  Tinsley  25332,  $100.00 

63  H.  L.  Catlett  25333,  $100.00 


165  W.  M.  Cochran  28622,  $50.00 

165  W.  M.  Cochran  28622,  $5.00 

51  C.  C.  Lorenz  33357,  $10.00 

379  L.  G.  Cottrell  18431,  $95.00 

379  L.  G.  Cottrell  18431,  $5.00 

379  E.  C.  Weston  29757,  $95.00 

379  E.  C.  Weston  29757,  $5.00 


Local  Age 

411    Floyd  Taylor  Bridges   18 

5    Edwin   A.   Radcliffe   18 


APPRENTICES 

Local  Age 
10     Earl  Henry  Brasch   16 


Local 

353     Howard  D.  Smith. 


Age 
.  16 


APPRENTICE  CARD  REVOKED 

3  6    John  Sheppard,  Jr. 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

315     J.  E.  Boutin  17780 


AMALGAMATED 

334  Salem,  Wisconsin,  and  Local 
Union  No.  99,  Lynn,  Mass., 
will  be  known  as  Local 
Union  No.  99,  Lynn,  Mass. 


LOCAL  UNIONS 

448  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Local 
Union  No.  32,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  will  be  known  as  Local 
Union  No.  32,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


From  To 

1  Hugh  Hemphill  35508.... 350 

1     M.  A.  Purdon  29783    30 

4  -  J.  E.  Ferguson  21917....  2 

4    F.  A.  Kline  29132    350 

4     C.  J.  Adkins  25681    350 

4    J.  B.  Adkins  22437   350 

4  G.  H.  Lang  17696    10 

5  John  Lenihan  536  181 

5     Harry   Kiff    19936   181 

5    Jule   Block    16489    181 

5  Harry  Beaumont  10440...  181 

10    N.  A.  Heins  29192    74 

10     M.   E.  Downen  26437    74 

10     J.   R.   Loobv  18857    74 

10    Chas.  Schmidt  14513   388 

10    John  Smolarz  28604   388 

14  Geo.  Conwav  29830    151 

15  H.  M.  Durell  17620   151 

15    A.  M.  Fishel  3021   151 

15    Wilbur  Jones   35127    151 

19     C.  A.  Jaynes  30113   74 

19  Al.   Shearer  15831    74 

20  W.  P.  Edwards  21048....  74 

20     H.  W.   Seal  27801    299 

25     H.  A.  Carter  28777    72 

25  Roland  Lavellev  34237... 296 

25    L.  H.  Stone  13446   296 

25    Jos.  Xickolar  18962    296 

27    O.  V.   Cusey  19520    132 

27    L.   G.   Bisdorf  27665    185 

27  O.  T.  Nightingale  33846..  140 

28  Geo.  Hughes  24030   74 

28    D.  D.  Hughes  24560    74 

28    A.   Schaumburg  10489   74 

28     B.  R.  Louden  24104    120 

28    Jos.  Lang  30634   120 

28     B.  H.  Goodall  26901    76 

28     O.  D.  Goodall  32744    76 

28    E.  W.  Smith  19593  298 

28    G.  C.  Kemery  13308  298 

28    C.  A.  Conley  33563   429 

28    John  Drees  33515    2 

28  Wm.  Striefender  23719...  2 

28    L.  D.  Wilson  19738    2 

28     C.  Nirmaier  20260   2 

30  M.  A.  Purdon  29783   47 

31  Al.  G.  Walls  770   72 

31  Homer  Green  7849   79 

32  E.  W.  Geering   18915   51 
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From  To 

32  W.  J.  Pfeiffer  24188    166 

33  E.  O.  Westlund  29489....  232 

39     E.  H    Cawthen  19514   39 

42     H.  M.  Stafford  23387   398 

42     C.  A.  Medean  7924  252 

42    L.  A.  Howard  34467    65 

42     H.  V.  Johnson   30052    65 

42  W.  H.  Highnight  27664..  140 

42     Ivan   Buck    30419   140 

42  A.  G.  Bellefontaine  6284...  88 

42  W.  H.  Wallace  35363....  65 

42     Ray  Soncini  26741   65 

46  H.  G.  Reed  21871   79 

47  Ira  Hoffer  13322    74 

47  Larry  Lenihan   31763....  28 

47     H.  H.  Tingley  26879    211 

47     Frank  Willett  15628    298 

47    Floyd  Oman   28371    190 

47  J.   C.   Farrington   1957...  10 

47     R.  Rapp   19383   10 

52     P.  W.   Casey  28452    120 

52  George    McGrail    28798... 166 

53  John  Fitzpatrick  3430....  29 

53     Paul  Hinkle  29527   29 

53     Wm.    Rose   17968   292 

53     J.  B.  Ortelli  35540    87 

53  Fillmore  Zellers  20306...  401 

53     L.   M.  Carroll  25389   382 

53     Paul  Donohue   12364   401 

55     Leon  Honea  26162    62 

62    N.  L.  Prince  25385    262 

64  J.   B.   Springer   32941....  262 

65  Frank  Adiego  27375  278 

66  Guy   Muir   17428    53 

66  W.   L.   Morgan   19374....  53 

66    Wm.   Lotsey   8410   53 

66     Wm.    Quig    11906    53 

66    Walter  Laing  13378    53 

66     J.   Tutt  13264    53 

66    John  McSorley   20776    53 

68     R.  A.  Githens  31051   49 

68     L.  A.  Reed  11726    49 

68     C.  F.  Towne  20774    49 

68     E.  L.  Githens  23875    49 

68    J.  E.  Ready  19083   49 

68    J.  W.  Hall  2034  140 

68     R.  R.  Pavne  29020    228 

68     A.  E.  Snell  14186    328 

71     D.   Donley  33549    2 


From  To 

71  A.  D.  Grubb  25522    298 

71  G.  J.  Breckenridge  8991.. 292 

71  Earl  Houser  33659   292 

71  J.  E.  Miller  33945    1 

72  Luke  Carney  783    386 

72  A.  E.  Hallsworth  14389..  79 

72  W.  B.  Hurder  29451    316 

73  E.  O.  Barker  834    259 

73  O.   L.  Springer  33483....  262 

74  J.   R.   Looby  18857    10 

74  G.   P.   Wagner   19881    10 

74  M.  B.  Ball  29117   10 

74  N.  A.   Heins  29192    10 

74  F.  Patrick,  Jr.   5524    55 

74  Eli   Duhaine   17029    10 

74  R.  Oman  33000    74 

74  J.  Guthrie  21293   394 

74  W.  Schellsmidt  21121  258 

74  M.   E.   Downen   26437    10 

74  J.  A.  Allen  22707    10 

75  Nicholas  Sterner  18988... 292 

76  Wm.  Sanders  25781    2 

76  G.  W.  Grace  2210   298 

76  O.  D.  Goodall  32744   298 

76  B.  H.  Goodall  26901    298 

78  L.   Boucher   13331    215 

81  W.  E.  Killingbeck  26157.. 252 

.  85  Jos.   McHenry   33822    116 

87  Chas.   Nichols  8409    53 

87  Dan.   McKerrocker  28756.429 

87  J.  B.   Ortelli  35540   401 

87  Ray  Ritz  27715   401 

88  G.  J.  DeRungs  16636    65 

88  L.  A.   Fleitz   23535    65 

88  G.  E.  Miller  17572    66 

88  Wm.   Young   4145   65 

88  A.  W.  Thorne  10337   122 

88  Martin  Earhart  11004....  66 

88  E.    Connolly    26856   65 

88  H.  Schumacher  1881   65 

88  John   Pelat    16843    65 

88  John  Caton  31979    66 

97  Paul  Dunn  32475   225 

97  Ben  Cohen  9907    97 

97  H.   Weller   31828   423 

97  Chas.    Hart   16785    423 

97  Gene  Lepard  4099   315 

97  Mel.    Borland    16800    315 

98  R.  L.  Lewis  35016   42 
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From  To 

98  F.   J.   Ewers   18636    302 

99  F.  W.  Walls  6433    72 

99  Herbert  Parlee  17774....  334 

100     Jolin   Lentine    32999    100 

100     W.  H.  Finkel   34732    100 

102  Francis  LaCroix  3308.... 250 

102  Stewart  Malloy  35455....  345 

106  Chris   Dougherty   21986. ..250 

110  F.  R.  Lowder  30078    36 

111  F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193...  5 

111     Fred    Fox    33102    115 

111  F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193... Ill 

113     E.  E.  Brown  8881    185 

113     Paul   Snyder   30767    161 

113     Geo.  English  30081    39 

113    W.  J.  Costine  28659    113 

115  H.  C.   Schuztman  25553..  158 

120  E.   R.   Johnson   17740.... 151 

120  Walter  Barbury  16196...  151 

120  Archie  Heistand  30659... 151 

120     Rodger  Smart  34238    151 

120     Geo.   Larson   28389   151 

122     W.  Gould  6896    65 

122     C.   E.   Whitney  995    83 

122  Thos.   Coleman   13860....  63 

122    Earl   Hedricks   2  4043   G.', 

127     Ed.  Story   34234    -i'^ 

132     A.   D.  Hill  2844!)  313 

136  Frank  Van  Riper  -14907..    'J  1 

136     S.  R.  Faulkner  li8934    2G 

136     L.  A.  Porter  21867    328 

136     Guy   Rankin    29673    328 

140     T.  L.  McKnight  17214    230 

140     W.  C.  Lyday  33876    230 

140  V.  R.   Rodgers   23922.... 311 

140     J.   E.   Hostler   30663    140 

144     Phil  Block  3  3018    65 

144     H.  H.  Beau  4539    65 

144     Byron    Gill    13428    65 

144  Wm.  G.  .Martin  15129....  65 

161  Richard  Pierce  29378.... 136 

161     L.  A.  Porter  21867    136 

161     Guy    Rankins    29673    136 

161     A.  A.   Scott  8882    136 

180     Geo.   Koons   19435    422 

180     Frank   Street   24756   422 

180  Perl   Eckerd    34470    181 

181  Walter  Miller  842  3    5 

181     Fred  Johnston   9  252    5 

181     Glen   Mentzer   7778   54 

185     C.  L.  Wasmer  33914    230 

185     E.  L.  Bright  15936    27 

190     Oscar  C.  Tuff  12186  190 

192     C.  R.  Balluff  7130  197 

192     Jesse   Miller   29232    197 

202  F.  W.  Wiseheart   10251..  70 

203  B.  P.  Summers  35628....  228 

209    J.  C.  Wallace  17198   10 

211  E.  D.  Beackley  29208....  350 

211  H.   H.   Tingley   26879....  47 

215  Wm.  Flansbury  16359....  78 

221     C.  Ramer  35564    207 


From  To 

224     G.  G.  Dudley  18874    230 

224     W.    L.    Aker   7615    230 

224     D.  L.   Evans  20926    140 

224    W.  H.  Lester  35609    140 

224     G.  E.  Rabb  34115  140 

224  C.  W.  Lantz  31902    140 

225  Paul    Dunn    32475    74 

227  J.  J.   Barrand  2477    422 

228  L.   E.   Byam   28982    140 

228     D.  R.  Bundy  24762    357 

230  Riohard    Groves    24231... 311 

230     J.   Kerwin   9432    74 

230     Bert  VanVoast  14345  140 

232     Mike  Lentz   9871    10 

234     L.   S.   White   23399    262 

234     J.  L.  Henrey  25245    62 

260  W.   E.   Bradway  6626....  252 

262     C.  J.  Harmon  31007    234 

262  R.   H.    Burnette   29066...  41 

262  F.  N.  Liner  18648    41 

263  H.  M.  Durell  17620    15 

263     Wilbur   Jones   35127    15 

268     Wm.  L.  Lossius  33486    65 

275  P.  A.  Papenfus  32273....  2 

275     Chas.  Murray   15365    47 

275     T.  R.  'Moore  35484    47 

275  H.    Forsgren    14052    47 

276  Ora   Sly  12635    115 

27S  Tom  Humphrey  16938  ...  .  65 

278  A.  J.  McKernan  12987...  65 

279  L.  B.  Snodgrass  20373...  185 
286  P.  Leibrock,  Sr.  14801...  100 

292     y.   J.  Porter  18284    340 

295     R.   M.  Florine  12408    298 

295     A.  J.  Sloll  20419    74 

295  Ricliard  Hasshaw  17076..  74 

295  M.   A.   Ference   30322.... 298 

295     Louis  Rodier  17359    298 

295    J.  Nirmaier  5547    2 

295     H.   L.  Steele   8465    2 

295     Clyde   Smith   11528    301 

295     E.  F.  Bosser  5008    33 

2  95     Harry  Miller  29337   1 

295     E.   R.  Grutab  18111  298 

301     R.   L.   Houser   25425    26 

301     E.   R.   Jones   17171  230 

301     O.  L.  Freed  13166  140 

301  J.  W.  McDowell  21489...  140 

315     W.  P.  Goudie  718   72 

315  Ed.  Vanderhooff  24091... 166 

319     Irving   Hillis   32712    422 

328     Frank  Welch   18941   190 

328     A.   E.   Conrad   15142  190 

328     A.  E.  Snell   14186   68 

328  Norman  Nordstrom  29129.190 

328     Clifford   Hall    9703  190 

328     E.  C.  Conrad  15142    328 

334     Chas.    Gray   5267    99 

334  Wm.  E.  Christie  7489....  99 

334    J.  W.  Carter  10437    99 

334  Aug.   St.   Pierre   11411...  99 

334    Jas.  Dupray  15894    99 


From  To 

334     Robt.   Cass  15994    99 

334  Edwin  Marstens   16027...  99 

334  Arthur  Gadbois  16477....  99 

334     Earl   Conrad   16826    99 

334  Herbert  Parlee  17774....  99 

334     Ralph  Morin  25548    99 

334     Wm.   Bernier   29342    99 

334  Rudolph   Gadbois   31285..  99 

334     R.   Belanger   34774   99 

3  34     Kenneth   Ober   34616   99 

350     Sid  Arkley  14553    190 

357     J.   S.  Jones   22673    311 

357     Marvin   Marks   5441   140 

360     N.   E.   Poole   35298    145 

360     Edwin  Dunn   33980    145 

364  H.   C.  Henderson   32939.. 424 

364     T.  D.  Cranflll  21206    424 

379     C.  C.  LaBelle  344887   122 

382  Geo.   C.    Myers   32397   401 

383  Arthur  Carlson  27033....  5 

388     C.   H.    Schmidt   14513   10 

388     John   Smolarz   28604   10 

388  J.   W.   Fitzgerald   2483...  299 

3  92     Fred  DePerua  33  9  24    14 

392     R.    R.    Shepler    31595    166 

394     D.  C.  Ash  worth  135  80    81 

394     J.  J.  Moreland  8540    398 

394     J.  C.  Moreland  1482  2   398 

398     H.   M.  Stafford   23  387    42 

398     R.   S.   Long  19961    474 

401     Geo.  C.  Myers  32897    382 

401     Paul   Donohue   12364   53 

406  Lorenzo  Raiche  32980....  315 

411     J.   C.  Reynolds  31707    88 

411     R.  H.  Newman  16347    83 

411  Alex    Lazarwich    10981...  65 

411     R.  E.  Gatliff   13043    65 

411     W.    L.    Fox   31692    65 

413     Fred  Blodgett  2870    125 

419     D.  R.  Welch  32757    11 

419     P.  N.  Liner  18648    262 

422  Ray  F.  Venton  33156.... 181 

422  Dick    Gushing   26506    181 

122     .1.    L.   Carlton   35653    422 

12:;     L.   P.   Carrier  34153    315 

4  2;',     Leo   Murphy   34724    315 

423  Clovis  Desjardins  16124.. 315 

424  T.  D.  Cranflll   21206    364 

429     C.  A.  Conley  33563    120 

435  P.  E.  Simmons  35078....  65 

435  J.  B.  Little  33222    65 

436  C.  J.  Hickey  33734    121 

440     F.  L.  Roberts  23332    42 

440  B.   A.   Rodgers  24872....  42 

440  P.  E.  Morrison  32333....  42 

440  Thos.  L.  Johnson  33407.. 252 

443    W.  J.  McCall  414  263 

443     H.  L.  Griffin  31695   395 

448     Michael  Salva  24006    52 

448  Edward  Elwood   28812...  52 

460     Amos  Parkin   33994   379 

460     C.  R.  French  14285    122 


Prevailing  Rate  of  Wage  Law 


^HE  following  law  provides  that  the  prevailing- 
rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  in  the  construction, 
alteration  and  repair  of  any  public  buildings  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  every  contract  in  excess 
of  $5,000  in  amount,  to  which  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  party,  which  requires 
or  involves  the  employment  of  laborers  or  mechan- 


ics in  the  construction,  alteration,  and  or  repair  of 
any  pubhc  buildings  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  within  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  contain  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
rate  of  wage  for  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor  on 
the  public  buildings  covered  by  the  contract  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for 
w^ork  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  city,  town,  village. 
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MONEY 


REMITTED  TO 
TRANSFER 


LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

On  Account  Of 

197 

$  7.50 

192 

C.  R.  Balluff  7130 

197 

7.50 

192 

J.  Miller  292  3  2 

383 

4.00 

5 

A.  Carlson   270  33 

315 

2.00 

423 

L.  Oesjardins  21496 

315 

3.00 

97 

M.  J.  Borland  16800 

315 

3.00 

97 

Jean  Lepard  4099 

65 

4.00 

42 

R.  G.  Soncini  26741 

65 

7.00 

88 

L.  Berry  142  67 

65 

3.50 

88 

John  Caton  31979 

65 

1.00 

122 

H.  E.  Hedrick  2  4043 

65 

6.00 

144 

W.  G.  Martin  1512  9 

65 

4.00 

144 

F.  Laskey  1374  9 

65 

2.25 

208 

O.  C.  Cornell  30539 

65 

9.00 

300 

A.  J.  Lundberg  9187 

401 

2.00 

53 

F.  Zellers  20306 

401 

3.50 

53 

H.  W.  Shankweiler  203 

67 

8.00 

244 

Wm.   Kap'lone  12451 

10 

2.25 

47 

J.  C.  Farrington  1957 

10 

6.50 

47 

R.  R.  Rapp  19383 

10 

4.25 

74 

J.  R.  Looby  18857 

10 

8.50 

74 

G.  P.  Wagner  19881 

10 

8.50 

74 

N.  A.  Heins  29192 

7 

16.00 

234 

L.  S.  White  2  3399 

7 

10.00 

234 

E.  L.  Barrett  22076 

262 

14.00 

41 

F.  N.  Liner  18648 

262 

3.00 

419 

F.  N.  Liner  1864  8 

11 

3.00 

419 

D.  R.  Welch  32757 

9 

7.00 

108 

T.  F.  Doherty  18410 

448 

3.00 

51 

F.  W.  Coughlin  24268 

121 

2.00 

436 

C.  J.  Hickey  33734 

116 

5.00 

85 

J.  McHenry  33822 

IS"- 

2.00 

263 

H.  M.  Durell  17620 

15 

2.00 

263 

W.  M.  Jones  35127 

140 

5.50 

224 

W.  Lantz  31902 

140 

3.00 

230 

B.  Van  Voast  14345 

140 

2.00 

301 

J.  McDowell  21489 

140 

1.50 

311 

H.  D.  Parker  12337 

1  4  0 

3.00 

26 

H.  E.  Stevens  3191 

140 

2.25 

74 

H.  E.  Stevens  3191 

10 

12.50 

388 

John  Lehn  30732 

2.00 

132 

H.  H.  Hill  24624 

3.00 

132 

Jos.  Woods  2  95  43 

30 

2.00 

1 

M.  A.  Purdon  29783 

87 

2.00 

53 

J.  B.  Ortilli  35540 

360 

25.50 

5 

Al.  Graham  33393 

70 

3.00 

202 

F.  W.  Wiseheart  10251 

46 

10.00 

73 

A.  W.  Belcher  6869 

382 

3.00 

401 

G.  C.  Myers  32397 

78 

13.00 

215 

E.  R.  Jensen  16433 

180 

1.25 

319 

C.  W.  Redmond  19182 

423 

3.00 

'97 

C.  A.  Hart  16785 

7 

10.60 

234 

L.  S.  White  23399 

34 

4.25 

74 

H.  R.  Kerwin  27969 

72 

3.00 

2  5 

H   A   Carter  28777 

79 

4.00 

46 

H.  G.  Reed  21871 

73 

3.00 

132 

K.  C.  Stroup  34982 

120 

2.50 

52 

P.  W.  Casey  28452 

345 

3.00 

315 

J.  H.  Derham  3  43  68 

345 

2.00 

30 

J.  H.  Derham  34368 

181 

6.00 

M.  Dye  16575 

108 

18.00 

33 

H.  R.  Henderson  20243 

108 

4.00 

429 

H.  R.  Henderson  20243 

100 

7.75 

32 

J.  Winters  7294 

299 

8.00 

299 

Harry  Horn  16070 

299 

8.00 

388 

J    W    Fitzgerald   2  4  83 

299 

1.50 

354 

J.  W.  Fitzgerald  2483 

299 

12.00 

20 

H.  W.  Seal  27801 

301 

4.00 

295 

PiIvyIo    <imifh    1  1  t;  9  S 

wiJUC     OlillLil      X  ±  O  ^  o 

3.00 

296 

R.  J.  LaVallev  3  4  237 

474 

5.50 

398 

R.  S.  I^ng  19961 

474 

3.00 

26 

R.  S.  Lon.g  19961 

474 

2.00 

379 

E.  C.  Calhoun  21432 

I'TS 

4.25 

398 

F.  H.  Smith  35528 

1.5.00 

398 

L.  L.  Fisher  7538 

M'l 

2.00 

292 

J.  B.  Johnson  18380 

6.00 

364 

H.  C.  Henderson  32  93  9 

262 

16.50 

64 

J.  B.  Springer  32941 

13.50 

73 

0.  L.  Springer  33483 

15.00 

62 

N.  L.  Prince  25385 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

On  Account  Of 

262 

4.00 

234 

T  ,           W  Vi  i  t  o    9  "J  ■?  Q  Q 

XJ.     O.      VV  lllLe  iCtOOVU 

88 

7.00 

411 

88 

4.00 

411 

422 

2.10 

383 

J.  O.  Remmers  35656 

76 

5.00 

28 

B.  H.  Goodall  26901 

76 

5.00 

28 

252 

12.00 

42 

P      A     MArlf^Qn  7Q94 

252 

12.00 

42 

F.  E.  Bradway  31408 

252 

8.00 

42 

T     T,      Tn>inc,r\Ti    Q  Q  il  H  7 
X.   xj.   JUlliliyUli   o  o  t  U  * 

252 

4.00 

440 

X.   'xj.    j  uiixxauu    o  o    u  i 

252 

3.00 

260 

VJt^'U.     vv  .    'IVXctJ'     X     o  ^  o 

122 

3.00 

434 

XV.  yj.  j*jneb  o^uu  ( 

122 

8.50 

88 

VV.    xxiulue  ivoo* 

122 

5.00 

398 

158 

3.00 

115 

XX.         oi^xxu LZiXxxctn  citjtHyo 

26 

2.00 

8 

T     T     AnrlrowG  ^4.Q11 

O.     O.     AXXUXt;W  &     o  t  i7  X  X 

42 

2.50 

440 

A.  F.  S'herman  32  64  7 

42 

3.50 

398 

M      M     CJtQffnvrl  9'?'?87 

XTL.     .VX.     OtdXXUltl  itOOOl 

42 

2.50 

440 

P.  E.  Morrison  32333 

42 

2.50 

440 

R     A     T?np-f>ro  94R79 

42 

5.00 

98 

XV.    X-J.    XjtJWXS    o  0  W  J.  D 

5 

4.00 

181 

W     V.      Miillor  849'? 

VV  .     Jli.      J.VXXXXC1  0*1^0 

23 

7.50 

286 

AntnTlir^    PavrHlloiVr^    1  81  4^ 

4 1 

23.40 

234 

S.  Byrd  20763 

115 

3.00 

276 

Ora  Sly  12635 

394 

5.00 

73 

M.  H.  Matthiesen  24203 

18 

2.00 

292 

x?  .   ±\,    urUijEjXXXdll    X  1  a  ^  o 

474 

5.00 

398 

R           T.nnp-   1  QQfil 

XV.     O.     X.iUlXg     J.  iJ  iJ  D  X 

230 

5.00 

140 

P    W    T.vHnv  '?'?S7fi 

230 

2.00 

301 

E.  R.  Jones  17171 

230 

3.50 

224 

W.  L.  Aker  7615 

161 

6.00 

113 

C.  L.  Snyder  30767 

161 

6.00 

115 

E.  W.  Baldwin  18143 

C.  S.  Snyder  25218 

386 

5.00 

100 

A.  Jos.  Benoit  72  4  4 

386 

5.00 

100 

E.  Cormier  337  93 

71 

10.00 

28 

E.  A.  Griffith  5  412 

74 

5.00 

10 

N.  A.  Heins  29192 

298 

2.00 

2'95 

M.  A.  Fereuce  30322 

65 

5.00 

SS 

G.  J.  Derungs  16636 

10 

16.25 

74 

M.  B.  Ball  29117 

10 

2.00 

388 

C.  H.  Schmidt  14513 

10 

2.00 

388 

John  Smolarz  2  8604 

or  other  civil  division  of  the  State  in  which  the 
pubHc  buildings  are  located,  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  if  the  public  buildings  are  located  there, 
and  a  further  provision  that  in  case  any  dispute 
arises  as  to  what  are  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages 
for  work  of  a  similar  nature  applicable  to  the  con- 
tract which  can  not  be  adjusted  by  the  contracting 
officer,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  determination  and  his  decision 
thereon  shall  be  conclusive  on  all  parties  to  the 
contract:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  national  emer- 
gency the  President  is  authorized  to  suspend  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
after  its  passage  but  shall  not  affect  any  contract 
then  existing  or  any  contract  that  may  thereafter 
be  entered  into  pursuant  to  invitations  for  bids  that 
are  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
Act. 

"Approved  March  3,  1931." 

This  Act  becomes  effective  April  2,  1931. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  ot  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President- — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395,  431  and 
443.    Chas.  J.  Case,  Room  302,  Este  Bldg.,  128  E.  7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302.  353,  379.  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsnune,  R.  No.  1,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  392  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  .'".17  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  5,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  20'9,  222,  259,  287,  336,  378  and  446.     Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  2  24,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  :;i,  72,  79.  90.  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets   quarterly.    47    Hanover   St.,    Boston,    Mass.     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  259  and  287.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
305  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2nd  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380,  414  and  438.    Lige  Pearce,  205  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  46,  100,  244  and  308-  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Robert  B.  Hall,  66  Easton  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 


Charter  and  Outfit  $15  00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal    4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Membership  Books,  small    1.00 

Membership  Book  Clasp    1.2  5 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book   -35 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)  50 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)  50 

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinstatement  Receipts  35 

Constitutions,  each   15 


SUPPLIES 


Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Manuals   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamps   -50 

Ink  Pad  25 

Transfer,  per  pad  50 

Statement  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Arreara,ge  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pa«es   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     900  pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  4  25.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Fhone  Kenmore  05  2  2-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Plasterers' 
Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712 
Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  10  32  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich.— Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718  Wood- 

ward Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.,  7  to  9  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  4:00  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  every  Sat.,  4  p.  m.,  1809%  4th  Ave.  N.  D.  B. 
Allen,  8104  5th  Ave.,  N.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Phone, 
9-6595. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C— Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.     Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
.  Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.    Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Eagles'   Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree  Ave.  Phone, 
43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Harry 

Davis,  B.  A.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  Laurelhurst 
Rd.,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Phone,  Glenwood  5103-J. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Market  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed., 
Lab.  Tem.    Geo.  Kettler,  717  E.  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

22  Muncie,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  302 

So.  Walnut  St.    Roht.  W.  Dunn,  715  Neely  Ave. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  Noble  6188. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.    L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 

ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 
2  5  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.    L.  A.  Mcquin,  B.  A., 

14(1  Orchard  St.     Wm.  H.  Dion.  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 

I'Uoun,  4-6020. 
2  6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

•".16  W.  California  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tups..  7:30 

II.  m.    O.  Joues,  1612  W.  32d  St. 
- ;  Kan  sas   City,   Mo. — Meets   Ist  and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Trir;  ,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.    Ex  -        -  ■  ry 

T"'ri   5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.    F    ooii          ,  „033 

>  •.••cod  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  'i  jbo. 


28  Youngstown,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

3171/2  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 

29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat-,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  2584-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.  W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 
Harrison  37521. 

36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.  Chas.  Wyre,  107 
E.  Glenn  Ave.,  Peoria  Hts.,  Peoria,  111. 

3  9  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room 
9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  25%  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.    D.  C.  Plake,  2811  S.  Main  St. 

41  Asheville,  N.  C. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  8  p.  m.,  C. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall.    C.  A.  Burnette,  117  Ashland  Ave. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
0.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S.  Harlan 
Ave. 

46  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73rd  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3rd 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs. 
Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield 
7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpent- 

ers' Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920 
Tappan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays,  B.  A.,  301  W.  Liberty 
St.    Home  phone  Jackson  8102. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.    E.  M.  Loucks,  452  3rd  St. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.     Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  2013  E. 
Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  No.  12th  St. 
Phone,  Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.   Ex.  Bd.  meets 

2d  and  4th  Fri.,  5  p.  m.  and  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7 
p.  m.,  414  Lab.  Tern.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor 
Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30  p.  m., 

Memphis  Lab.  Tern.,  565  Beale  St.     E.  W.  Brink- 
meyer,  1084  Kney  St. 
57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

5  9  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Prince 

Hall,  520  W.  State  St.  Geo.  W.  Manley,  1338  King 
Rd. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  J.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  HI. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,     Calif.  —  Meets     1st    and     3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
hill  9189. 

6  6  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  MacDonough,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Fairview  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St.    Phone,  Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave.  H. 
J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3.  Elmer 
L.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  3552  W.  66th  St. 

75  Baltimore,  Md.- — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa- — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — 'Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,   8  p.  m.. 

Lab  Tem.,  62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E. 
Boudreau,  172  Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  flSIo.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mohray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Ceh.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Plumbers' 
and  Electricians'  Hall.  B.  F.  Hawthorne,  1408  "L" 
St.    Tel.,  dial  22213. 

8  4  Superior.  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lai).  Hall.  Ed.  Lund. 
1908  Lam  born  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.    John  McGarry,  753  Ogden  St. 

86  Pittsburg,  Kans. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  4201/2  No.  Bdwy.  J.  L.  Garrison,  103  E. 
Adams  St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,    87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concern  St.  Alexander  Adams,  16  Chase  St.,  Meth- 
uen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon-,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167  Church 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert  Dear- 
love,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

98  Stockton,  Calif. — Meets  2d   Mon.,  122  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

99  Lynn,  iMass. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Thurs.  nights  each 

mo.,  520  Washington  St.,  Lahor  Tem.  F.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, 149  Broad  St.,  Suits  No.  10.  Phone,  Jackson 
2313. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon.  eve.  W. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  Phone  Market  2-6918.  John  J. 
Vohden,  Jr.,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone 
Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,  111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  315 
W.  14th  PI.    Phone,  658-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash- — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  112  Michigan  St.,  N.  W.  Roswell 
Vanderhoff,  115'9  Third  St.,  N.  W.    Phone,  84917. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab- 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  No-  '9.  Box 
1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose  Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1007%  J  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — ^^Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  7  27  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.,  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,    la. — Meets    2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  T.  A.  Parsons,  1858  N.  13th  St. 
East. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues-,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Chas.  V. 
Grant,  196  Lakeview  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.     Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Men.,  Lab.  Tern.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246  1/2  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  107  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  Room 

526,  Centre  St.  Herbert  L.  Jones,  472  W.  Union  St., 
E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  John  E.  Budd,  248  Beecher 
Ave.    Tel.  61945-R. 

126  Canton,  Ohio — Meets  Mon.  at   307   Market  Ave.,  S. 

John  H.  Mumaw,  2512  Landscape  N.  W. 

126  Canton,  Ohio — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.    C.  J. 

Chinn.  1105  Rosyln  Ave.,  N.  W. 

127  El   Paso,   Texas. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Mon.,    221  S. 

Oregon  St.,  Advocate  Bldg.  D.  L.  Northington,  1119 
No.  El  Paso  St. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  "Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  Act.  Sec,  628  W.  Church  St. 
136 -Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd.,  7 
p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Thurs..  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.     Percy  Wilson,  R.  R.  No.   2,  Box  27. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass.— Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.     F.  E.  Bundy,  1447  North  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets   1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m-, 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  2  7  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.   J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  3151  Market  St. 
Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658 
21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St.  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A.  Wes- 
ley, 229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
We.st  Kildonan.  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab-  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

Young,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  2d   and    4th   Fri.,    8    p.  m.. 

Carpenters'  Hall,   1012 14    So.  Tacoma  Ave.     C.  J. 
Lantz,  502  9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Nebr- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

E.  E.  Payne,  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs..  36  Ber- 

gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 


165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-, 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hav,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone,  6-6599. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg..  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.  H.  J.  Skelley,  Fin.  Sec, 
333  E.  19th  St. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.    James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 
176  Pittsfield,    Mass. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Electri- 
cians' Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.     F.  M. 
Olsted,  940  Holes  Rd.     Phone  1932-W.K. 

180  Lansing,  Mich. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,  417%  N. 

Washington  Ave.  Woody  Hall,  117  Moores  River 
Drive. 

181  Ann   Arbor,   Mich. — J.   B.    Cochran,   1033  Parkwood 

Ave.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem. 

1503  Market  St.  P.  F.  Tucker,  100  Valley  View 
Ave.,  Pleasanton,  Wheelin.g,  W.  Va.  Phone,  Woods- 
dale  595-R. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,   7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  K.  R.  King,  1230  Bitting  Ave. 
190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Thurs..  614  First  Ave.  Xo.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and 
4th  Fri..  614  First  Ave..  No,,  Mpls.,  Minn.  Tel.  Ge. 
2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544  44th  Ave.,  So.,  Mpls., 
Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff,  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A.  Sweet,  1923 
33rd  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  3151/2   Boonville  Ave.     Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 
205  Edmonton,   Alta.,   Canada. — Meets   2d   and   4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey,  245  6  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno.  Nevada. — ^^Meets  2d  Thurs..  2  p.  m..  2  Rock  St. 

Frank  Mahoney,  Sec.  P.  T.,  11  Water  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1717^/2  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  514  W.  Spruce  St. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets    3d    Fri.,  Trade  Council 

Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

216  Mobile,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Good  Samari- 

tan's Hall,  Dearborn  St.  bet.  Dauphin  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Sts-    Wilson  Henderson,  703  Elmira  St. 
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217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada — T.  H.  Baird,   105   9th  Ave., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel,  R.  4,  Box  350.  Tel.,  Val- 
entine 22014. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  C.  Thompson,  6912  S.  Sheri- 
dan Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  4th  fir.  Tuloma  Bldg.,  Second  and  Cheyenne 
Sts.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  Federal  Drive. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.  W.  M.  B.  Thiehoff.  1104  N. 
11th  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y. — Meets  Fri.,  8  p.  m., 

Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sackman  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw.  J.  Anglim,  3402 
Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m-.  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  Sec,  1098  Watermans  Ave. 
Phone  28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  Mon- 

tana Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri-City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave.  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave. 
R.  No.  4,  care  of  G.  M.  Pruitt. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.     C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th 
St.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 
Hall.  J.  A.  Brogan,  514  E.  Santa  Inez.  Phone,  San 
Mateo  325-R. 


279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.     E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5- 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  So.  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 

St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard  Place,  Coscob,  Conn. 
Phone,  Green  2772. 

287  Staunton,  111. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  City  Hall,  Gillespie, 

111.     Wm.  Corbett,  219  West  Oak  St.,  Gillespie,  111. 
292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.     E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  34. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,  1701  State  St. 
Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

29  6  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 
Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dleton.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  1718  S.  12th  St.  Chas. 
Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629  S.  10th  St.    Phone  4368-J. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  Rl,  Box  8-F. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Lawr- 
ence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

307  Boulder,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  Room  9,  Boulder  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  John  B. 
Aumick,  R-1,  Box  16. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y.— Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.;  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y.— Meets    2d   and   4th    Tues.,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  515  E.  22d  St. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  8th  and 
Walnut  St.,  Printers'  Hall.  E.  V.  McCabe,  10  Mary 
St.    Phone,  2495  Black. 

315  Montreal,  Quebec. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Monu- 
ment National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  128  Milton  St.,  Phone  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  2131/2  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  901  Randall  Blvd. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Vet- 
erans' Hall,  Douglas  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster 
Dr.,  Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

336  Quincv.  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 
H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  16th  St. 

315  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 
Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33rd  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  202 
H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry  Singles,  B.  A.,  28  Hard- 
ing Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

348  Manchester,  N.  H. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  at  21  Winter  St. 
Edw.  Cox,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  8,  Reeds  Ferry,  N.  H. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thiirs.,  Carr 

Bldg.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D. 
Tilton,  2123  7th  St. 

351  St.    Catherines,    Ont.,    Canada. — Meets    2d    and  4th 

Tues.,  Lab.  Tern.    Frank  Boston,  Gen.  Del. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  C.  H.  Ken- 
yon,  1924  11th  St.    Phone,  29169. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd,  Box  91.  Res.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave. 
Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  last  Wed.,  A.  O.  F.  Hall, 

118  Dundas  St.     Sam  Miller,  863  Adelaide  St. 
364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed-,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 
Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 
374  Phoenix,  Ariz.- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 

3d  Ave.    L.  W.  Brenner,  1214  E.  Portland. 
378.  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.    Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 

physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Ortega  St.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas 
St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

381  Kokomo,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m., 

1025  So.  Elizabeth  St.  J.  W.  Dotson,  1025  S.  Eliza- 
beth St. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.     A.    G.    Bigelow,    Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 
386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.    B.   A.   Barrenger,   886-A  Main  St., 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.    C.  L.  Williams,  407  N.  Fremon'. 

395  Warren,    Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,    31 N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

397  Helena,  Mont. — Meets   1st   and   3d  Sun.,  Lab-  Hall. 

Marion  F.  Williams,  721  Broadway. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 

Hall,  134%  >}o.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  7221/2  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 
St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 
'■  "   Pslo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  House. 
.T.  Kelley,  326  Sherman  St.,  Box  663,  Mayfield. 
'  - :f     Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 


413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont. — Meets  1st  Wed.     Ovila  Allen,  23  Du- 

rocher  St.,  Eastview. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  CranfiU,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

431  Mansfield,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  210  E.  Third 
St.  J.  F.  McLarnan,  401  N.  Sandusky  St.,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Sun..  1  p.  m..  Painters' 

Hall,  517  Louisiana  Ave.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

436  Janesville,  Wis.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  13  So. 

Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettinger,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1320  N.  Wash- 
ington St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2nd  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor.  Ont..   Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,   Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d   Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.    W.  C.  Chappell.  P.  O.  Box 
286,  Brilliant,  O. 
446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

44  9  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 

Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets   2d  Mon.,   8   p.  m.. 

Lab.  Tem.,  Gardneia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  ,W.  Johnson,  422  Harvard  Blvd.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen.  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p.  m.. 

Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

475  San  Angelo,  Texas. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.  J.  B. 

Wright,  Box  1362,  Big  Springs,  Texas. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  47  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 
and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  Box  416,  414  W. 
7th  St. 


No  Equal 

In  the  Acid  Test  of  Use 


The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  rates  metal  lath  parti- 
tions second  only  to  reinforced  concrete — and  above  all  others 
in  resistance  to  earthquake  and  explosion  shocks. 

This  is  ample  proof  that  the  combination  of  plaster  with  a 
steel  reinforcing  which  provides  a  100  percent  mechanical  key 
and  bond  (such  as  metal  lath)  has  no  equal  in  the  acid  test 
of  use. 

You  can  safely  recommend  steel  reinforced  Better  Plastering 
on  metal  lath  for  that  extra  quality  which  the  owner  pays  for 
and  expects  to  get. 

Moreover,  no  other  craft  can  take  a  metal  lath  job  away  from 
you.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  yards  of  partitions  going  up  in 
your  locality  which  a  lather  never  touches. 

In  telling  owners,  architects  and  contractors  about  the  advan- 
tages of  Better  Plastering  on  metal  lath  and  2-inch  solid  parti- 
tions, you  are  not  only  doing  a  helpful  thing  for  the  construction 
industry — but  promoting  your  own  craft  in  particular. 

If  you  will  but  make  a  concentrated  effort,  lathing  and  plaster- 
ing can  be  once  more  restored  to  their  old  position  of  importance 
and,  at  the  same  time,  employment  conditions  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
In  which  are  cooperating: 

Berger  Manufacturing  Company  Canton,  Ohio 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies  Wheeling,  W.  \  a. 

Kalman  Steel  Company  Chicago,  111. 

Milcor  Steel  Company  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Penn  Metal  Company  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Truscon  Steel  Company  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Metal  Lath  For  Better  Pustering 


BI-FLAX 


The  photograph  below  shows  the 
simple  and  efficient  method  of 
applying  Bi-Flax  to  comers. 


Now—Flax-li-num  Insulation 
Installed  by  the  Lather 


application  of  i-inch  Bi-Flax  to  suspended  ceiling.  University 
of  Rochester — Sibley  Library — Rochester,  N.Y.  July  igjo.  Architects,  Gordon 
&  Kaelber — Contractor,  A,  W.  Hopeman  &Sons  Co.  Lather,  Chas.  L.  Wilson 


A  OR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  building 
industry,  real  insulation  is  installed  by  lathers.  When 
you  apply  Bi-Flax  you  are  putting  in  Flax-li-num 
insulation  —  accepted  as  the  standard  of  insulating 
materials  for  over  twenty  years.  Before  the  development 
of  Bi-Flax,  insulating  plaster  base  materials  supplying 
both  insulation  and  structural  strength  sacrificed  a  pro- 
portion of  their  insulating  value. 

There  is  no  insulating  substi- 
tute for  a  material  that  functions 
solely  as  insulation.  In  Bi-Flax 
nothing  is  sacrificed.  The  high 
insulating  value  of  Flax-li-num  is 
combined  with  the  plaster  base 
efficiency  of  flat  expanded  painted 
metal  lath  and  the  Flax-li-num 
functions  as  insulation  alone. 

When  Bi-Flax  is  specified,  it 
means  Flax-li-num  insulation  — 


and  a  lather  applies  it.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
know  about  Bi-Flax  and  to  be  sure  Bi-Flax  will  go  in  on 
the  job.  It  means  more  work  for  you  and  increased 
profit  on  each  job. 

You  be  the  judge.  Sign  the  attached  coupon  and 
get  a  sample  of  Bi-Flax.  Examine  it  and  see  how 
this  new  material  will  help  you  and  your  trade. 


BI-FLAX 

The  Onlit  Material  of  It's  Kind 


I  1 

FLAX-LI-NUM  INSULATING  CO. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Please  send  for  i 
sample  of  Bi-Flax. 


inspection 
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No.  140 

CALIFORNIA 


HEAD 


Patented  Sept.  8,  1925 


Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 
Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

L.   A.   SAYRE  CO. 

334  Mulberry  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


MABK 


W-O-I  Concrete  Nafls 

FOR  CORNER  BEADS 


Pat.  No. 
1660142 

Look  for  Registered  Trade  Mark  on  the  Nail  Head 
Special  2%  Lbs.  Corner  Bead  Nails,  including  Punch, 
$1.00  Prepaid 
Average  Number  Nails  Per  Pound  300. 

One  Punch  FREE 
  with  10  a  Lb.  order. 

W-O-I  Magnetized  Punch 
Use  W-O-I   Magnetized   Punch   for   starting  W-O-I 
Corner  Bead  Nails  into  hard  concrete. 

3345  N.  Lincoln  St. 
Chicago,  ni. 


W-O-I  Products  Co. 


\'///  >Li^TTHEWS  TIE  WIRE 

T||    Matthews  Con- 
3    Crete  Stub  Nails 
lengths 

^  18  Ga.  Gal.    Cut  2S 

WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  June  7,  1907 
215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  METAL  PRODUCTS  FOR 
METAL  LATHING 
Corner,  base,  bull  nose  beads,  etc.    3"  and  6"  clip, 
galvanized  wire,  staples,  nails,  crimped  furring,  hot 
and  cold  rolled  channels,  metal  lath,  tee  iron  flats 
and  pencil  rods. 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  Weight  12  pounds.    Fully  guaranteed.    Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 

tied.  Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  1%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  Delivered — U.  S.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  $21.00;  Rocky  Mountains  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Shipments,    $20.60;    Basis    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1545-49    Temple   Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 


Protect  Your 
Standing 
in  the 
Funeral 
Ben  fit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 


THE  LATHER 


Conceived  in  The  Amer.  Fed.  of  Labor 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 
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The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 

Progress  During  1930 


Income  for  the  year  _  $  813,887.32 

Claims  paid  during  the  year   480,536.40 

ASSETS— December  31,  1930 

United  States  Government  Bonds   200,788.00 

Other  Bonds   401,110.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans  (Improved  City  Property)   334,800.00 

Cash   76,923.43 

Other  Assets   54,486.80 

Total  Admitted  Assets  $1,068,108.23 

LIABILITIES 

Policy  Reserves  $  224,818.00 

Claim  Reserves   _.   55,160.69 

Reserves  for  Taxes.  ..   13,000.00 

Other  Liabilities   5,632.87 

Capital  $37,5,000.00 

Surplus   394,496.67 

Sui-plus  to  Policyholders   769,496.67 

Total  -  -   $1,068,108.23 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

Individual  Policies   $  5,315.778.00 

Group  Policies   43,056,550.00 

Total  $48,372,328.00 

Increase  in  Assets  during  the  year  $  178,827.24 

Increase  in  Surplus  during  the  year   82,624.68 

Increase  in  Insurance  in  force   3,880,178.00 

For  information  regarding  Individual  or  Group  Insurance,  write 
NOW  to 
Matthew  Woll,  President 

THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Non-Profit  Making  Corporation 
All  Policies  participating 


THE  LATHER 


These  metal  arches  are  easily 
quickly  ereaed  o'ver  any  type  of  lath. 
Provide  perfect  curves  economically. 


Modern  trends  in  residence  and  apart- 
ment construction  fa-uor  plastered  arched 
openings  because  of  their  architectural 
beauty  and  the  economies  they  afford.  Red 
Top  Metal  Arches  pro-uide  a  unit  plaster 
base  for  all  types  of  arched  openings 
that  is  easy  to  erect  over  all  types  of  lath. 


Ready-formed  plastering  arches 
that  provide  perfect  curves 


A  Message  to  Lathers  from  the 
United  States  Gj^psum  Company 


HERE  is  a  quick,  easy  way  for  lathers 
to  provide  perfect  curves  for  plas- 
tered arched  doorways  and  other  open- 
ings. These  Red  Top  Metal  Arches, 
manufactured  by  the  United  States  Gyp- 
sum Company,  save  time  and  material 
and  assure  plastered  arches  that  are 
absolutely  symetrical. 

Lathers  find  Red  Top  Metal  Arches 
far  less  expensive  and  more  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  than  built-in- place 
arches.  They  eliminate  two  difficult 
operations — the  construction  T  T  (J^ 
of  curved  wooden  forms  and  VA^v-* 




the  forming  of  corner  bead  around 
curves.  Patched  metal  lath  work  between 
beads  is  also  eliminated. 

Red  Top  Metal  Arches  are  easily  and 
quickly  installed  over  any  type  of  lath 
—metal  lath,  gypsum  lath,  insulating  lath 
and  wood  lath.  You  nail  them  to  the 
rough  bucks  over  the  lath  and  in  one  oper- 
ation the  plastering  base  and  the  corner 
bead  are  in  place,  ready  for  the  plasterer. 

These  metal  arches  are -supplied  in 
six  sizes  which  can  be  adapted  to  fit 
practically  all  types  of  standard  doorway 
openings.  The  units  of  the  true  quarter- 
turn  circles,  gothic  and  elliptic  designs 
may  also  be  arranged  in  interesting  com- 
binations to  meet  architectural  require- 
ments when  necessary. 


Other  USG  Metal  Lath  Products 

There  is  a  Red  Top  Metal  Lath  and  Lathing 
Accessory  to  meet  every  building  requirement. 
Some  of  the  standard  types  of  metal  lath  follow: 

Red  Top  Diamond  Mesh  Lath 

Red  Top  Self-Furring  Lath 

Red  Top  Flat  Rib  Lath 

Red  Top  3/8"  Rib  Lath 

Red  Top  Sheet  Lath 

Red  Top  Stucco  Mesh 
Metal  Lath  Accessories  include  :  Corner 
beads  of  all  types,  Cold  Rolled  Channels, 
Cornerite  and  Strip  Lath,  Base  Screeds,  etc. 
Innerwall  Furring  Brackets,  Economy  Stucco 
Furring  Nails,  Attachment  Clips,  Tie  Wire, 
Rods,  etc. 

For  further  information  on  Red  Top 
Metal  Arches,  or  on  any  other  RedTop 
Metal  Lath  Product,  please  get  in  touch 
with  your  USG  dealer.  Or  write  to  us. 
United  States  Gypsum  Company,  Dept. 
465,  300  West  Adams  St. ,  Chicago,  III. 


RED  TOP  METAL  ARCHES 


o  o 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  to- 
gether with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All 
decisions  of  the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in 
the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each 
memher  of  the  Council  has  voted. 

R.  E.  Caster,  30103;  W.  F.  Dunn,  23017;  Fred  Dunn, 
30,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  2 

The  two  Dunn  brothers  and  Brother  R.  E.  Caster 
appealed  to  the  General  President  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Local  Union  No.  2  in  placing  a  fine  of  $100.00 
against  each  of  them  on  the  charge  of  violating 
Section  92  of  the  Local's  Constitution.  After  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  as  presented 
by  both  sides  in  this  controversy,  the  General  Presi- 
dent found  the  appellants  guilty  of  the  charges  upon 
which  they  were  fined,  but  believing  the  penalty  ex- 
cessive ordered  it  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $25.00. 

 0  

Joe  Bruno,  29648;  Leo  George,  29109,  Versus  Local 
Union  No.  2 

Brother  Bruno  and  Brother  Leo  George  appealed 
against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  2  in  placing  a 
fine  of  $100.00  against  each  of  them  on  the  charge 
of  violating  Section  55  of  the  Local  Union's  Consti- 
tution. After  carefully  considering  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides,  the  General  President 
found  the  appellants  guilty  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred, but  believing  the  fine  to  be  excessive  under 
the  circumstances,  ordered  it  reduced  to  the  sum 
of  $50.00. 

 o  

Ernest  Anthony,  22915,  and  Sidney  Byrd,  20753, 
Versus  Local  Union  No.  7 

Brothers  Anthony  and  Byrd  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  7  in  placing  a  fine  of 


$100.00  against  them  on  the  charge  of  violating 
Section  80  of  the  L.  L  U.  Constitution  and  a  part  of 
the  Local  Union's  laws.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  as 
presented  by  both  sides,  found  these  brothers  guilty 
of  the  charges  preferred,  but  believing  the  fine  ex- 
cessive under  the  circumstances,  ordered  said  pen- 
alty reduced  to  the  sum  of  $50.00. 

 0  

G.  A.  Bergini,  29368,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  106 

Brother  Bergini  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  106  in  placing  against  him  fines  in 
the  amounts  of  $5.00  and  $100.00,  for  not  obtaining 
a  permit  from  the  local  union  to  solicit  work  and 
for  working  on  unfair  jobs  with  non-union  men. 
After  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  as 
presented  by  both  sides,  the  General  President 
found  the  appellant  guilty  of  the  charges,  but  under 
the  circumstances  found  the  penalty  applied  exces- 
sive and  therefore  reduced  the  total  fines  as  placed 
to  the  sum  of  $55.00. 

 0  

E.  R.  Jensen,  16433,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  215 

Brother  Jensen  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  215  in  placing  a  fine  of  $50.00 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  164 
of  the  L.  L  U.  constitution  and  Article  10  of  the 
Local  Trade  Rules.  The  General  President,  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  as  pre- 
sented by  both  sides,  found  the  brother  guilty,  but 
believing  the  penalty  of  $50.00  unfair,  ordered  the 
same  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $25.00. 
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%  N.  Wells,  9687,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  250 

brother  Wells  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  250  in  placing  a  fine  of  $25.00 
against  him,  for  the  alleged  violation  of  Section  163 
International  Constitution.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, sustained  the  action  of  the  Local  Union  in 
this  matter. 

 0  

Chas.  O'Donnen,  23823,  and  F.  J.  Leibrock,  Jr., 
14802,  Vei-sus  Local  Union  No.  286 

Brothers  O'Donnell  and  Leibrock  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  286  in  placing  a  fine 
of  $50.00  against  each  of  them  on  the  charge  of 
their  soliciting  in  that  local  union's  territory  with- 
out a  card,  and  further,  in  their  refusing  to  stop 
working  when  ordered  to  do  so;  the  former  being 
in  violation  of  Section  1  of  Article  XH  of  the  local 
union's  by-laws.  The  General  President,  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  as  presented  by 
both  sides  in  this  controversy,  found  these  brothers 
guilty  of  the  charges  preferred,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances believed  the  penalty  too  severe  and 
therefore  ordered  the  same  reduced  to  the  sum  of 
$25.00. 

 o  

Appeal  of  Local  Union  No.  439,  Re:  Automatic  sus- 
pensions placed  against  that  Local  Union 
and  its  membei-ship  under  date  of 
January  15,  1929 
On  the  protest  of  Local  Union  No.  439  affecting 
that  local  union  and  the  standing  and  records  of  the 
following  named  brothers,  the  General  President 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  suspension 
which  was  registered  against  these  members  under 
date  of  January  15,  1929,  and  whose  reinstatement 
appeared  in  the  April,  1929  issue  of  The  Lather, 
and  found  said  suspension  to  have  been  brought 
about  through  the  action  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  local  union  at  that  time,  in  absconding  with 
the  funds  of  the  local  union  and  in  failing  to  remit 
tax  on  these  members  to  Headquarters: 

Leo  H.  Kloske,  23965 
Percy  Frith,  28370 
Wm.  L.  Hall,  14167 
Wm.  Stevenson,  15686 
Harvey  Dawson,  4004 
Ernest  Tuck,  14174 
The  General  President  therefore  ordered  the  sus- 
pension against  these  members  and  the  local  union 
removed  from  the  records. 

 0  

L.  C.  Brown,  14490,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  313 
Brother  Brown  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  313  in  placing  a  fine  of  $5.00 
against  him  for  failure  to  comply  with  Section  133 


International  Constitution.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  this  case,  found  the  brother  not  guilty  and 
subsequently  the  action  of  the  local  union  unjust 
and  illegal.  The  fine  of  $5.00  was  therefore  re- 
scinded. 

 0  

Wm.  J.  Pfeiffer,  24188,  Versus  The  Western  New 
York  District  Council  of  Lathers 

Brother  Pfeiffer  appealed  against  the  action  of 
the  above  named  Council  in  placing  two  fines  of 
$5.00  each  against  him,  on  the  charge  of  working 
overtime  without  securing  a  permit  from  his  local 
union  to  do  so,  and  of  allowing  a  laborer  to  assist 
him  in  erecting  some  work.  The  General  President, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides  (the  local  union  whose  laws 
were  violated,  the  District  Council  and  the  appel- 
lant) found  the  brother  not  guilty  of  the  first  charge 
mentioned  herein  and  penalty  incurred  under  this 
charge  was  lifted;  the  General  President  however, 
found  the  appellant  guilty  of  the  latter  charge,  and 
therefore  sustained  the  penalty  covering  that  viola- 
tion. 

 0  

Richard  Summers,  30636  (Contr.)  and  S.  R.  Sum- 
mers, 28447,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  64 

Brothers  Summers  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  64  in  placing  fines  of  $100.00  and 
$25.00  respectively  against  them,  the  former  being 
placed  against  Contractor  Summers  on  the  charge 
of  using  the  tools  of  the  trade  and  the  latter  against 
Brother  S.  R.  Summers  on  the  charge  of  not  com- 
ing off  the  job  of  Contractor  Summers  when  or- 
dered to  do  so.  The  General  President,  after  care- 
fully considering  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  sides,  found  these  fines  to  be  unjust  under  the 
circumstances  surrounding  similar  cases  in  the  past, 
in  that  locality,  and  therefore  ordered  the  fines 
rescinded,  with  the  understanding  that  the  practice 
pursued  in  the  past  by  solicitors  from  St.  Loui3,  of 
using  the  tools  and  soliciting  work  in  other  territor- 
ies or  jurisdictions  than  Local  Union  No.  73's,  be 
discontinued. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  64,  Versus  Decision  of  General 
President  on  Foregoing  Case 
Local  Union  No.  64,  believing  the  Decision  of  the 
General  President  to  be  unfair,  appealed  against  the 
same  to  the  International  Executive  Council,  which 
body  voted  by  a  vote  of  five  to  two,  TO  SUSTAIN 
the  General  President's  decision,  the  two  voting  TO 
SUSTAIN  THE  LOCAL  UNION'S  Appeal  were 
First  Vice  President  Geo.  T.  Moore  and  Sixth  Vice 
President  Edw.  L.  McKnight. 
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International  Officers  Confer  With  President  Hoover 


International  Officers  that  conferred  with  President  Hoover  regarding  the  keeping  of  the  promises  of  the  Conference 
of  industrial  leaders,  pledging  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  wages.  The  above  Committee  reading  from  left  to 
right:  John  J.  Hynes,  President,  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Union;  Arthur  M.  Huddell,  President,  Engineers' 
International  Union;  Wm.  J.  McSorley,  President,  Lathers'  International  Union;  Secretary  Wm.  J.  Spencer,  Building 
Trades  Department,  A.  F.  of  L. ;  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  N.  Doak;  M.  J.  McDonough,  President  of  the  Building  Trades 
Department,  A.  F.  of  L.;  L.  P.  Lindelof,  President,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  &  Paperhangers;  John  J.  Donlin, 
Editor  of  The  Plasterer;  P.  J.  Morrin,  President  of  the  Bridge  Structural  Iron  Workers;  M.  J.  Colleran,  President  of  the 
Operating  Plasterers'  &  Cement  Finishers'  International  Union. 


'pHIS  Committee  took  occasion  to  thank  President 
Hoover  and  the  heads  of  his  department  for 
their  co-operation  and  support  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Prevailing  Wage  Bill,  which 
was  enacted  by  the  recent  session  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Hoover.  President  Hoover  as- 
sured the  Committee  that  his  entire  administration 
was  in  full  accord  with  the  sentiments  as  expressed 
by  the  Committee  of  International  Officers  in  ref- 
erence to  being  opposed  to  any  reductions  in  wages. 

The  following  LETTER  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Department  at  a  recent  Conference  held 
between  the  International  Officers  and  President 
Hoover : 

"April  30,  1931. 

Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir: 

Your  thoughtful  attention  is  herewith  called  to  a  move- 
ment which  has  been  agitated  for  some  considerable  time 
among  the  contracting  interests  of  the  building  industry 
throughout  our  country  to  reduce  wages.  This  is  espe- 
cially true,  both  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  organized 
labor  movement  and  those  passively  in  accord  with  us. 


notwithstanding  the  belief  that  the  contracting  interests 
attendant  upon  the  conference  called  by  you  during  the 
winter,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  wage  reductions, 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  contracting  interests  gen- 
erally. 

In  the  recent  past,  there  has  been  a  growing  agitation 
for  a  reduction  in  wages  and  a  movement  to  achieve  this 
end  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  some  few  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  country;  more  recently  extending  to 
such  important  centers  as  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  Houston,  Texas;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where 
the  movement  has  become  quite  pronounced.  So  much 
so  that  a  series  of  strikes  has  resulted  which,  added  to  the 
great  unemployment  problem,  has  dislocated  business  to  a 
most  annoying  extent. 

It  is  needless  perhaps  to  add  that  should  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  contractors  in  the  cities  named,  be  but 
superficially  successful,  the  movement  would  extend  to 
other  centers  of  industry,  with  a  consequent  enlargement 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  now  confronted  and 
at  a  time  when  there  is  evidence  of  a  revival  in  building 
construction  throughout  the  country.  To  tie  up  the  work 
by  a  series  of  strikes  or  lockouts  will  completely  offset  the 
value  to  be  derived  in  the  industrial  field  by  a  renewal  of 
former  activities  throughout  the  building  industry,  and  it 
is  in  view  of  this  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Department  at  present  in  session  at  general 
Headquarters  in  Washington  has  deemed  it  advisable  to 
draw  the  subject  to  your  attention  in  the  hope  that  some 
steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fruition  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, whether  its  espousal  be  either  sinister  or  misguided 
in  character. 

In  order  to  rehabilitate  business  conditions  in  general, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  public  must  not  be  impaired. 
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Quite  the  contrary,  every  avenue  that  will  lead  to  a  flow 
of  commerce  must  needs  be  opened  up  in  order  to  permit 
the  free  exchange  of  our  circulating  medium  through  all 
walks  of  life.  A  justifiable  expenditure  of  either  private 
or  public  moneys  at  this  time  will  do  more  to  augment 
business  interests  throughout  the  country  than  any  method 
so  far  proposed.  To  reduce  wages,  however,  is  not  a  cor- 
rective in  any  sense  of  the  word  and  will  undeniably  lead 
to  still  further  distress  among  our  already  overburdened 
working  men. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  our  people  that  proper  steps  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  movement  intended  by 
those  sponsoring  it  to  bring  about  a  universal  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  workers  of  the  building  industry  by  a  general 
wage  reduction. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  M.  J.  McDONOUGH, 

President 
ARTHUR  M.  HUDDELL, 

First  Vice  President, 
JOHN  J.  HYNES, 

Second  Vice  President, 
L.  P.  LINDELOF, 

Third  Vice  President, 
P.  J.  MORRIN, 

Fourth  Vice  President, 
WM.  J.  McSORLEY, 

Fifth  Vice  President, 
WM.  J.  SPENCER, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Building  Trades  Department 

A.  F.  of  L." 

 O  

WANTED— A  BUSINESS  AGENT 

One  who  is  capable  of  creating  jobs  for  the  mem- 
bership when  there  are  none  to  be  had.  He  must 
be  especially  fitted  to  have  a  job  ready  for  a  mem- 
ber when  he  reports  out  of  work.  He  must  have 
ability  to  defend  himself  on  all  occasions  physically 
and  otherwise.  Applicant  must  have  influence  to 
get  all  members  out  of  trouble  at  all  times.  He 
must  have  sufficient  real  estate  unincumbered  so  as 
to  be  in  a  position  to  sign  personal  bonds.  He  should 
also  have  sufficient  ready  cash  to  insure  the  mem- 
bership small  loans,  meals,  street  car  fare,  lodging, 
cash  checks,  etc.  He  must  furnish  his  own  car  and 
a  telephone  in  his  home  and  he  must  be  available 
to  the  membership  at  all  times.  He  must  keep  him- 
self posted  so  as  to  know  where  every  member  can 
be  located  on  a  minute's  notice. 

He  must  also  be  capable  of  defending  a  member 
before  all  employers  when  discharged  for  a  good 
cause  and  force  employers  to  maintain  men  in  em- 
ployment. He  must  be  able  to  collect  all  wages  for 
members  which  conscientious  sci"uples  forbid  indi- 
viduals to  ask  for  themselves.  When  sending  mem- 
bers to  a  job  he  should  have  sufficient  vision  to  give 
member  correct  number  of  days  of  employment  and 
amount  of  overtime  that  can  be  earned. 

He  must  visit  the  sick,  purchase  tickets  for  ba- 
zaars, raffles,  picnics,  dances  and  all  other  worthy 
causes  from  his  personal  funds.  He  must  keep 
posted  as  to  the  conditions  of  work  in  all  cities  and 
be  personally  acquainted  with  all  business  agents, 


so  as  to  insure  a  transfer  being  accepted  promptly. 
He  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  new  members  ac- 
cepted into  the  local.  He  must  have  a  pleasing  dis- 
position, keep  posted  on  the  weather  conditions  so 
as  to  tell  in  advance  whether  the  sun  will  shine  and 
whether  it  shall  snow  or  rain.  He  must  be  up  on 
all  current  events,  know  how  to  get  the  best  results 
from  radios,  automobiles,  etc.  Salary  to  start,  $30 
a  week.  If  applicant  can  have  the  wages  increased 
for  the  membership  during  his  tenure  of  office,  fui'- 
ther  consideration  will  be  given.  He  must  take  any 
and  all  insults  from  the  members  and  learn  to  like  it. 

 0  

"THE  FARMER'S  PRAYER" 

Lord,  I  am  only  a  farmer.  Thou  knowest  that 
when  wheat  was  $2.00  per  bushel  and  I  had  flour 
and  sugar  in  the  house  and  cakes  and  pies  and 
everything  I  wanted,  I  was  not  satisfied.  1  voted 
for  a  change.  Thou  knowest  that  I  wore  a  Hoover 
badge  and  was  faithful  in  all  things  to  the  G.  0.  P. 
Even  so  thou  knowest  I  believed  in  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  That  wool  would  advance  in  price,  that 
I  would  get  $3.00  for  wheat  and  20  cents  for  pork. 

Lord,  two  years  have  gone  never  to  return.  I  am 
too  poor  to  buy  necessities.  Still  I  wear  the  Hoover 
badge,  but  it  is  on  the  seat  of  my  overalls.  Oh, 
Lord,  I  am  thankful  for  one  thing  that  Hoover  has 
been  able  to  make  the  jack  rabbits  taste  good  in 
the  summer  time.  I  pray  that  thou  will  keep  them 
replenished  so  that  I  shall  not  go  hungry. 

I  am  glad,  oh  Lord,  that  thou  has  prospered  the 
great  trucking  systems.  And  that  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  high  freight  rates  while  my  corn 
would  not  pay  the  expense  of  gathering  it.  And  I 
pray  that  thou  will  continue  to  uphold  Wall  Street, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  collect  for  the  years'  in- 
terest on  the  funds  of  my  own  bank  account,  for  it 
is  a  righteous  course.   Teach  me  to  pray. 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  Washington,  Hoover  be 
thy  name,  his  kingdom  come,  his  will  be  done.  Even 
beating  the  soldiers  out  of  their  bonuses.  Give  each 
our  daily  corn  bread,  that  Wilson  tried  to  make  us 
eat  for  two  years  and  Harding  had  us  eating  in 
three  months. 

"And  lead  us  not  out  into  temptation  to  vote  for 
a  Democrat  President. 

"For  Hoover  has  all  the  power.  Wall  Street  all 
the  money.  Rockefeller  the  oil  and  me  the  patched 
overalls  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

Henry,  the  Hired  Man. 
 0  

Sir  James  BaiTie  in  attendance  at  a  dinner,  was 
asked  by  a  lady  who  was  very  much  interested  in  his 
works,  whether  all  of  his  plays  were  as  successful  as 
PETER  PAN.  Sir  James  Barrie  replied,  "Well,  they 
either  peter  out  or  pan  out." 
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Rush  of  War  Veterans  to  Borrow  on  Bonuses 
Show  Many  Want 

President's  Assertion  That  Only  Few  Need  Help  Disproved  by  Many  Thou- 
sands Who  Seek  Loans  Immediately  Following  Passage  of 
Loan  Bill  in  Congress 

By  JOSEPH  A.  WISE 


'pHE  tens  of  thousands  of  World  War  veterans  who 
stood  in  Hne  in  "sets  of  fours"  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night  the  day  following  the  final 
passage  of  the  so-called  bonus  loan  bill,  awaiting 
their  turn  to  apply  for  a  loan,  and  who  have  since 
besieged  the  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau in  great  numbers,  was  a  thunderous  answer  to 
the  assertion  of  President  Hoover  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage that  only  a  small  number  of  the  veterans  were 
in  want  and  that  these  were  being  cared  for  by  the 
various  communities. 

President  Hoover  took  pride  in  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number 
of  veterans  were  living  on  charity.  It  was  alleged 
at  the  White  House  that  only  10,900  Chicago  vet- 
erans had  applied  for  charity  this  winter,  and,  along 
with  similarly  situated  veterans  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  that  those  were  being  "adequately" 
cared  for. 

The  "Adequate"  Care 

If  lining  up  in  a  dark  alley  in  a  slum  neighbor- 
hood night  after  night  in  order  to  obtain  a  bowl  of 
soup  and  some  bread,  or  a  pan  of  hash  or  beans, 
followed  by  a  flop  with  a  good  chance  of  becoming 
lousy,  and  then  to  be  routed  out  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  served  paste  called  oatmeal,  some 
bread  and  imitation  coffee,  and  then  to  tramp  aim- 
lessly about  all  day — if  that  be  "adequately"  taken 
care  of,  then  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
right. 

The  "chow"  being  dished  out  doesn't  come  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  regular  army  "chow"  and  the  flops 
are  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be. 

If  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  the  placing  of  chil- 
dren in  orphan  asylums,  the  mother  in  a  poorhouse 
or  on  a  cheap  job,  while  the  father  sleeps  in  a  flop 
joint  operated  by  the  charity  trust — if  that  means 
being  "adequately"  cared  for,  then  the  President  is 
right  again. 

Men  Long  Out  of  Work 

President  Hoover  stressed  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  veterans  are  able  bodied  and  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Any  one  viewing  the  Hues 
of  men  outside  of  the  various  places  designated  as 
application  centers  for  loans  could  see  that  readily. 
The  trouble  is  that  these  men  have  been  out  of  work 
for  months  and  months,  their  savings  gone  and 


their  credit  exhausted.  The  10,900  in  Chicago  who 
have  applied  for  charity  does  not  include  all  of  those 
who  are  in  need.  Other  thousands  have  managed 
to  get  by  without  appealing  to  the  charity  trust. 
The  loans  now  applied  for  will,  when  received,  stave 
off  this  necessity  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Of  course  the  war  veterans  who  are  wage  earners 
are  on  all  fours  with  all  other  wage  earners.  All 
have  endured  the  same  hardships,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  war  veterans  are  now  able  to  collect 
some  of  the  wages  due  them  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  President  Hoover  made  the  strange  statement 
in  his  veto  message  that  it  meant  the  veterans 
would  be  borrowing  on  an  insurance  policy.  The 
pieces  of  paper  which  the  veterans  hold  are  called 
"adjusted  compensation  certificates."  That  is  a 
rather  fancy  name,  but  each  certificate  is  an 
acknowledgment  by  the  government  that  it  did  not 
pay  the  soldiers  enough  wages  during  the  war  and 
promising  that  each  soldier  will  be  paid  $1  a  day 
additional  for  each  day  served  on  this  side  of  the 
water  and  $1.25  a  day  additional  for  each  day  served 
in  Europe.  The  certificates  call  for  payment  in  1945, 
by  which  time  many  thousands  of  the  veterans  will 
be  dead. 

Interest  to  Eat  Up  Pay  Due 

The  government  now  says  that  the  veterans  can 
borrow  one-half  of  the  wages  due  and  pay  414  per 
cent  compound  interest  on  the  loan.  This  interest 
rate  will  just  about  eat  up  the  balance  of  the  wages 
due  by  1945.  This  is  a  slick  arrangement  and  is 
in  line  with  other  bunko  schemes  that  Congress  has 
sawed  off  on  the  veterans  in  the  past. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  pres- 
sure the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
big  financial  interests  of  the  country  brought  to 
bear  upon  President  Hoover  to  induce  him  to  send 
that  very  peculiar  veto  message  to  Congress.  It  is 
a  certainty  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
now  being  loaned  to  the  war  veterans  is  a  serious 
interference  with  the  plans  of  the  "open  shoppers" 
to  slash  wages,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  very 
largely  inspired  by  those  interests. 

 0  
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Walter  Frank's  Unemployment  and  Organization 
Meeting  Speech,  Minneapolis  Auditorium, 
February  11,  1931 


'pHIS  plague  of  social  small-pox  breaks  out  in  the 
foi-m  of  the  hypocritic  so-called  Open  Shop,  a 
non-union  shop.  A  shop  manufactuing  poverty  at 
high  speed  for  the  workers  of  our  city.  They  call 
it  "open,"  to  deceive  the  people  to  think  that  they 
do  not  discriminate  against  anybody.  Yes,  it  is  a 
shop  "open"  to  workers  willing  or  forced  to  accept 
their  low  wages  and  degraded  working  conditions. 
But  a  shop  "closed"  to  those  workers  who  want  to 
improve  their  standards  of  living  through  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Open  Shop  is  a  capitalist  tactic.  It  is  a  wedge 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  workers  by  their  en- 
emies for  the  purpose  of  splitting  them  up,  thus 
rendering  them  helpless  victims  of  starvation  wages. 
It  leads  one  army  of  workers  against  the  other.  This 
Open  Shop  Non-Union  movement  unfortunately  de- 
rives its  vitality  from  the  unorganized  workers. 
Don't  you  fellow  workers  realize  that  you  are  help- 
less victims  of  our  common  enemy?  That  without 
organization  you  are  an  obstacle  to  yourself,  your 
dependents  and  your  organized  brothers  and  sisters  ? 
Organization  of  the  workers  in  Minneapolis  into  the 
protective  folds  of  their  respective  Unions  for  a 
militant  struggle  on  the  basis  of  a  constnictive  pro- 
gram of  action  will  spell  the  death  of  the  Citizens 
Alliance.  So  join  hands  with  us  on  the  basis  of  our 
program  in  our  struggle  to  smash  the  non-union 
movement  with  its  low  living  standards.  Many  con- 
tend that  the  workers  cannot  be  organized  during 
depressions.  On  the  contrary,  the  workers  can  be 
organized  during  depressions  on  definite  proposals 
in  a  fight  against  starvation  and  unemployment. 

It  is  a  struggle  for  higher  wages  so  as  to  con- 
sume the  wealth  piled  up  in  storehouses,  and  to  re- 
duce hours  to  absorb  the  unemployed  workers. 

It  is  a  fight  for  a  job  at  Union  wages,  and  if  we 
are  not  funiished  a  job,  a  battle  must  ensue  for  pay 
while  unemployed  and  at  union  wages  through  un- 
employment insurance. 

It  is  Industry,  who  through  their  accumulations 
of  profits  have  caused  the  depression  and  the  un- 
employment, and  they  should  be  made  to  pay  out  of 
the  huge  profits  they  have  piled  up. 

When  Industry  refuses  to  concede  to  these  de- 
mands and  when  the  government  fails  in  its  alleged 
function  to  use  its  power  to  compel  the  Captains  of 
Industry  and  Finance  to  reverse  their  policy  that 
caused  the  depression,  then  what?  Are  the  workers 
going  to  meekly  submit  to  stai've,  when  the  coun- 


try is  overflowing  with  food?  Are  they  going  to 
freeze  when  the  warehouses  are  filled  with  clothing 
and  coal  yards  overstocked  with  fuel?  Are  they 
going  to  permit  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  de- 
stroy eggs  to  raise  prices?  Are  they  going  to  let 
the  red-hot  brand  of  hypocritic  charity  bum  an  in- 
dehble  scar  upon  their  body? 

When  Industry  takes  the  jobs  away  from  us  and 
by  adding  insult  to  injury,  refuses  to  give  us  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  from  the  wealth  that  we  have 
produced,  then  it  becomes  not  a  question  of  mere 
initiation  fees  and  dues,  but  one  of  organizing  every 
worker  under  the  leadership  of  our  Trade  Union 
Movement  in  a  militant  fight  against  unemployment 
and  starvation,  not  soup,  rags  or  ramshackle 
shacks,  but  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  when 
we  are  working. 

If  such  measures  are  rejected — if  the  cry  for 
bread  is  scorned  or  hypocritically  evaded  by  promises 
of  return  to  prosperity — well,  then  the  workers  are 
forced  either  to  starve  to  death  or  by  organized 
force  help  themselves  to  what  they  need.  That's 
what  the  600  Arkansas  farmers  were  forced  to  do 
after  being  fed  on  promises.  All  power  to  them. 
Now  they  are  fed. 

The  workers  of  Minneapolis  must  and  can  be 
stirred  to  action  against  unemployment  and  starva- 
tion. Our  demands  for  a  5-day  40-hour  week  with- 
out reduction  in  pay  for  all  workers  in  the  city — 
which  would  give  employment  to  thousands  of  work- 
ers, has  been  scornfully  rejected  by  the  powers  that 
be. 

The  Mayor  and  his  committee  of  44  "Open  Shop- 
pers" have  remained  silent  to  our  open  letter  re- 
questing them  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  short- 
er work  week  without  reduction  in  pay.  This  com- 
mittee has  done  nothing  to  alleviate  unemployment, 
nothing  else  can  be  expected  from  them  because  the 
majority  of  them  are  ardent  supporters  of  the  Citi- 
zens Alliance. 

I  expect  the  workers  have  learned  their  lesson 
from  that  source.  It  is  high  time  that  they  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  political  parties  of  the  Ele- 
phant and  the  Donkey,  the  fitting  political  symbols 
of  a  class  maintaining  its  existence  by  feeding  upon 
the  blood  of  Labor. 

Unless  immediate  relief  is  forthcoming  in  the 
form  of  jobs  or  adequate  means  of  life,  it  will  be- 
come necessary  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  needy 
workers  and  their  families  to  force  the  Mayor  and 
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Citizens  Alliance  to  count  their  numbers  in  a  demon- 
stration in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 

Every  unorganized,  unemployed  worker  must  re- 
solve here  tonight  to  support  our  proposals  and  to 
lose  no  time  to  establish  contact  with  the  Trade 
Union  Movement  by  sending  in  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  its  Organization  and  Education  Commit- 
tee, and  thus  help  us  in  a  determined  struggle  on 
the  basis  of  the  program  that  will  be  read  by  the 
Chairman  here  tonight  and  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  and  which,  I  trust, 
you  will  support  and  approve  unanimously. 

How  does  the  political  state  function?  Here  is 
what  some  statesmen  have  to  say.  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  his  book  "New  PYeedom,"  page  28,  writes  about 
our  government:  "We  know  that  something  inter- 
venes between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  control  of  their  own  affairs  at  Washington.  It 
is  not  the  people  who  have  been  ruling  there  of  late." 
And  he  shows  the  control  of  the  Bankers  and  In- 
dustrialists over  the  government. 

Former  United  States  Senator  Pettigrew,  for  50 
years  a  public  official,  says :  "The  United  States  has 
already  passed  from  the  Republic  to  the  Empire.  We 
have  a  Government  of  the  Thieves,  for  the  Thieves 
and  by  the  Thieves."  It  might  be  stated  thus — a 
Government  of  the  Corporations,  for  the  Coi-pora- 
tions,  by  the  Corporations. 

Lincoln  says:  "Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent 
of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  Labor,  and 
could  not  have  existed  if  Labor  had  not  first  existed." 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  Capital  and  deserves  much 
the  higher  consideration.  "To  secure  to  each  laborer 
the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, is  a  worthy  object  of  any  good  government." 

Now  what  has  our  experience  as  workers  been 
with  the  state. 

Nearly  six  million  children  under  the  age  of  18 
years  are  sweated  in  industry  instead  of  being  in 
the  schools  acquiring  knowledge  with  which  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problems  of  life,  or  at  play  developing 
a  sound  mind  and  body.  Their  energy  is  converted 
into  golden  profits  by  the  established  order  of  capi- 
talist exploitation  while  adult  workers  are  hungry 
and  vainly  seeking  for  a  job,  tlie  dead  limit  of  em- 
ployment is  steadily  pushed  down  until  workers  at 
40  years  are  forced  to  walk  over  the  hills  to  the 
penal  institutions,  known  as  poor  houses  or  else 
starve.  Workers  made  old  at  40  by  the  profit  thirsty 
barons  of  industry,  while  the  youthful  soul  and  life- 
blood  of  children  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  prof- 
its, the  holy  God  of  Capitalism. 

In  the  face  of  this  outrage  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  declared  unconstitutional  the  child  la- 
bor amendment  passed  by  congress. 


The  United  States  is  the  only  civilized  nation  that 
has  no  federal  law  against  Child  Slavery. 

Facts  show  that  Soviet  Russia  has  enacted  federal 
laws  giving  better  protection  to  children  than  any 
country  in  the  world.  Some  people  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  these  truths  being  spoken. 

We  see  the  process  of  mergers,  concentration  and 
centralization  of  wealth  and  the  means  of  life  into 
fewer  hands,  driving  millions  of  the  smaller  business 
people  and  farmers  out  of  business  without  inter- 
ference by  the  government.  That  process  is  but 
a  natural  result  of  capitalist  production. 

Many  blame  the  machine  for  unemployment,  and 
we  hear  much  wailing  against  the  structure  of  mass 
production  and  trusts  by  pretenders  to  justice. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  structure  of 
trusts  and  combines  organized  to  produce  maximum 
wealth  with  a  minimum  of  energy.  It  is  in  conform- 
ity with  human  nature  and  progress. 

Human  nature  seeks  to  satisfy  its  wants  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  Scientific 
co-ordination  of  the  forces  of  production  makes  this 
possible  to  the  highest  degree.  Just  as  the  beast 
was  necessary  in  agriculture,  so  the  co-ordination 
of  the  productive  forces  is  required  to  speed  progress. 

What  is  wrong  is  not  the  structure  of  the  trusts, 
but  its  private  ownership — and  the  profit  motive  of 
production.  The  wrong  is  that  the  forces  of  pro- 
duction are  privately  owned  and  operated  to  accum- 
ulate wealth  and  profits  in  a  manner  that  deprives 
the  great  mass  of  the  workers  from  receiving  the 
wealth  they  have  produced. 

The  machine  is  the  great  social  change-maker.  It 
has  come  to  stay  and  to  develop  the  conditions  that 
will  set  the  workers  free  through  their  own  power. 
Those  who  own  the  machine  are  the  masters  and 
they  also  control  the  state.  The  machine  has  broken 
many  Unions  by  eliminating  skill,  and  by  their 
failure  to  organize  the  machine  hands  as  their  trade 
was  disappearing. 

Skill,  the  unit  around  which  Trade  Unionism  is 
built,  is  rapidly  displaced  by  automatic  machinery. 

Industry  is  the  prevailing  unit  of  production  and 
exchange  from  which  is  built  up  the  gigantic  trusts 
and  combinations  of  trusts. 

The  structure  of  our  Labor  Movement  must  be 
modernized  to  conform  with  these  economic  changes, 
lest  we  intend  to  battle  down  the  concrete  wall  of 
our  enemy  with  beanshooters. 

We  must,  therefore,  work  for  the  transformation 
of  our  Trade  Union  Movement  from  craft  unionism 
by  the  process  of  centralized  effort  and  amalgama- 
tion. 

Consequently  these  productive  forces  will  not 
serve  our  common  interest  until  they  are  collectively 
owned  by  the  working  class ;  then  our  production  and 
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distribution  and  profit  system  with  its  convulsive 
depressions  and  distress  will  be  regulated. 

To  free  themselves  the  workers  must  eventually 
own  the  machine  and  all  the  implements  and  means 
of  production  and  distribution  so  that  the  wealth 
produced  by  the  workers  can  be  enjoyed  by  them, 
thus  opening  up  unlimited  consumption  of  the  wealth 
that  flows  from  cumulative  productive  powers. 

The  workers  must  develop  the  power  to  take  pos- 
session over  industry.  We  must  also  combat  the 
paralysis  of  oppoitunism  within  our  movement. 
"Opportunism"  is  readily  detected  by  its  character- 
istic features  of  wavering,  pathless  wandering,  di- 
versions from  unity,  narrow-mindedness,  evasive- 
ness and  inability  to  visualize  future  developments; 
and  its  stubborn  refusal  to  adopt  a  policy  in  conform- 
ity with  such  developments.  Also  its  fear  to  lead 
the  workers  in  a  decisive  and  objective  struggle  for 
immediate  and  future  needs,  and  our  ultimate  goal 
— Industrial  Freedom. 

"Opportunism"  results  in  inactivity  and  decay  and 
leads  us  into  a  blind  alley  of  pessimism  and  despair. 
Their  slogan  is  "Every  Union  for  Themselves,"  syn- 
onymous to  "Every  Worker  for  Himself."  It  fears 
real  action  and  education  like  death  itself.  Only 
definite  united  objective  activity  increases  the  pow- 
er of  Labor,  required  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living. 

On  the  political  field  we  must  set  forth  the  every- 
day and  future  economic  needs  of  the  workers  and 
transform  them  into  political  demands  and  action. 

Every  political  issue  must  spring  from  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  workers.  Anything  else  is  but 
opportunistic  job-hunting  politics. 

The  promises  of  solving  unemployment  by  gov- 
ernment relief  and  public  work  has  not  materialized 
and  constitutes  temporary  relief,  but  no  permanent 
solution.  In  our  demands  of  stimulation  of  public 
work  we  must  demand  a  new  system  of  taxation  that 
will  increase  the  taxes  upon  capital  and  net  profits 
of  "Big  Business,"  and  eliminate  the  taxes  upon  the 
workers.  Make  "Big  Business"  pay  for  public  im- 
provement from  their  huge  profits.  The  workers 
and  small  business  elements  and  farmers  are  already 
overburdened  by  taxes. 

(Continued  in  June  Issue) 
 o  

TWO  BRITISH  GAGS 

A.  E.  Mathews,  appearing  with  Grace  George  in 
"The  First  Mrs.  Fraser"  says  that  he  tests  liquor 
in  this  land  of  prohibition  by  trying  it  on  a  rabbit. 
Says  he: 

"When  you're  given  a  glass  of  whisky,  first  give 
a  drink  to  the  rabbit.  If  the  rabbit  dies,  it's  bad 
whisky.    U"  the  rabbit  lives,  it's  a  bad  rabbit." 


WISE  OLD  MARCUS 

Marcus  Aurelius  hit  it  when  he  wrote  that  in  the 
lives  of  men  we  get  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  un- 
pleasantness we're  sure  to  meet. 

Each  day  brings  shadows  with  the  sun;  some 
lives  begin,  some  lives  are  run ;  good  fortune  has  its 
turn  with  bad;  we  have  our  laugh,  again  we're  sad. 
We  get  our  plaudits,  get  our  sneers,  we  alternate 
our  hopes  and  fears;  we've  times  of  health  and 
times  of  pain ;  we're  bound  to  have  our  days  of  rain. 

Why  worry  then,  Aurelius  asks,  about  unpleas- 
ant things,  and  tasks?  They're  bound  to  come,  it's 
plainly  seen;  just  treat  them  as  mere  routine. 

If  breakfast  isn't  up  to  snuff,  don't  leave  the 
table  in  a  huff,  but  to  yourself  just  smile  and  say: 
"This  seems  to  be  bad  breakfast  day."  If  on  your 
way  you  strike  a  crowd,  the  kind  who  push  and  talk 
too  loud,  don't  let  yourself  engage  in  strife,  but 
realize  that  such  is  life. 

 0  

DON'T  QUIT 

When  things  go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes  will, 
When  the  road  you're  trudging  seems  all  up  hill. 
When  the  funds  are  low  and  the  debts  are  high. 
And  you  want  to  smile,  but  you  have  to  sigh, 
When  care  is  pressing  you  down  a  bit. 
Rest,  if  you  must — but  don't  you  quit! 

Life  is  queer  with  its  twists  and  turns. 

As  every  one  of  us  sometimes  learns, 

And  many  a  failure  turns  about 

When  he  might  have  won  had  he  stuck  it  out; 

Don't  give  up,  though  the  pace  seems  slow — 

You  may  succeed  with  another  blow. 

Often  the  goal  is  nearer  than 
It  seems  to  a  faint  and  faltering  man. 
Often  the  struggler  has  given  up 
When  he  might  have  captured  the  victor's  cup. 
And  he  learned  too  late,  when  the  night  slipped 
down, 

How  close  he  was  to  the  golden  crown. 

Success  is  failure  turned  inside  out — 

The  silver  tint  of  the  clouds  of  doubt. 

And  you  can  never  tell  how  close  you  are; 

It  may  be  near  when  it  seems  afar; 

So  stick  to  the  fight  when  you're  hardest  hit — 

It's  when  things  seem  worst  that  you  mustn't  quit. 

— Anonymous. 

 0  
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Senator  Couzens  Warns  Industry  To  Change 
or  Pay  Idle  Insurance 


^^gUSINESS  men  must  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
present  conditions  or  be  prepared  to  accept  un- 
employment insurance  and  old  age  pension  legisla- 
tion." 

This  warning  was  made  by  Senator  Couzens  in  a 
formal  statement  addressed  to  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  consideration  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Atlantic  City,  April  28  to  May  1. 

The  Michigan  lawmaker  notified  the  nation's  busi- 
ness men  that  they  need  not  expect  that  present  con- 
ditions can  continue  or  that  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  old  age  pensions  can  be  avoided  by  the  old 
system  of  libeling  and  abusing  Congress. 

"Questions  of  unemployment  insurance,  old  age 
pensions,  or  regulation  of  industry  do  not  arise  in 
Congress  unless  there  is  a  great  need,"  said  Mr. 
Couzens.  "Issues  are  not  raised  in  Congress  out  of 
thin  air. 

"Congress  will  not  provide  for  unemployment  in- 
surance and  old  age  pensions  if  industry  does  not 
create  the  need.  If  industry  does  not  want  govern- 
ment interference  in  business,  it  must  prevent  the 
need. 


"Frankly,  knowing  as  I  do  the  details  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington,  I  would  much  prefer  that  in- 
dustry, individually  or  in  groups,  would  take  care 
of  these  matters. 

"However,  the  great  American  pubUc  has  exhib- 
ited great  patience  to  give  industry  an  opportunity 
to  take  care  of  these  matters,  and  it  can  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  public  will  wait  much  longer,  if  at 
all." 

Senator  Couzens  asked  if  the  business  men  will 
"assure  the  millions  upon  millions  of  our  citizens 
who  are  in  great  distress  because  of  an  inadequate 
living  income  how  they  propose  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  conditions  which  now  have  been  exist- 
ing for  going  on  two  years." 

"Will  these  business  men,"  continued  Mr.  Couzens, 
"tell  the  American  people  if  they  approve  of  the 
present  tendency  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
few?  If  they  obsei-ve  from  Treasury  Department 
statistics  that  the  distribution  of  corporate  net  in- 
come is  gradually  rising  until  nearly  81  per  cent 
of  the  entire  distribution  is  going  to  corporations 
which  have  more  than  $100,000  of  annual  income." 


Power  Trust  Dealt  Hard  Blow;  Denied  Free 
Hand  To  Set  Rates 


fpHE  Federal  Power  Commission  upset  Attorney 
General  Mitchell's  ruling  that  the  Appalachian 
Electric  Power  Company  may  erect  its  proposed  dam 
across  the  New  River  in  West  Virginia,  under  a 
"minor"  permit,  free  from  the  accounting  and  valu- 
ation provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

The  attorney  general  holds  that  the  New  River 
is  not  a  navigable  stream  and,  therefore,  does  not 
come  under  the  Federal  Act.  The  decision  would 
create  a  precedent  by  permitting  this  power  com- 
pany to  build  the  dam  without  having  to  report  costs 
to  the  Federal  Commission.  With  this  freedom  as- 
sured there  would  be  no  control  of  rates  based  on 
values  for  this  or  numberless  other  streams.  Rates 
could  be  charged  at  the  will  of  the  company. 

The  commission  holds  that  the  New  River  is  a 
"feeder"  for  navigable  streams  and  that  the  dam 
must  be  constructed  under  a  standard  form  of  li- 
cense. 

Water  power  conservationists  throughout  the 
country  were  aroused  at  the  Mitchell  decision,  which 
would  undermine  Federal  control  of  these  utilities. 


Several  states  supported  the  decision  under  the  plea 
of  "state  rights." 

The  National  Popular  Government  League  defend- 
ed the  Federal  Power  Act,  but  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  refused  to  permit  the  league  to  be  rep- 
resented by  attorneys  who  would  appear  in  behalf  of 
the  public.  The  United  States  attorney  general  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, permitted  the  league  to  file  a  brief,  which  was 
signed  by  several  well  known  lawyers,  including 
Jackson  H.  Ralston,  former  counsel  for  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  and  who  now  resides  in  California. 

The  commission's  decision  puts  the  power  trust 
in  an  awkward  position.  Under  the  Mitchell  rule 
ground  was  prepared  to  wreck  the  Federal  Power 
Act  by  taking  control  of  many  streams  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commission  by  issuing  "minor"  permits 
to  power  companies. 

If  the  trust  challenges  the  commission's  decision 
it  repudiates  its  professed  faith  in  Federal  regula- 
tion and  strengthens  sentiment  in  favor  of  public 
ownership. 
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Sam,  the  Chinese  Servant 


JN  San  Francisco  lived  a  lawyer — age,  sixty — rich 
in  money,  rich  in  intellect,  a  business  man  with 
many  and  varied  interests.  Now,  this  lawyer  was  a 
bachelor,  and  lived  in  apartments  with  his  Chinese 
servant,  "Sam." 

Sam  and  his  master  had  been  together  for  fifteen 
years.  The  sei"vant  knew  the  wants  of  his  employer 
as  though  he  were  his  other  self.  No  orders  were 
necessary.  If  there  was  to  be  company — one  guest 
or  a  hundi-ed — Sam  was  told  the  number,  that  was 
all,  and  everything  was  provided. 

This  servant  was  cook,  valet,  watchman,  friend. 
No  stray,  unwished-for  visitor  ever  got  to  the  mas- 
ter to  rob  him  of  his  rest  when  he  was  at  home. 

If  extra  help  was  wanted,  Sam  secured  it;  he 
bought  what  was  needed;  and  when  the  lawyer 
awakened  in  the  morning,  it  was  to  the  singing  of  a 
tiny  music-box  with  a  clock  attachment  set  for  seven 
o'clock. 

The  bath  was  ready ;  a  clean  shirt  was  there  on  the 
dresser,  with  studs  and  buttons  in  place;  collar  and 
scarf  were  near;  the  suit  of  clothes  desired  hung 
over  a  chair;  the  right  pair  of  shoes,  polished  like 
a  mirror,  was  at  hand,  and  on  the  mantel  was  a 
half -blown  rose,  with  the  dew  si  ill  upon  it,  for  a  bou- 
tonniere.  Downstairs,  the  breakfast,  hot  and  sav- 
ory, waited. 

When  the  man  w-as  ready  to  go  to  the  office,  silent 
as  a  shadow  stood  Sam  in  the  hallway,  with  over- 
coat, hat  and  cane  in  hand.  When  the  weather  was 
threatening,  an  umbrella  was  substituted  for  the 
cane.  The  door  was  opened,  and  the  master  depart- 
ed. When  he  returned  at  nightfall,  on  his  approach 
the  door  swung  wide.  Sam  never  took  a  vacation; 
he  seemed  not  to  either  eat  or  sleep.  He  was  al- 
ways near  when  needed;  he  disappeared  when  he 
should.  He  knew  nothing  and  knew  everything. 
For  weeks  scarcely  a  word  might  pass  between  these 
men — they  understood  each  other  so  well. 

The  lawyer  grew  to  have  a  great  affection  for  his 
servant.  He  paid  him  a  hundred  dollars  a  month, 
and  tried  to  devise  other  ways  to  show  his  gi'atitude ; 
but  Sam  wanted  nothing,  not  even  thanks.  All  he 
desired  was  the  privilege  to  serve. 

But  one  morning  as  Sam  poured  his  master's  cof- 
feee,  he  said  quietly,  without  a  shade  of  emotion  on 
his  yellow  face,  "Next  week  I  leave  you."  The  law- 
yer smiled. 

"Next  week  I  leave  you,"  repeated  the  Chinese; 
"I  hire  for  you  better  man." 

The  lawyer  set  down  his  cup  of  coffee.  He  looked 
at  the  white-robed  sei-vant.  He  felt  the  man  was 
in  earnest. 


"So  you  are  going  to  leave  me — I  do  not  pay  you 
enough,  eh?  That  Doctor  Sanders  who  was  here — 
he  knows  what  a  treasure  you  are.  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Sam ;  I'll  make  it  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  month — say 
no  more." 

"Next  week  I  leave  you — I  go  to  China,"  said  the 
servant  impassively. 

"Oh,  I  see!  You  are  going  back  for  a  wife?  All 
right,  bring  her  here — you  will  return  m  two 
months?  I  do  not  object;  bring  your  wife  here — 
there  is  work  for  two  to  keep  this  place  in  order. 
The  place  is  lonely,  anyway.  I'll  see  the  Collector  of 
the  Port,  myself,  and  arrange  your  passage  papers." 

"I  go  to  China  next  week;  I  need  no  papers — I 
never  come  back,"  said  the  man  with  exasperating 
calmness  and  persistence. 

"By  God,  you  shall  not  go!"  said  the  lawyer. 

"By  God,  I  will!"  answered  the  heathen. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  their  experience  together 
that  the  servant  had  used  such  language,  or  such 
a  tone,  towards  his  master.  The  lawyer  pushed  his 
chair  back,  and  after  an  instant  said,  quietly :  "Sam, 
you  must  forgive  me;  I  spoke  quickly.  I  do  not 
own  you — but  tell  me,  what  have  I  done — why  do 
you  leave  me  this  way — you  know  I  need  you!" 

"I  will  not  tell  you  why  I  go — you  laugh." 

"No,  I  shall  not  laugh." 

"You  will," 

"I  say,  I  vdW  not." 

"Very  well,  I  go  to  China  to  die!" 

"Nonsense!   You  can  die  here.   Haven't  I  agreed 
to  send  your  body  back  if  you  die  before  I  do?" 
"I  die  in  four  weeks,  two  days!" 
"What!" 

"My  brother,  he  in  prison.  He  young — twenty- 
six,  I  fifty.  He  have  wife  and  baby.  In  China  they 
accept  any  man  same  family  to  die.  I  go  to  China, 
give  my  money  to  my  brother — he  live,  I  die!" 

Next  day  a  new  Chinaman  appeared  as  servant  in 
the  lawyer's  household.  In  a  week  this  servant  knew 
everything,  and  nothing,  just  like  Sam.  And  Sam 
disappeared,  without  saying  good-bye. 

He  went  to  China  and  was  beheaded,  four  weeks 
and  two  days  from  the  day  he  broke  the  news  of  his 
intent  to  go.   His  brother  was  set  free. 

And  the  lawyer's  household  goes  along  about  as 
usual,  save  when  the  master  calls  for  "Sam,"  when 
he  should  say,  "Charlie."  At  such  times  there  comes 
a  kind  of  clutch  at  his  heart,  but  he  says  nothing. 
—Elbert  Hubbard's  Note  Book. 
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War  to  Death  Is  Predicted  by  U.  S.  Expert 

Barlow  Declares  Existence  of  5,000-Pound  Flying  Torpedoes  With 
1,900-Mile  Range 

By  LESTER  P.  BARLOW 


'pHE  next  war,  for  all  who  participate  in  it,  will  be 
annihilation.  None  can  be  victorious.  From  my 
own  experience  I  know  that  the  human  mind  is  so 
prolific  in  its  conceptions  of  devices  for  legalized 
murder  called  war  that  if  this  trend  is  not  controlled 
it  will  mean  complete  destruction  of  everything  we 
call  civilization. 

The  senate  is  at  the  present  time  considering  a 
bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for 
the  modernization  of  three  old  battleships.  This 
money  would  be  absolutely  wasted,  as  battleships 
are  as  antiquated  to  meet  modern  military  require- 
ments as  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Fought  in  Air 

The  next  war  will  not  be  fought  in  front  line 
trenches  or  by  battleship  formation,  but  in  the  air. 
The  United  States  is  lucky  in  having  ocean  barriers 
to  the  east  and  west.  Our  military  program  should 
principally  be  the  development  of  an  anti-aircraft 
program  as  a  defensive  measure  against  invasion. 

The  nerve  centers  of  the  nation  will  be  the  objec- 
tives of  attacks  in  future  wars,  and  these  attacks 
will  be  made  from  great  distances,  both  by  bombing 
squadrons  and  by  flying  torpedoes. 

Military  authorities  can  tell  the  senate  that  we 
were  actually  planning  the  construction  of  gigantic 
torpedoes  during  the  last  war,  and  if  the  war  had 
lasted  another  six  months  torpedoes  of  1000-mile 


range,  carrying  5000  pounds  of  TNT  would  have 
been  in  actual  use. 

Death  Planes  Planned 

These  torpedoes,  which  will  be  like  pilotless 
planes,  laden  with  tons  of  death-dealing  explosives, 
that  can  be  dived  into  enemy  cities,  will  have  a  big 
part  in  war.    Their  secret  is  radio  control. 

Thirty  millions  of  dollars  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  murderous  engines  of  war  would  give 
the  nation  a  reserve  of  600  flying  torpedoes,  each 
capable  of  carrying  tons  of  explosives  or  poison  gas 
over  a  range  of  1000  miles.  They  v/ould  cost  ap- 
proximately $50,000  apiece. 

Consider  this  form  of  attack  and  compare  it  with 
the  weak  and  hopeless  attempts  which  might  be 
made  in  the  future  by  battleships. 


Lester  P.  Barlow,  the  author,  has  had  much  ex- 
perience behind  guns  and  with  radio  in  the  navy. 
He  commanded  the  first  aerial  bombing  squadron  in 
military  formation  in  the  world's  history,  in  1914, 
in  the  Mexican  revolution.  He  designed  the  well 
known  Barlow  aircraft  munitions,  $300,000,000 
worth  of  which  were  appropriated  by  Congress  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  also  designed  the  first  synchronized 
aircraft  gun  in  this  country.  At  present  he  is  work- 
ing on  a  national  motorways  system  as  an  engineer. 
—The  Editor  of  L.  A.  Record. 


Employes'  Stock  Ownership  Has  Collapsed 


'pHE  business  depression  has  undermined  the  sys- 
tem of  employes'  stock  ownership  and  this  latest 
short  cut  to  "contentment"  for  wage  eaniers  is 
traveling  the  road  of  all  panaceas. 

The  scheme  was  heralded  as  a  new  day.  An 
economist  in  an  eastern  university  was  so  jubilant 
over  the  plan  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject 
and  predicted  that  it  would  result  in  "an  industrial 
revolution."  Wage  workers  will  eventually  own  in- 
dustry, he  said. 

This  prediction  is  fantastic  even  to  emotional 
folk,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  present- 
day  facts. 

Employes  of  the  steel  trust,  for  instance,  who  re- 
ceive $1,259  annually  or  less,  may  subscribe  to  but 
one  share  of  that  stock.  An  official  who  receives 
$36,750  annually  may  buy  14  shares. 

These  purchasing  conditions  involve  two  impor- 


tant features — first,  that  the  steel  trust  pays  cer- 
tain of  its  employes  the  pauper  wage  of  "$1,259  an- 
nually or  less,"  and,  second,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
workers  to  ever  control  that  coi-poration,  even  were 
the  "insiders"  so  inclined. 

The  alleged  "diffusion  of  wealth"  that  employes' 
stock  ownership  would  bring,  is  no  longer  accepted. 
It  is  not  even  suggested.  Concentration  of  wealth 
— rather  than  diffusion — is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wealth  is  now  owned 
by  4  per  cent  of  the  people. 

As  these  facts  are  being  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  as  stock  prices  drop,  there  is  less  being  said 
of  the  value  of  employes'  stock  ownership. 

Anti-union  employers  are  questioning  the  value 
of  this  system.  They  have  discovered  that  plant  or 
coi-poration  "loyalty"  can  not  be  developed  in  work- 
ers who  are  urged  to  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock  that 
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has  declined  200  and  300  per  cent  in  price,  with 
dividends  either  suspended  or  threatened. 

These  workers  are  realizing  that  even  when  divi- 
dends are  assured,  this  income  is  far  below  wage 
gains  secured  by  organized  labor. 

Anti-union  employers  are  entitled  to  no  credit  for 
being  less  favorable  to  employes'  stock  o\\Tiership. 
They  attempted  to  trap  their  workers,  who  reject 
the  system.  The  employer  changes  front  because 
he  can  not  challenge  a  fact. 

The  scheme  has  had  its  day  in  court.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  control  workers. 

Organized  labor  has  been  the  one  institution  that 
has  warned  against  this  feudalizing  system. 
 0  

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS'  OFFICIALS  MAKE 
PEACE 

Officials  of  the  Illinois  Miners'  Union  made  their 
peace  \\ith  President  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  Inter- 
national union  last  month.  Their  action  followed  a 
county  court  decision  which  upheld  the  Indian- 
apolis United  Mine  Workers,  refusing  to  recognize 
the  rival  Springfield  organization  as  entitled  to  the 
name.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  declared  that 
Harry  Fishwick,  his  elected  successor,  John  H. 
Walker,  and  the  rest  of  the  original  Illinois  district 
officials  were  the  authorized  repesentatives  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  in  that  state. 

The  split  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  occurred 
last  year,  when  President  John  L.  Lewis  sought  to 
dislodge  Harry  Fishwick  and  the  other  officials  of 
the  Illinois  district  union  on  charges  of  graft  and 
mismanagement.  The  district  officials  defied  Lewis, 
retorting  with  similar  charges  against  his  adminis- 
tration. When  Lewis  set  up  provisional  district  offi- 
cials, the  Fishwick  group  retained  the  greater  part 
of  the  Illinois  organization  and  set  up  a  rival  United 
Mine  Workers,  which  they  claimed  was  the  genuine 
International. 

Now  that  the  court  has  upheld  them  in  their  dis- 
trict offices,  and  Lewis  has  accepted  the  court's  de- 
cision, giving  up  his  attempt  to  dislodge  them,  the 
Illinois  district  officials  have  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  return  to  the  Indianapolis  organization,  giv- 
ing up  their  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  international 
with  headquarters  in  Springfield. 

Some  opposition  in  Illinois  to  the  truce  between 
the  Fishwick-Walker  and  the  Lewis  factions  is  seen 
in  the  action  of  Oscar  Ameringer,  editor  of  the  dis- 
trict union's  paper,  in  denouncing  the  truce  and  call- 
ing for  a  special  convention.  Such  a  convention, 
made  up  of  elements  who  are  in  sympathy  neither 
with  the  national  and  district  officials  of  the  United 
MniL-  Workers  nor  with  the  National  Miners'  Union, 
might  result  in  an  attempt  to  form  a  third  union  to 
compete  for  the  support  of  the  coal  miners. 


DON'T  HOLD  THE  BALL 

Did  you  ever  see  a  ball  game  lost  because  some- 
body held  the  ball  just  a  bit  too  long,  thus  giving 
the  other  side  a  chance  to  get  the  necessary  runs? 
I  have  sometimes  seen  it  in  a  labor  hall. 

Things  were  not  going  to  suit  the  ideas  of  a  dele- 
gate, so  he  deliberately  balked.  This  did  not  help 
him  or  anyone  else.  He  simply  had  a  chance  to 
"stop  the  game"  and  he  took  it.  The  result  was 
another  set-back  for  the  cause  of  labor  in  his  city. 

Of  course,  the  man  who  "holds  the  ball"  isn't 
found  merely  in  the  ranks  of  labor — but  he  is  there 
and  that  is  why  we  are  concerned  about  the  matter. 
Sometimes  he  "holds  the  ball"  because  he  doesn't 
understand,  and  because  he  cannot  comprehend  his 
opponent  he  tries  to  destroy  him.  He  has  yet  to 
leam  that  it  is  far  better  to  try  to  understand,  and 
not  to  silence  his  adversaiy,  even  though  his  adver- 
sary is  wrong.  If  the  one  who  opposes  is  right,  he 
will  win  in  the  end  anyway,  and  it  is  better  to  lose 
squarely  than  to  be  beaten  out  because  of  a  stub- 
born refusal  to  study  the  other  side  of  the  question 
under  consideration. 

When  a  man  makes  bold  and  sweeping  state- 
ments they  very  commonly  come  from  doubt  and 
ignorance  rather  than  from  just  conviction.  The 
fellow  who  claims  to  have  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  is 
just  as  much  to  be  feared  in  a  labor  hall  as  else- 
where. He  is  more  likely  to  "hold  the  ball"  than 
the  open-minded  chap  who  wants  all  the  facts  and 
who  is  willing  to  face  the  weakness  in  a  particular 
case  in  order  to  get  the  facts.  It  is  important  in 
discussing  the  social  question  of  the  day  to  re- 
member that  we  have  not  yet  mastered  even  the 
element  of  the  problems  of  society.  Most  of  us  are 
quick  to  suggest  remedies  which  are  based  upon 
the  examination  of  a  few  isolated  facts  or  upon  a 
very  limited  experience.  Actually  it  is  the  man 
with  the  most  limited  experience  who  is  always 
ready  to  offer  the  panacea — the  cure-all — for  every 
ill. 

As  a  man  comes  to  leam  about  the  many-sided- 
ness of  life  he  becomes  less  ready  to  offer  plans  for 
saving  society.  Until  the  last  fact  has  been  brought 
out  we  cannot  afford  to  be  dogmatic  in  the  labor 
movement.  We  must  be  opportunists — that  is,  we 
should  be  ready  to  do  the  next  thing,  whatever 
that  -may  be.  There  are  so  many  factors  to  be 
considered  that  no  man  can  be  infallible.  It  takes 
the  whole  "nine"  to  win  the  game. 

 o  

Follow  Is  Right 

"What  profession  does  he  follow?" 

"The  medical." 

"So  he  is  a  doctor,  eh?" 

"No,  an  undertaker." 
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What  Happens  to  a  Family 

"l^HAT  happens  to  a  family  in  the  months  after  the 
pay  check  stops  coming  in?     What  are  the 
things  a  family  gives  up  last?   Who  takes  care  of 
the  families  when  the  social  agencies  can't? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  others 
like  them  are  suggested  in  a  study  of  fifty  families 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Family,  a  so- 
cial work  magazine  published  by  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America.  This  survey  was  made 
by  five  workers  of  the  Family  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  the  28  member  agencies  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Last  spring,  unemployment,  with  resulting  pover- 
ty and  illness,  brought  these  families  to  the  Family 
Society,  which  helped  them  until  the  special  emer- 
gency relief  fund  was  exhausted.  New  funds  have 
since  been  made  available,  so  the  families  are  now 
receiving  aid. 

Food  and  Work  Chief  Concern 

The  center  of  interest  in  these  fifty  households 
during  the  months  they  were  stniggling  along  them- 
selves was  food — whether  there  would  be  more  or 
less  of  it;  and  work — whether  there  would  be  any 
at  all. 

Four  months  after  the  Family  Society  had  been 
forced  to  discontinue  relief,  the  five  social  workers 
discovered  that  many  of  the  families  were  living 
on  bread,  potatoes,  coffee  and  weak  soup,  and  that 
it  was  a  common  diet  for  children.  Butter,  milk, 
fruit  and  meat,  because  of  their  expensiveness,  were 
the  first  to  be  eliminated  from  the  table  when  un- 
employment hit  the  families. 

"I  used  to  just  sit  and  wonder  if  the  people  next 
door  would  send  in  something  after  they  had  fin- 
ished," remarked  one  of  the  fifty  mothers  inter- 
viewed. "Sometimes  they  would  and  other  times 
they  would  have  nothing  left  and  we  just  wouldn't 
eat.  Fd  tell  the  kids  to  drink  lots  of  water  and  we'd 
wait  for  the  next  meal." 

Finding  work,  too,  was  of  vital  concern  since  in 
only  26  of  the  50  families  was  any  one  employed. 
Often  this  was  for  only  two  or  three  days  a  week. 
In  only  3  of  the  50  families  was  there  a  weekly  in- 
come of  $25  to  $30.  Most  of  the  other  47  families 
were  scraping  along  on  from  $5  to  $15  a  week. 

The  24  families  in  which  there  were  no  job-hold- 
ers were  living  on  charity  from  day  to  day.  Rela- 
tives and  neighbors  were  supporting  50  per  cent  of 
the  families,  while  churches,  relief  agencies  and  for- 
mer employers  were  taking  care  of  the  balance. 

Most  Common  Debt  to  Grocer 

"The  most  common  debt,"  states  Miss  Rosemary 
Reynolds,  chairman  of  the  group  which  made  the 


After  the  Pay  Check  Stops? 

study,  "is  to  the  neighborhood  grocer,  who  gossips 
to  his  patrons  about  the  condition  of  the  family. 
Some  families  prefer  to  starve  rather  than  risk  the 
insults  and  indignities  encountered  at  such  stores." 

When  unemployment  came,  the  rent  and  the  in- 
surance were  the  first  obligations  allowed  to  lapse. 
Only  14  of  the  46  families  who  paid  rent  were  not 
behind.  The  other  32  families  owed  from  one  to 
16  months'  rent.  The  average  monthly  rental  was 
from  $15  to  $18  for  three  or  four  back  rooms.  Half 
of  the  families  had  been  threatened  with  eviction 
by  the  constable  for  non-payment  of  rent,  although 
only  9  had  actually  been  put  on  the  streets. 

Three  of  the  families  were  buying  homes  on  the 
installment  plan,  but  all  had  either  lost  these  homes 
or  had  received  warning  notices.  "To  these  fami- 
lies," writes  Miss  Reynolds,  "life  is  the  darkest  be- 
cause the  men  were  all  prosperous  and  hard  work- 
ing and  were  slowly  raising  their  plans  of  living. 
The  loss  of  the  homes  they  were  purchasing  symbol- 
izes the  last  of  all  their  dreams.  Small  wonder  that 
they  starve  and  fight  to  the  end  to  retain  them." 

Native-Bom  Families  Hit 

There  were  more  native-born  than  foreign-bom 
families  in  this  group  suffering  from  unemployment, 
according  to  the  five  family  workers.  In  35  out  of 
the  50  households,  both  the  father  and  mother  were 
born  in  this  country.  Not  even  skill  and  training 
protected  workers  against  unemployment;  men  who 
for  years  earned  $60  to  $75  weekly  as  expert  weav- 
ers were  collecting  junk  at  two  cents  a  pound. 

 0  

HAPPY  SHERIFFS! 

Three  sheriffs  in  Mississippi  receive  net  salaries 
of  more  than  $20,000  per  year. 

The  sheriff  of  Bolivar  leads  the  list  with  $24,- 
350.90. 

The  sheriff  of  Harrison  is  third  with  $20,401.60. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  is 
$7,500  per  year. 

United  States  Senators  receive  $10,000  per  year. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James  receive  $12,000  per 
year. 

All  sheriffs  and  tax  collectors,  of  course,  are  not 
compensated  with  such  lavishness.  The  average 
for  the  82  counties  in  Mississippi  is  a  little  less 
than  $6,000. 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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BUILDING  ACCIDENTS  INCREASING 

Architects  are  failing  in  their  duty  to  promote 
building  safety,  it  is  charged  in  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

Though  a  safety  code  has  been  compiled  by  the 
committee  and  adopted  by  other  groups,  architects 
have  accorded  it  scant  consideration,  it  is  asserted. 
"W'e  are  criticized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
for  keeping  it  locked  in  our  desks,"  says  the  commit- 
tee; "and  accused  of  hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel." 

The  committee  now  announces  a  plan  to  stir  ar- 
chitects throughout  the  country  to  the  need  of  "put- 
ting into  practice  what  we  preach."  A  press  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Institute  (New  York)  quotes  from  the 
repoit  as  follows : 

Construction  accidents  are  a  serious  problem,  and 
the  building-construction  industry  holds  the  unen- 


viable distinction  of  being  the  cause  of  more  deaths 
than  occur  in  any  other  branch  of  work. 

The  most  serious  accidents  occur  in  the  largest 
cities.  The  State  of  New  York  made  compensation 
awards  on  104,848  accident  cases  last  year,  paying 
$35,000,000,  or  $3,000,000  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  most  costly  accidents  were  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Architects  enjoy  reciprocal  relations  with  the  mas- 
ter craftsman  in  many  directions,  yet  they  have  re- 
frained from  participating  in  the  movement  to 
establish  safe  working  conditions. 

Some  contracting  organizations  have  prepared 
manuals  and  have  adopted  rules  of  safety,  but  these 
measures  affect  only  their  own  members,  and  con- 
sequently have  little  influence  on  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  By  this  attitude  these  organizations  have 
been  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the  legislation 
that  has  been  forced  upon  them  in  various  states. 

The  aid  of  the  architect  is  necessary,  for  notwith- 
standing the  educational  methods  employed  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America,  and  the  existence  of  such  safety  codes 
as  have  become  state  laws,  accidents  are  not  de- 
creasing. 

 0  

THE  AXTON-FISHER  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
PAYS  LABOR  DIVIDEND 

The  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Company  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  maker  of  Clown  and  Spud  cigarettes  and  other 
union-made  tobacco  products,  has  just  declared  and 
paid  a  "labor  dividend"  of  15  per  cent —  that  is,  the 
15  per  cent  was  the  amount  of  bonus  placed  in  the 
pay  envelopes  of  500  employees  in  addition  to  their 
regular  union  wages.  At  the  same  time  the  company 
paid  7  per  cent  to  its  stockholders  on  capital  invested, 
or  less  than  one-half  the  dividend  received  by  the 
"labor  investment,"  and  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
no  extravagant  salary  list  is  carried  in  the  Axton- 
Fisher  company.  There  have  been  no  layoffs  in  the 
big  Louisville  plant  and  wages  have  actually  ad- 
vanced during  the  past  year.  Furthermore,  the  do- 
mestic business  of  this  company  has  not  only  in- 
creased despite  the  industrial  depression,  but  its 
products  are  now  being  sold  in  thirty-four  foreign 
countries,  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition  and  com- 
petition from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  headed  by  the 
unfair  R.  J.  Reynolds  company,  manufacturers  of 
Camels  and  other  products,  that  recently  spent 
$7,000,000  for  advertising  in  one  week  in  order  to 
humbug  the  American  people.  At  the  Winston- 
Salem  plant  of  the  Reynolds  company  wages  as  low 
as  10  cents  an  hour  are  paid  to  adults,  the  average 
wage  is  $11.50  per  week,  and  children  are  employed 
at  10  to  12  years  of  age. 
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BUSINESS  MEN  "SKIRT  THE  EDGES"  ON 
CAUSES  FOR  DEPRESSION 

The  present  depression  cannot  be  ended  by  busi- 
ness men  struggling  between  themselves  for  a  great- 
er share  of  the  nation's  reduced  purchasing  power. 

It  is  no  remedy,  for  instance,  if  clothing  manufac- 
turers, through  intensive  advertising,  divert  dollars 
from  shoe  manufacturers. 

Fundamental  conditions  are  not  improved  if  a 
group  of  clothing  workers  are  put  to  work  while  an 
equal  number  of  shoe  workers  are  laid  off. 

The  people's  purchasing  power  must  be  enlarged 
that  they  can  buy  shoes  as  well  as  clothing. 

The  present  method  is  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

The  failure  of  business  men  to  realize  the  basic 
need  of  greater  purchasing  power  is  too  common, 

Thomas  R.  Fort,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  merchant,  re- 
cently declared  that  manufacturers  "can  now  pro- 
duce as  much  manufactured  goods  in  three  days  as 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  our  own  market  in  10  days. 
The  problem  is  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  sur- 
plus." 

And  what  is  Mr.  Fort's  remedy?   He  suggests: 

"We  are  having  too  much  talk  and  not  enough 
'constructive  effort.'  Whatever  that  is,  it  is  the 
thing  we  need." 

This  string  of  words  was  featured  as  the  height 
of  business  wisdom  in  a  well  known  trade  magazine. 

Charles  F.  Abbott,  executive  director  American 
Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  also  "skirts  the 
edges"  in  discussing  how  to  end  the  depression. 

"During  this  period  of  transition,  he  says,  "the 
future  problem  is  to  locate  buyers  to  absorb  what 
we  produce,  to  make  them  want  what  we  have  for 
sale." 

Mr.  Abbott  ignores  lack  of  purchasing  power,  and 
insists  that  "better  merchandising  offers  the  one 
assurance  of  prosperity." 

Neither  of  these  business  men  touch  the  source 
of  our  troubles.  It  is  not  a  question  of  making  the 
people  "want  what  we  have  for  sale,"  nor  to  induce 
them  to  buy.  To  secure  the  means  to  buy  is  the 
problem. 

These  business  men  must  accept  the  fact  that  if 
wealth  is  more  widely  diffused,  in  the  form  of  wages 
and  salaries,  the  people's  purchasing  power  will  be 
enhanced.  Increased  production  Vv^ill  then  be  taken 
off  the  market. 

Instead  of  talking  about  "better  merchandising 
methods"  those  business  men  can  find  the  source  of 
the  trouble  by  a  study  of  income  tax  returns  for 
1929,  just  issued  by  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 
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BIG  FISH  AND  LITTLE  FISH 

In  the  sea  the  big  fish  eats  the  little  ones.  On 
land  the  larger  and  stronger  beasts  of  prey  eat  the 
smaller  and  weaker  beings,  but  in  both  cases  when 
hunger  is  sated  further  killing  stops  until  hunger 
again  prompts  fresh  attacks. 

When  we  compare  man  with  animals  we  are  ac- 
customed to  placing  the  former  on  a  much  higher 
plane  although  there  was  a  time  when  cannibalism 
was  common  among  men,  so  that  when  it  comes  to 
actually  eating  the  flesh  of  our  fellow  beings  man 
has  a  record  of  doing  plenty  of  that  in  bygone  days. 
Our  remote  ancestors  were  just  as  bad  as  the  beasts 
and  fishes  in  this  respect. 

But  how  about  man  today?  In  what  respect  are 
the  big  fellows  of  our  day  and  generation  better  or 
kinder  than  their  man-eating  forbears? 

No  hog  ever  manifested  such  insatiable  appetite 
for  more  as  that  which  is  daily  being  exemplified 
by  the  wealth  sodden  plutocrats  who  are  in  control 
of  our  industries  and  commerce.  Where  cannibals 
and  beasts  of  prey  were  satisfied  when  their  stom- 
achs were  filled  the  wealth-absorbing  billionaire  of 
today,  after  having  accumulated  enough  to  feed, 
clothe  and  shelter  himself  and  his  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  he  ever  dreams  to  live,  yes,  after  having 
enough  to  feed  a  million  men  and  more  an  entire 
life-time  he  keeps  right  on  crushing  his  competitors, 
enslaving  employes,  and  gobbling  up  everything  he 
can  get  control  of.  He  may  prate  of  charity,  philan- 
thropy and  salvation  of  the  soul  but  deep  in  the 
bottom  of  his  black  heart  he  is  the  greediest  monster 
who  ever  inhabited  earth.  The  more  he  gets  the 
more  he  wants.  The  richer  he  becomes  the  greater 
his  appetite  for  more  wealth. 

Permitting  such  individuals  or  groups  of  individ- 
uals, who  have  such  ideals  and  ambitions,  to  place 
themselves  in  positions  \^here  they  can  dictate  that 
the  masses  of  mankind  shall  eke  out  their  existence 
in  want  and  penury,  while  producing  untold  wealth 
for  those  who  constitute  but  a  comparatively  few 
privileged  characters,  who  wallow  in  luxury  obtained 
by  the  sweat  of  their  less  fortunate  fellowmen,  is 
the  unpardonable  folly  of  all  of  us.  For  we  are  all 
more  or  less  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

Too  many  people,  who  are  heading  straight  for 
ruin  and  hopeless  poverty,  are  hoping,  wishing  and 
dreaming  that  they  some  day  may  be  like  the  big 
fellows  and  if  they  could  get  there  many  of  them 
would  be  more  relentless  in  their  gouging  of  the 
helpless  than  are  those  now  in  control. 

So  long  as  the  majority  of  the  people  have  no 
higher  and  better  ideals  than  the  masters  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  them  they  are  simply  getting 
the  same  kind  of  medicine  they  would  like  to  be 
handing  to  others.    They  are  getting  done  unto 
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themselves  the  veiy  thing  that  they  would  dearly 
love  to  have  the  chance  to  do  to  others  and  in  all 
cases  where  this  is  actually  so  they  are  getting  some- 
thing they  richly  deserve. 

No  individual  and  no  insignificant  little  group  of 
individuals  can  depart  very  far  from  the  prevailing 
modes  of  doing  things.  Those  who  control  society 
today  lay  down  the  rules  under  which  it  shall  be 
possible  to  succeed  in  any  line  of  endeavor  and  who- 
ever strays  very  far  from  the  beaten  and  established 
path  is  in  grave  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff,  who  may  either  place  a  padlock  on  the 
door  or  handcuffs  on  the  wrists  of  the  offender 
against  the  "Powers  That  Be." 

In  order  to  cope  successfully  with  the  giants  of 
greed  who  sit  enthroned  in  positions  of  power  and 
influence  a  much  greater  power  with  higher  ideals 
must  be  organized  and  developed. 

About  the  only  organization  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  offers  any  practical  hope  for  changing 
the  present  situation  to  one  that  shall  be  better  and 
more  humane  than  what  we  now  have  is  that  of 
organized  labor.  It  is  not  strong  enough  yet  to 
accomplish  more  than  just  a  little  but  all  over  the 
world  organized  labor  is  steadily  growing  and  be- 
coming more  and  more  intelligent  and  more  sensible 
in  it^  dealings  with  the  rest  of  human  society. 

Organized  labor  in  control  of  government,  indus- 
try and  human  society  is  the  kind  of  a  big  fish  that 
nearly  all  the  little  fishes  who  dwell  on  earth  need 
to  cast  their  lot  with  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  eaten 
alive  by  the  maws  of  combinations  of  wealth. 

Organized  labor,  educated,  disciplined  and  trained 
to  the  minute  is  the  only  power  on  earth  that  can 
hope  to  cope  successfully  with  organized  wealth.  It 
alone  has  the  ideals  and  the  numbers  necessary  to 
accomplish  such  an  objective. 

Organized  labor  is  the  first  conscious  manifesta- 
tion of  the  great  masses  of  the  common  people  ac- 
tually governing  themselves  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  ti-ue  democracy. 

Organized  labor  is  the  first  practical  and  workable 
organization  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  where 
the  fundamental  and  underlying  ideal  is  that  what 
every  union  man  and  woman  is  demanding  for  them- 
selves that  they  are  willing  and  hopeful  that  every 
other  useful  member  of  human  society  should  also 
have  and  enjoy. 

Great  indeed  is  the  need  for  the  growth  and  the 
eventual  triumph  and  success  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  the  guiding  star  of  the  great  masses  of 
labor,  who  inhabit  the  earth.  It  promises  to  make 
of  this  earth  a  better  and  safer  place  in  which  to 
live.   Tn  is  the  hope  of  all  humanity. 


MORE  TRUTH  THAN  POETRY 

Higher  wages  and  "shorter  hours  of  labor  than 
have  ever  been  dreamed  of"  is  the  way  out  of  our 
business  depression,  according  to  Robert  P.  Scripps, 
president  and  editorial  director  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  chain  of  newspapers  that  extends  from  coast  to 
coast.  Mr.  Scripps  expressed  this  view  at  the  non- 
partisan conference  recently  held  in  Washington 
called  by  five  United  States  senators,  and  which  was 
attended  by  300  persons  in  all  walks  of  life. 

"When  increased  per  capita  production  means  un- 
employment for  millions  of  intelligent  and  willing 
workers,  then  something  is  decidedly  wrong,"  said 
Mr.  Scripps.  "The  fact  is  that  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  by  reason  of  the  apphcation  of  science,  poten- 
tial per  capita  production  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  population.  There  is  only  one  way  out:  First, 
shorter  hours  of  labor  than  have  ever  been  dreamed 
of.  Second,  a  much  wider  distribution  of  wealth — 
through  wages  or  othemise — to  permit  increased 
luxury  consumption  and  increased  luxury  employ- 
ment. As  I  see  it,  the  alternative  is  the  goose  step, 
one  way  or  another,  and  Lenin  or  Mussolini  makes 
mighty  httle  difference.  I  think  that  some  read- 
justment is  coming.   I  think  it  is  inevitable. 

"I  have  had  a  good  many  what  you  call  'big  busi- 
ness' contacts  lately.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the 
number  of  these  people  who  are  thinking  clearly  on 
this  subject.  I  think  what  many  of  them  want 
is  a  chance  to  retire  gracefully  fi'om  their  present 
untenable  position,  with  some  guarantee  that  they 
will  not  be  kicked  in  the  rear  by  a  competitor  on 
the  way  out." 

Mr.  Scripps  wrapped  up  a  whole  lot  of  truth  in 
his  utterances,  more  than  many  have  any  idea  of, 
and  that  Lenin  and  Mussolini  expression  is  not  as 
far-fetched  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  There  must 
be  a  change  for  the  better  before  long  and  a  contin- 
uation of  what  we  have  gone  through  for  over  a  year 
should  be  looked  upon  with  great  alarm.  It  is  up  to 
the  interests  that  brought  conditions  about  to  make 
a  change  as  they  can  and  they  should  not  wait  until 
late  1931  to  do  so  in  hope  of  putting  their  pet  can- 
didate over  again  for  the  presidency.  However, 
should  we  ever  get  to  the  Lenin  or  Mussolini  stage 
a  safe  prediction  to  make  is  that  one  Herbert  Hoover 
will  not  get  the  place,  even  though  he  might  be  a 
candidate. 

 0  

The  Sunday-School  teacher  asked  the  children  to 
write  down  the  names  of  their  favorite  hymns.  One 
little  girl  wrote  down: 

"Willie  Smith." — Vancouver  Province. 

 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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NEW  BOARD  FORMED 

After  nearly  one  year's  conferences  the  Board  of 
Trade  Claims  was  finally  organized  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  March  3rd  last.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  0.  W.  Rosenthal,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  composed  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the  A.  F,  of  L. 
and  a  committee  representing  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Building  Trades  Employers. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  building,  nearly  fifty  people  being  present 
to  attend  the  launching  of  the  new  board.  In  the 
absence  of  Secretary  W.  J.  Spencer  of  the  Depart- 
ment, E.  M.  Craig  of  Chicago  served  in  that  capacity. 

M.  J.  McDonough,  President  of  the  Building  Trades 
Department,  announced  the  following  members  of 
their  executive  council  present  and  who  would  be 
members  of  the  new  board:  M.  J.  McDonough,  pres- 
ident of  the  department ;  John  J.  Hynes,  Sheet  Metal 
Workers;  P.  J.  MoiTin  of  Structural  Iron  Workers; 
L.  P.  Lindeloff,  Painters;  Arthur  M.  Huddell,  En- 
gineers, and  W.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers. 

The  following  were  named  as  members  of  the 
board  to  represent  the  National  Association  of  Build- 
ing Trades  Employers:  0.  W.  Rosenthal,  Chicago; 
David  T.  Riffle,  Pittsburgh;  C.  G.  Norman,  New 
York;  W.  P.  Carroll,  Cleveland;  James  J.  Scully, 
Boston ;  Max  Baumann,  New  York,  and  E.  M.  Craig, 
Chicago. 

It  was  thereupon  moved,  seconded  and  adopted 
that  the  names  presented,  constitute  the  membership 
of  the  board  and  that  it  be  duly  organized  by  the 
election  of  officers.  The  board  in  executive  session 
unanimously  elected  0.  W.  Rosenthal  as  president 
and  M.  J.  McDonough  as  vice  president. 

A  general  talk  ensued  relative  to  the  subject,  it 
being  stated  that  the  officers  of  the  Building  Trades 
Department  would  notify  all  of  its  affiliated  Build- 
ing Trades  Councils  that  the  board  was  organized 
and  ready  to  function. 

Secretary  Craig  of  the  National  Association  an- 
nounced that  the  organization  will  get  in  touch 
with  the  employers  in  all  cities  where  there  are  local 
Building  Trades  Councils  and  urge  them  to  form 
branches  of  the  National  Association  and  arrange 
for  the  setting  up  of  local  Board  of  Trade  Claims. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  July  next, 
at  the  same  time  the  executive  council  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Department  was  holding  its  summer 
gathering. 

 0  

Sympathetic 

"Oh,  no,  dear.  I'm  sure  he's  a  kind  man.  I  just 
heard  him  say  he  put  his  shirt  on  a  horse  which 
was  scratched." 


UNIONISTS  WILL  URGE  VOLSTEAD  LAW 
CHANGE 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  Executive  Council  approved  a 
plan  of  representatives  of  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliates  to 
secure  2.75  beer  modification  of  the  Volstead  law. 
No  attempt  to  change  the  prohibition  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  will  be  made.  The  plan  is  the 
establishment  of  machinery  to  advance  legislation 
urged  by  numerous  A.  F.  of  L.  conventions. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  2.75  movement  is 
Matthew  Woll,  chairman;  Ira  N.  Ornburn,  cigar- 
makers,  secretary;  Albert  Kugler,  brewery  work- 
ers; James  Maloney,  glass  bottle  blowers,  and  J.  J. 
Doyle,  coopers. 

An  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  country,  rather 
than  to  Congress.  Members  of  the  committee  ex- 
press the  belief  that  the  nation,  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  bootlegging,  is  in  favor  of  modification. 

In  a  speech  for  a  talking  film.  President  Green 
said  that  "prohibition,  in  many  respects,  has  been 
a  failure." 

"For  that  reason  we  have  suggested  that  the  law 
be  modified,"  he  said.  "We  have  designated  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  co-operate  with  affiliated  unions 
and  to  appear  before  Congress  to  urge  amendment 
of  the  Volstead  act.  We  believe  that  amendment  is 
easily  possible  and  that  through  amendment  the 
whole  country  will  benefit,  unemployment  will  be  re- 
lieved, social  conditions  will  be  improved  and  tem- 
perance be  promoted. 

"Because  of  the  evident  gains,  we  hope  to  influ- 
ence Congress  to  bring  about  modification  in  the 
very  near  future." 

 o  

CORRECTIONS 

Reinstatements  of  Albert  Bacon,  20625,  and  John 
Maxwell,  15698,  as  published  in  the  January  and 
March  issues  respectively,  have  been  cancelled,  as 
suspensions  were  the  result  of  error  by  the  secre- 
tary of  Local  100. 

 o  

V.  J.  Adamo,  28963,  took  out  a  withdrawal  card 
from  Local  308  in  September,  1930,  and  should  not 
have  been  suspended  as  published  in  the  November 
issue. 

 0  

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  This  is  to  no- 
tify all  traveling  brothers  that  there  is  a  LOCKOUT 
pending  in  Los  Angeles  and  permission  has  been 
granted  by  the  General  President  to  close  the  books 
of  Local  Union  No.  42  until  a  settlement  is  made. 
ALL  TRAVELING  BROTHERS  will  kindly  take 
notice  and  STAY  AWAY  from  LOS  ANGELES. 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers^  you  are  fulfilling 

a  moral  obligation. 
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STAY-AWAY  NOTICES 

Local  Union  No.  276  requests  traveling  brothers 
to  stay  away  as  there  is  a  dispute  in  regard  to  wages 
there. 

 0  

We  have  been  requested  by  the  secretary  of  Local 
Union  No.  145  that  work  is  very  scarce  there  and 
that  traveling  brothers  should  stay  away. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 

The  secretaries  of  Locals  mentioned  report  dues 
books  lost  by  the  following  and  anyone  finding  these 
is  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  either  the  locals 
or  Headquarters. 
Local  Union  No.    74— C.  C.  Chickley,  27103 
Local  Union  No.  190— R.  R.  Phoenix,  15125 
Local  Union  No.    23— A.  Cardilleiko,  18146 
Local  Union  No.  244— Arthur  J.  Beauclair,  35291 


ATTENTION! 

The  death  of  Brother  William  Henry  Holmes, 
2743,  age  73,  birthplace,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been 
reported  and  the  secretary  of  Local  100  is  anxious 
to  hear  from  any  surviving  relatives.  Brother 
Holmes  was  initiated  in  Local  54,  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  April,  1901,  and  since  that  time  has  been  in  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Canton,  Ohio,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  last  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  We  request  anyone  having  definite 
information  to  give  to  write  either  this  office  or 
Secretary  Christie  of  Local  100. 


GEORGE  A.  LAWSON,  20092.  The  secretary  of 
Local  279  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  communi- 
cate with  him  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 


IN  MEM€RIA/H 


10  Frank  Albert  Kasdorf,  5592 

33  Frank  Albert  Lewis,  8012 

33  Melvin  Beecher  Provolt,  70 

46  Arthur  Guy  Leavltt,  11635 

53  James  L.  Geary,  22617 

74  Gerhard  Frediick  Richter,  3334 


100  Wm.  Henry  Holmes,  2743 

123  Herbert  Lawrence  Jones,  12860 

147  Robert  Alexander  Baniett,  12969 

278  Peter  Mulligan,  6919 

359  Edmund  Dennis,  33292 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God,  in  His  infinite  unsdom,  to  remove  from  our  midst,  our 
beloved  friend  and  brother,  John  Hamilton  Bell,  No.  6870;  and 

WHEREAS,  By  the  death  of  Brother  John  Hamilton  Bell,  this  California  State  Council  of  Lathers, 
as  well  as  Local  Union  No.  65,  and  our  L.  I.  U.,  have  lost  indeed  a  true  and  faithful  friend  and  ser- 
vant; and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  well  known  to  this  State  Council  that  the  memory  of  Brother  Bell  will  long  dwell 
with  the  membership  of  this  Council,  and  others  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  with  while  he  was  with 
us;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  California  State  Council  of  Lathers  extend  to  his  loved  ones,  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of  loss  and  bereavement;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Charter  of  the  Council  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days;  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  Brother;  and  that  another  copy  be  sent 
to  our  International  Union  for  publication  in  our  Official  Journal. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  LATHERS, 

J.  0.  Dahl,  Sec. 


WHEREAS,  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  call  from  their  earthly  labors  Brothers  Ray 
Marion  Phillips,  31407,  Wm.  Oliver  Hay,  1269  and  Frank  Albert  Lewis,  8012,  esteemed  co-workers,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  deem  it  proper  and  fitting  that  the  members  of  this  Local  Union  offer  a  tribute  to 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  been  loyal  members  of  our  organization  and  faithful  friends  and  broth- 
•/rs,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  33  and  the  member- 
he  L.  I.  U.  be  extended  to  the  bereaved  families. 

Financial  Secretary  Local  Union  No.  33. 

M.  V.  DOYLE, 
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COURT     SPEAKS  BLUNTLY 

Texas  Judges  Use  Strong  Language  in  Nullifying  Bosses'  Law 


fpEXAS  employers  who  sought  to  keep  control  of 
their  laborers  by  having  the  state  legislature 
enact  a  law  making  it  illegal  for  them  to  move  at 
night  came  to  grief  the  other  day  in  the  State  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  judges  did  not  hesitate  to  take  issue  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  which  upheld  a  similar 
law,  and  also  with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  affirmed  the  Louisiana  decision. 

The  Texas  statute  which  has  been  declared  un- 
constitutional was  enacted  when  there  was  a  great 
exodus  of  southern  negroes  to  the  north.  It  was 
designed  to  curb  the  activities  of  employment 
agents  who  found  it  easy  to  get  the  negroes  to  sign 
up  for  the  better  wages  offered  elsewhere.  To  get 
them  away  from  the  plantations  was  another  mat- 
ter. If  the  local  bosses  knew  they  were  going  they 
could  generally  devise  some  scheme  to  stop  them. 
Hence  the  attempt  to  depart  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. 

Court  Speaks  Bluntly 

The  decision  of  the  Texas  court  is  extremely 
blunt. 

"Who  are  meant  by  the  use  of  the  word  'la- 
borer' ?"  it  asks.  "It  certainly  ought  to  include  the 
members  of  this  court,  the  governor  of  this  state, 
all  men  everywhere  who  earn  their  bread  according 
to  Scriptural  injunction,  'by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.' 


"Has  this  country  come  to  the  point  where  honest 
men  who  labor  to  make  a  living  dare  not  call  on  any 
person  to  move  them  or  their  effects  except  within 
certain  hours  prescribed  by  the  legislature? 

"How  humble  the  laborers  of  this  country  would 
have  to  become  if,  forsooth,  they  could  not  leave 
their  homes  at  night  or  carry  their  grips  to  the 
train  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Burdened  Poor  Men 

"This  law  inflicts  heavy  burdens  upon  the  man 
who  is  too  poor  to  own  a  means  of  transportation 
for  himself  and  his  effects.  If  he  happens  to  owti 
a  wheelbarrow  or  a  'flivver,'  he  might  go  where  he 
pleases  and  take  his  effects  with  him. 

"If,  however,  he  is  too  poor  to  own  such,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  use  'shank's  mare,'  or  remain 
where  he  was.  Father,  mother,  friend  or  relative 
might  not  come  to  his  aid,  unless  he  first  humbly 
sought  and  obtained  permission  from  his  landlord." 

Of  the  Louisiana  law,  and  the  court  which  up- 
held it,  the  Texas  judges  had  to  say: 

"We  have  carefully  perused  the  opinion  and  are 
wholly  unable  to  agree  with  the  reasoning  in  the 
case." 

When  the  Louisiana  court's  finding  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  it  was  "affirmed 
for  lack  of  a  substantial  Federal  question." 


Party  System  Has  Collapsed; 

<^QUR  political  party  system  has  collapsed,"  said 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  an  address  at  the  annual  charter  day  of  the 
University  of  California. 

"Party  ideals  have  blown  sky  high,"  he  said.  "We 
keep  on  using  names  and  following  the  forms  of 
party  organization  and  party  difference,  but  we  are 
only  playing  with  labels  without  anything  upon 
which  to  put  them." 

Dr.  Butler  asserted  that  "complacency  and  self- 
satisfaction  coupled  with  too  little  knowledge,  take 
high  rank  among  our  national  traits."  Unhappi- 
ness  and  need,  he  said,  "are  the  natural  and  almost 
necessary  forerunners  of  revolution,  whether  peace- 
ful or  violent." 

The  educator  declared  we  are  "bending  the  knee 
in  worship  to  the  golden  calf  of  money." 

"The  United  States  is  in  sore  need  today  of  an 
aristocracy  of  intellect  and  service.  A  democracy 
must  provide  itself  with  a  foil  of  its  own  and  none 


Intellect  and  Service  Urged 

is  better  or  more  effective  than  an  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect and  service  recruited  from  every  port  of  our 
democratic  life. 

"What  confronts  our  country  is  not  alone  the  de- 
sirability, but  the  stem  necessity,  of  getting  rid  of 
shams  and  bringing  ourselves  and  our  government 
face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  the  life  of  today. 

"Upon  our  willingness  and  capacity  to  do  this  de- 
pends the  future  of  those  institutions,  of  that  sys- 
tem of  social  order,  of  thought  and  of  civiUzation, 
which  have  been  writing  the  history  of  the  world 
since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  and  which 
brought  into  existence  that  country  which  is  the 
center  of  our  affections,  our  pride  and  our  hope." 

 0  

Knew  His  Judges 

Judge:  "Have  you  anything  to  offer  the  court  be- 
fore sentence  is  passed  upon  you?" 

Prisoner:  "No,  yer  honor;  my  lawyer  took  my  last 
dollar." 
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THOSE     PRISON  RIOTS 


"^ITHIN  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  ser- 
ious riots  and  insurrections  in  almost  every 
State  Prison  in  the  country,  and  in  some  Federal 
Prisons.  The  latest  prison  rebellions  have  been  re- 
ported from  Joliet,  111.,  at  the  new  Stateville  Prison, 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Joliet.  This  riot  was 
of  a  most  serious  nature.  Within  a  few  minutes, 
1800  prisoners  were  in  a  riotous  mood  and  defied 
the  prison  authorities. 

A  report  says:  "While  the  flames  were  spread- 
ing, the  shouting  and  din  was  terrible,  and  the  con- 
victs were  like  so  many  maniacs.  They  cursed  and 
screamed,  and  as  they  ran  about  the  glare  from  the 
burning  buildings  made  them  seem  like  figures  of 
an  infernal  scene.  The  flames  leaping  skyward, 
shedding  thick  rolls  of  smoke  and  showering  sparks, 
added  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene. 

*  *      *  * 

These  reports  from  Joliet  and  Statesville  prisons 
read  like  the  pictures  painted  by  Aliegheri  Dante  in 
his  Inferno.  These  convict  insurrections  in  the 
leading  penal  institutions  of  our  United  States  are 
a  modern  phenomenon.  In  no  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  are  there  so  many  and  so  serious 
prison  riots  as  in  our  country.  There  must  be  a 
fundamental  cause,  or  fundamental  causes.  The 
prisoners  complain  of  inhuman  treatment.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  every  State  and  Federal  prison 
in  the  United  States  is  overcrowded.  In  many  of 
these  penal  institutions  there  are  twice  as  many  in- 
mates as  there  should  be.  Joliet  and  Statesville  are 
no  exception. 

But  a  few  days  ago  three  convicts  who  tried  to 
escape  were  shot  down  and  killed  by  the  guards 
who,  in  many  instances,  are  simply  political  bums 
and  hoodlums  who  consider  these  jobs  as  political 
sinecures.  The  killing  of  these  three  convicts  made 
a  grave  impression  upon  many  of  the  other  prison- 
ers, who  considered  the  shooting  as  cold-blooded 
murder  under  the  guise  of  law  and  order.  In  the 
old  Joliet  prison  rioting  took  place  a  week  ago  Sat- 
urday. It  was  put  down  with  severe  measures,  but 
discontent  among  the  prisoners  grew  worse.  On 
the  following  Wednesday  the  trouble  in  the  new 
prison  buildings  at  Statesville  began,  and  the  riot 
did  not  end  until  several  prisoners  had  been  killed 
and  fire  had  caused  $300,000  damage. 

*  *     *  * 

Within  the  last  25  years  the  State  and  Federal 
prison  population  has  increased  almost  50  per  cent ; 
since  the  world  war  the  growth  of  crime  and  the 
overcrowding  of  the  penal  institutions  have  been 
phenomenal. 


There  is  no  question:  the  modern  crime  wave  in 
the  United  States  is  the  direct  result  of  economic 
anarchy,  confusion  and  irresponsibility  and  injus- 
tice. There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in 
our  economic  structure  and  social  relations.  There 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  our  system 
of  education.  Moral  and  ethical  education  of  our 
youth  is  neglected — it  is  primarily  the  teaching  of 
business  and  money-making  that  permeated  our 
educational  institutions,  supplemented  by  all  sorts 
of  sports,  some  of  them  of  a  rather  rough  nature, 
and  not  destined  to  implant  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  children  the  nobler  aspirations  of  human  life. 

Our  young  people,  when  leaving  school,  find  them- 
selves confronted  by  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
ditions that  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  a  good 
start  on  the  road  to  make  a  living,  and  to  success- 
fully proceed  toward  economic  security  and  inde- 
pendence. From  childhood  up  they  are  confronted 
with  a  hard,  at  times  very  desperate  struggle  for 
existence.  They  see  themselves  in  a  hopeless  con- 
dition, while  another  class  revels  in  wealth  and 
luxury.  They  live  in  the  new  age  of  marvelous  in- 
ventions, with  all  the  human  benefits  derived  there- 
from ;  it  is  but  human  that  they  also  are  anxious  to 
enjoy  these  modern  improvements  and  social  inno- 
vations. In  the  prolonged  and  hard  struggle  for 
the  daily  bread  they  finally  lose  their  moral  stamina, 
fall  by  the  wayside  and  land  in  the  weedfields  of 
crime. 

Alexander  Paterson,  Commissioner  of  Prisons  for 
England  and  Wales,  who  had  just  completed  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  American  penitentiaries,  speaking 
of  these  prison  riots  and  American  prison  conditions 
in  general,  says  that  overcrowding  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  discontent  among  prisoners.  It  is 
the  physical  cause  and  should  be  eliminated.  Amer- 
ica must  send  fewer  persons  to  prison  or  must  give 
shorter  sentence  or  must  build  more  jails. 

*     *     *  * 

These  words  sound  almost  like  grim  humor  and 
derision,  because  Mr.  Paterson  knows  full  well  that 
fundamentally  the  remedy  must  be  to  reduce  the 
economic  and  social  causes  of  crime.  We  have  be- 
come a  business-crazy  nation,  a  nation  of  "money- 
makers," forgetting  in  our  wild  chase  for  material 
gain  and  empty  social  aggrandisement  all  the  en- 
deavors for  a  better  and  higher  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life.  We  are  fast  losing  the  "Spirit  of  1776," 
the  spirit  of  the  Patrick  Henrys  and  Ben  Franklins 
and  Abe  Lincolns.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death" !  Where  today  is  the  American  business  man 
or  lawyer,  or  Statesman  who  would  take  such  a 
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stand  ?  Why,  the  best  we  are  doing  today  is  to  con- 
sider the  question: 

"Does  it  pay?    Is  there  any  money  in  it?" 

When  Ben  Franklin,  while  in  London  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  American  colonies,  was  told  by 
some  Tory  friends  that  England  would  send  war- 
ships to  America,  and  make  a  Sahara  of  the  Amer- 
ican Atlantic  coast.  Franklin,  cool  and  smiling,  de- 
clared : 

"I  have  some  little  property  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  places;  you  may  go  over  and  destroy  every 
bit  of  it.  But  you  cannot  destroy  our  American 
spirit  of  independence.  We  will  continue  the  fight 
for  freedom  at  all  cost' !' 

Where  are  our  Ben  Franklins  today? 

 0  

fflGHER  INCOME  TAX  ON  RICH  WILL  LAUNCH 
BIG  BOND  ISSUE 

The  opposition  of  President  Hoover  and  former 
President  Coolidge  "to  higher  taxes  on  the  rich" 
was  ridiculed  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan  of  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  an  address  to  the  Catholic  Conference  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Industrial  Problems,  Dr.  Ryan 
smashed  at  the  protection  afforded  large  income  tax 
payers.  He  warned  "the  masters  of  the  capitalist 
system"  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  national 
income  soon  must  be  diverted  from  the  immense 
profits  and  dividends  of  capitalists,  to  wage  earners. 
He  again  called  for  a  $5,000,000,000  bond  issue  for 
public  works,  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  in- 
comes above  $10,000. 

"The  attitude  of  our  former  President  and  our 
President  is  astonishing  in  its  inepitude  and  incom- 
petence," said  Dr.  Ryan.  "Mr.  Coolidge  informed 
his  readers  a  few  weeks  ago  that  taxes  are  collected 
by  the  rich  from  all  people,  hence  a  higher  tax  on 
them  means  a  higher  cost  of  living,  more  wages  and 
more  unemployment. 

"A  sufficient  reply  to  Mr.  Coolidge's  naive  eco- 
nomics is  to  ask  why  the  rich  wait  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  in  order  to  collect  revenues  from  the 
poor,  if  they  can  accomplish  this  as  easily  as  he 
imagines." 

Turning  to  President  Hoover's  assertion  in  his 
bonus  veto  that  government  borrowings  divert  the 
people's  savings  from  their  use  by  industry  and 
commerce,  Dr.  Ryan  said: 

"This  is  at  most  an  inexcusable  fallacy  to  be  com- 
mitted by  the  President.  He  acted  upon  it  in  De- 
cember, 1929,  when  he  recommended  reduction  in 
income  tax  returns  amounting  to  $160,000,000  on 
the  theory  that  this  money  would  be  used  in  indus- 
lr\-  ;i.id  thus  check  the  decline  in  business  activity. 
As  we  are  now  aware,  no  such  results  followed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  hopelessly  wrong.  Industry 


does  not  stand  in  need  of  more  funds.  What  is 
needed  is  more  sales. 

"We  have  been  diverting  too  much  national  in- 
come to  interest  and  profits.  We  have  not  handed 
enough  national  income  to  the  wage  earners.  The 
last  solution  that  the  masters  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem wish  to  consider  is  the  obvious  one  of  enabling 
the  wage  earners  to  buy  more  products." 

 0  

TIMES  ARE  HARD— BUT 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  finest  paved  street  in 
America  was  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  It  was  paved 
with  cobblestones  about  the  size  of  goose  eggs  and 
was  so  smooth  and  level  that  farmers  used  to  haul 
cans  of  milk  over  it  so  as  to  have  butter  to  deliver 
to  their  customers  when  they  got  to  the  other  side 
of  town.  The  rest  of  the  roads  in  the  country  were 
pure  mud  in  rainy  weather  and  pure  dust  in  hot 
weather.  In  the  weather  between  they  were  filled 
with  nice  sized  clods  that  digested  your  dinner  for 
you  before  it  could  reach  the  jejunum. 

Today  it  is  becoming  so  that  a  bad  road  is  as 
scarce  as  a  chicken  that  knows  its  own  mother. 
From  Broadway  to  the  Golden  Gate  and  from  the 
seaside  lots  of  Miami  to  Bootleghaven  on  the  Can- 
adian line,  Federal,  State,  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments are  vieing  with  each  other  to  make  roads 
safe  for  automobilocracy. 

Rome  might  have  been  a  pippin  in  her  day  on  the 
road  building  stunt,  but  in  this  1931  she  wouldn't 
even  run  in  the  money.  Good  roads  is  the  slogan  on 
everyone's  lips  from  farmer  to  motorcycle  cops. 
Only  a  few  more  years  and  we  expect  to  have  it  so 
that  roller  skating  parties  can  take  their  summer 
vacation  busting  from  one  State  into  another  and 
back  again  before  the  chrysanthemums  bloom. 

 0  

SIX-HOUR  DAY  FOUND  PRACTICABLE  BY 
LARGE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Impetus  to  the  cause  of  the  shorter  workday  has 
come  through  a  report  that  the  Kellogg  Company 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of  a  number 
of  well-known  breakfast  cereals,  has  undertaken  to 
change  from  three  8-hour  shifts  daily  to  four  shifts 
of  six  hours  each.  The  new  arrangement  will  en- 
able the  company  to  employ  approximately  25  per 
cent  more  persons  and  at  the  sam.e  time  provide  a 
12.5  per  cent  increase  in  the  base  rate  of  pay,  mak- 
ing a  new  minimum  wage  rate  of  $4  a  day  and  an 
average  daily  wage  of  $5.40  for  all  male  employees. 
It  is  said  that  the  plan,  long  contemplated  by  the 
Kellcgg  Company  as  a  means  of  improving  produc- 
tion efficiency,  was  made  effective  December  1, 
1030,  with  an  immediate  view  to  relieving  unem- 
ployment distress  in  that  section. 
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This  Engineer  Had  'The  Say' 

Passengers  Could  Make  Off-Schedule  Trips  By  "Agreeing"  With  Him; 
Piloted  First  "Yank-Bilt"  Locomotive 


'pHE  time  when  railroad  passengers  wishing  to 
make  a  journey  at  hours  when  no  train  was 
scheduled  could  have  their  wishes  granted  "by  agree- 
ing with  the  engineer,"  was  related  by  President 
Fairfax  Harrison  of  the  Southern  Railway  in  his 
annual  report  just  mailed  to  stockholders  of  the 
company. 

According  to  Mr.  HaiTison,  the  first  American- 
built  locomotive  to  perform  actual  service  began 
regular  operation  over  six  miles  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Railroad  (now  part  of  the  Southern)  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1830. 

The  engine  was  named  "Best  Friend  of  Charles- 
ton," and  the  road's  board  of  directors  announced 
its  purchase  in  the  following  advertisement: 

"The  public  are  respectfully  informed  that  the 
Railroad  Company  have  purchased  from  Mr.  E.  L. 
Miller  his  locomotive  steam  engine  and  that  it  will 
hereafter  be  continually  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers. 

"The  time  of  leaving  the  stations  in  Line  Street 
(Charleston)  will  be  9  o'clock,  at  10  A.  M.  and  one 


HIGH  LIFE  STANDARDS  WOULD  AID  BUSINESS 

The  main  cause  of  the  present  depression  is  that 
the  power  to  produce  "has  run  away  from  the 
standards  of  living,"  said  Senator  Wagner,  at  a  din- 
ner in  his  honor. 

"If  the  average  annual  income  is  increased  $1,000, 
the  national  income  would  be  increased  $40,000,- 
000,000,"  said  Senator  Wagner.  This  should  be  the 
nation's  goal,  he  said,  although  this  project  would 
not  mean  luxury  for  the  average  wage  earner. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  a  program  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  all  waste,  including  child 
labor,  "the  crudest  form  of  human  waste." 

Senator  Wagner  said  that  the  wage-earning 
classes  are  in  "a  ferment  of  dissatisfaction  and  re- 
bellion" as  the  result  of  the  present  business  de- 
pression, and  that  these  stirrings  cause  unrest 
"even  in  the  very  citadels  of  smugness."  Declaring 
that  some  capitalists  developed  this  unrest  by  a  de- 
mand for  a  reduction  of  wages,  the  lawmaker  criti- 
cized this  policy  as  certain  to  lead  to  greater  dis- 
satisfaction and  suffering. 

"Wage  scales  are  no  longer  to  be  determined  by 
the  best  bargain  that  can  be  driven.  The  level  of 
wages  must  hereafter  be  regarded  as  affected  with 
a  public  interest." 

Senator  Wagner  also  emphasized  the  need  for 


and  at  half  past  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Parties  may  be 
accommodated  in  the  intermediate  hours  by  agree- 
ing with  the  engineer.  Great  punctuality  will  be 
observed  in  the  time  of  starting." 

This  early-day  board  of  directors  were  proud  of 
their  new  "locomotive  steam  engine." 

"Gentlemen  of  distinguished  knowledge  in  ma- 
chinery," the  directors  boasted,  "have  certified  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  and  the  various 
combinations  and  mechanism  of  the  engine  is  not 
surpassed  in  skill  and  neatness  by  any  high  pressure 
(stationary)  of  American  manufacture  known  in 
this  State." 

The  engine  was  six  horsepower  and  weighed  3% 
tons,  "exclusive  of  the  wood  and  water  for  keeping 
it  in  continued  action" ;  and,  declared  the  directors, 
"when  drawing  a  train  which  weighed  three  times 
as  much  as  itself  it  moved  with  great  ease  from  10 
to  15%  miles  an  hour." 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Harrison  explains,  the  road 
reached  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  S.  C. — 136 
miles — and  was  then  the  longest  railroad  in  the 
world. 


elimination  of  child  labor,  and  for  unemployment  in- 
surance, old-age  pension  laws  and  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  working  hours. 

 o  

WHY  WEAR  WILL  DO  IT 

Labor  Digest  under  the  caption  of  "Why  Wear 
Will  Do  It"  relates  this  interesting  yarn: 

"Business  must  improve  for  the  simple  reason 
that  everything  wears  out  and  must  be  replaced 
sooner  or  later.  This  point  has  been  made  many 
times,  and  we  now  find  it  stated  briefly  but  compre- 
hensively in  the  stock  market  column  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

"Bear  in  mind  that  automobile  tires  are  wearing 
out,  shoes  are  wearing  out,  clothes  are  wearing  out, 
automobiles  are  wearing  out,  steel  rails  are  wear- 
ing out,  equipment  is  wearing  out,  and  so  are  dozens 
of  other  products.  What  people  must  have  must 
be  replaced  in  time.  That  is  the  basis  for  a  return 
to  normal  business  conditions. 

"Railroads  cannot  run  on  the  same  old  rails  all 
the  time.  Neither  can  a  man  wear  the  same  suit 
of  clothes  and  run  the  same  auomobile  all  the  time." 

 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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Bottom  of  Depression  Seems  Here;  Recovery, 
However;  Hasn't  Begun 


'pHE  first  quarter  of  this  year  ends  with  a  firmer 
conviction  that  business  has  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  depression,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  sustained  recoveiy  has  begun,  says 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  Monthly  Survey  of  Business,  April 
issue. 

"The  months  just  passed  have  been  characterized 
by  uneven  trends.  Such  a  period  comes  at  the  end 
of  a  business  depression,  immediately  before  re- 
vival." 

Unemployment  reports  from  trade  unions  indicate 
another  slight  improvement  in  March,  the  bulletin 
states. 

"Our  weighted  figure  showed  19.8  per  cent  out  of 
work  in  January,  19  per  cent  in  February  and  18.2 
per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  March. 

"Much  talk  has  been  heard  lately  about  wage  cuts. 
Until  now  there  has  been  strong  feeling  against  wage 
reductions  in  manufacturing  circles  and  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  many  fiiTns  to  avoid 
wage  rate  changes.  Present  advocates  of  wage  cuts 
come  largely  from  banking  circles,  but  at  least  one 
leading  manufacturer  who  declared  against  wage 
cuts  ten  mohths  ago  is  now  pubUcly  announcing 
that  he  expects  to  reduce  wages. 


"  'Cost  of  living  has  declined,  therefore  workers 
could  buy  as  much  even  if  wages  were  cut.'  We  fre- 
quently hear  this  statement.  But  this  statement 
does  not  take  account  of  part-time  work  and  unem- 
ployment. For  the  last  four  months  our  reports 
from  unions  show  that  from  18  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
membership  have  been  working  part  time  each 
month. 

"Hard  as  the  readjustments  of  depression  are, 
they  can  be  accomplished  without  wage  cuts,  as  past 
history  shows.  We  are  in  a  new  era.  Mass  pro- 
duction depends  upon  mass  buying.  Wage  cut  phil- 
osophy is  out  of  date." 

The  bulletin  states  that  profits  rose  to  a  high 
peak  in  1929,  increasing  35  per  cent  in  two  years. 

"Most  of  the  increased  earnings  went  to  stock- 
holdefs,  and  some  were  held  as  a  reserve.  Dividends 
increased  26  per  cent,  wages  only  8  per  cent.  When 
depression  came  in  1930,  profits  declined  to  a  point 
below  the  1927  level.  Nevertheless,  dividends  were 
continued  at  the  high  1929  level.  But  wage  pay- 
ments were  cut  19  per  cent.  Keeping  resei-ves  for 
wages  would  solve  much  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem." 


Depression  Aids  Five-Day  Week:  Fear  of  Strike 
Forces  Work  Gains 


pOOR  business  conditions  have  been  an  impetus  to 
the  five-day  week,  according  to  Ethelbert  Stew- 
art, commissioner  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. The  cost  of  operating  for  four  hours  on  Satur- 
day is  another  factor,  while  the  fear  of  strikes  "has 
induced"  many  employers  to  improve  working  con- 
ditions. 

"Obstacles  have  been  removed  from  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  adoption  of  the  shorter  working  week  by 
the  lack  of  sufficient  work,  in  many  instances,  to 
keep  plants  busy  more  than  three  days  a  week," 
said  Mr.  Stewart. 

'There  will,  of  course,  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
establishments  operated  by  persons  with  backward 
ideas  of  business  management  which  will  revert  to 
the  five  and  one-half  or  six-day  week  when  business 
gets  back  to  normal,"  continued  the  statistician. 
"But  'he  majority  of  plants  which  have  been  forced 
to  j^o  on  the  reduced  schedule  will  keep  it  reduced, 
■'^        "^f'isibility  and  economic  soundness  of  the 


five-day  week  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  success- 
fully demonstrated. 

"Night  work  and  Sunday  operations  in  such  in- 
dustries as  the  cotton  mills  will  be  found  to  have  de- 
clined, also,  when  conditions  again  become  normal,  it 
is  believed. 

"The  beneficial  effects  of  shorter  hours  on  the  em- 
ployment situation  have  not  been  noticed,  as  yet, 
because  of  the  fact  that  operations  have  been  cut 
down  so  greatly.  When  enough  orders  are  received, 
however,  to  keep  factories  busy  six  days  a  week, 
it  will  become  necessary  for  these  retaining  the  five- 
day  week  to  add  more  workers  to  their  payrolls  than 
they  formerly  carried. 

"Another  factor  that  is  inducing  the  change  to  the 
five-day  week  program  is  the  growing  realization  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  unprofitable  to  operate  only 
a  half  day  on  Saturdays.  The  overhead  arising  from 
starting  up  operations  for  only  four  hours  is  propor- 
tionately larger  than  if  the  plant  were  active  an  en- 
tire day." 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


Review  of  Harm  Done  by  Inflation  and  Deflation 


QUR  story  about  the  harm  done  by  unstable  money 
began  with  the  observation  that  it  makes  our 
bookkeeping  misleading,  producing  an  unjust  trans- 
fer of  values  from  one  class  of  society  to  another, 
but  not,  primarily,  a  loss  to  society  as  a  whole. 
What  some  lost  others  have  gained. 

But  we  can  find  the  losses  exceed  the  gains,  owing 
to  the  indirect  harm  of  uncertainty,  depression,  un- 
employment, discontent,  strikes,  lockouts,  sabotage, 
riots,  violence,  Bolshevism,  These  can  only  mean 
a  dead  loss  to  the  general  public. 

The  loss  is  felt  whether  the  price  level  is  rising 
or  falling. 

When  the  price  level  is  rising  and  business  is  tem- 
porarily stimulated,  "prosperity"  is  largely  a  sham. 
Bondholders,  most  salaried  men,  many  wage  earners 
and  all  others  whose  incomes  are  fixed,  or  nearly 
fixed,  in  dollars  are  then  far  from  prosperous.  We 
must  remember  that  "prosperity"  is  a  business  man's 
term,  one  that  describes  a  condition  of  class  inter- 
est rather  than  a  condition  of  general  welfare.  It 
follows  that,  during  inflation,  the  supposed  "pros- 
perity" of  the  period  is  really  a  class  prosperity — 
an  increased  welfare  of  profit-takers  at  the  expense 
of  the  welfare  of  others. 

Moreover,  as  with  ordinary  gambling,  even  the 
gains  of  the  winners  are  largely  swept  away  in  the 
end.  When  the  price  level  is  rising  the  strikes, 
riots  and  violence,  which  often  occur,  as  secondary 
effects  of  the  rising  price  level,  take  away  the  prof- 
its of  the  winners  by  blocking  the  wheels  of  industry 
and  even  destroying  its  tools.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  who  is  going  to  get  the  profits  as  it  is 
a  question  of  whether  there  are  to  be  any  profits. 
It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  for  instance,  that, 
economically  speaking,  Germany  probably  suffered 
more  after  the  war  from  her  colossal  inflation  than 
from  the  war  itself. 

When,  during  a  period  of  falling  prices,  the  ap- 
parent gainer  is  not  the  profit-taker  but  the  creditor, 
the  winner  is  also  just  as  hkely  to  lose  his  winnings. 
The  bondholder  is,  usually  and  normally,  the  simple 
investor  of  capital,  the  "silent  partner"  in  business. 
He  lacks  the  temperament  and  training  to  be  a  risk- 


bearer  or  captain  of  industry.  But,  after  years  of 
a  falling  price  level,  during  which  he  himself  has 
been  draining,  unobserved  even  by  himself,  the  life- 
blood  of  the  enterprise  whose  bonds  he  holds,  until 
there  is  no  profit  left  for  the  captain  of  industry 
who  has  been  managing  it  or  for  the  stockholders 
who  risked  their  capital,  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed 
and  the  captain,  held  responsible  for  the  shipwreck, 
is  forced  out,  discredited,  humiliated,  and  unable  to 
explain  or  even  to  understand  that  the  disaster  was 
not  wholly  his  fault.  The  fault  has  arisen  from  his 
unreliable  instrument  of  reckoning,  the  dollar.  Next, 
the  bondholders  or  their  representatives,  often  law- 
yers, take  control,  whether  or  not  they  know  how  to 
run  the  business.  Thus  the  management  often 
drifts  into  wrong  hands  and  turns  into  mismanage- 
ment. The  bondholder  has  unconsciously  been  a  Shy- 
lock,  exacting  his  pound  of  flesh  until  the  once  pro- 
ductive enterprise  is  bled  to  death. 

The  workmen  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  during 
a  period  of  depression  never  regain  their  lost  wages. 
Nor  is  what  they  lose  gained  by  their  employers 
nor  by  anyone  eles.  Idle  men  and  idle  machines  rep- 
resent total  losses  to  all  society. 

Unstable  money  robs  sometimes  one  class  and 
sometimes  another;  it  upsets  all  sorts  of  calcula- 
tions and  economic  relationships  and  adjustments; 
it  causes  harmful  fluctuations  in  trade  and  unem- 
ployment, and  produces  discontent,  labor  troubles, 
class  hatred  and  violence;  and  in  the  end  it  repre- 
sents general  economic  loss.  These  evils  of  unstable 
money  may  be  reduced  to  three:  social  injustice, 
social  discontent  and  social  inefficiency. 

 0  

Changed  Her  Name 

A  negro  cook  went  into  a  northern  Missouri  bank 
with  a  check  from  the  woman  for  whom  she  worked. 
As  Mandy,  the  cook,  could  not  write,  she  always  en- 
dorsed her  check  with  a  big  X.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion she  made  a  circle  on  the  back  of  the  check. 

"What's  the  big  idea,  Mandy?"  asked  the  teller, 
"Why  don't  you  make  a  cross,  as  usual?" 

"Ah  done  got  married  yesterday,  boss,,  and  I'se 
changed  my  name." 
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Fifteen  Billion  Dollars  Went  Abroad  Last  Year 


'World  Money"  Finds  Its  Way  Around  and  Soon  Will  Be  Making  Its  Laws, 
With  Who  Knows  What  Eflfects  Upon  the  Lives  of  Men  and  Women 


'pHE  State  Department  of  our  government  dis- 
closes the  investment  abroad  of  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen bilUon  ($15,000,000,000)  dollars  of  United 
States  money  during  1930 — the  property  of  citizens 
of  this  country;  and  the  similar  investment  of 
about  fourteen  billion  ($14,000,000,000)  dollars  in 
1929. 

0\\Tiers  of  capital  in  these  sums  do  not  need  to 
bring  its  earnings  home.  The  earnings  are  added 
to  the  "foreign  investments." 

This  money  is  called,  in  financial  parlance, 
"American  money."  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Neither,  while  it  moves  about  among  the  nations, 
is  it  necessary  to  consider  it  as  "international 
money."  It  has  become  supernational  —  it  is 
"world-money." 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  during  recent 
months  much  gold  has  been  placed  on  deposit  in 
French  vaults  by  English  financiers.  It  would 
hardly  be  accurate  to  call  this  "English  money." 
for  it  has  gone  to  France  to  escape  the  high  English 
taxes.  Neither  is  it  French;  for  it  will  move  just 
as  easily  to  some  other  safe  place,  or  into  some 


has  become 


profitable    investment.     This,  too, 
"supernational" — "world-money." 

There  seems  to  be  coming  into  existence  a  sort 
of  no-man's  land  in  finances.  The  Bank  of  Inter- 
national Exchange  is  another  symptom  of  this  new 
domain.  Its  funds  had  to  come  from  somewhere. 
And  so  they  came  from  certain  central  banks  of 
various  nations.  And  the  power  of  the  bank  will 
be  used  to  protect  and  preserve  the  sources  of  finan- 
cial power.  The  bank  is  said  to  have  a  charter  for 
15  years  only  from  Switzerland — there  was  some 
difficulty  about  it. 

But  in  this  altitude  of  "high  finance"  the  super- 
national  bank  will  find  its  way  about.  It  will  shortly 
be  making  laws  concerning  money,  on  its  own  mo- 
tion. It  is  certain  to  become,  and  to  be  recognized 
as,  a  world-power;  but  it  will  have  a  setting  above 
world  powers  which  have  their  base  in  some  merely 
political,  territorial,  or  other  evanescent  considera- 
tion. 

l^Ioney  power  never  did  depend  upon  nations  for 
its  vital  source. 


The  Month's  Best  Satire 

By  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 

The  Associated  Newspapers 


gCENE,  a  city  street.    A  very  emaciated  man, 
obviously  in  need  of  food,  is  appealing  for  10 
cents  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll. 

First  Congressman — What  does  the  gentleman 
desire  ? 

Starving  Man — Please,  could  you  help  a  man  get 
a  little  something  to  eat,  sir? 

Second  Congressman — Will  the  gentleman  please 
repeat  his  inquixy? 

Starving  Man — I'm  starving,  sir.  Please  could 
you  gimme  a  dime  to  get  something  to  eat? 

First  Congressman — While  the  request  does  not 
come  in  the  regular  order,  I  am  constrained  to  give 
it  consideration. 

Second  Congressman — I  have  no  objection  to  a 
discussion  of  the  proposition  at  this  time. 

First  Congressman  (to  beggar) — How  long  have 
you  been  starving,  my  man? 

"^tai-ving  Man — For  several  weeks,  sr. 

Fir  it  Congressman — ^The  reason  I  ask  is  that  I 
want  to  be  assured  the  matter  is  one  that  properly 
r-or^...  -  unrlf-r  this  year's  business. 


Second  Congressman  (to  beggar)  —  You  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  the  form  of  your  request  is 
slightly  irregular. 

Stai-\ing  Man — Please,  sir,  a  dime  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

First  Congressman — In  the  event  that  we  act 
favorably  on  your  petition,  where  do  you  propose 
to  obtain  this  cup  of  coffee  and  piece  of  bread? 

Starving  Man — I  can  get  it  right  across  the  street 
in  that  lunch  room,  sir. 

First  Congressman — That  one  with  the  white 
front? 

Starving  Man — No,  the  one  next  door  with  the 
electric'  sign. 

Second  Congressman  (to  his  colleague) — I  don't 
know  that  we  should  act  on  this  matter  without 
first  ascertaining  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
lunch  rooms.  I  feel  we  should  know  that  this  dime 
is  going  to  the  place  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

First  Congressman  (very  seriously) — Quite  so.  I 
would  indeed  hesitate  to  act  favorably  on  the  gen- 
t'eman's  request  without  some  assurance  the  money 
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was  not  to  be  wasted  and  that  it  was  to  be  wisely 
expended  with  a  mind  to  proper  values. 

Starving  Man  (getting  hungrier  by  the  minute) 
— Just  a  nickel,  sir,  if  a  dime  is  too  much. 

First  Congressman  (to  his  colleague) — Does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  consider  a  dime  too  much? 

Second  Congressman — I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  say  whether  a  dime  is  too  much  or  not.  I 
recall  the  case  of  a  starving  man  in  the  State  ol. 
Minnesota  in  the  winter  of  1888.  In  that  case  it 
was  subsequently  established  that  a  dime  was  ex- 
cessive. On  the  other  hand  such  a  sum  has  been 
known  to  be  inadequate. 

First  Congressman — I  can  appreciate  the  evils  of 
snap  judgments  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  emergency  in  which 
we  would  make  no  mistake  in  giving  the  man 
enough  money  to  get  the  cup  of  coffee  and  the  roll. 

Starving  Man  (now  quite  weak) — Please,  sir! 

Second  Congressman  (to  his  colleague) — I  yield 
to  no  man  in  my  reactions  to  want  and  woe,  but  I 
think  nothing  would  be  lost  by  defemng  action  for 
another  day. 

First  Congressman  (tartly) — This  is  not  a  time 
for  parsimony.  From  the  majestic  mountains  of 
the  Far  West  to  the  surf-beaten  stretches  of  the 
great  Atlantic  there  is  .  .  . 

Second  Congressman — I  object  to  this  appeal  to 
the  grandstand. 

First  Congressman — If  the  gentleman  says  I  am 
appealing  to  the  grandstand  he  is  a  Har. 

Second  Congressman — I  defy  you,  sir,  to  repeat 
that  name  outside. 

First  Congressman — Buffoon ! 

Second  Congressman — Coward ! 

(They  continue  this  while  the  stamng  man 
slowly  expires  at  their  feet.) 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

By  Wm.  E.  Holman,  ISo.  9184 

In  times  hke  these. 
When  poor  people  freeze, 
And  the  rich  do  as  they  please. 
What  does  it  mean? 

When  the  factories  all  close. 
And  you're  all  out  of  clothes, 
I  wonder  who  knows. 

What  does  it  mean? 

When  your  stomach  is  slack, 
With  a  pain  in  your  back. 
And  the  future  look  black, 
What  does  it  mean? 

When  you're  behind  with  the  rent. 
And  down  to  one  cent. 
And  your  spirit  is  bent. 

What  does  it  mean? 

When  your  table  is  bare. 
And  you  feed  on  the  air, 
It's  tough  I  declare. 

But  what  does  it  mean? 

When  you're  out  on  the  street, 
No  shoes  on  your  feet. 
And  you  try  to  look  neat, 
What  does  it  mean? 

When  the  Boss  turns  you  down. 
With  a  sneer  and  a  frown. 
And  you  must  leave  town, 
What  does  it  mean? 

When  there  is  nothing  to  do. 
And  your  dues  are  due. 
In  the  great  L.  I.  U. 

What  does  it  mean? 

Is  it  a  joke. 

When  you've  nothing  to  smoke. 
And  you're  always  broke, 
What  does  it  mean? 

When  your  Wife  won't  smile, 
And  she's  clear  out  of  style, 
Is  life  worth  while. 

What  does  it  mean? 
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WIT 


"An  old  colored  man,"  said  a  minister,  "came  to 
me  one  day  with  the  request  that  I  pray  for  his 
floating  kidney." 

"  'Why,  Sam,"  I  remonstrated,  'how  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  pray  for  some  particular  thing  like 
that?' " 

"  'Wal,  parson,'  Sam  retorted,  'las'  week  you  all 
was  a-prayin'  for  de  loose  livers.'  " 

 0  

George  was  sitting  reading  the  newspaper  when 
his  wife  entered.  "George,"  she  said,  "what  do 
you  think?   Mother  wants  to  be  cremated." 

"Righto,"  said  George  briskly,  throwing  the  paper 
on  one  side  and  springing  to  his  feet.  'Where  is 
she?  Tell  her  to  put  her  things  on." 

 0  

Young  Ideas 
Farmer — Shall  I  show  you  how  to  milk  a  cow? 
Town  Visitor — Hadn't  I  better  start  on  a  calf? 
—All  for  Alia. 


A.  D.  6000 

Spiritualistic  lady  has  just  called  up  her  husband, 
who  is  dead: 

Lady:  "John,  dear,  is  that  you?" 
John:  "Yes,  my  dear." 
Lady:  "John,  are  you  happy?" 
John:  "Yes,  my  dear." 

Lady :  "John,  dear,  are  you  happier  than  you  were 
on  earth  with  me?" 
John:  "Yes,  my  dear." 

Lady  (sighing) :  "Heaven  must  be  a  wonderfu' 
place." 

John:  "I'm  not  there,  Mary.' 

 o  

No  Complaint 
A  well  known  railway  official  is  fond  of  telling 
how,  when  waiting  for  a  connection  at  a  junction 
station,  he  walked  into  the  town  and  saw  in  prog- 
ress a  biggish  funeral.  He  asked  a  passer-by  who 
the  deceased  was,  and  was  told  a  prominent  railway 
official  had  died  suddenly. 

"What  was  the  complaint?"  he  queried. 
"Oh,  no  complaint,"  came  the  ready  answer. 
'  >  voody  is  perfectly  satisfied.'* 


More  Care  Required 
A  judge,  failing  of  re-election,  was  made  cashier 
of  the  local  bank.   A  man  presented  a  check  to  be 
cashed. 

"Don't  know  you,"  greeted  the  new  cashier. 

The  customer  produced  a  Wall  Street  credit  card, 
a  business  card,  and  a  lot  of  letters  addressed  to 
himself. 

"Not  sufficient  proof  of  identity,"  said  the  cashier, 
pushing  the  check  back. 

"Why,  Judge,"  protested  the  man,  "I've  known 
you  to  hang  a  man  on  less  evidence  than  that." 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  judge,  "but  when  you're 
paying  out  money,  you  have  to  be  careful." 
 0  

Quack  Medicine  Vendor — Sir,  I  might  mention  as 
a  slight  testimonial  to  this  world-famed  "Rejuvenat- 
ed" that  a  year  ago,  after  taking  one  small  dose 
overnight,  upon  awakening  in  the  morning  I  said 
to  my  wife:  "Mother,  give  me  my  satchel — I  shall 
be  late  for  school." 


The  Razor  Story 

After  twenty  years  absence  in  Australia  an  Ab- 
erdonian  returned  to  Aberdeen  and  was  met  by  his 
three  brothers.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  that 
each  had  a  long  beard ;  in  fact  he  doubted  their  con- 
nection. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  my  brothers?"  he 
asked.    "Why  are  you  not  shaved?" 

"Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "You  went  away  with  the 
razor." 


An  orator,  warming  to  his  task,  took  off  his  coat, 
which  rather  disconcerted  one  of  the  stewards  of  the 
meeting,  who  thought  that  a  reporter  would  make 
a  sensation  out  of  the  incident.  Towards  the  close 
he  said  to  the  speaker: 

"I  don't  suppose  you  knew,  when  you  removed 
your  coat,  that  a  newspaper  man  was  present?" 

"Yes,  I  did,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  kept  my  eye 
on  the  coat  all  the  time." 

 0  

Mother:  "Now  do  you  know  where  bad  little  girls 
go?" 

Daughter:  "Yes,  they  go  most  everywhere." 
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'HUMOR 


Finnegan  Meets  St.  Peter- 
On  Finnegan's  approach  to  the  gates  ajar,  Finne- 
gan remarked  to  St.  Peter,  "It  is  a  fine  job  you  have 
had  here  for  a  long  time." 

"Well,  Finnegan,"  said  St.  Peter,  "here  we  count 
a  million  years  a  minute,  and  a  million  dollars  a 
cent." 

"Ah !"  said  Finnegan,  "I'm  in  need  of  cash.  Lend 
me  a  cent." 

"Sure,"  said  St.  Peter,  "just  wait  a  minute." 
 0  

A  sergeant-major,  on  his  way  to  the  front  Une, 
stopped  a  colored  man  who  was  running  away  from 
the  trenches. 

"Hi,  where  are  you  going?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  sergeant,"  cried  the  Negro,  trembling  like 
a  leaf,  "a  great  big  shell  just  missed  my  nose." 

"Just  missed  your  nose?"  scoffed  the  sergeant- 
major.    "Did  you  see  it,  then?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Negro,  "I  saw  it  twice.  Once 
when  it  passed  me,  and  once  when  I  passed  it." 

 0  

Too  Much  Temperament 

Mother:  "Why  did  you  strike  your  little  sister?" 

Young  Bobby :  "Well,  we  were  playing  Adam  and 
Eve  and  instead  of  tempting  me  with  the  apple  she 
ate  it  herself." 

 0  

"Well,  George,"  said  a  country  clergyman  to  an 
old  man  who  sat  by  the  wayside  breaking  stones, 
"that  pile  does  not  seem  to  get  any  less." 

"No,  vicar,"  replied  the  old  man;  "them  stones 
be  like  the  Ten  Commandments — ye  can  go  on  break- 
ing 'em,  but  ye  can't  get  rid  of  'em!" 


Elderly  teacher  standing  beside  skeleton  in  mu- 
seum: "Now,  children,  as  I  stand  at  the  side  of  this 
very  old  fossil  what  is  the  first  thing  you  think  of?" 
Bright  Child:  "Twins." 

 o  

Fleshings 

Old  Lady  (to  Tommy) :  "Surely  your  mother  could 
find  pieces  of  material  more  like  your  trousers  when 
she  patches  them." 

Tommy:  "That  ain't  a  patch;  that's  me." 


Had  Higher  Notes 
"I  can't  think  why  they  make  so  much  fuss  of 
Miss  Smith's  voice.   Miss  Jones  has  a  much  richer 
voice." 

"Yes,  but  Miss  Smith  has  a  much  richer  father." 


Logical 

"So  your  name  is  George  Washington,"  mused  the 
old  lady. 

"Yassum,"  replied  the  small  negro  boy. 

"I'll  bet  you  try  hard  to  be  like  him,  don't  you?" 

"Lak  who?" 

"Why,  like  George  Washington,  of  course." 
"Ah  cain't  help  bein'  lak  Jawge  Washington,  'cause 
dat's  who  ah  is." 

 0  

Trouble  Brewing 
"How  come  yo'  in  jail  again,  Rastus?" 
"A  case  of  mistaken  identity." 
"What  dey  mistake  yo'  foh?" 
"Didn't  mistake  me  fo'  nobody.    Ah  mistook  a 
prohibition  agent  foh  a  good  customer." 

 0  

Same  Town 

Honest  Admirer  (calling  at  girl's  home) :  "Is  Miss 
Jones  at  home?" 

Maid:  "Sorry,  sir;  but  she  is  in  negligee  now." 

Honest  Admirer:  "That's  too  bad;  I  was  just  leav- 
ing for  Europe  myself." — West  Virginia  Moonshine. 

 0  

Has-Been 

Sam — What  am  you  doing  now? 

Bo — I'se  an  exporter. 

Sam — An  exporter! 

Bo — Yep,  the  Pullman  Company  just  fired  me. — 
Yellow  Crab. 

 o  

Naughty,  Naughty! 

Dubious  Person:  "I've  been  getting  threatening 
letters  through  the  mail.  Isn't  there  a  law  against 
that?" 

Postoffice  Inspector:  "Of  course  there  is.  It's  a 
very  serious  offense  to  send  threatening  letters.  Have 
you  any  idea  who's  doing  it?" 

Dubious  Person:  "Sure.  The  Woofus  Furniture 
Company." 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

WETUMPKA,  ALA. — Court  House:  Warren,  Knight  & 
Davis,  Protective  Life  Bldg.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  archts. 

CALIFORNIA 

CALEXICO,  CALIF.— Hotel:  $400,000.  Austin  Co.,  16112 
Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  contr. 

RICHMOND,  CALIF. — Theatre,  United  Artists  of  Califor- 
nia: $150,000.  Walker  &  Eisen,  Western  Pacific 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  archt.  Proposed. 

CONNECTICUT 

HAMDEN,  CONN.— High  School:  $500,000.  Town,  School 
Bd.    Archt.  not  selected.  Proposed. 

MANCHESTER,  CONN. — Y.  M.  C.  A.:  $150,000.  Hut- 
chins  &  French,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Architectural  Bureau,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  archts. 

SHELTON,  CONN. — Infirmary,  Laurel  Heights  Sanator- 
ium: $350,000.  State,  Tuberculosis  Comn.,  Hart- 
ford.   Archt.  not  selected.  Proposed. 

WILLIMANTIC,  CONN. — High  School  Addition:  $150,- 
000.  Wilson  Potter,  22  East  17th  St.,  New  York, 
archt. 

DELAWARE 

BRANDYWINE  HUNDRED,  DEL. — Marshallton  Consoli- 
dated School:  $175,000.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Bran- 
ford  PI.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Proposed. 

FLORIDA 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA.— State  College  for  Women:  $93,- 
178.  Wing  addition  to  lecture  rooms,  auditorium, 
stage,  15  lecture  rooms.  J.  M.  Raymond  Constr.  Co., 
Jacksonville,  contr. 

IDAHO 

BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO. — Additions  to  Blackfoot  Insane 
Asylum:    $250,000.    c/o  State.  Proposed. 

ILLINOIS 

ELSAH,  ILL. — Principia  College:  $3,500,000.  English 
country  house,  main  building  with  library  and  chapel. 
Dickie  Constr.  Co.,  317  North  11th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
contr. 

EVANSTON,  ILL.— High  School  Addition:  $163,350. 
Ralph  Sollitt  &  Co.,  228  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago; 
contr. 

KEWANEE,  ILL. — Kewanee  Y.  M.  C.  A.:  $200,000.  T.  S. 
Willis,  Janesville,  contr. 

MAYWOOD,  ILL. — Emerson  School:  $225,000.  Also  re- 
modeling present  adjoining  building.  Van  Guten  & 
Van  Guten,  assoc.  archts.,  26  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago 
and  N.  M.  Dunning,  25  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Proposed. 

NILES  CENTER,  ILL. — Cleveland  School:  $200,000.  F. 
V.  Prather,  400  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  archt. 
Proposed. 

INDIANA 

BOONE  GROVE,  IND— School:    $150,000.    School  Comrs. 

Archt.  not  selected.  Proposed. 
•"rMiY,  IND.— Church,  Holy  Angels  Parish:   $400,000.  Vin- 

criJi  &  Fagan,   Poledor  Bldg.,  South   Bend,  archts. 

Proposed. 

MlMii.'lAX  CITY,  IND. — Park  Elementary  School:  $150,- 
■'"I     s;    P.  Boonstra,  Michigan  City,  engr. 


OLDENBURG,  IND. — Franciscan  Fathers  Catholic  Church: 
$150,000.  Werking  &  Son,  2002  East  Main  St.,  Rich- 
mond, archt. 

PLAINFIELD,  IND.— High  School:  $150,000.  Parker  & 
Faulstich,  501  Bd.  of  Trades  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
archt. 

ST.  MEINRAD,  IND.— St.  Meinrad  College:  $150,000.  Tri- 
State  Contg.  Co.,  522  Market  St.,  Evansville,  contr. 

KANSAS 

LAWRENCE,  KAN. — Kansas  University:  $200,000.  J.  W. 
Radotinsky,  State  House,  Topeka,  archt.  Proposed. 

MAINE 

AUGUSTA,  ME. — St.  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
$150,000.  T.  J.  O'Connell,  archt.,  134  Newbury  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

FARMINGTON,  ME. — Town  School:  $150,000.  Coombs 
&  Harriman,  11  Lisbon  St.,  Lewiston,  archt. 

GORHAM,  ME. — State  Normal  School:  $150,000.  R. 
Mayo,  465  Congress  St.,  Portland,  archt. 

RUMFORD,  ME. — Altering  and  Constructing  High  School: 
$150,000.  Louis  Milo  &  Sons,  51  East  Ave.,  Lewis- 
ton,  contr. 

WATERVILLE,  ME. — School,  St.  Francis  DeSales  Parish: 
$350,000.  W.  E.  Provost,  1061  Elm  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  archt.  Proposed. 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS,  MD.— High  School:  $325,000.  Buckler  & 
Fenhagen,  325  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
archts.  Proposed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOYLSTON,  MASS. — Worcester  County  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital: $1,000,000.  Frost,  Chamberlain  &  Edwards, 
390  Main  St.,  archt.  Proposed. 

CHILMARK,  MASS. — Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 
$150,000.  Plans  by  Bureau  of  Architecture  of  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  1701  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Proposed. 

LEOMINSTER,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  School: 
$150,000.  M.  A.  Dyer  Co.,  1  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
archts. 

MALDEN,  MASS. — Commercial  Building:  Exceeds  $150,- 
0  00.  L.  B.  Cadario  &  Sons,  260  Tremont  St.,  Bos- 
ton, contr. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School: 
$250,000.  Altering  and  constructing.  F.  I.  Cooper 
Corp.,  47  Winter  St.,  Boston.  Proposed. 

SAUGUS,  MASS.— High  School:  $400,000-$500,000.  Fay, 
Spofford  &  Thorndike,  44  School  St.,  Boston,  engrs. 
Proposed. 

SOUTH  HADLEY,  MASS. — Mt.  Holyoke  College:  $200,000. 
B.  J.  Pinney,  Inc.,  220  Dwight  St.,  Springfield,  contr. 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. — Administration  Building  and  Po- 
lice Station:  $188,000.  W.  Donaldson,  23  Centre  St.. 
contr. 

MICHIGAN 

MANISTIQUE,  MICH. — Grade  and  High  School:  $350,000. 

R.  V.  Gay,  St.  Johns,  archt. 
REDFORD,  MICH. — High  School:    $750,000.     F.  Eurich, 

Jr.    2539  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  archts.  Proposed. 
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MINNESOTA 

FARIBAULT.  MINN. — Court  House:  $250,000.  Destroyed 
by  fire.    Rice  Co.,  c/o  A.  Luecke,  aud.  Proposed. 

MAPLETON,  MINN.— School:  $150,000.  G.  Pass  &  Son 
and  R.  T.  Rockey,  Mankato,  arclits. 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON,  MISS. — State  Hospital:  $583,440.  1  Type  A 
and  Type  B  patients'  cottages,  2  epileptics  buildings 
to  M.  T.  Reed  Constr.  Co.,  Belzoni,  $269,251;  1  cot- 
tage to  Currie  &  Corley,  Raleigh,  $73,293;  1  cottage 
to  I.  C.  Garber,  Medical  Bldg.,  $73,293;  dining  hall 
and  kitchen  to  Ogden  &  Glenn,  Hattiesburg,  $69,150. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

BISMARCK,  N.  D. — Capitl:  $2,000,000.  Destroyed  by 
fire.     State  Bd.  Control.  Proposed. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

EXETER,  N.  H. — Phillips  Exeter  Academy:  $150,000. 
Cram  &  Ferguson,  248  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
archts.  Proposed. 

NEW  JERSEY 

BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. — Sanitarium  and  Power  Plant  for 
Deborah  Jewish  Relief  Society:  $600,000.  F.  Grad, 
1023  Broad  St.,  Newark,  archt.  Proposed. 

CLINTON,  N.  J. — Hospital  at  New  Jersey  Reformatory  for 
Women:  $150,000.  Division  of  Architecture  &  Con- 
struction, State  Office  Bldg.,  Trenton,  archts. 

HOLMDEL,  N.  J. — New  Jersey  State  Hospital:  $655,000. 
Reception  Hospital  and  treatment  building.  E.  M. 
Waldron,  40  Park  PI.,  Newark,  contr. 

JAMESBURG,  N.  J.— High  School:  $150,000.  Including 
gymnasium,  auditorium,  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science  rooms.  J.  N.  Pierson  &  Son,  198  Jefferson 
St.,  Perth  Amboy,  archts. 

MAHWAH,  N.  J.— School  Building:  $150,000.  A.  J.  Rog- 
ers, 55  West  42d  St.,  New  York,  archt.  Proposed. 

MANASQUAN,  N.  J. — High  School:  $218,946.  J.  A. 
Sarubbi  Constr  Co.,  415  20th  St.,  West  New  York, 
contr. 

MAPLEWOOD,  N.  J.— Store,  Apartment:  |150,000.  B.  J. 
Baker,  c/o  W.  J.  Fitzsimmons,  archt.,  626  Central 
Ave.,  East  Orange.  Proposed. 

MOUNTAINVIEW,  N.  J.— School:  $150,000.  Hacker  & 
Hacker,  201  Main  St.,  Fort  Lee,  archt.  Proposed. 

OAKHURST,   N.    J. — Altering   and    Constructing  School: 

$150,000.  W.  Pieper,  95  Summit  Ave.,  Summit,  archt. 
PEAPACK,  N.  J. — School:    $150,000.    A.  Merchant,  1  Elm 

Row,  New  Brunswick,  archt. 
PHILLIPSBURG,  N.  J. — High  School:    $150,000.     M.  A. 

Carty,  7  8  Summit  Ave.,  contr. 
PISCATAWAY,  N.  J. — Piscatawaytown  School:  $150,000. 

A.   Merchant,    1    Elm   Row,   New   Brunswick,  archt. 

Proposed. 

RUMSON,  N.  J. — High  School:    $400,000.     B.  H.  Borden, 

pres.,  Bd.  Educ.  Proposed. 
SOUTH  BBLMAR,  N.  J.— Boro  Hall,  etc.:    $150,000.  Bd. 

Boro  Council,  Boro  Hall.  Proposed. 
SUSSEX,  N.  J.— High  School:    $150,000.   Jacob  &  Everett, 

Allentown,  Pa.,  archt.  Proposed. 
VERONA,  N.  J. — Staff  House,  Essex  Mountain  Sanitarium: 

$150,000.  Sutton  &  Sutton,  402  Broad  St.,  archts. 
WEST  BERLIN,  N.  J. — Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Roman 

Catholic  Church:    $150,000.    H.  B.  Miller,  Edgewater 

Park,  contr. 

WESTFIELD,  N.  J. — Parish  House  Addition,  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church:  $150,000.  A.  R.  Hennell,  archt., 
636  Prospect  St. 

WYCKOFF,  N.  J.^School  Building:  $150,000.  Reliable 
Constr.  &  Eng.  Co.,  604  Anderson  Ave.,  Grantwood, 
contr.  Steel  and  iron  work  to  Setback  &  Meyer  Co., 
661  22d  St.,  West  New  York. 


NEW  YORK 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. — Industrial  Arts  Bldg.  at  State  Normal 
School:  $281,225.  Bedford  Constr.  Co.,  1300  Broad 
St.,  Utica,  contr. 

SLOAN,  N.  Y.— School  Addition:  $169,198.  Widxinski 
Bros.,  95  Walden  St.,  Buffalo,  contr. 

OHIO 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.— High  School:  $350,000.  T.  D.  Mc- 
Laughlin &  Assoc.,  610  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Lima, 
archts. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO.— First  National  Bank:  $150,000. 
O.  C.  Darst,  150  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  archt. 
Proposed. 

ONTARIO 

CHATHAM,  ONT. — Collegiate  Institute  or  Addition  to  Vo- 
cational School:  $200,000.  G.  R.  Gouinlock,  371  Bay 
St.,  Toronto,  archt.  Proposed. 

GUELPH,  ONT. — Additions  to  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege: $260,000.  Including  students  and  administra- 
tion bldg.,  electric  substation,  power  house,  water 
tower,  watermains.  Dept.  P.  Wks.,  Parliament  Bldgs. 
Proposed. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. — Collegiate  and  Vocational  School: 
$190,000.  S.  B.  Coon  &  Son,  4  St.  Thomas  St.,  To- 
ronto, archt.  Proposed. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BRADFORD,  PA. — Tuna  Lodge  411,  I.  O.  O.  F.:  $175,000. 
Tuna  Mfg.  Co.,  70  Mechanic  St.,  contr. 
— Theatre:  $500,000.  E.  L.  Van  Sickle,  Bradford,  contr. 

IRWIN,  PA. — Elementary  School:  $200,000.  Rebuilding, 
destroyed  by  fire.  Hunter  &  Caldwell,  600  Central 
Trust  Bldg.,  Altoona,  archt.  Proposed. 

LAWRENCE  PARK,  PA.— High  School  Addition:  $150,- 
000.     C.  S.  Kirby,  116  West  10th  St.,  Erie,  archt. 

McKEESPORT,  PA. — Church  and  Education  Building,  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation:  $150,000. 
Schwab,  Palmgreen  &  Merrick,  Koppers  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Proposed. 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. — Pennsylvania  State  College: 
$940,000.  College  trustees  will  select  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

PIERRE,  S.  D.-^State  Capitol  Building  Annex:  $270,000. 
State  Capitol  Comm.  Proposed. 

TEXAS 

BEAUMONT,  TEX. — Store:  $200,000.  Liberty  Ave.  and 
Orleans  St.     Babin  &  Neff,  archt.  Proposed. 

DEL  RIO,  TEX. — Hughes-Franklin  Theatre:  $150,000. 
1,000  seating  capacity.  Main  and  LosoUa  Sts.,  c/o 
P.  J.  Poag,  Del  Rio.    Private  plans.  Proposed. 

LAREDO,  TEX.— Office,  Store  Building:  $500,000.  W. 
H.  Anderson  and  G.  Trout,  Laredo,  archts. 

WELLINGTON,  TEX. — Court  House:  $175,000.  Berry  & 
Hatch,  414  Eagles  Bldg.,  Amarillo,  archts.  Proposed. 

VIRGINIA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. — Paramount  Publix  Theatre: 
$350,000.  Rapp  &  Rapp,  Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York, 
archts.  Proposed. 

WISCONSIN 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. — Nurses'  Home,  St.  Agnes'  Hospital: 
$200,000.  Schmidt,  Garden  &  Ericksen,  archts.,  104 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Job  Seekers  Harmed  by  Veto;  Author  of 
Bill  Makes  Protest 


'pHE  President,  by  vetoing  the  bill  that  would  cre- 
ate a  nation-wide  employment  service,  "has 
failed  every  man  who  is  out  pounding  the  pave- 
ments in  search  of  work,"  said  Senator  Wagner, 
author  of  the  bill. 

"No  one  will  be  deceived  by  the  President's  dec- 
laration that  the  bill  would  be  a  blow  to  labor,"  said 
Mr.  \^'agner.  "The  public  knows  very  well  where 
the  friends  of  labor  stood  on  this  question.  The 
public  knows,  too,  that  Mr.  Doak  himself,  when  he 
was  representative  of  one  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  before  he  was  Secretary  of  Labor,  advo- 
cated whole-heartedly  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

"The  President  says  that  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion involved  requires  more  consideration.  He  does 
not  tell  us  what  is  the  fundamental  question.  To 
me  it  seems  that  it  is  this:  Does  this  country  re- 
quire a  nation-wide,  well  co-ordinated  employment 
sei-vice  efficiently  and  fairly  guiding  the  man  to  the 
job?  That  fundamental  question  has  been  debated 
for  a  decade.  It  was  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  Mr.  Hoover's  own  conference  in  1921.  It  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  all  who,  from  experience  and 


training,  have  a  right  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hoover  alone  occupies  the  negative  position. 

"Now  that  Congress  is  adjourned  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  over-ride  his  veto,  Mr.  Hoover 
nullifies  the  work  of  years.  In  the  same  breath  he 
praises  the  existing  service  and  announces  that  he 
has  requested  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  prepare  a 
new  plan.  Apparently,  he  has  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Doak's  new  plan  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  by 
Congress. 

"The  theme  of  Mr.  Hoover's  veto  is  to  be  found 
in  his  words  'there  is,  therefore,  ample  time'  to  re- 
consider the  whole  question.  These  words  are  be- 
coming characteristic  of  the  administration's  policy 
of  persistent  postponement  and  procrastination. 
For  three  years,  in  and  out  of  season,  I  have  kept 
this  proposal  before  the  country,  exposing  it  to  the 
fullest  investigation,  discussion  and  debate.  It  has 
won  the  support  of  labor  leaders,  industrialists, 
business  men  and  all  students  of  the  subject. 

"The  signing  of  the  bill  would  have  brought  into 
service  a  bigger,  better  and  more  amply  financed 
organization  for  both  the  wage  earner  and  em- 
ployer. The  President  has  made  that  impossible. 
He  has  failed  every  man  who  is  out  pounding  the 
pavements  in  search  of  work." 


Child  Toilers  Under  the  Lash 


^  SHOCKING  account  of  child  labor  conditions  in 
Egypt  is  given  by  Dame  Adelaide  Anderson  in 
the  Review  of  the  International  Labor  Office.  Dame 
Anderson  tells  of  the  method  employed  to  keep  the 
little  tots  awake.  She  speaks  of  "the  shrill  whis- 
tling and  clanking  of  the  irons  which  it  is  said  are 
used  for  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  awake  and  at- 
tentive. The  shrillness  of  the  whistles  (unpleas- 
antly as  it  must  impress  those  unaccustomed  to 
them)  was  not  much  greater  than  fomierly  I  have 
heard  in  innumerable  spinning  factories  in  the 
British  Isles  when  gangs  of  young  workers  had  to 
be  summoned  from  point  to  point  by  a  sound  that 
can  penetrate  through  the  noise  of  the  power- 
driven  machinery.  In  these  respects  of  'driving' 
the  children,  by  piercing  sounds  and  in  other  ways, 
there  seems  no  security  that  any  slight  improve- 
ment traceable  to  lessened  pressure  for  output  will 
be  maintained  when  the  pressure  for  swift  output 
recurs. 

I  niwf  with  sorrow,  in  several  factories,  the  al- 
moat  automatic  hitting  of  the  children  with  canes 
;:Tifi  >.  bip    ])y  the  oversees  as  they  moved  up  and 


down,  to  spur  them  on  in  their  work.  It  was  not 
definitely  cruel  hitting  or  thrashing  that  I  myself 
saw,  but  it  was  wanton,  and  was  not  discontinued 
while  I  was  looking  on. 

"The  owners  and  managers  admit  that  the  mill 
runs  from  5  a.  m.  to  8  or  9  p.  m.,  but  no  one  in 
authority  seems  to  find  it  necessary  to  see  that  in- 
dividual young  workers,  or  groups  of  them,  have 
any  regular  pause  for  a  meal  ..."  , 

What  a  pitiful  lot  for  children,  working  them 
from  5  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  and  awake  with  shrill  whis- 
tling and  clanking  irons ;  with  no  regular  pause  for 
meals ! 

Accustomed  as  we  are  of  hearing  of  long  hours, 
speed  up  systems,  poor  pay  and  yellow  dog  con- 
tracts in  American  textile  mills,  and  of  the  increase 
of  child  labor  in  our  own  country,  conditions  such, 
as  those  pictured  in  Dame  Anderson's  report  are 
still  almost  unbelievable.  Certainly  these  child 
beaters  call  for  another  national  disarmament  con- 
ference. It  should  be  easier  to  take  the  whips  and 
canes  away  from  these  brutes  than  it  is  for  the 
nations  to  agree  to  sink  a  battleship. 
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Facts  Point  to  Big  Revival  in  Building 


LARGE  building  year  in  1931  seems  almost  a 
certainty  says  A.  E.  Dickinson,  president  of  the 
Indiana  Limestone  Co.,  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce.  Basic  facts  point  unmistakably  to  a 
revival  of  activity.  Since  the  banner  building  year 
of  1928,  construction  totals  have  slumped  off  grad- 
ually. A  pronounced  slump  was  becoming  apparent 
some  time  before  the  general  depression  set  in.  So 
it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  accumulating  an  immense  reservoir  of  new 
building  which  must  be  taken  care  of  to  meet  the 
requirements  in  the  various  fields. 

With  full  reports  not  yet  available,  the  construc- 
tion volume  for  1930  probably  reached  a  total  of 
$4,925,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  record  1928 
total  of  $7,232,246,849.  Heavy  building  accounted 
for  a  great  proportion  of  the  1930  volume. 

Home  building  has  decreased  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  type.  Normally  residential  building 
accounts  for  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  Signs 
of  a  revival  in  this  field  are  clear-cut  and  definite. 
And  when  the  building  history  of  1931  is  written, 
we  may  find  that  a  home  building  wave  resulted  in 
high  construction  totals. 

Meantime  we  can  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
huge  public  building  program.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  overcome  delays  in  Washington,  with  the 
probable  result  that  many  broad-scale  projects  soon 
will  be  under  way.  States,  counties  and  cities  are 
endeavoring  to  expedite  public  programs. 

Aggressive  plans  for  new  impmvements  in  many 
towns  are  in  the  making.  Community  betterment 
programs,  town  planning,  new  homes  construction 


and  public  building  projects  are  gradually  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  sound  recovery. 

It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  fancy  to  see  that  the 
country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  broad  industrial 
activity.  The  electrical  industry  plans  the  revolu- 
tion of  manufacture  and  distribution  of  electricity. 
The  natural  gas  industry  is  bringing  gas  into  re- 
mote eastern  cities  and  towns.  Aviation  hopes  for 
the  expansion  that  came  to  the  motor  car  which' 
had  slow  support  at  first.  Many  other  industries, 
contemplating  changes  and  growth,  will  soon  con- 
tribute to  a  large  constmction  program  by  reason 
of  additional  plants,  shifts  in  population  and  the 
like. 

Modernization  of  old  buildings  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  year's  construction  activities.  Obsolescence 
lowers  the  earning  powers  of  a  structure.  An  old 
building,  although  otherwise  sound,  ceases  to  be  an 
economic  investment  unless  it  is  modernized. 

Among  factors  auguring  for  improved  conditions 
are  the  fact  that  building  costs  are  27  per  cent 
lower  than  the  peak  reached  in  1920.  Ample  funds 
are  available  for  sound  projects.  There  is  plentiful 
and  efficient  labor.  A  definite  trend  toward  better 
and  more  permanent  building  is  apparent.  Greater 
operating  efficiency  with  reduced  production  costs 
are  important  factors. 

 0  

He — "I'm  something  of  a  mind  reader.  I  can  usual- 
ly tell  at  a  glance  just  what  a  person  is  thinking  of 
me." 

She — "But  don't  you  often  find  it  very  embarras- 
sing?" 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary- Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Followin-g  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  Oity 


President 


Fin.  Sec. 


Rec.  Sec. 


Bus.  Agt. 


5 
38 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties, 

P. 

Satterlee 

0. 

H.  Stone 

E. 

R.  Miottel 

J. 

Mace 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

F. 

Denier 

J. 

W.  Schmid 

J. 

Denier 

J. 

J.  Clark 

100 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

J. 

Smith 

D. 

Christie 

W 

Hurley 

J. 

Langan 

125 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

J. 

H.  Poupore 

J. 

E.  Budd 

A. 

Bessette 

J. 

H.  Poupore 

143 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

J. 

Gallagher 

J. 

Klepper 

P. 

Klepper 

F. 

Holt 

145 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

E. 

Dunn 

F. 

Wesley 

0. 

Lardie 

N. 

E.  Poole 

151 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J. 

Hoffman 

F. 

Russell 

A. 

Baker 

181 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

C. 

W.  Hoggan 

J. 

B.  Cochran 

C. 

B.  Reno 

244 

Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens 

fWm.  Cohen 

Counties,  N.  Y. 

J. 

Granger 

E 

J.  Anglim 

if 

Ingressia 

Flattery 

259 

Granite  City,  111. 

J. 

Zimmer 

J. 

C.  Alexander 

299 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

E. 

Haack 

S. 

Jolke 

E. 

Haack 

313 

Columbia,  Mo. 

D. 

Hill 

J. 

D.  Sims 

398 

Glendale,  Calif. 

W 

H.  Brewer 

J. 

A.  Reimer 

M. 

F.  White 

Calif.  State  Council  of  Lathers 

H. 

S.  Hybenger 

J. 

O.  Dahl 
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ON  FINANCES 


Local                                Amt.  Paid 
2   $130.50 


!0  assessment 
!1  assessment 


3.00 
1.50 
4.50 
4.50 
1.50 
1.50 
4.50 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 

Local 

64   

67   

74  1931  assessment 

81   

100   

102   

122   

142   


Amt.  Paid 

Local 

172 

1.50 

228 

1.50 

308 

3.00 

332 

394 

1.50 

398 

Amt.  Paid 
1.50 
1.50 

.  .  198.85 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


TOTAL  $375. 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  March  31,  1931  

Deduct  1931  convention  assessment  paid  by  Local  74  and  pub- 
lished in  April,  1931,  Lather,  as  a  1930  assessment  


Add  April  receipts — -1930  assessment  

Add  April  receipts — 1931  assessment  $6.00 

Add  March  receipts — 1931  assessment  from  Local  74 — deducted 

from  total  above    1.50 


$15,912.76 
1.50 


$15,911.26 
369.85 


Total  1931  assessments  collected  to  date. 


$16,288.61 


Apr 

Local 

Amount 

1 

38 

B.  T.  &  reinst; 

charter    .  .  .  .  $ 

34.20 

1 

357 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.70 

1 

148 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

3.60 

1 

62 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

21.70 

1 

9 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

73.35 

1 

446 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

2 

414 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

3.25 

2 

228 

2.00 

3 

Buckeye  State  Council 

Premium .... 

3.00 

3 

358 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

21.70 

o 

39 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

57.60 

3 

300 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

3 

419 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.70 

3 

364 

Mar.  report  (cr.) 

3 

224 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

38.21 

3 

319 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.85 

3 

398 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

18.30 

3 

140 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

56.40 

3 

190 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

54.80 

3 

46 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

1,622.80 

6 

42 

Premium   

11.00 

6 

7 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

9.36 

6 

154 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

6 

36 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

16.20 

6 

413 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

6 

158 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

6 

258 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

6 

84 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

10.80 

6 

438 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

3.60 

6 

121 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

6 

136 

Feb.  report  .  .  . 

26.30 

6 

422 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.10 

7 

328 

Mar.  report  (cr.) 

7 

21 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

7 

378 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

7 

326 

Apr  report  (cr.) 

7 

1 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

26.25 

7 

228 

Jan. -Feb. -Mar. 

reports    .  .  . 

40.50 

53 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

147.50 

23 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

10.90 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

'  'fit.-Nov.-Dec.- 
.Tan.-Feb.-Mar. 
r-ports  (bal.)  519.80 
r.  port  (cr. ) 


APRIL  RECEIPTS 


Apr 

Local 

Amount 

8 

8 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.50 

8 

59 

Dec. -Jan.  reports 

7.20 

8 

382 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

8 

111 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

17.60 

9 

21 

Apr.  tax  (add'l) 

1.80 

9 

346 

Premium   

3.00 

9 

244 

On  account .... 

^  V  u ,  u  u 

9 

436 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

2.50 

9 

57 

Apr.  report   .  .  . 

5.90 

9 

213 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

3.2  5 

9 

215 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

24.40 

9 

131 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

9 

102 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

233.35 

9 

276 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.10 

9 

192 

Apr.  report  (cr.) 

9 

25 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

14.70 

10 

142 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

18.90 

10 

116 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

25.20 

10 

464 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.40 

10 

132 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

26.20 

10 

359 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

21.60 

10 

80 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

10 

166 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

30.30 

10 

212 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

10 

209 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

13 

228 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

13 

180 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

13 

125 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

24.60 

13 

4 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

22.60 

13 

151 

Supp  

1.00 

13 

395 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.25 

13 

411 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

16.20 

13 

55 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.85 

13 

113 

Apr.  report  (cr. )_ 

13 

299 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

12.00 

13 

27 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

58.70 

13 

374 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

10.00 

13 

172 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

32.85 

13 

398 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

48.70 

13 

103 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

16.60 

13 

478 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

7.25 

13 

19 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

13 

115 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

8.50 

13 

455 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

15.30 

13 

295 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

14.85 

13 

79 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

25.20 

13 

440 

Premium   

3.00 

13 

48 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

\pr 

Local 

Amount 

1 3 

68 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

36.90 

1 3 

9 

Premium;  etc.  . 

3.90 

13 

77 

Mar.-Apr.-reports 

18.25 

13 

135 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

13 

263 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

24.10 

13 

87 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

32.70 

13 

88 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

47.30 

13 

228 

Overpaid  supp. 

1.73 

13 

104 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

75.60 

13 

62 

Apr.  tax  (add'l) 

3.60 

13 

313 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.00 

14 

7 

Supp  

1.60 

14 

73 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

114.30 

14 

47 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

119.20 

14 

54 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

52.70 

14 

345 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

26.40 

14 

33 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

102.60 

14 

78 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

32.40 

14 

479 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.95 

14 

254 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

14 

386 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

28.35 

14 

109 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

27.90 

14 

82 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

14 

34 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

10.80 

14 

439 

Apr.  report  (cr. ) 

14 

81 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

26.30 

14 

298 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

14.60 

14 

443 

Feb. -Mar. -Apr. 

26.20 

14 

268 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

9.70 

14 

344 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

14 

429 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

15.40 

14 

135 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

14 

222 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

14 

217 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

14 

165 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

15 

244 

On   account. .  .  . 

250.00 

15 

21 

Apr.  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

15 

394 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

15 

208 

Apr.  report  (cr. ) 

15 

28 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

34.05 

15 

211 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

15 

30 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

29.70 

15 

11 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

15 

93 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

21.90 

15 

184 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

15 

174 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

10.80 

15 

460 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 
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Apr.  Local 

Amount 

Apr 

Local 

Amount 

Apr. 

Local 

Amount 

15 

351 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

20 

282 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

27 

350 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

15 

44 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8  10 

20 

392 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

11.70 

27 

97 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

101  80 

15 

315 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

7  b.  50 

20 

207 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.95 

2  7 

197 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

24  30 

15 

311 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

12.30 

20 

32 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

62.65 

2  7 

173 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

31  60 

15 

225 

Mar. -Apr.  reports 

11.70 

20 

278 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

49.75 

27 

72 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9ft  9  fift 

15 

106 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

37.80 

2 1 

262 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

27 

5 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

148  60 

16 

70 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

2 1 

243 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

27 

155 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

19.80 

16 

220 

Mar. -Apr.  reports 

1  ft  SO 

2 1 

301 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

28.80 

27 

114 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

10.80 

16 

86 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

^  fift 

2 1 

52 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

2  7 

38 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

20.40 

16 

139 

Mar  .-Apr.  reports 

14. 4U 

21 

108 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

14.80 

2  8 

431 

Bal.  in  treasury 

21.86 

16 

332 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

20.45 

22 

99 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

16.80 

2  8 

171 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

17.10 

16 

309 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

10.80 

2  2 

379 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

35.50 

28 

401 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

16 

181 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

19.00 

22 

279 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

3.60 

28 

43 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

50.80 

16 

31 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

22 

296 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

4.20 

28 

414 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

1.90 

16 

423 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.10 

22 

42 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

165.60 

28 

181 

B.  T.;  etc  

6.00 

17 

64 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

2  2 

31 

Mar. -Apr.  tax 

28 

76 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

17 

15 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

o.OO 

(add'l)   

1 

1.80 

2  8 

202 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

17 

440 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

2  2 

336 

Mar.-Apr.  reports 

13.50 

2  8 

346 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

20.70 

17 

275 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

2.8  5 

2  2 

145 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

17.10 

2  8 

105 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

21.10 

17 

221 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

22 

100 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

211.25 

2  9 

123 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

17 

481 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.80 

2  2 

185 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

27.40 

2  9 

424 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

17 

232 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

21.61 

22 

65 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

138.75 

2  9 

246 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

11.60 

17 

340 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

23 

24 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

35.85 

29 

20 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

17 

238 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

12.85 

23 

205 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

2  9 

358 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

14.80 

17 

98 

Mar. -Apr.  reports 

9.00 

2  3 

228 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9  90 

2  9 

176 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

7.20 

17 

168 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

2  3 

244 

On  account.  .  .  . 

4  n  ft  ft  ft 

29 

383 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

17 

442 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

2  3 

96 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

fift 

29 

28 

B.  T  

3  60 

17 

151 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

for  A 

23 

110 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9  ft^ 

29 

127 

Bal.  in  treasury 

41  56 

20 

12 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

2  3 

4 

Supp  

29 

74 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

975  05 

20 

107 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

20.70 

23 

29 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

4fi  9ft 

30 

14 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

^4  50 

20 

250 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

22.50 

24 

134 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

30 

406 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

20 

120 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

234 

Apr.  report  (cr.) 

3  0 

39 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

50  00 

20 

292 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

99  4ft 

94 

100 

Feb. -Mar.-Apr. 

30 

63 

Apr.  report  (cr.) 

20 

244 

On  account. .  .  . 

9^4  0 

tax  (add'l)  .  . 

4  50 

30 

51 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

15.20 

20 

18 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

24 

230 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

17  10 

30 

38 

B.  T.  &  reinst; 

20 

371 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.65 

z  4 

66 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

tl  fift 

10. 5U 

20 

210 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

24 

75 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

30 

308 

Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 

20 

71 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

32.40 

24 

38 

Enroll;  supp; 

reports  .... 

n  n  n  1  e 

997.15 

20 

380 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.30 

7 

30 

286 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

31.30 

20 

147 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

24 

38 

18ft 

30 

2 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

276.60 

20 

26 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

17.70 

2  7 

49 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9  90 

30 

59 

B.  T  

1.50 

20 

260 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

27.60 

268 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

11  70 

30 

74 

Held  in  escrow 

20 

93 

Supp  

1.00 

2  7 

302 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

10^65 

in  case  of  Geo. 

20 

143 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

39.00 

27 

90 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

T.     Moore  vs. 

20 

136 

Mar.  report  .  .  . 

19.25 

27 

305 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

100.00 

20 

63 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

14.90 

27 

83 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

30 

Advt. 

&  sub  

418.66 

20 

135 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

1.80 

27 

300 

Apr.  report  (cr. ) 

67.20 

30 

749.70 

20 

398 

Enroll;  supp; 

27 

10 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

4.54 

etc  

10.40 

27 

67 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

36.00 

30 

20 

85 

Feb. -Mar. -Apr. 
reports  .... 

'97.20 

27 
27 

122 
172 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 
Apr.  report  .  .  . 

46.80 
37.60 

30 

Misc. 

1.85 

20 

259 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

27 

181 

1.00 

TOTAL  $12,677.74 

April 

10    April  rent   $  225.00 

10     McGregor  Paper  Co.,  office  supp   84.67 

10    Workers'   Education   Bureau,    2d  quarter 

tax    20.00 

10    Int'l  Labor  News  Service,  March  service..  10.00 

10    Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp   3.74 

10    The  Distillata  Co.,  March  ice  and  water 

service    4.55 

10    Western    Union     Telegraph    Co.,  March 

telegrams    10.65 

17     Riehl  Printing  Co.,  local  and  office  supp.; 

April  Lather   956.20 

17    Frank  Morrison,  Sec,  April  tax  to  A.  F. 

of  L   165.00 

17    Wm.  J.  Spencer,  Sec,  Apr.  tax  to  Bldg. 

Trades  Dept   123.75 

17    P.  M.  Draper,  Sec,  Trades  &  Labour  Con- 
gress   of    Canada,    tax   to    end    of  2d 

quarter    40.50 

20     Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    35.44 

20    The  Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  serv- 
ice to  April  17.  1931   3.15 

24    Postage    72.09 


APRIL  DISBURSEMENTS 

April 


Refund  of  fines  as  per  decisions  of  General 
President: 

E.  R.  Jensen,  16433  

L.  C.  Brown,  14490  

Harry  Horn,  16070  

Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp.  .  .  . 
The    National    Advertising    Co  ,  mailing 

April  Lather   

The  Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  sup.  . 
Standard  Trust  Bank,  conv.  assmts.  out 

of  credit   

Misc.  office  expense  


25.00 
5.00 
8.00 


113.12 
17.50 


3.80 
4.75 


Death  cl 

aims 

for  April: 

Local 

53, 

J.  L.  Geary,  22617   

200.00 

Local 

46, 

A.  G.  Leavitt,  11635   

200.00 

Local 

278, 

P.  Mulligan,  6919  

500.00 

Local 

147, 

R.  A.  Barnett,  12969 ,  .  , 

100.00 

Local 

33, 

F.  A.  Lewis,  8012  

300.00 

Local 

10, 

F.  A.  Kasdorf,  5592   

200.00 

Local 

359, 

Edmund  Dennis,  33292... 

100.00 

Local 

100, 

Wm.  H.  Holmes,  2743.  .  . 

250.75 

Local 

33, 

M.  B.  Provolt,  70  

200.00 

Local 

74, 

G.  F.  Richter,  3334  

412.50 

Local 

123, 

H.  L.  Jones,  12860  

300.00 

38 
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April 
30 


\Vm.    J.    McSorley,    General  Presidenet, 

salary  and  expenses   1,400.00 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer, 

salary  and  traveliag  expenses   675.00 

Office  salaries    1,045.00 

J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer   647.70 


April 

30    C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer,  balance  March 

and   April    862.66 

30    Edw.  X.  Kelley,  organizer   583.61 

30     Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer   625.73 


TOTAL  $10,535.69 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  March  31,  1931  $135,382.45 

April  receipts    12,677.74 


April  disbursements 


$148,060.19 
10,535.69 


Cash  on  hand,  April 


Myron  Chas.  Brewer  36027 
Harry  El  win  Dickey  36028 
Arthur  B.  Westfall  36029 
Wm.  Jos.  Comerford  36030 
James  Stephen  Carrigan  36031 
Richard  Jas.  Parker  Jr.  36032 
Christopher  Schaefer  36033 


0,  1931  $137,524.50 

ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 


464 
464 
244 
244 
172 


5 

R. 

E.  McCann  (Mar.)  29407 

244 

5 

S. 

F.  Magulski  (Mar.)  19137 

244 

398 

C. 

L.  Look  30976 

244 

382 

p. 

B.  Dawkins  35270 

244 

244 

F. 

W.  Bale   (Nov.)  26790 

244 

244 

M. 

Cohen  (Dec.)  28651 

125 

244 

A. 

Genovese  (Nov.)  31999 

332 

244 

L. 

Guarlno   (Dec.)  34491 

359 

244 

.A. 

Lawria  (Nov.)  23118 

394 

244 

M. 

Governara  (Jan.)  34586 

63 

244 

J. 

Graff  (Jan.)  28652 

100 

244 

G. 

Mazzullo  (Nov.)  34535 

100 

Wm.  Francis  Tobin  36034 
Wm.  Livingstone  Wood  36035 
Jas.  Watson  Mallow  36036 
Earl  Atley  Wick  36037 
Wm.  Levine  360  38 
Edwin  Wallace  Mollet  36039 
Edgar  Radcliffe  Miller  36040 

REINSTATEMENTS 

J.  J.  Mullaney  (Nov.)  25896 
H.  Saperson  (Nov.)  19409 

G.  Rodell   (Dec.)  23959 

B.  Matzernick  (Jan.)  2  7022 
W.  G.  Watts  (Jan.)  1866  5 
M.  J.  White  3088 
V.  R.  Midgley  7440 

H.  R.  Marcoux  (Mar.)  19100 
A.  J.  Ward  (Jan.)  5324 

J.  T.  Alexander  11970 

A.  P.  Vadeboncoeur  29522 

A.  P.  Boudrea  29772 


29 
398 
65 


100 
100 

66 
173 

43 
308 


308 
308 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


2 

W.  H.  White  (Mar.)  20786 

78 

B.  Braverman   (Mar.)  12448 

46 

P.  Shapiro   (Mar.)  19079 

78 

J.  J.  Sheehan  (Mar.)  9584 

46 

2 

E.  Bydolek  (Mar.)  35548 

85 

H.   Mizler  20290 

46 

2 

J.  V.  Gagliardo  (Mar.)  20494 

244 

Jack  Andrews  (Oct.)  34998 

46 

411 

B.  W.  Boyd  (Feb.)  29122 

244 

Louis  Jacobs  (Nov.)  23510 

46 

263 

E.  R.  Brokaw  24670 

244 

Wm.  Nunheimer  (May '30)  14426 

46 

88 

J.  A.  Lloyd  (Mar.)  4049 

66 

W.  Mellor  25863 

46 

54 

G.  E.  Monish  34986 

66 

L.  Ober  14529 

46 

54 

W.  H.  Meade  9736 

155 

R.  R.  Pavne  34794 

46 

54 

T.  Simpson  11525 

46 

J.  Boland  (Mar.)   2  6219 

46 

33 

C.  J.  Albert  (Mar.)  33781 

46 

W.  J.  Bradley  (Mar.)  34288 

46 

33 

E.  H.  Creese  (Mar.)  18832 

46 

J.  J.  Curtin  Sr.  (Mar.)  6310 

46 

33 

H.  S.  Reynolds  (Mar.'  25831 

46 

J.  E.  Flood  (Mar.)  28806 

46 

33 

Jacob  Schwoebel  (Mar.'  20206 

46 

C.  J.  Flynn  (Mar.)  26957 

46 

33 

Harry  Smith  (Mar.)  20501 

46 

J.  B.  Gallagher  (Mar.)  6252 

46 

33 

R.  P.  Von  Stein  (Mar.)  9867 

46 

L.  Gaily  (Mar.)   2  7418 

190 

47 

O.  G.  Curry  (Mar.)  22881 

46 

E.  M.  Holzer  (Mar.)  27647 

158 

78 

W.  D.  Bibeault  (Mar.)  26159 

46 

J.  F.  Langan   (Mar.)  24113 

158 

Thos.  Jos.  Dickerson  36041 
Clifford  Perry  Olmsted  36042 
Morris  Arluck  36043 
Robt.  Jack  Innis  36044 
Arthur  Ray.  Shell  36045 
Adam  Aloysius  Wieland  Jr. 
36046 


W.  Wilson  11530 

W.   Macadie  28445 

E.  W.  Cook  35546 

C.  Oliveri  30724 

E.  N.  Barnett  8308 

L.  Trovato   (Jan.)  25839 

M.  Rezzo   (Jan.)  29360 

G.  Marziano  (Jan.)  8197 

G.  A.  Middlebrook  (Jan.) 

34246 
C.  H.  Dikeman  11118 


J.  F.  Laverty   (Mar.)    34  327 
J.  J.  McBride   (Mar.)  15027 
O.  P.  Lefever  (Mar.)  6196 
J.  Peyton  (Mar.)  614  2 
M.  K.  Rice   (Mar.)  26616 
W.  J.  Ryan  (Mar.)  27430 
L.  Schofield  (Mar.)  6100 
H.  R.  Shea  (Mar.)  6079 

E.  Sloane  (Mar.)  26755 

F.  Spae    (Mar.)  8074 
James  String  (Mar.)  8097 
F.  J.  Sullivan   (Mar.)  24353 
T.  Sweeney   (Mar.)  559 

J.   Trudeau    (Mar.)  8080 
R.  J.  Young  (Mar.)  31537 

E.  J.  Anderson  (Mar.)  34137 
R.  A.  Keatley  28126 

F.  Sheffert  19202 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 


46 

F.  F.  Hines  (Feb.)  35719 

104 

C.  E.  Calhoun  (Feb.  Ren.) 

244 

J.  Turkewitz   (Mar.  Ren.) 

46 

R.  J.  McCarthy  (Mar.)  35922 

9111 

33198 

46 

W.  J.  Brennan  Jr.  (Mar. 

244 

A.  Pendrus  (Jan.  Ren.)  12506 

244 

A.   J.   Panarello    (Feb.  Ren.) 

Ren.)  26939 

244 

L.  Blume  (Feb.  Ren.)  27891 

34579 

102 

Sam.  Piatt  (Feb.  Ren.)  31701 

244 

L.  Borgersen  (Feb.  Ren.) 

42 

H.  F.  Hall  30425 

244 

M.  Cudia  (Oct.)  24880 

34562 

42 

W.  L.  Clyburn  (Mar.)  35980 

102 

Jos.  Genovese   (Feb.  Ren.) 

244 

H.  R.  Bush  (Jan.  Ren.)  23956 

308 

W.  T.  Darcy  (Dec.  1930, 

23732 

244 

L.  J.  Daniels  (Feb.  Ren.) 

Ren.)  32496 

102 

L.  E.  Cox  (Feb.)  33891 

27227 

308 

S.  Greeco  (Dec.)  28637 

244 

A.  Randazzo   (Nov.)  25900 

244 

A.  Borgersen   (Feb.  Ren.) 

308 

B.  La  Cava  (Feb.  Ren.)  32494 

244 

N.  Steinman  (Nov.)  32841 

28510 

308 

V.  J.  Adamo  (Sept.)  28963 

244 

R.  C.  Selig  (Nov.)  35237 

244 

M.  M.  Balin  (Jan.  Ren.) 

74 

E.  W.  Turner  (Ren.)  5518 

295 

W.  J.  Breckenridjge  (Oct. 

28514 

74 

A.  A.  Delcourt   (Ren.)  4345 

Ren.)  26778 

244 

S.  Palmeri  (Aug.  Ren.)  27513 

74 

H.  W.   Currie    (Mar.)  5078 

■■    C.  Walter  (Ren.)  21488 

244 

V.  Winick  (Sept.  Ren.)  28330 

2 

G.  E.  Smith  (Ren.)  20574 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

.    O   .Seaman  33104 

244 

M.  Cudia  (Nov.)  24880 

244 

A.   Borgersen    (Mar.)  28510 

.Sam.  Plait  (Mar.)  31701 

244 

G.  La  Fata   (Mar.)  34433 

244 

H.  W.  Mollett  (Mar.)  23513 
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244  M.  Budof   (Feb.)  34424 

244  A.  Bonfiglio   (Feb.)  23546 

244  J.  Feldman  (Feb.)  23458 

244  H.  Fischbein    (Feb.)  19541 

244  A.  Stein   (Mar.)  25669 

244  H.  Berman   (Sept.)  32453 

244  B.  Fishbein  (Mar.)  31043 

244  J.  Trombino  (Mar.)  28284 

244  J.  Drexler   (Mar.)  32044 

244  M.  Slutsky   (Feb.)  27703 

244  A.  Socholitsky  (Feb.)  27921 


244  H.  Posnack  (Mar.)  28974 

244  M.  Voitowich  (Mar.)  13777 

244  M.  Verandi  (Feb.)  31929 

244  R.  C.  Selig  (Mar.)  35237 

244  T.  Sweeney  32115 

244  L.  Ehrlich  (Mar.)  14770 

244  J.  Goldman  26477 

244  V.  Guinta  (Dec.)  29587 

244  S.  Palmeri  (Mar.)  27513 

308  Vincenzo  Puleo  (Dec.)  29588 

308  J.  Interligi  (Jan.)  27990 


308  G.  Cascio  (Jan.)  27981 

308  J.  J.  Lyons  (Jan.)  34641 

308  R.  Gostanzo    (Jan.)  32363 

308  F.  Furnari   (Jan.)  35143 

308  F.  Di  Palmero  (Jan.)  28870 

308  F.  La  Magna  (Feb.)  24773 

308  A.  Eckert  (Feb.)  24421 

308  M.  Savia  (Feb.)  27642 

286  J.  A.  Mendonca  34229 

2  M.  SchoU  19208 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

46    A.  P.  Troy  18428 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

100     C.  R.  Lore  23005  308     T.  J.  Carboy   (Jan.)    25323  2     S.  Silver  12712 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

173     M.  Accordino  8100  173     C.  Accordino  8213  394    Ren.  Warren  32522 


173  W.  H.  Merritt  26025,  $25.00 

102  H.  W.  Anderman  32831, 
$100.00 

97  E.  A.  Godfrey  7761,  $100.00 

147  S.  A.  Anderson  31878,  $10.00 

147  C.  Anderson  7476,  $10.00 

147  Wm.  Reece  31933,  $10.00 

173  E.  S.  Everson  9716,  $50.00 

173  Louis  Kurtz  22431,  $5.00 

131  L.  F.  Stone  24081,  $100.00 

131  C.  J.  Hincher  29661,  $100.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

131  W.  R.  Lavigne  33105,  $100.00 

67  Mike  Russo  26532,  $5.00 

67  Mike  Russo  26532,  $25.00 

67  W.  J.  Thompson  33507,  $5.00 

67  W.  J.  Thompson  33507,  $25.00 

2  Seb.  Paratore  29234,  $100.00 

315  L.  Desjardins  21496,  $5.00 

315  C.  Desjardins  16124,  $5.00 

379  B.  F.  Lanctot  19777,  $95.00 

379  B.  F.  Lanctot  19777,  $5.00 

74  Harry  Beckman  882,  $100.00 
(Add'l.) 


47     M.  A.  Pardon  29783,  $5.00 
74     John  Antoseiwecz  26271, 

$100.00  (add'l.) 
74    John  Antoseiwecz  26271, 

§25.00  (Add'l.) 
5     S.  F.  Magulski  19137,  $25.00 
36     J.  S.  Suter  1800,  $100.00 
36    J.  R.  Sheppard  19653,  $100.00 
36     J.  L.  Betts  17979,  $100.00 
36    W.  «.  Suter  1799,  $100.00 
36    Jos.  Suter  10787,  $100.00 


Local  Age 

422    Wilson  J.  Eckerd   18 

228    Albert  O.   Thomas   20 


APPRENTICES 

Local  Age 
4  2     Alex  Nieve  Donnelly   17 


Local 
4  2     Sterling  Harry 
(June  '29).. 


Age 


147     S.  A.  Anderson  31878 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

147  W.  Reece  31933  379 
147     C.  Anderson  7476 


R.  E.  Howard  35420 


REINSTATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

38    Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties, 
N.  Y. 


DISBANDED  LOCAL 

127     El  Paso,  Texas. 


59  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

348  Manchester,  N.  H. 

381  Kokomo,  Ind. 

287  Staunton,  111. 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

86  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

431  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

307  Boulder,  Colo. 

22  Muncie,  Ind. 

216  Mobile,  Ala. 


397  Helena,  Mont. 

438  Medford,  Ore. 

475  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

41  Asheville,  N.  C. 


From 

To 

1 

H.  H.  Tingley  26879 

211 

1 

E.  D.  Beackley  29208 .  .  . 

211 

2 

James  Irwin  859   

171 

4 

James  Cusatis  29997 .... 

168 

5 

Mike  Tinlev  8463  

181 

5 

Ralph  Faithfull   2966  .  .  . 

181 

5 

Jos.   Coffield  3612  

181 

5 

J.  McCann  35695   

181 

5 

John  Gala  27623   

181 

5 

Ed.  Prudhomme  17433.. 

181 

5 

L.  Knighton  35225  

181 

5 

H.  F.  Kauertz  18795 

62 

5 

F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193.  . 

132 

8 

A.  L.  Gervais  5319  

190 

8 

Hampton  Johnston  18842 

190 

8 

Chas.   Radant  8903   

190 

TRANSFERS 


From 

To 

8 

E.  J.  Fourre  22651  ...  . 

190 

9 

10 

G.  P.  Wagner  19881 .  .  . 

292 

10 

G.    Lang  17696   

82 

10 

P.  G.  Baker  20490  

46 

10 

J.  A.   Allen  22707   

147 

10 

Tom  Barrett  17763  .... 

140 

14 

Frank  Reese  20979  .... 

151 

14 

21 

F.  L.  Van  Riper  349  07. 

.  21 

21 

Ed.  Lynn  8477   

21 

21 

Claude  Herschel  18029. 

.357 

23 

John  Dunn  27084   

386 

23 

R.  E.  Dobson  19493  .... 

386 

24 

Walter  Zenz  3  2948   

181 

24 

Guy  Brower  17521  

.181 

From 

To 

25 

Paul  Doppler  35214   

.  72 

25 

E.  E.  Hockman  25442.  .  . 

.  72 

25 

Stanley  Dubuc  13178. .  .  . 

.  31 

26 

Clyde  West  7173  

224 

27 

C.  A.  Wilson  8975   

136 

28 

Geo.  Mattick  31762   

5 

28 

Tarry  Lenihan   31763  ..  . 

.  47 

29 

John  Jewell  10168  

53 

31 

Svlvester  Dunning  21393. 

.359 

31 

L.  P.  Lafond  29181  

.359 

31 

Oliver    Polion   31888  ,  .  ,  . 

.359 

32 

W.  R.  Booker  24564 

.  51 

32 

H.  E.  Carey  31152  

.  51 

32 

J.  J.  Kenney  24639   

74 

33 

0.  H.  Snyder  5387  

309 

33 

Ed.  Shaw  28686  

.309 

40 
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From  To 

33    Porter  Nicholas  8389   63 

39  Chas.  Freeman  27172....  39 

39     Earl  Cawthon  19514   39 

41  R.  H.  Burnette  29066....  262 

42  A.  F.  Sherman  32647.... 379 

42     E.  E.  Reading  30403    394 

42    Wm.  D.  Cook  18021   278 

42     Mickey  Grivet  32593   65 

42     Ed.  Storey  34234   238 

42     O.  A.  Fridlund  12198  190 

42  Jack  Hessinger  28763....  83 

42     C.  H.  Kane  8623    9 

42    J.  A.  Martin  18313  102 

42    R.  M.  Smart  21465   260 

42    F.  D.   Brooks   3209    394 

42    Angus   Cole   16625   9 

42     E.  H.  Embree  7972    9 

46     F.  J.  Ford  27838    2 

46     E.  W.  Haynes,  16302    244 

46  C.  L.  Archibald   13784...  244 

47  T.  R.  Moore  35484   74 

47    Geo.  Mattick  31762   28 

47  Hjalmar  Forsgren  14052..  5 

47  W.  S.  Richardson  17809..  309 

47     M.  A.  Pardon  29783    30 

49    R.  A.  Githens  31051   68 

49     Ed.  Githens   23875   68 

49     Chas.  Towne  20774   68 

51  G.  M.  Maidel  34663   448 

52  C.  O.  Smith  25127  151 

52    Geo.  Larson  28389  151 

62  J.  U.  English  5699    386 

52  Leonard  Scudder  25105...  386 

52  E.  A.  Shiffer  25097   386 

63  Chas.  Pauly  24241   66 

53  Paul  Donohue  12364    87 

53    Geo.  Savidge  12254   53 

55    J.  F.  Johnson  21435    26 

55  ■  Wilbur  Beall  16093   26 

57    B.  E.  Sayer  24103    151 

62    Leon  Honea  26162   55 

64  Frank  ShopUugh  19715..  73 

65  John  Caton  31979   42 

65    L.  A.  Howard   34467   42 

65    Ray.  Soncini  26741   42 

65     J.   Little  33222   42 

65  A.  J.  McKernan  12987  .  .  .  .  88 

65  Martin  Earhart  11004....  208 

65    Wm.  Young  4145   208 

65    H.  Schumacher  1881   88 

65  E.  Connolly  26856   88 

66  M.  J.  Colwell  20870  106 

67  Geo.  H.  Scheld  33485   46 

68  W.  E.  Hill  34902    190 

68  Adrian  Westlund  29682..  190 

71     J.  G.  White  26637    386 

71    Ed.  Maloney  9383   292 

71     Al.  White  16635   422 

71     Porter  Nicholas  8389   33 

71  S.  C.  Breckenridge  15561.292 

71    Geo.  Pearson  15571   2 

71  J.  W.  Sanderson  23290...  2 

71  W.  M.  Sparks  25721    340 

72  T.   S.   Schultz   5617  359 

72  H.  W.  LaPointe   34104...  359 

72     Harold  Boyd  32586  359 

72    W.  H.  Glynn  14328   72 

72  Lawrence  Brennan  28390.142 

73  Eldon  Jones  16320   26 

73  D.  R.  Roberts  19091    140 

74  J.   Kerwin   9432    26 

74     W.  E.  Ballard  15836   26 

74    W.  H.  Burdick  24483   136 

74    Wm.  Riney  19188  136 

74    W.  A.  Harden  19319    260 

74     E.  Bright  4463    62 

74     R.  F.  Schultz  16232    197 

74    W.  Ryan   3908    82 

7  4     Wm.   Holman   9184   97 

74     L.  B.  Curry  14296    10 

74     H.  C   Raber  2688    27 

76     Etlw.   Sanders  9739    2 

'     '    Boudreau  24803.... 215 


From 

To 

78 

Harry  Boudreau  Jr. 

29598   

215 

78 

Edw.  Hassett  33250  

78 

78 

Arthur  Duby  9324   

72 

78 

Andrew  Henry  14330 

72 

78 

Chas.  Hammond  16460.. 

.  72 

78 

Edw.  Boyd  34476  

72 

78 

Robt.   Henry  34477   

72 

78 

Frank  Bramback  29425. 

.215 

78 

Alex.  Boudreau  16156... 

.215 

78 

Mose  Furness  8980  

,  215 

78 

Wm.  Flansbury  16359. .  . 

.296 

79 

A.  E.  Hallsworth  14389. 

.  31 

81 

J.  J.  Smith  10465   

260 

82 

A.   Young  26361  

275 

82 

E.  McKeel  21361  

.275 

87 

G.  C.  Nyers  32397  

.382 

87 

Paul  Donohue   12364  .  .  . 

53 

88 

Henry  Schumacher  1881. 

.  65 

88 

F.  E.  Thornton  20146.  .  . 

.302 

88 

D.  L.  Dymond  35960.  .  . 

.411 

97 

Walter  Lewin  17707  ,  ,  ,  . 

97 

97 

Ben.   Lingo  33374  

97 

97 

Jos.  Wood  24390   

,  97 

97 

9  7 

100 

Chas.  Rizzo  27794   

308 

102 

S.  R.  Faulkner  28934  .  .  . 

.136 

102 

Ed.  J.  Kent  35222  

.  46 

104 

E.  A.   Smith  20034   

,  77 

104 

O.  R.  McNutt  23931   

328 

108 

J.  Filkey  19429   

108 

108 

Geo.  Scott  7789   

79 

108 

D.  O.  Donnell  22049.  .  . 

.  53 

109 

Art.  Hamilton  18212  ,.  . 

98 

111 

E.  T.  Popple  20175  

9 

115 

Ora  Sly  12635   

276 

116 

W.  J.  Shea  34413   

.  46 

120 

Clarence  Smith  25127... 

.386 

120 

B.  E.  Sayre  24103   

386 

120 

Buster  Damron  30006... 

.151 

120 

C.  0.  Conley  33563   

.  33 

120 

J.  A.  Lang  30634   

263 

120 

Al.  Botsford  6682   

46 

126 

443 

127 

D.  L.  Nothington  2  4  627. 

.394 

127 

W.  S.  Chicketang  5002.  . 

.  26 

127 

Boyd  Baker  15270  

394 

127 

C.  H.  McKim  17508  

,  394 

132 

Chas.  Tatom  9  9  78   

21 

132 

Dick  Johnson  1030  

.  21 

132 

O.  V.  Cusey  19520   

27 

132 

Paul  Seaman  16865  

27 

132 

Frank  Van  Riper  34907. 

.136 

136 

C.  R.  Faulkner  29765  .  .  . 

.136 

136 

K.  G.  Bales  33735   

136 

136 

Bruce  Sprecker  20569... 

.136 

139 

L.  A.  Lavigne  22516  .  .  .  . 

,  215 

140 

Clarence  Dotts   11281 .  .  . 

.185 

143 

A.  L.  Braddell  26117.  .  . 

.102 

144 

W.  H.  Bauman  27815 .  .  . 

.122 

144 

H.  R.  Cushamn  17202.  .  . 

.122 

145 

J.  J.   Chlsholm  35583  .  .  . 

.315 

151 

263 

151 

Wilbur  Jones  35127 

263 

151 

Howard  Durell  17620... 

.263 

151 

Rodger  Smart  34238 

120 

151 

J.  F.  McQuown  5994   ,  , 

2 

151 

Elmer  Johnson  17740... 

.263 

155 

C.  P.  Blauvelt  23561   .  . 

155 

158 

M.  J.  Brunskill  26992.  .  . 

.115 

162 

Herman  Herwig  6166... 

.  46 

162 

F.  Curiole  23304   

244 

166 

R.  R.  Shepler  31959 

51 

166 

W.  J.  Pfeiffer  24188 

.  32 

166 

R.  R.  Shepler  31959  

.  32 

180 

Harold  Mesick  32768    ,  . 

181 

180 

C.  A.  Harmon  34776  ,  .  .  . 

.181 

181 

Walter  Zenz  32948   

24 

181 

Dick  Gushing   26506.  .  .  . 

422 

185 

L.  B.  Snodgrass  20373.  . 

.279 

190 

.388 

190 

H.   O.  Beckman   35133 .  . 

.232 

192 

D.  C.  McClellan  30782.  . 

.336 

From  To 

203     C.  W.  Johnson  33789   228 

215    J.   C.  Norris   28054    386 

215     Mose  Furness  8980    296 

215     R.  E.  Barbour  29333  386 

217     W.  G.  Moore  29911    358 

222     L.  W.  Payton  29064    336 

222     L.   Thornton   17769    336 

224     Peter  Gresser  10247    190 

224     C.  Farnsworth  8731   190 

224  T.  E.  Farnsworth  32456..  190 

224     E.  H.  Poehls  33958    140 

227  Fred.   Babcock  9836    422 

228  C.  W.  Johnson  33789    326 

228     Clarence  Dotts   11281  140 

230     B.  B.  Lindsey  9224    230 

230  R.  R.  McDonald  9746....  62 

230     C.  L.  Wasmer  33914   185 

230     G.   G.  Dudley  18874    185 

230    T.  L.  McKnight  17214  140 

232  Victor  Nordstrom  15787.. 190 

234     C.  J.  Harmon  31007    386 

244     Emil  Luc  33091    38 

244     Harry  Speer  22769    38 

244    Sam.  Grasso  33089    38 

244    Frank  Denier  13680    38 

244     Robt.  Haring  34922   38 

244  Sidney  Muddiman  22694..  38 

244    J.  J.  Denier   29396    38 

244     John  Beck  25906    38 

244    James  Lent  9354    38 

244  James  McNeil  Sr.  2867...  38 

244     Chas.   Dinier  23460    38 

244  Chas.  Papalcure  22885...  38 

244     Gordin  Smith   22125   38 

244  James  McNeil  Jr.  19764..  38 

244     Chas.   Mollet  13755    38 

244     Geo.   Rovery   35125    38 

244     J.  W.  Schmid  27025    38 

244     Arthur  Wendt  23068    38 

244     Toney  Maio  31926    308 

244  Herbert  McVeagh  22693..  38 

244    John  J.  Clark  26077    38 

244     Peter  Dorin   11329   38 

244  Phillip  Dessert   35156....  38 

250    Harold  Cramer  33641   151 

250    Giro  Cifaliti  17789   215 

260  E.   C.  Shannon  33536....  33 

262  J.  B.  Springer   32941....  262 

262  N.  L.  Prince  25385    7 

263  W.   J.   McCall  414  151 

263     H.  L.  Evans  32320    358 

263     P.  W.  Gates  28576   358 

278  Henry   Gretton   25070....  414 

292     Wm.  Rose  17968   53 

295     L.  D.  Sheesley  19886    33 

295     Jacob  Neimaier   5547   2 

295  Luther  Dean  4604    74 

296  Ralph  Quigley  33166   72 

296     Jos.  Nickolar  18962   25 

296  Roland  Lavalley  34237...  25 

298     G.  C.  Kemery  13308    76 

298     G.  W.  Grace  2210   76 

298     B.  H.  Goodall  26901    76 

298  O.  D.  Goodall  32744   76 

299  Wayne  Vaughan  32070... 436 
301  R.  W.  Hindman  32829  ...  .  62 

301     B.  O.  Bright  4464    62 

301     Wm.  H.  Schrontz  478    238 

301  R.  W.  Burlingame  26427..  224 

301     W.   C.  Jones  35422   224 

301     T.  M.   Jones   29767    224 

309  Leonard  Emmert   24007..  448 

311     M.  W.  Skeen  30527  238 

315  Clovis  Desjardin  16124... 423 

315     Leo.   Desjardin   21496  423 

315     C.  W.  Mercer  35258   315 

315    T.  W.  Mercer  10653    315 

326  W.  H.  Summers  32438... 234 

326     F.  H.  Laster  15305    234 

326  C.  W.  Johnson  33789.... 234 

340     T.  D.  Porter  16046    47 

344  G.  A.  Anderson  19387....  47 
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From  To 

345     C.  W.  Palmer  10946    2 

345  J.  C.  Palmerston  28361...  74 

346  Edw.  Everson  33068    173 

357     E.  H.  Marks  2065    228 

357     L.   A.  Welch  17512    228 

357     Claud  Herschel  18029   228 

357  C.  F.  Frazier  18579   228 

:;57     D.  R.  Bundy  24762    228 

358  A.  B.  Carney  23297    33 

358     M.  E.  Carney  34112   33 

360     Geo.  Morris  33477    145 

360  Richard  Hoskings  24016.  .14  5 

364     E.  A.  Tyler  32915    424 

378  D.  F.   Endicott  24287....  238 

382    G.  C.  Myers  32397    87 

386    G.  E.  Gallivan  29962   151 

386  Wm.  Ackerman  33506....  46 

388     C.  E.  Anderson  35304   481 

392     R.  W.  Ames  18004   14 

392     F.  W.  Palmer  20708    448 

392    Al.  Fenzel  23838    448 

392    H.  F.  Ramsey  32816    9 

394  R.  L.  Bridge  2408    109 

395  H.  L.  Griffin  31695    151 

398    J.  J.  Moreland  8540    394 


From  To 

398    J.  C.  Moreland  14822   26 

401  Fillmore  Zellers  20306...  87 

411     G.  F.  Koster  26704    98 

419     A.  .T  Morris  25448    63 

419     H.  T.  Perkins  30413   63 

422     Dick   Gushing    26506    181 

422     J.  W.  Hillis  32712    105 

422  Geo.   Koons  19435   422 

423  Chas.  Hart  16785    97 

423     C.   W.   Webber   31984    97 

423     J.    Irvine   16974    97 

423     H.   Weller   31828   97 

429     Elwin   Stebbing   8867    9 

435  Fred  R.   Mitchell  14646.. 113 

439     N.   Butler   14158   97 

448     Eugene  O'Connor  93   32 

448     T.  B.  Hall  3545    3.' 

448     Fred.  Monroe   9260    32 

448     Al.  Fenzel  23838    32 

448     Gerald  Palmer  16201   32 

448     Robt.  Fenzel  9476    32 

448     James   Dodd    17024    32 

448     Chas.  Schafer  18718   32 

448     Chas.   Roberts   18722   32 

448     Chas.  Coughlin  23837    32 


From  To 

448  G.  H.  Brehm  28740    32 

448  J.  N.  Hall  32981    32 

448  Theo.  Roberts  33730    32 

448  Eugene  O'Connor  33752..  32 

448  Harry   Clark   34451    32 

448  Merle  Schafer  34587    32 

448  Clarence  Monroe   34801..  32 

448  Leonard  Emmert  24007...  32 

448  Fred.  Palmer  20708   32 

448  Geo.   Maidel   34663   32 

448  Peter  Coughlin  32144....  32 

448  R.  B.  Hall  30731    32 

448  Geo.  Hummer  26643    32 

448  Wilfred  Booker  24564....  32 

448  Edw.  Ulrich  24299   32 

448  Walter  Booker  24008    32 

448  S.   J.   Hummer   23872    32 

448  Robt.   Anthony  23845....  32 

448  Edw.  Beilmaier  7483   32 

448  Geo.  Alder  4209    32 

448  D.  R.  Weston  939    32 

474  R.  S.   Long  19961    26 

479  C.  T.  Dean  28906    386 

479  H.   Gadwa  32395    9 

479  John   Riley   14320    386 


Old  Speed-Up  Systems  . 

^^^CONOMIC  planning,"  "scientific  order  in  pro- 
duction," "stabilization"  and  "rationalization" 
are  new  names  for  the  old  system  of  greater  pro- 
duction at  less  cost. 

These  phrases  mean  more  centralization,  com- 
bines, speed  up  and  automatic  machinery. 

The  new  planning  provides  for  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  people's  income  and  on  trade  conditions. 
Commodities  will  be  produced  as  needed.  No  large 
stocks  (inventories)  will  be  carried. 

This  means  less  capital  invested  and  lower  inter- 
est charges.  Standardization  to  a  point  undreamed 
of  will  be  the  rule. 

Excessive  plant  capacity  will  be  junked  and  only 
the  fittest  among  workers  will  be  given  steady  em- 
ployment to  supply  a  market  that  has  been  "stabil- 
ized." The  more  than  six  million  unemployed  will 
remain  where  they  are. 

The  age  limit  of  40-45  years  for  workers  will  be 
general,  as  only  young  men  can  stand  the  pace. 
Wages  for  those  employed  will  not  be  reduced.  Such 
a  reduction  would  unite  the  employed  and  unem- 
ployed, whereas  the  new  plan  will  tend  to  keep  them 
divided. 

The  number  of  needed  workers,  however,  will  be 
steadily  lessened  as  automatic  machinery  and  other 
processes  are  silently  installed. 

"Economic  planning"  is  an  attractive  system  for 
employers  who  forget  that  mergers  and  combines 
will  continue  to  reduce  their  number. 

Automatic  machinery  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  employed  workers,  despite  promises  that  the  new 
"stabilization"  will  provide  them  steady  work. 

The  "economic  planner"  will  reply,  of  course,  that 
elimination  of  every  possible  waste,  and  greater 


^re  Given  New  Names 

mass  output  based  on  a  knowledge  of  markets  will 
reduce  production  costs,  cheapen  commodities,  in- 
crease demand  and  thereby  create  more  employ- 
ment. 

This  is  not  a  new  claim.  It  was  heard  when  mass 
production  and  displacement  of  labor  by  automatic 
machinery  first  attracted  attention.  The  claim  has 
not  proven  satisfactory  to  more  than  6,000,000  idle 
workers. 

The  "economic  planner"  ignores  the  fact  that  an 
unemployed  worker  can  not  buy,  regardless  of  price. 
The  "planner"  is  only  interested  in  production,  while 
our  major  problem  is  distribution — to  establish  buy- 
ing power  that  employment  will  be  created. 

Men  who  talk  of  "economic  planning"  ignore  the 
cause  of  our  depression.  They  accept  the  status 
quo — millions  of  idle,  other  millions  on  part  time 
work,  and  other  millions  paid  a  low  wage. 

The  "economic  planner"  would  build  on  that 
foundation.  He  fails  to  see  that  the  very  force  that 
created  these  workless  will  continue  to  function. 

Prosperity  can  not  be  based  on  a  few  million 
workers  receiving  comparatively  high  wages  until 
they  are  40  or  45  years  old,  when  they  are  turned 
into  their  idle  ranks.  Automatic  machinery  accel- 
erates this  movement. 

Employers,  as  a  class,  will  receive  no  permanent 
benefit  from  the  "economic  planner."  Employers 
will  continue  to  be  engulfed  by  the  grinding  process. 

Organized  labor's  solution  of  high  wages  and 
shorter  hours  must  be  accepted. 

Work  is  the  solution  for  unemployment.  Buying 
power  is  the  only  thing  that  can  start  idle  factories. 
 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


ben 

Local 

A-Ccouiit 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

71 

$10.00 

33 

ir.   r.   iNlCnOlaS  oosy 

2.00 

357 

Fred  Prothero  33040 

224 

2.50 

140 

W.  P.  Noble  1002 

65 

3.50 

122 

W.    m.    (jrOUlQ    00  3  0 

224 

13.50 

140 

T.   M.  Gillespie  8426 

65 

3.00 

144 

H.  H.  Bean  4539 

224 

3.00 

197 

W.  I.  Noble  1002 

65 

15.00 

104 

H.  H.  Bean  4539 

224 

6.00 

321 

W.    1.    JNODie  iUUji 

65 

Jreier  i^rivet  ooz^o 

224 

5.00 

336 

W.  I.  Noble  1002 

65 

8.00 

42 

M.  Grivet  32593 

224 

4.00 

230 

R.  V.  Jameson  25703 

65 

5.00 

8  8 

Henry  Schumacher  1881 

224 

4.00 

364 

R.  V.  Jameson  25703 

29 

2.00 

53 

P.  Hinkle  29527 

140 

4.00 

68 

Jobn  Hall  2034 

24 

^5  00 

-cj.  l^.  xiugnes  o«7*o 

140 

3.00 

230 

T.  L.  McKnig^ht  17214 

244 

John  J.  Denier  29396 

140 

2.00 

1 

F.  Warner  7341 

230 

3  00 

224 

P      P      T~»ii/^lc»\r  1ftQ74 

yjr.  Lr.  juuaiey  lo&tt 

7 

7.35 

62 

N.  L.  Prince  25385 

2.25 

76 

W.  Sanders  25781 

74 

4.00 

429 

C.  B.  Baldwin  24754 

38 

6.30 

244 

W.  J.  Lynch  35123 

436 

2.00 

299 

W.  L.  Vaughan  32070 

296 

Jos.  Nicholar  18962 

228 

3.00 

26 

L.  A.  Welch  17512 

1. 60 

7 

J.  Bailey  25311 

228 

3.00 

26 

C.  F.  Frazier  18579 

r  .  rj.    iOUngOlOOQ  100^4 

228 

4.00 

27 

E.   R.  McDonald  355  37 

192 

2  30 

398 

228 

4.00 

357 

J.  A.  Yates  17217 

197 

4  25 

7  4 

■R      TT'      Gnlmlf.7  1fi9Q9 

XV.   r.   ocnuiLZ  lOZoZ 

228 

2.00 

357 

D.  R.  Buudy  24762 

173 

4.00 

346 

E.  C.  Everson  33068 

45  5 

6.40 

234 

L.  E.  Tanner  31141 

12  75 

jonn  (jr.  Willis  10  14U 

27 

4.25 

74 

Harry  Raber  2638 

"In 

74 

R.  E.  McCann  29407 

395 

8.00 

9 

Geo.  H.  Miller  2  7389 

1  S  ^ 

P      XJ      \TAVirvi    1  7  ^  ri  Q 

u.  xi.  ^vicivim  i*oU5 

68 

10.00 

33 

R.  H.  Warner  20054 

4  nn 

E.  E.  Reading  30403 

68 

1.00 

340 

R.  H.  Warner  2  0054 

100 

49 

P.  D.  Brooks  3209 

77 

15.00 

104 

E.  A.  Smith  20034 

i  SI 

4  0ft 

E.  Prudhomme  17433 

88 

8.00 

20 

T.  H.  Lame  28855 

1  R1 

fi  00 

ij.  ivnignt  oozzd 

88 

5.00 

42 

A.  G.  Bellefountaine  6284 

10 

1  '0 

422 

T     "l^r     TJilHc^  Q9719 
X.    VV .   xlllllS  6ZtlZ 

88 

4.00 

411 

J.  C.  Reynolds  31707 

424 

6  00 

'  32 

Hi.  a.  lyier  dztfio 

62 

9.00 

230 

R.  R.  McDonald  9746 

51 

5.00 

XL^.      VV  .     \jrct:i  lug     JL  O  t7  J.  o 

47 

5.00 

28 

L.  T.  Lenihan  317  63 

38 

40.00 

244 

C.  Dikeman  11118 

78 

6.00 

125 

Hi.  ti.  Jensen  Lot  a 

38 

8.00 

244 

F.  Denier  13680 

78 

2.00 

215 

E.  Hassett  33250 

308 

4.00 

100 

C.  Rizzo  27794 

386 

2.50 

5  2 

L.  D.  Scudder  25105 

2 

7.00 

345 

M.  SchoU  192  08 

386 

2  50 

52 

E.  A.  Shifter  25097 

2 

2.25 

76 

Ed.  Sanders  9739 

386- 

1.60 

234 

C.  J.  Harmon  31007 

2 

6.00 

151 

J.  F.  McQuown  5994 

1 0 

nor.     T-T     TnriP-  17fiQK 

62 

4.00 

74 

E.  Bright  4463 

165 

4.25 

74 

Chas.  J.  Reiser  8439 

62 

4.00 

230 

R.  R.  McDonald  9746 

394 

10.00 

127 

Chas.  H.  McKim  17508 

208 

3.50 

65 

Wm.  H.  Young  4145 

181 

14.00 

5 

M.  Dye'l6576 

181 

4.00 

-Vl.     Li.     1  111  ley  O^Du 

BUILDING  PLANS  TO  MAKE  U.  S.  GREATEST 

181 

4.00 

5 

J.  F.  Gala  27623 

LANDLORD 

181 

5.00 

5 

J.  L.  McCanu  35695 

181 

8  00 

364 

C    A    Browei'  17  521 

Uncle  Sam 

will  become  by  far  the  biggest  land- 

423 
423 

2.00 
3.00 

315 
315 

E.  J.  Dagenais  16128 
Clovis  Desjardins  16124 

:ord  in  the  world  with  completion  of  a  $504,000,000 

232 

6.00 

190 

H.  0.  Beckman  35133 

federal  public 

building  program  laid  before  Con- 

238 

7.00 

27 
185 

M.  J.  Welch  23086 

IVI,    J.     Vv  clCJl    ^  o  U  o  D 

gress  by  the  Treasury  and  Postoffice  departments. 

238 
238 

13.00 
12.00 

230 
378 

D.  F.  Endicott  24287 
D.  F.  Endicott  24287 

Reporting  on  the  status  of  the  program,  begun  in 

ill.  btorey  oi^o't 

1927,  department  heads  said  much  of  it  would  be 

98 

8^00 

411 

G.  F.  Koster  26704 

T      r^ii  c!o  t -ic?  9QQQ7 

completed  in  1932,  or  five  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

53 
151 

4.00 
2.50 

108 

52 

D.  F.  O'Donnell  22049 
Geo.  Larson  28389 

The 

whole 

program,   inaugurated  during  the 

250 

25.00 

102 

K.  c  craemer  ,3004  1 

Coolidge  administration,  has  been  expanded  so  that 

292 
292 

18.25 
3^00 

166 
71 

R.  C.  Bruffy  12138 
E.  J.  Maloney  9383 

when 

completed  the  government  ^vill  have  its  own 

292 

3.00 

71 

S.   C.  Breckenridge  15561 

post  office  building  m  virtually  every  town  in  the 

36 
292 

7.50 
6.00 

110 
10 

F.  R.  Lowder  30078 

G.  P.  Wagner  19881 

country  where  receipts  are  $20,000  a  year. 

260 
63 

12^00 
1.25 

74 
379 
7 

w .  A,  xiaraen  lyoiy 
T.  J.  Lawrence  9900 
J.  T.  Alexander  11970 

The  program  includes  1,624  federal  buildings, 
most  of  them  exclusively  $415,000,000  since  1926, 

6  3 

10.50 

419 

J.  T.  Alexander  11970 

all  to 

be  used  outside 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

207 

2.00 
6.00 

221 
51 

C.  A.  Ramer  35564 
G.  H.  Maidel  3  4665 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  old  buildings  and  savings  bring 

•'S 

244 

J.    iVl.    ijaCcy    ii  f  D  D  0 

the  total  available  for  the  work  to  $504,000,000. 

379 

11.00 

42 

A.  F.  Sherman  32647 

279 

3  00 

185 

L/,  r>.  onou-grass  ^juo/o 

Of  this  amount,  $341,000,000  had  been  allocated 

4  2 
42 

7.0  0 
5.00 

65 
394 

R.  G.  Soncini  26741 
M.  H.  Matthiesen  24203 

up  until  Friday  when  $154,000,000  additional  was 

41' 

4.00 

73 

M.  H.  Matthiesen  24203 

allocated. 

iJ. 
336 

5.00 
10.00 

27 
192 

M.  H.  Matthiesen  24203 
D.  C.  McClellan  30782 

When  the  work  is  completed,  the  federal  govern- 

100 

20.00 

32 

Jos.  J.  Winters  7294 

ment  will  own  about  2,500  buildings  outside  the  Dis- 

100 

1S5 

2  5.00 

12.00 

286 
27 

F.  J.  Leibrock  Jr.  14802 
L.  G.  Bisdorf  27665 

trict  of  Columbia. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  iMonroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room    302,    Este   Bldg.,    128    E.    7th   St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  |{.  No.  1,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  :.t..  Ft.  LaraUrdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  5,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  209,  222,  259,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets   quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,   Boston,   Mass.     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  LocaLs  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
305  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.     Meets  2d  Sunday,  7  5  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.     W.  H.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  2i52,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Robert  B.  Hall,  6  6  Easton  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15-00  Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  ?  .50 

Charter    2.00  Manuals   50 

Seal    4.50  Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50   35  Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70  Adjustable  Dating  Stamps   .50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100    1.00  Ink  Pad  2^5 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25  Transfer,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Books,  small    1.00  Statement  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Membership  Book  Clasp    1.25  Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35  Fin.  Sec-  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pa,ges   14.25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)  50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)  50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    '900  pages   25.00 

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinstatement  Receipts  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27..50 

Constitutions,  each   15  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


Tel.  PROS.  0508. 


;  p.  m.,  Plasterers' 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
Floyd  Noble,  7712 


Wood- 
Owen 


Trades  and  Labor  As- 
O.  B.  Simpson,  1351 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  052 2-R. 

2  Cleveland,   Ohio. — Meets  Mon 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave 
7:30  p.  m. 
Colgate  Ave 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave-  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  10  32  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  571 

ward  Ave.    Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.,  7  to  9  p.  n 
Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  4:00  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  every  Sat.,  4  p.  m.,  1809%  4th  Ave.  N.  D.  B 
Allen,  8104  5th  Ave.,  N.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Phone 
9-6595. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs. 

sembly  Hall,  216  Locust  St. 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis.^ — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — ^Meets   1st  Mon.,   Eagles'   Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree  Ave.  Phone, 
43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Harry 

Davis,  B.  A.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  1520 
Ridge  Rd.,  West,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Market  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed., 
Lab.  Tem.    Geo.  Kettler,  717  E.  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  4-6020. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  8033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  LInwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

317  Vi  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt  s  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat.,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phoue,  Garfield  2584-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 

Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 

Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  107 

E.  Glenn  Ave.,  Peoria  Hts.,  Peoria,  111. 
3  8     Nassau   and  Suffolk   Counties,   L.   I.,   N.   Y. — Meets 

Mon.,  8:30  p.  m.,  Penbrook  Hall,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 

N.  Y.    J.  W.  Schmid,  8828  138th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Jamaica  6 — 4089. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets   1st   and    3d    Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  25%  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St,  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.    D.  C.  Plake,  2811  S.  Main  St. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S.  Harlan 
Ave. 

46  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs. 
Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfleld 
7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpent- 

ers' Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920 
Tappan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays,  B.  A.,  301  W.  Liberty 
St.    Home  phone  Jackson  8102. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.    E.  M.  Loucks,  452  3rd  St. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  2013  E. 
Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  No.  12th  St. 
Phone,  Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.   Ex.  Bd.  meets 

2d  and  4th  Fri.,  5  p.  m.  and  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7 
p.  m.,  414  Lab.  Tem.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor 
Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m., 

Memphis  Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brink- 
meyer,  1084  Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  G.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Men.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
bill 9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  MacDonough,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Fairview  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R,  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  7  6  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St.    Phone,  Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 421 7-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  2 04 2 A  Yale  Ave.  H. 
J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3.  Elmer 
L.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  3552  W.  66th  St. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets  2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E.  Boudreau,  172 
Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mohray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Plumbers' 

and  Electricians'  Hall.  B.  F.  Hawthorne,  1408  "L" 
St.    Tel.,  dial  22213. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.  Wm.  Van  Blarcoim,  Sec.  P.  T.,  128  Burnett 
St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,   Mass.  Meets   3d  Mon.,   Bldg.   Tr.  Hall, 

Concorn  St.  Alexander  Adams,  16  Chase  St.,  Meth- 
uen,  Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone,  Lakeview  0863. 

96  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167  Church 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert  Dear- 
love,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

98  Stockton,  Calif. — Meets  2d   Mon.,  122  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

9  9  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights  each 
mo.,  520  Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, 149  Broad  St.,  Suite  No.  10.  Phone,  Jackson 
2313. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon.  eve.  W. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  Phone  Market  2-6918.  John  J. 
Vohden,  Jr.,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone 
Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,  111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  660-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Meets  1st  and  ,  3d  Mon.,  Trades 

and  Labor  Hall,  112  Michigan  St.,  N.  W.  Roswell 
Vanderhoff,  115'9  Third  St.,  N.  W.    Phone,  84917. 

106  Plainfleld,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab- 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  No.  '9.  Box 
1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose  Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1007%  J  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — ^^Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jero;me  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.,  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111.— Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,    la. — Meets    2d   and   4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  T.  A.  Parsons,  1858  N.  13th  St. 
East. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues-,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Chas.  V. 
Grant,  196  Lakeview  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.     Phone  2-104  5. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,   Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,   246  V2  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  107  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  Room 

.5  2  6.  Centre  St.  John  Carr,  Sec.  pro  t&m,  13  2  Law- 
rence. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  John  E.  Budd,  248  Beecher 
Ave.    Tel.  61945-R. 

126  Canton,  Ohio — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.    C.  J. 

Chinn,  1105  Rosyln  Ave.,  N.  W. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

13  4  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 
Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  27. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier.  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.     F.  E.  Bundy,  1447  North  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets    1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,   8  p.  m-, 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  3151  Market  St. 
Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658 
21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A.  Wes- 
ley, 229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipe.g,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

Young,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  2d   and    4th   Fri.,    8    p.  m.. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  10121/2    So.  Tacoma  Ave.     C.  J. 
Lantz,  502  9th  St.  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
ters' Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Nebr- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

E.  E.  Payne,  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 

gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 
and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 


166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-, 

Beaver   St.     Harold    Hay,    Sec,    471    Central  Ave. 

Fhone,  6-6599. 
168  Wilkes   Barre,   Pa. — Meets    2d   and    4th   Fri.,  Horn 

Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.    Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 

rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.  H.  J.  Skelley,  Fin.  Sec, 
333  E.  19th  St.    Phone  636312. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec. 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel..  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield.  Mas.s. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.     Phone  1932-W.K. 

180  Lansing,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  417%  N. 

Washington  Ave.  Woody  Hall,  117  Moores  River 
Drive. 

181  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. — 'Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Labor  Tem- 

ple, 212  W.  Liberty  St.  J.  B.  Cochran,  1033  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem. 

1503  Market  St.  P.  F.  Tucker,  100  Valley  View 
Ave.,  Pleasanton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Phone,  Woods- 
dale  595-R. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,   7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1230  Bitting  Ave. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.,  614  First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and 
4th  Fri..  614  First  Ave.,  No.,  Mpls.,  Minn.  Tel.  Ge. 
2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544  44th  Ave.,  So.,  Mpls., 
Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff,  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A.  Sweet,  1923 
33rd  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  F. 
C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  11  Water  St. 

Frank  Mahoney,  11  Water  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111.— Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1717 1/2  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  514  W.  Spruce  St. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets    3d    Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.    Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 
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217  Williamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash, — Meets   1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkab 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada — T.  H.  Baird,  105  9th  Ave., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 82  9  B.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,   Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel,  R.  4,  Box  350.  Tel.,  Val- 
entine 22014. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  C.  Thompson,  6912  S.  Sheri- 
dan Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  4th  fir.  Tuloma  Bldg.,  Second  and  Cheyenne 
Sts.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  Federal  Drive. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tern.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.  W.  M.  B.  Thiehoff,  1104  N. 
11th  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  Sec,  1098  Waterman  Ave. 
Phone  28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — ^Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  Mon- 

tana Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri-City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave.  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave. 
R.  No.  4,  care  of  G.  M.  Pruitt. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridge  water.     C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th 
St.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.    Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 
278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 
Hall.    J.  A.  Brcgan,  514  E.  Santa  Inez.    Phone,  San 
Mateo  4989-W. 


279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5- 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  So.  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard  Place,  Coscob,  Conn. 
Phone,  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  34. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

29  8  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.    C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 

dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis. — Meets   1st  Fri.,  Lab.   Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  1718  S.  12th  St.  Chas. 
Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629  S.  10th  St.    Phone  4368-J. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets   2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  Rl,  Box  8-F. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone.  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Lawr- 
ence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  Wed.  Ex.  Bd. 
every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

30  9  Jamestown,   N.    Y. — Meets    2d   and   4th    Tues.,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs..  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  Route  A,  Box  59  6  East. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal.  Quebec. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Monu- 
ment National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs..  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat..  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  2131/2  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon..  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.     Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Vet- 
erans' Hall,  Douglas  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster 
Dr.,  Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

;',36  Quincv.  HI. — Meets  1st  Sat..  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington.  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 
H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  16th  St. 

315  Miami,  Fla.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 
Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St.    P.  O.  Box  922. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  202 
H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry  Singles,  B.  A.,  28  Hard- 
ing Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 

Bldg.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D. 
Tilton,  2123  7th  St. 

351  St.    Catherines,    Ont.,    Canada. — Meets    2d    and  4th 

Tues.,  Lab.  Tern.    Frank  Boston,  Gen.  Del. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  C.  H.  Ken- 
yon,  1924  11th  St.    Phone,  29169. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd,  Box  91.  Res.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave- 
Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209'-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  L — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  last  Wed.,  A.  O.  P.  Hall, 

118  Dundas  St.    Sam  Miller,  863  Adelaide  St. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 
Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    L.  W.  Brenner,  1214  E.  Portland. 

378'  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 
114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Ortega  St.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas 
St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Rov  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

388  Green  Bay.  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.    C.  L.  Williams,  407  N.  Fremont. 

395  Warren,    Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,    31%  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 
St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  House. 
A.  J.  Kelley,  326  Sherman  St.,  Box  663,  Mayfleld. 
Calif.    Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 


413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont. — Meets  1st  Wed.     Ovila  Allen,  23  Du- 

rocher  St.,  Eastview. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  Cranfill,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1  p.  m.,  Painters' 

Hall,  517  Louisiana  Ave.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

436  Janesville,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall,  13  So. 

Main  St.  C.  S.  Ettinger,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1320  N.  Wash- 
ington St. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  'Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d   Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

44  9  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

455  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.- — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardneia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  422  Harvard  Blvd.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  47  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 
and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  P.  O.  Box  66. 
Rochester,  Minn,  (temporary). 
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TAPESandRULES 


"RED  END"  RULES,  illustrated  above,  are  the 
best  folding  wood  rules  oil  the  market.  Hard 
enamel  finish,  brass  strike  plates  and  rust-proof 
spring  joints  make  them  most  serviceable.  New 
type  lock  joints  longer  maintain  the  accuracy  and 
firmness  of  a  new  rule. 

ALUMINUM  RULES,  same  in  general  design  as 
wood  rules  above,  are  light  weight,  rust-proof, 
and  of  sturdy  onstruction. 


d  woven,  are  offered 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  11 


MEASURING  TAPES,  steel 
in  all  standard  patterns. 
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SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN 
106  LaFayette  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lathers'  Craft  Problem 

and 

Reference  Book 


PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 
4005  Lexington  Avenue  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Lri 


Here's  a  tie  wire  that's 
soft  and  pliable — speeds 
up  work — and  saves  your 
hands.  Yet  it's  got  more 
than  enough  strength  to 
meet  every  requirement. 

. .  .You  will  like  the  way 
it's  packed,  too.  Comes  in 
clean  packages,  approxi- 
mately 25  pounds  each. 
Send  for  samples. 


TRY  BOTH 


Steelcrete 
Stub  Nails 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Hank  Tie 
Wires — these  Steelcrete  Stub 
Nails.  Use  them  with  Corner 
Bead,  Metal  Lath  and  floor  cov- 
erings. Drive  them  into  plaster, 
mortar,  concrete.  They  won't 
break  or  bend.  Forged  of  a  spe- 
cial hard  steel.  Packed  in  bags,  J 
containing  1000,  or  in  100  pound  kegs.  Standard  and 
Junior  sizes. 

Send  for  samples  of  these  two  Steelcrete  products, 
and  ask  about  Bar-X-Lath,  the  Lath  of  Bar-Rib  strength 
without  rib  thickeners.  Write. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  EXPANDED  METAL 
COMPANIES 
Steelcrete  Building,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Sates  Offices  and  Warehouses: 
Itostoii     Cleveland     Chiciigro    New  York  Plilladelplii; 
I'ittsburgh         Buffalo  Detroit 
Export  Office:  152  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Subsidiary  of 


A  Silent  Horn 
Never  Sold  Fish 

Labor  depends  on  the  demand  for  its  services.  The  more  lath- 
ing jobs  you  can  create,  the  more  work  there  will  be  for  you 
and  your  brother  craftsmen. 

But  right  today,  in  your  locality,  partitions  are  being  erected 
without  one  lather  being  given  one  hour  of  employment.  These 
jobs  would  come  to  you  if  2"  solid  metal  lath  and  plaster  parti- 
tions were  used.  They  would  mean  hundreds  of  additional 
hours  of  employment  for  you  and  your  brother  lathers. 

You  remember  the  old-time  fishman — come  Friday  and  you'd 
hear  his  horn  blocks  away.  He  had  something  to  sell  and  he 
blasted  that  knowledge  into  the  consciousness  of  prospective 
customers.    He  got  the  business! 

It's  the  same  with  your  work.    Better  Plastering  on  metal 
lath  offers  full  employment  to  you — and  a  satisfactory,  perma- 
nent, "upkeep-less"  job  to  the  owner.    But  it  must  be  sold  and, 
as  it  is  sold,  employment  will  improve. 
You  can  help.    Remember  the  fishman! 

If  you  and  your  business  agent  explain  to  architects,  owners 
and  contractors  the  advantages  of  2"  solid  metal  lath  and  plaster 
partitions,  you  can  help  employment  just  as  has  been  done  in 
other  localities. 

To  help  you  do  this,  we  are  offering  the  Partition  Handbook 
to  you  at  a  special  price  of  35c.  Actually  there  is  $20,000  worth 
of  information  in  this  book.  With  It,  you  and  your  business 
agent  can  swing  many  a  job. 

Don't  delay!  With  spring  construction  coming  fast,  you 
should  be  able  to  obtain  quick  results.  Write  today,  just  en- 
closing thirty-five  cents  in  stamps,  and  mention  that  you  are  a 
lather. 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
In  which  are  cooperating: 

Berger  .Manufacturing  Company  Canton,  Ohio 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Kalman  Steel  Company  Chicago,  III. 

Milcor  Steel  Company  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Penn  Metal  Company  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Truscon  Steel  Company  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Metal  Lath  For  Better  Pustering 


UNITED    STRTEQ  6  CRUflDA 


"The  Injury  to  One  Is  the  Concern  of  All" 


OFFICIAL      ORGAN       OF  THE 

WOOD.  WIRE  &mjai  lamm 

INTLRNflTIOmi  UNION 

VOL.  XXXI  JUNE,  1931  No.  10 


STAI^^DER 

Has  uuliiiiited  adaptability  as  a  beuch  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  1V4".  Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if  not  eatis- 
tied.  Write  for  circular,  luiuiediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shippc  rl  C.  O.  D. 

I'rite  Delivered — U.   S.  A.,  East  of   Kockieg,  Si  I. (1(1;   Uocky   Mountains  and  Went, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Sliipnients,    $20.5(1;    HaBi>    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

154j-4a    Temple    Avenne  Detroit,  Mich. 


W-O-I  Concrete  Nails 

FOB  CORNER  BEADS 
The    Original    Hardened    Nail  Whicli 
MAKK  Drives  Into  Hard  Concrete.  Pat.  No. 

1660142 

l.iiok  for  Registered  Tradi'  Mark  on  the  Nail  Head 
Special         Lbs.  Corner  Bead  Nails,  including  Punch, 
$1,00  Prepaid 


Avcrasp  Numh'  T  X; 


Per  Pound  300. 


One  Punch  FBEB 
with  100  Lb.  order. 


W-O-I  Ma^rnetized  Punch 
Use   W-O-I    Magnetized    Punch    for   starting  W-O-I 
Corner  Bead  Nails  into  hard  concrete. 

3345  X.  Lincoln  St. 
Cliicaso,  111. 


W-O-I  Products  Co. 


>IATTBE\VS  TIE  WIRE 


Matthews  Con- 
crete Stub  Nails 

V4, "  lengths 


WM. 


18  Ga.  Gal.    Cut  28" 

J.  MATTHEWS 


Established  June  7,  1907 
215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  III. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  METAL  PRODUCTS  FOR 
METAL  LATHING 
Corner,  base,  bull  nose  beads,  etc.    3"  and  6"  clip, 
galvanized  wire,  staples,  nails,  crimped  furring,  hot 
and  cold  rolled  channels,  metal  lath,  tee  iron  flats 
and  pencil  rods. 


Lathers'  Craft  Problem 

and 

Reference  Book 


PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittnnce  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 
4005  Lexington  Avenue  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 


Protect  Your 
Standing 
in  the 
Funeral 
Benefit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debaiTed  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 
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Conceived  in  The  Amer.  Fed.  of  Labor 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 
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The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 

Progress  During  1930 

Income  for  the  year  $  813,887.32 

Claims  paid  during-  the  year.   480,536.40 

ASSETS — December  31,  1930 

United  States  Government  Bonds   200,788.00 

Other  Bonds   _   401,110.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans  (Improved  City  Property)   334,800.00 

Cash    76,923.43 

Other  Assets   54,486.80 

Total  Admitted  Assets....  $1,068,108.23 

LIABILITIES 

Policy  Reserves  $  224,818.00 

Claim  Reserves   55,160.69 

Reserves  for  Taxes   13,000.00 

Other  Liabilities   5,632.87 

Capital   -  $375,000.00 

Surplus    394,496.67 

Surplus  to  Policyholders   769,496.67 

Total  -  .....$1,068,108.23 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

Individual  Policies   $  5,315.778.00 

Group  Policies   43,056,550.00 

Total  —  $48,372,328.00 

Increase  in  Assets  during  the  year  $  178,827.24 

Increase  in  Surplus  during  the  year   82,624.68 

Increase  in  Insurance  in  force   3,880,178.00 

For  information  regarding  Individual  or  Group  Insurance,  write 

mw  to 

Matthew  Woll,  President 

THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  Non-Profit  Making  Corporation 

All  Policies  participating 
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Lathers  like  to  use  this  new 
high-test  insulating  lath 


A  Message  to  Lathers  from  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company 

THERE  is  a  reason  why  many 
lathers  are  using  the  new  Red  Top 
Insulating  Lath  on  all  jobs  where  insu- 
lation is  desired.  They  like  the  way  it 
handles — the  way  it  permits  them  to  do 
a  better  job  with  less  effort  and  with- 
out waste. 

Don't  confuse  this  with  the  old  Red 
Top  Insulating  Lath.  It's  entirely  dif- 
ferent. In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  HIGH- 
TEST  Insulating  Lath  which  TT  ^ 
provides  truly  scientific  in-  vAs»^ 


sulation.  Made  of  wood  fibres,  it  cuts 
and  scores  easily. 

Red  Top  Insulating  Lath  comes  in 
large,  light-weight  panels,  18x48".  They 
are  easily  handled  —  easily  and  quickly 
nailed  in  place.  Special  tongue  and  groove 
joint  construction  on  the  long  edges  per- 
mits perfect  fitting  and  places  the  extra 
strength  where  it  is  needed  most.  Made 
in  two  thicknesses:  a  f^ll  half-inch 
thick  for  general  use,  and  one-inch 
thick  for  use  where  maximum  insula- 
tion is  needed.  Both  thicknesses  are 
packed  in  bundles  which  protect  the  lath 
and  keep  it  clean  right  up  to  your  job. 

This  new  Red  Top  Insulating  Lath 


is  a  USG  product,  manufactured  by  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
makers  of  fireproof  gypsum  Rocklath, 
Red  Top  Metal  Lath  and  lathing  ac- 
cessories. It  carries  the  USG  trademark 
which  is  your  guarantee  of  a  high  quality 
product  on  which  you  can  always  depend 
for  a  good  job. 

You  will  want  to  learn  more  about 
the  many  advantages  of  this  HIGH- 
TEST  Insulating  Lath.  Ask  your  USG 
dealer  about  it.  Or  write  to  us  for  com- 
plete literature  and  sample  panel.  Please 
address  the  United  States  Gypsum 
Company,  Dept.  466,  300  W.  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


RED  TOP  INSULATING  LATH 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  to- 
gether with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  de- 
cisions of  the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the 
following  issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member 
of  the  Council  has  voted. 

August  Bydolek,  No.  14487,  and  Albert  George, 
No.  8482,  versus  Local  Union  No.  2 

Brothers  Bydolek  and  George  protested  to  the 
General  President  against  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  Local  Union  No.  2  in  placing  an  assess- 
ment of  $2.00  each  against  them  for  allegedly  dis- 
obeying the  orders  of  the  Executive  Board  on  a  job. 
The  General  President  after  carefully  reviewing  all 
of  the  evidence  submitted  by  both  sides,  found  these 
fines  to  be  unfair  and  unjust  as  these  brothers  had 
violated  no  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Local 
Union  No.  2  and  he  therefore  ordered  the  assess- 
ments remitted. 

 0  

Albert  Azzolino,  No.  25785,  and  J.  G.  Kraus, 
No.  3375,  versus  Local  Union  No.  2 

Brothers  Azzolino  and  Kraus  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  2  in  placing  fines  of 
$25.00  against  each  of  them  and  in  the  case  of 
Brother  Kraus,  revoking  his  foremanship  privilege 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  General  President 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  both  sides  in  this  controversy,  sustained 
the  action  of  the  local  union  in  the  matter  of  the 
fines,  as  these  brothers  were  found  guilty  of  violat- 
ing Sections  19  and  21  of  the  local  union's  by-laws 
and  of  defying  the  action  of  the  Business  Agent  and 
Executive  Council  of  that  local  union.  The  action  of 
the  local  in  withdrawing  the  foremanship  privilege 
from  Brother  Kraus  was  found  to  be  unfair  and  was 
therefore  ordered  rescinded. 


A.  D.  Yoder,  No.  498;  Frank  Wilke,  Jr.,  No.  9127; 
Chas.  Stokes,  No.  3658;  G.  T.  Briggs,  No.  6519; 

D.  A.  McVey,  No.  863;  C.  C.  Allen,  No.  12637; 
A.  C.  Ruth,  No.  9317,  and  Jas  Hastings,  No. 
8013,  versus  Decision  of  the  Chairman 
of  Local  Union  No.  74 

The  aforementioned  brothers  protested  to  the 
General  President  against  the  ruling  of  the  Chair- 
man of  Local  Union  No.  74  in  declaring  ADOPTED 
a  Resolution  having  for  its  purpose  the  amending 
of  the  Constitution  of  Local  Union  No.  74  pertaining 
to  contractors,  when  the  same  did  not  receive  the 
two-thirds  majority  vote  as  prescribed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  local  union,  under  Section  62,  Para- 
graph 7.  The  General  President  ruled  that  the  law 
of  the  local  union  in  the  foregoing  section  prevails 
against  any  ruling  of  the  Chairman,  and  he  therefore 
further  ruled  that  the  resolution  was  legally  lost  and 
decision  of  the  Chairman  of  Local  No.  74  therefore 
must  be  corrected. 

 0  

Wm.  Schwartz,  No.  17158,  and  Isadore  Holtzman, 
No.  7874,  versus  Local  Union  No.  244 

Brothers  Schwartz  and  Holtzman  appealed  against 
the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  244  in  placing  an 
assessment  of  $100.00  each  against  them  and  in  re- 
voking their  contractor's  certificates  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  laws  of 
that  local  union  relative  to  steward  on  a  job,  and  the 
repeatc  1  orders  of  the  Business  Agent  of  Local 
Union  No.  244  relative  to  this  violation.  The  Gen- 
eral President  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  found  these  con- 
tractors guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  and  in  de- 
fiantly disregarding  the  orders  of  the  Business 
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Agent  and  therefore  upheld  the  action  of  the  local 
in  the  placing  of  the  One  Hundred  Dollar  assess- 
ment, but  finding  the  action  of  the  local  unjustified 
in  the  other  penalty,  ordered  said  penalty  rescinded. 

 o  

L.  E.  Smith,  No.  32846,  versus  Local  Union  No.  295 
Brother  Smith  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  295  in  placing  against  him  the  follow- 
ing fines,  on  the  alleged  violations  listed  in  the  order 
named:    $25.00  for  not  reporting  job;  $50.00  for 


soliciting  in  that  jurisdiction  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  union  and  $25.00  for  working  alone  on  the 
job.  The  General  President  after  carefully  consid- 
ering all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides  and 
receiving  the  report  of  Vice  President  Murphy,  who 
investigated  the  controversy,  found  the  brother  guil- 
ty of  the  charges  preferred,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  the  case,  felt  the  fine  was 
excessive  and  therefore  reduced  the  total  fine  of 
$100.00  to  $25.00  covering  all  violations. 


Moscow  Builds  "Skyscrapers"  13  Stories  High 


Plenty  of  Windows  Is  Main  Feature 
Bv  HENRY  WALES 


gKYSCRAPERS  have  made  their  appearance  here 
since  my  last  visit.  The  highest  building  is  a 
13-story  structure  opposite  the  foreign  office  which 
will  be  occupied  by  the  G.  P.  U.,  the  secret  police, 
when  completed  this  spring. 

The  corner  forms  a  sort  of  tower  and  the  rest  of 
the  building,  all  of  which  is  faced  cement  over  con- 
crete is  ten  stories  high.  It  adjoins  the  old  head- 
quarters on  the  Lubianka,  formerly  an  insurance 
company's  offices. 

On  the  G.  P.  U.  tower,  there  are  balconies  at 
every  floor,  made  in  the  approved  modern  style 
prevalent  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid  and  other 
cities,  of  solid  concrete.  But  the  local  wisecrack- 
ers  insist  these  "terraces"  are  in  reality  machine 
gun  emplacements  for  the  dread  organization  to 
defend  its  headquarters  in  case  of  necessity. 
New  Government  Buildings 

Opposite  the  Kameny  most  (most  means  bridge) 
new  government  buildings  are  rearing  their  heads. 
They  will  be  11  stories  high  instead  of  15  as  pro- 
jected, because  of  the  marshy  land  around  the  river, 
which  does  not  provide  sufficiently  strong  founda- 
tion. They  will  be  almost  all  glass  and  steel,  with 
each  floor  almost  one  continual  long  window  facing 
on  all  sides.  The  buildings  present  a  striking  ap- 
pearance, even  in  their  uncompleted  condition. 

The  new  post  office  and  telegraph  building  opens 
on  the  Tverskaia  and  is  seven  stories  high,  also 
chiefly  of  glass  and  steel,  to  give  the  tired  operators 
and  mail  clerks  light.  The  big  main  hall  is  one  of  the 
warmest  spots  in  town  and  a  favorite  rendezvous 
for  people  to  meet  downtown,  and  sit  on  the  big 
benches  and  warm  up. 

New  Housing  Scheme 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  increasing  the 
housing  capacity  of  the  city  by  adopting  the  Paris 
plan  of  adding  more  stories  to  existing  buildings. 
The  scheme  produced  excellent  results  in  Paris, 
■'  here  the  average  five  and  six  floors  have  been  in- 


creased to  seven  and  eight.  Here  the  average  is 
only  three  stories  and  the  structures  are  built  too 
heavily  and  solidly,  with  enormously  thick  \yalls  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  that  most  of  them,  architects  and 
engineers  assert,  will  stand  an  additional  two  or 
three  floors. 

Moscow's  population  is  now  3,000,000,  according 
to  latest  estimates,  and  growing  all  the  time.  It  is 
one-third  larger  than  before  the  war.  Hundreds 
of  acres  of  floor  space  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
government  since  the  capital  was  moved  here  from 
Leningrad. 

(Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.) 


Nobody  Home 

One  moming  the  parcel  post  carrier  had  a  pack- 
age for  a  Mrs.  Goldstein,  who  lives  in  the  outskirts 
of  Brooklyn.  He  blew  his  whistle  several  times  and 
yelled  the  name  of  Goldstein  ditto,  before  a  voice 
from  the  top  floor  answered,  "Yaas?" 

"A  package  for  Mrs.  Goldstein,"  he  said.  "Will 
you  please  come  down  and  sign  for  it." 

"Wot  kinda  peckage?"  the  voice  asked. 

"A  large  one,"  rephed  the  postman. 

"From  who  comes  it?"  she  wanted  to  know  next. 

"From  a  Mr.  Stein,"  yelled  the  postman. 

"From  whur?"  persisted  the  lady. 

"From  California,"  he  told  her  in  resigned  ac- 
cents. "Will  you  please  come  down  and  sign  for 
it?" 

"Wot's  in  de  peckage?"  she  asked. 

"I  "can't  tell  you  that,  madam,"  the  postman  hol- 
lered, "I  don't  know." 

"You  ken't  tell  me  what's  in  de  peckage?"  she 
repeated  in  surprise. 

"No,  madam,"  he  answered,  losing  all  that  was 
left  of  his  temper,  "I  can't." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Veil,"  she  finally  said,  "you'll  hev  to  come  back 
tomorrer.    Mrs,  Goldstein  ain't  home." 
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Walter  Frank's  Unemployment  and  Organization 
Meeting  Speech,  Minneapolis  Auditorium, 
February  11,  1931 


'pHE  Bankers'  Government  in  1929  gave  back  to 
the  profiteers  160  million  dollars  through  a  re- 
duction in  the  income  tax.  But  the  Government  re- 
fuses to  give  at  least  an  equal  amount  for  relief 
of  the  drought-stricken  farmers  and  millions  of 
starving  unemployed.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  160  miUions  came  from  those  who  are  now 
walking  the  streets  in  search  of  a  job. 

Hoover,  in  his  drought  relief  measures,  is  willing 
to  feed  the  hogs  and  cattle,  but  not  human  beings. 
Well,  all  the  power  to  the  hogs — they,  at  least,  are 
getting  a  good  break.  A  good  hog  always  does.  A 
profit  hog.  No  animal  was  ever  by  nature  deprived 
of  work,  as  a  means  to  live. 

But  in  the  twentieth  century  of  the  established 
order  of  so-called  Christian  civilization  the  worker 
is  the  only  creature  that  starves  in  the  midst  of 
abundant  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

People  starve  with  nearly  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat  stored  in  tanks.  In  the  words  of  Jack  Lon- 
don: "Why  should  there  be  one  empty  belly  in  the 
world  when  the  work  of  ten  men  can  feed  a  hun- 
dred?" Millions  of  farmers  bankrupt  because  wheat 
is  so  cheap.  But  the  price  of  bread  remains  the 
same.  Why?  Because  there  are  a  dozen  profits 
obtained  by  the  railroad,  grain  milling,  and  bakery 
trusts  on  the  grain  from  the  farm  to  the  dinner 
table  or  the  bread  lines. 

While  the  Workers  line  up  in  bread  lines  waiting 
for  a  bowl  of  soup  or  a  crust  of  bread,  we  read  in 
the  papers  about  the  social  vultures  spending  over  a 
million  dollars  at  a  party  and  at  another  one  over 
100,000  dollars  on  floral  decorations,  only — "or- 
chids," for  what  purpose?  To  embellish  the  initia- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  the  rich  into  the  society 
of  the  blue-bloods.  Yes,  blue-bloods  is  an  appropri- 
ate term,  for  there  is  not  a  drop  of  real  red  blood 
in  their  veins  when  they  can  perpetrate  such  a  hein- 
ous social  crime  upon  the  starving  millions. 

We  hear  much  about  perpetual  prosperity  and 
normalcy  from  social  quacks  and  pretentious  lead- 
ers, and  how  Hoover  last  spring  predicted  the  end 
of  unemployment  in  60  days.  On  April  23rd,  from 
this  platform,  I  pointed  out  the  falsity  of  that  pre- 
diction, proving  that  unemployment  would  increase 
which  it  has  and  is  continuing  to  do. 

A  survey  of  industrial  unemployment  conducted 
in  December,  1930,  for  the  Hoover  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Committee  by  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  disclosed  that  in  46  cities 


an  average  of  23.8  of  the  workers  were  unemployed. 
The  Hoover  Committee  took  this  figure — 23.8 — and 
said  that  there  were  about  5  million  out  of  work — 2 
million  more  than  he  had  conceded  previously.  The 
fact  is  that  on  the  basis  of  23.8,  there  are  10  mil- 
lion out  of  work  and  over  3  million  working  part 
time.  "White  Washers"  will,  of  course,  deny  that 
fact. 

At  the  Hoover  Unemployment  Conference  the 
profiteers  hypocritically  promised  no  wage  reduc- 
tions and  others  with  pronounced  timidity  promised 
no  "wage  increases."  Facts  show  that  wages  have 
been  sliced  in  nearly  every  industry  and  trade  where 
the  workers  are  not  organized,  and  wage  attacks 
have,  of  course,  also  been  made  upon  the  organized 
workers. 

On  the  Twin  City  9-foot  channel — a  government 
job — wages  of  30c  per  hour  are  paid.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment is  also  cutting  wages. 

It  is  the  resistance  of  the  organized  workers  and 
not  Hoover's,  or  Mayor  Kunze's,  or  conferences  of 
capitalist  politicians,  who  are  responsible  for  pre- 
venting any  wage  reductions. 

The  emissaries  of  capitalism  oppose  unemployment 
insurance  to  be  paid  by  industry  from  its  huge  profits 
on  the  ground  that  the  American  workers  refuse  to 
accept  doles  and  charity.  What  stupidity  or  brazen 
hypocricy,  when  Labor  has  created  the  wealth  now 
rotting  or  confined  in  storehouses !  Social  charity  is 
therefore,  a  hypocritic  term  designed  to  deceive  the 
workers,  to  cause  them  to  believe  they  are  getting 
something  for  nothing,  to  pacify  them  and  paralyze 
their  activity.  Two-thirds  of  the  1930  Community 
Fund  was  contributed  by  the  workers,  many  fearing 
to  lose  their  jobs  unless  they  subscribed. 

Through  charity  the  profiteers  and  slumming  blue- 
bloods  soothe  their  conscience  by  collecting  from  the 
poor  to  feed  the  poor.  These  charitable  institutions 
never  let  out  a  whimper  as  to  the  real  cause  of  pover- 
ty and  unemployment. 

They  make  a  business  out  of  charity.  They  at- 
tack the  evil  of  poverty  with  feather-dusters  and 
hypocritic  wailings.  We  do  not  want  charity.  We 
want  the  wealth  we  produce.  The  role  of  Lazarus, 
feeding  from  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  exploit- 
ers' table,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  workers. 

During  the  war  it  was  promised  that  nothing 
would  be  too  good  for  those  who  were  maimed  and 
killed  by  participating  in  the  blood-bath  over 
the  profits  stolen  from  labor.    With  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  ex-service  men  going  hungry — over 
10,000  needy  in  Minnesota — the  parasites  with  the 
billions  say  they  will  go  broke  if  they  pay  the  bonus 
that  belongs  to  the  soldiers.  Let  them  go  broke  and 
take  a  turn  in  the  breadline.  The  soldiers  should 
in  the  future  teach  these  war  profiteers  a  lesson 
that  they  will  never  forget. 

No  sooner  had  the  soldiers  returned  to  industry 
before  the  most  devastating  industrial  warfare 
broke  out  between  the  Money  Bags  against  Labor 
and  without  interference  by  the  "Democratic"  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  contrary  the  enemies  of  Labor,  in  their 
savage  union-busting  and  wage-cutting  drives,  util- 
ized the  courts  of  the  nation  through  injunctions 
as  instruments  of  legal  strike-breaking.  By  such 
methods  the  courts  are  transformed  from  an  in- 
stitution of  redress  to  one  of  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  the  workers. 

The  history  of  our  movement  shows  the  use  of 
the  militia  and  police  in  clubbing,  arresting  and 
shooting  the  workers  in  cold  blood  when  forced  out 
on  strike  to  improve  their  standards  or  to  resist 
wage  cuts.  Strikes  have  been  literally  drowned  in 
blood. 

Workers  have  been  thrown  into  jails  on  framed- 
up  and  perjured  evidence  because  they  dared  to  de- 
fend our  rights. 

The  crimes  by  the  state  against  the  workers  in 
Ludlow,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Gastonia, 
Marion  murders,  etc.,  and  outrages  and  military  in- 
terference in  the  present  Danville  strike,  are  an  evi- 
dence that  our  present  political  State  is  an  institu- 
tion protecting  and  pei-petuating  capitalism  and  its 
outrage  against  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  An 
institution  designed  to  prevent  by  violent  force  the 
social  emancipation  of  the  working  class. 

In  the  face  of  the  incarceration  for  14  years  of 
Tom  Mooney  and  Billings  in  the  dungeons  in  the 
State  of  California  by  the  courts  of  justice  at  the 
behest  of  Organized  Capital  and  on  conviction  based 
on  perjured  evidence  we  have  another  example  of 
the  function  of  the  capitalist  State  against  the  Work- 
ers. 

Mooney  and  Billings  are  innocent.  The  only  crime 
they  committed  was  to  speak  the  truth  and  actively 
and  successfully  support  our  fight  against  social  in- 
justice. They  were  loyal  to  our  cause  and  were 
feai-ed  by  our  enemies  and  consequently  thrown  into 
jail  where  they,  in  spite  of  their  proven  innoncence, 
have  for  14  years  been  kept  by  the  justice  of  the 
California  capitalist  courts.  There  they  are  for  our 
.'rake  in  prison  tonight,  victims  of  organized  greed, 
pr.c.'ng  up  and  down  before  the  gray  walls,  but  with 
vr  li  oken  spirits.  Long  live  that  unquenching  spirit 
.    Mooney  and  Billings  and  other  working  class 


martyrs.  It  is  that  kind  of  spirit  that  will  win  vic- 
tory for  the  Workers.  Only  the  pressure  by  the 
Working  Class  will  bring  them  freedom.  Every 
Union  and  Worker  must  raise  funds  and  launch  a 
militant  campaign  to  secure  the  release  of  Tom 
Mooney  and  Warren  K.  Billings.  What  is  our  an- 
swer? 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  supposed 
to  have  inferred  that  the  present  depression  can- 
not be  cured  by  legislation.  This  depression  is  the 
twentieth  since  1804  and  yet  the  government  has 
found  no  cure  for  it.  Yes,  it  is  true,  that  a  capital- 
ist government  cannot  remove  the  cause  of  unem- 
ployment.  That  is  a  job  for  the  workers. 

The  State  is  an  institution  that  has  sprung  out 
of  the  struggle  between  the  workers  and  their  ene- 
mies. It  becomes  an  instrument  of  oppression  of 
one  class  by  the  other.  Its  function  obviously  is  to 
legalize  and  protect  the  continuation  of  the  process 
of  capitalist  production,  which  as  we  have  experi- 
enced leads  to  successive  and  accentuated  periods 
of  depression  with  consequent  unemployment,  pov- 
erty and  wars. 

Political  freedom  is  unthinkable  when  one  class 
supported  by  a  state  apparatus  wields  through  pri- 
vate ownership  the  power  to  shut  down  industries 
and  compel  millions  of  workers  to  be  idle  and  starve 
upon  the  streets  because  there  is  too  much  of  the 
things  we  need  owned  by  a  few.  As  long  as  capital- 
ism exists,  a  permanent  cure  for  unemployment  and 
poverty  is  impossible.  Our  every  day  economic  and 
political  struggle  must  be  waged  with  the  ideal 
objective  to  abolish  capitalism  and  establish  the 
power  of  Labor,  over  Industry,  and  a  Government 
of  their  own  making,  by  abolishing  capitalism. 

When  classes  and  class  antagonisms  disappear, 
the  state  will  also  die,  because  there  will  be  no  one 
class  to  suppress  the  other,  which  is  the  function 
of  any  state.  There  will  be  but  one  class.  The 
Working  Class.  The  economic  organizations,  the 
unions  of  the  Workers,  will  then  be  the  sole  clear- 
ing house  of  all  the  social  functions  and  problems. 

There  are  limitations  to  human  endurance  of  so- 
cial injustice  which  is  manifested  in  the  revolu- 
tionary tradition  of  American  history.  From  Brit- 
ish imperialism  to  American  independence  via  the 
route  of  Revolution;  from  chattel  slavery  through 
the  Civil  War  to  freedom  for  all;  from  small  scale 
production  to  mass  production  and  to  American  im- 
perialism of  1930  through  the  sweat  of  workers 
enslaved  to  unemployment  and  poverty  amids  great 
wealth;  these  represent  a  hasty  sketch  of  American 
history. 

The  nebulous  Utopian  theory  of  gradualness  and 
parliamentary  methods  applied  to  great  social  ques- 
tions has  been  disproved  by  past  history.   It  failed 
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to  stop  the  blood-bath  of  1914  and  again  offered 
as  a  solution  to  the  crimes  of  social  injustice  is 
swept  aside  by  the  historic  fact  that  American  in- 
dependence and  the  abolishing  of  chattel  slavery- 
were  children  born  of  revolution  and  civil  war  and 
not  settled  by  legislative  action  notwithstanding  a 
Washington  and  a  Lincoln  and  other  statesmen  with 
greater  qualifications  of  leadership  than  a  Hoover, 
Coolidge  and  others  of  their  colleagues. 

Who  paid  the  price  ?  Who  made  the  required  sac- 
rifice? Was  it  the  contemporary  native  colonial 
ruling  and  merchant  class?  No.  They  were  pro- 
British,  defenders  of  the  established  order  of  Brit- 
ish imperialism. 

Washington's  revolutionary  army  was  hewed  from 
the  rough  but  superb  timbers  of  the  toiling  masses. 

Life,  liberty  and  happiness,  the  soul  of  the  age- 
long struggle  against  injustice,  again  impelled  the 
workers  to  victory  for  American  independence — 
only  to  again  be  enslaved  by  the  Money  Lords. 

I  stated  that  Capitalism  is  failing.  The  life  growth 
and  decay  of  Capitalism  is  determined  by  its  access 
to  national  and  international  markets.  With  India 
struggling  for  independence,  China  in  a  civil  war — 
with  mounting  tariff  walls  and  South  America  and 
other  countries  producing  a  surplus,  and  with  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  Russia, 
the  American  market  is  fast  fading. 

With  the  economic  unity  of  middle  Europe  de- 
stroyed by  the  last  war,  thus  augmenting  political 
complications,  and  with  more  money  spent  for  war 
purposes  and  more  men  under  arms  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  with  Russia  a  standing  challenge  to  In- 
ternational capitalism — world  peace  has  become  a 
meaningless  phrase.  The  least  little  spark  will  set 
the  world  aflame. 

With  21/^  millions  unemployed  in  England — 31/^ 
millions  in  Germany — nearly  10  millions  in  America, 
and  no  unemployment  in  Russia,  with  hundreds  of 
millions  suffering  from  poverty — world  social  justice 
is  impossible. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Russia  offers  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world. 

Adequate  trade  and  credit  relations  with  Rus- 
sia would  open  up  a  road  to  jobs  for  millions  of 
American  workers,  yet  the  United  States  refuses 
to  recognize  Russia — while  it  has  recognized  the 
Fascist  Mussolini  government,  a  movement  which 
destroyed  and  drowned  the  Italian  Trade  Union 
Movement  in  rivers  of  blood  and  under  the  Facist 
terror  over  the  Slavic  population  2,000  have  been 
assassinated  and  nearly  20,000  exiled  or  imprisoned. 
All  liberal  minded  people  favor  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  it  is  my  opinion  it  should  be  recognized. 

Capitalism  devotes  much  space  to  peace.  How 
peaceful  has  it  been?    History  depicts  that  the 


"peaceful"  capitalist  class  rose  to  power  by  over- 
throwing feudalism  through  the  English  revolution 
in  1642,  French  revolution  1789,  American  revolu- 
tion 1776,  and  the  Civil  War  established  capitalism 
in  the  South,  and  a  dozen  recent  revolutions  have 
more  firmly  established  capitalism  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "The  tree  of  liberty  must 
be  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  tyrants."  Yes,  that  is  a  reality.  Some 
people  find  it  easier  and  safer  to  build  air  castles 
than  face  realities. 

The  pro-British  ruling  class  of  1776  have  their 
counter-part  in  the  financial  and  industrial  auto- 
crats of  today. 

But  "Labor,"  the  victim  of  betrayal  and  enslave- 
ment, will  again  be  impelled  by  relentless  social  de- 
velopments and  with  their  soul  kindled  with  the 
same  spirit  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness  will  estab- 
lish their  own  complete  emancipation  from  capital- 
ist exploitation. 

A  dream !  No.  It  is  a  glimpse  into  future  devel- 
opments. Working  class  economics  is  no  longer 
mere  speculation,  but  a  science,  pointing  out  the 
path  that  social  developments  will  compel  the  work- 
ers to  travel.  Let  the  opportunists  and  cynics  and 
misleaders  have  their  day  of  scornful  rejoicement. 
The  social  forces  that  rise  and  develop  from  the 
anarchic  capitalist  production  for  profit  and  its 
inner  contradictions  pay  little  heed  to  an  army  of 
"King  Knutes." 

Capitalism  is  fast  developing  its  own  germ  of  de- 
struction. To  the  opportunists  and  pedants,  these 
facts  are  enigmas.  Drunk  with  power,  the  modem 
Rome  with  its  misleaders,  views  with  grim  delight 
the  giant.  Labor,  temporarily  shackled.  But  this 
body  is  trembling.  He  is  breaking  the  chains  of 
ignorance,  superstition  and  fear,  (the  very  agencies 
of  exploitation).  He  is  growing  conscious  of  his 
strength  and  he  moves  with  a  will  to  power  through 
a  decisive  struggle  for  Working  Class  Freedom. 

How  well  I  know  that  the  enemies  of  Labor,  who 
like  vampires  suck  our  life-blood,  can  through  their 
present  power  cast  into  the  dungeons  those  who  dare 
to  tell  the  truth ;  yes,  even  persecuted  by  their  own 
fellow  workers  who,  blinded  by  traditional  inborn 
capitalist  prejudices,  know  no  better. 

All  through  the  ages  the  black  forces  of  reac- 
tion, superstition  and  slavery  wading  in  the  blood 
and  torture  of  its  victims,  have  miserably  failed  in 
blocking  the  forces  of  social  progress.  And  it  is 
an  incontrovertible  truth  that  progress  and  time 
can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of  revolution,  whether 
we  like  that  word  or  not.  It  is  only  ignorance  and 
fear  that  pales  before  these  facts. 
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You  enemies  of  Labor,  you  can  persecute  and  kill 
in  your  mad  but  futile  endeavor  to  suppress  the 
truth,  but  there  is  no  human  power  on  earth  that 
can  still  the  waves  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
which,  with  ever-increasing  intensity  through  the 
awakening  power  of  labor,  is  pounding  the  ship  of 
capitalism  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  of  its  own  con- 
tradictions. And  like  all  preceding  systems  that 
fail  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  toiling  masses  will, 
by  the  conscious  power  of  the  toilers,  be  sunk  into 
the  oblivion  of  history  with  its  dark  shadows  of 
poverty  and  exploitation,  when  the  downtrodden 
masses  will  turn  their  faces  toward  a  new  morning 


sun  of  working  class  freedom  in  its  beautiful  crim- 
son, the  color  of  our  pulsing  blood,  the  color  of  life, 
liberty  and  social  justice;  when  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem shall  be  no  more,  and  a  Workers'  system  shall 
be  established  through  their  own  power,  both  politi- 
cally and  industrially,  and  tme  civilization  attained. 
Workers,  you  are  your  own  saviors  and  masters. 
Truth,  coupled  with  courageous  and  objective  united 
action,  will  set  you  free.  Opportunism,  fear,  ignor- 
ance, and  superstition  will  keep  you  in  slavery.  "You 
have  nothing  but  your  chains  to  loose  and  a  world 
to  gain" — so  fight  for  your  rights  and  historic  des- 
tiny. 


THE  GREED  OF  BANKS 


Are  Bankers  Behind  the 
'pHERE  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  brutal 
and  greedy  policy  of  certain  banks  and  bankers 
in  relation  to  wages.  This  group,  headed  by  the 
huge  Chase  National,  in  New  York,  is  hell  bent  on 
destroying  wage  standards. 

Loaded  with  money,  bursting  with  its  bulk,  they 
have  started  on  a  campaign  to  torpedo  decency  of 
living  standards  as  far  as  they  can. 

Lt  is  well  to  call  attention  to  a  suggestion  made  by 
a  reader  and  friend  of  this  paper,  which  is  that 
there  are  few  employers  that  grind  more  out  of 
their  own  employees  than  do  these  same  greedy 
banks. 

This  friend  has  started  out  to  gather  facts  about 
employment  conditions  in  banks,  knowing  from  a 
partial  survey  that  they  warrant  the  most  severe 
condemnation.  Wages  are  low,  working  conditions 
well  nigh  intolerable. 

The  banks  are  at  least  consistent.  They  take 
their  pound  of  flesh  where  they  find  it.  If  they 
can  find  it  in  their  own  counting  room,  it  is  just  that 
much  easier  to  gather  in! 

The  banker  knows  nothing  of  industry.  He  loans 
money  at  a  certain  per  cent  and  he  demands  re- 
turns. 

To  secure  his  per  cent  he  is  willing  to  revert — as 
he  is  now  doing — to  the  discredited  philosophy  of 
the  iron  law  of  wages. 

The  head  of  America's  largest  bank  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare:  "It  is  not  true  that  high  wages 
make  prosperity — instead,  prosperity  makes  high 
wages." 

In  other  words,  trade  unions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  maintaining  high  wages.  Neither  is  high  pur- 
chasing power  a  factor  in  sustaining  prosperous 
times. 

'''a.rres,  according  to  this  banker's  reasoning,  de- 
:  '  upon  the  employer,  who  graciously  permits  a 
'  i  luin  percentage  of  income,  sufficient  to  maintain 


Wage  Cut  Agitation? 

a  bread  basket  standard  of  living,  to  sift  into  the 
workers'  pockets  in  the  form  of  wages. 

These  bankers  would  overthrow  America's  wage 
philosophy  that  has  been  accepted  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  agitation  by  Organized  Labor. 

Let  no  organized  worker  put  his  trust  in  glowing 
statements  by  employers  or  office  holders  who  talk 
of  high  wages. 

These  men  should  be  given  credit  for  sincerity, 
but  there  is  a  power  beyond  them — the  banker  who 
controls  credit.  He  can  dictate — generally  by  secret 
methods — the  term  under  which  money  is  loaned  to 
employers. 

If  Organized  Labor  permits  this  bankers'  policy 
to  be  unchallenged — if  the  pui-pose  of  these  bankers 
is  unknown — they  will  continue  their  policy  of 
stealthily  undermining  the  nation's  concept  of 
wages. 

This  is  the  first  essential  for  a  mass  attack  on 
wages  that  will  eventually  swamp  every  protest. 

Organized  workers  should  draw  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  business  man  who  favors  high  wages,  be- 
cause of  increased  purchasing  power,  and  bankers 
who  want  low  wages,  so  that  per  cent  is  assured. 

 0  

UNABLE  TO  SECURE  WORK 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  more  deplorable  than  the 
condition  of  a  man,  able  and  anxious  to  work,  but 
unable  to  secure  work,  with  no  resources  but  his 
labor,  and  perhaps  with  others  even  more  helpless 
dependent  upon  him.  Unless  he  is  willing  to  starve 
and  see  those  who  justly  look  to  him  for  support 
also  starve,  his  only  alternative  is  to  seek  charity 
and,  failing  in  that,  to  steal.  ...  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  did  not  say  that  in  such  circum- 
stances I  would  steal  before  I  would  starve." 

DANIEL  WILLARD, 
President,  B.  &  0.  Railroad. 
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Wagner  Suggests  Plan 

'pWO  bold  calls  for  organized,  nation-wide  war  on 
unemployment  and  low  wages  were  made  last 
week  by  two  men  of  national  prominence,  whose 
high  standing  in  their  respective  fields  is  not  open 
to  dispute — Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York 
and  Ethelbert  Stewart,  commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

They  were  backed  up  by  Senator  Couzens  of  Michi- 
gan who,  in  a  stinging  statement,  called  on  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  face  the 
facts  of  a  grave  economic  situation. 

It  is  doubtful  if  so  much  plain  speaking  on  eco- 
nomic subjects  has  ever  been  done  before  from  such 
high  places  in  so  short  a  time. 

Senator  Wagner  is  a  man  of  judicial  tempera- 
ment and  training,  with  a  distinguished  career  be- 
fore coming  to  the  Senate.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
first  state  commission  of  New  York  to  investigate 
factory  conditions.  Later  he  was  lieutenant  govern- 
or of  the  state,  and  then  a  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court. 

Wants  "Economic  General  Staff" 

No  man  from  New  York  for  many  years  has  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence  in  the  Senate.  He  has 
specialized  on  economic  conditions  relating  to  work- 
ers. His  standing  among  his  fellows  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  though  Wagner  is  a  Democrat  and  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  Republican,  his  unemploy- 
ment program  passed  that  body  almost  by  unanim- 
ous vote. 

Speaking  before  the  Conference  for  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Legislation  in  New  York  last  week. 
Senator  Wagner  said  the  country  needs  an  "econom- 
ic general  staff,"  to  plan  industry  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  instead  of  the  bloated  profits  of  a  few. 

Such  a  staff,  he  said,  should  be  able  within  six 
years  to  increase  the  income  of  every  gainfully  em- 
ployed person  by  $1000  a  year. 

Has  Five  Goals 

He  fixed  five  goals  at  which  the  national  economic 
program  should  aim:  Higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
abolition  of  child  labor,  old  age  pension  and  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

"Where  once  there  was  only  a  mild  dissatisfaction 
among  wage  earners,"  said  Senator  Wagner,  "there 
is  now  a  positive  ferment  of  unrest  and  rebelHon, 
daily  increased  by  the  prolonged  depression.  It  has 
caused  uneasiness  even  in  the  very  citadels  of  smug- 
ness." 

The  attempt  of  some  capitalists  to  cut  wages  Sen- 
ator Wagner  denounced  as  certain  to  make  things 
worse,  not  better. 

"Wage  scales  are  no  longer  to  be  detennined  by 


To  Boost  All  Wages 

the  best  bargain  that  can  be  driven,"  said  Senator 
Wagner.  "The  very  discussion  of  whether  high  or 
low  wage  scales  should  be  maintained  is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  level  of  wages  is  affected  with  a  public 
interest,  and  must  be  referred  to  a  standard  of  social 
good. 

Cause  of  Our  Trouble 

"It  is  a  sign  of  progress  that  an  increasing  group 
of  employers  are  veering  toward  a  recognition  of 
that  fact. 

"The  chief  cause  of  our  national  difficulties  at 
present  is  that  the  power  to  produce  has  run  away 
from  the  standards  of  living.  Economic  crises  are 
bound  to  recur  with  increasing  severity  unless  in- 
creased productivity  is  equalized  by  rising  standards 
of  living." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Senator  Wagner  brought 
in  his  suggestion  of  an  economic  general  staff  to 
plan  the  increased  well  being  of  the  nation.  At  pres- 
ent the  only  long  range  planning  is  that  on  public 
works — which  is  done  under  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Wagner  and  passed  by  his  influence.  Why 
not  extend  the  planning  business,  he  asked. 

Order  to  Replace  Chaos 

"We  cannot  find  the  answers  to  our  modern  prob- 
lems in  the  locker  of  history,"  said  Senator  Wagner. 
"The  world  without  poverty  which  we  seek  must  be 
contrived  out  of  the  very  world  in  which  we  live  by 
introducing  order  where  chaos  now  reigns;  by  sub- 
jecting to  plan  what  now  moves  haphazardly. 

"Slowly  we  have  been  improving.  The  workman 
who  is  compensated  for  his  injury  is  better  off  than 
his  predecessor,  who  was  not.  The  regulated  and 
inspected  factory  is  a  better  place  to  work  in  than 
the  sweatshop.  The  aged  person  who  is  awarded  a 
pension  is  happier  than  the  one  who  begs  for  his 
bread. 

"We  have  cured  some  individual  sore  spots.  Does 
it  not  seem,  however,  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a 
bolder  undertaking,  a  major  effort  to  lift  upward 
the  entire  level  of  the  nation's  economic  health? 
Boost  Wages  Forty  Billions 

"We  have  managed  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  large  majority,  though  we  drifted 
without  plan.  Why  not  the  same  thing  more  uni- 
versally and  quickly  by  design  and  plan? 

"If  the  average  individual's  annual  income  is  in- 
creased by  $1000,"  Senator  Wagner  said,  "the  na- 
tional income  would  be  higher  by  $40,000,000,000. 
Can  we  not  set  that  down  as  our  task  and  immediate 
objective  to  be  obtained  within  six  years? 

"I  believe  the  answer  is  yes! 

"The  accomplishment  of  such  a  project  would 
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still  not  mean  luxury  for  the  average  wage-earning 
family.  It  would  simply  make  possible  a  little  better 
housing,  a  trifle  less  drudgery  for  the  housewife  and 
a  little  more  schooling  for  the  children. 

Industry  Would  Hum 

"Upon  American  industry  it  would  impose  the  bur- 
den of  satisfying  an  additional  demand  for  $40,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  service.  That  is  a 
burden  under  which  business  would  thrive. 

"To  maintain  the  pace  necessary  to  satisfy  such 
a  demand,  all  forms  of  waste  would  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated, including  child  labor,  the  cruelest  form  of 
human  waste.  The  aged  would  have  to  be  comfor- 
tably retired.  The  involuntarily  idle  must  be  ade- 
quately insured." 

Stewart  for  High  Wages 

On  the  same  day' that  Senator  Wagner  was  talk- 
ing about  an  economic  general  staff  in  New  York, 
Commissioner  Ethelbert  Stewart  in  Washington  was 
telling  a  representative  of  "Labor"  that  the  great- 
est barrier  to  increased  prosperity  is  the  fact  that  a 
majoi'ity  of  business  men  do  not  yet  understand  the 
need  of  high  wages. 

Mr.  Stewart — 74  this  week  but  still  in  the  "pink 
of  condition" — is  the  dean  of  liberal  economists  of 
this  country. 

"An  increasing  number  of  employers  understand 
that  cutting  down  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
consumers  is  a  poor  way  to  stimulate  business," 
said  Mr.  Stewart.  "The  fact  that  any  of  them  un- 
derstand it  is  a  gain.  But  not  enough  of  them  un- 
derstand it  yet. 

Sees  Marked  Progress 

"The  American  people  would  take  care  of  "over- 
production," if  they  had  sufficient  buying  power." 

Like  Senator  Wagner,  Commissioner  Stewart  holds 
that  modern  ideas  are  making  progress. 

"Wage  cutting  is  damnable  follj"-,"  he  said,  "but 
there  has  been  less  talk  about  it  and  less  practice 
of  it  in  this  depression  than  in  any  previous  one. 
Almost  every  local  manufacturing  or  commercial  as- 
sociation has  at  least  one  or  two  members  who  un- 
derstand the  doctrine  of  high  wages;  and  they  help 
to  keep  the  other  fellows  in  line. 

"The  fact  that  any  employers  feel  that  they  have 
a  social  responsibility  to  keep  their  men  working 
is  a  big  gain. 

"The  idea  of  an  industrial  general  staff  to  plan 
prosperity  is  developing.  I  don't  know  where  it  will 
start,  nor  how  it  will  work  at  first;  but  something 
of  this  kind  seems  bound  to  come. 

"Automatic  Readjustments" 

"They  talk  about  'automatic  adjustments,'  and 
about  men  who  are  dismissed  by  one  industry  being 
absorbed  in  another.    If  that  were  true,  it  would 


still  be  pretty  hard  on  men  to  stand  in  bread  lines 
while  they  were  waiting  to  be  absorbed. 

"But  the  probability  is  that  such  talk  isn't  true. 
We  don't  know  as  much  about  it  as  we  should.  But 
in  the  four  years  from  1923  to  1927,  the  number 
of  employees  making  phonographs  and  radios  in- 
creased only  3000. 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty  employees  a  year  isn't 
much  help,  especially  in  a  growing  industry  like  ra- 
dio. Probably  radio  has  thrown  ten  times  that  many 
musicians  and  musical  instrument  workers  out  of 
employment. 

"Do  you  remember  the  old  type  of  coal  mine, 
where  the  boss  paid  wages  with  scrip  on  his  own 
store?  Well,  that's  just  what  the  whole  industrial 
system  is,  just  a  big,  overgrown,  unorganized  truck 
system. 

Not  Dependent  on  World 

"Money  is  just  scrip  that  you  can  cash  in  goods 
and  services.  We  pay  out  the  scrip  at  the  factory 
and  take  it  back  at  the  store.  But  if  the  factory 
shuts  down,  we  can't  take  it  back  at  the  store,  be- 
cause there's  nothing  to  take.  The  whole  thing  is 
to  keep  the  industrial  machine  moving;  and  only 
high  wages  will  do  that." 

"Can  we  bring  back  prosperity  for  ourselves,  in 
spite  of  the  world  depression?"  asked  the  repre- 
sentative of  "Labor." 

"Of  course!"  The  kindergarten  question  annoyed 
him.  "God  help  the  United  States  if  its  prosperity 
depended  on  foreign  trade! 

"Except  for  wheat  and  cotton,  we  export  about 
5  per  cent  of  our  production.  If  we  had  the  right 
standard  of  living  in  this  country,  which  means  high 
enough  wages,  we'd  eat  all  the  wheat  we  raise,  and 
the  cotton  farmers  would  be  growing  other  things 
at  better  prices. 

A  Question  of  Distribution 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  selling  something  to  some- 
one else.  It's  a  question  of  distributing  our  own 
output  fairly  and  sensibly  among  ourselves.i  If 
all  our  industrial  leaders  would  adopt  a  proper  poli- 
cy on  wages  and  hours,  we  would  have  greater  and 
better  prosperity  here  than  we  ever  knew  before, 
without  waiting  for  any  change  abroad. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  trusteeship  of 
wealth.  It's  about  time  the  board  of  trustees  had 
a  meeting." — Labor. 

 o  

A  patient  in  a  hospital  awoke  after  an  operation 
and  found  the  blinds  of  his  room  drawn. 

Patient — Why  are  those  blinds  down,  doctor? 

Physician — Well,  there's  a  fire  burning  across  the 
alley  and  I  didn't  want  you  to  wake  up  and  think 
the  operation  had  been  a  failure. 
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"Can  Democracy  Utilize  Science  and  the  Machine?" 


"^HAT  probably  was  the  straightest  talk  ever  heard 
by  a  group  of  industrial  leaders  and  business 
magnates,  was  an  address  delivered  on  April  8  be- 
fore the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  by  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  young  publisher  of  26  daily  newspapers, 
who  bluntly  informed  his  audience  that  "if  democra- 
cy is  to  be  saved"  some  way  must  be  found  to  make 
our  industrial  machine  work  in  the  interests  of  all 
the  people,  and  that  the  simplest  plan  for  securing 
this  result  is  "greatly  increased  and  continually  in- 
creasing hourly  wages." 

The  personality  of  the  speaker,  the  boldness  of 
his  address,  and  the  character  of  his  audience,  which 
was  made  up  almost  altogether  of  employers,  com- 
bined to  make  the  occasion  unique.  Mr.  Scripps  said 
in  part: 

"The  fact  that  the  bars  are  down  for  me  to  de- 
hver  even  a  Bolshevist  propaganda  speech;  if  'I 
wanted  to  make  one — which  I  certainly  do  not — is 
progress  itself. 

"The  second  thing  that  bolsters  up  my  confidence 
is  the  view  that  business  is  not  inclined  to  be  sim- 
ply blind  and  dumb  in  this  emergency — not  inclined 
to  be  satisfied  with  mere  temporary  relief  measures 
— was  the  speech  made  by  the  president  of  one  of 
our  great  railroads,  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  of  the  B.  & 
0.  at  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago. 

"Mr.  Willard  said:  "Our  system,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  6,000,000  able-bodied  men  to  be  out  of 
work  and  unable  to  secure  work,  cannot  be  called 
satisfactory.'  He  said  it  might  possibly  collapse. 
But  he  added  that  he  did  not  think  so  because  he 
felt,  he  said,  that  'a  way  will  be  found  to  pe'rfect, 
and  to  preserve,  the  system.' 

Leadership  Available 

"I  am  not  so  sure  as  Mr.  Willard  that  a  way  will 
be  found,  soon  enough,  to  perfect  and  preserve  our 
system.    But  I  am  sure  of  at  least  two  things: 

"First,  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  serious  try  at 

it. 

"Second,  that  American  leadership  of  the  non- 
political  kind — I  mean  financial,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, even  journalistic  leadership,  can  marshal  brains 
and  determination  enough,  once  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  is  realized,  to  give  us  better  than  an 
even  chance  of  accompHshment  of  our  objective." 

Mr.  Scripps  declared  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  production  is  increasing  constantly,  while  pop- 
ulation is  either  increasing  or  showing  a  disposition 
to  become  stationary.  Foreign  trade  alone,  he  in- 
sisted, cannot  right  this  lack  of  balance. 

Only  Feasible  Remedy 

"In  the  light  of  all  of  the  facts,"  said  Mr.  Scripps, 


"this  conclusion  seems  inevitable:  That  unless  we 
are  going  to  break  up  the  machines,  put  the  scientist 
in  jail,  and  generally  try  to  make  our  clocks  run  in 
reverse,  the  only  balance  to  increased  per  capita  pro- 
duction is  increased  per  capita  spending,  or  leisure, 
or  a  combination  of  both. 

"Such  increased  spending  can  be  achieved  in  one, 
or  both,  of  two  ways. 

"The  simplest  plan  might  be  just  greatly  in- 
creased, and  continuously  increasing,  hourly  wages 
for  labor.  But  no  great  stride  along  this  line  can 
be  taken  if  all  industry  and  business  does  not  move 
as  a  unit. 

"Some  agency  must  be  set  up  to  insure  that  when 
"A"  starts  out  on  such  a  course,  "B"  does  not  lag 
behind  and  appropriate  "A's"  profits  before  he  knows 
it. 

Urges  Public  Works 

"I  would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps  you  have 
here  in  this  organization  the  makings  of  such  a 
regulating  agency,  to  become  perhaps  the  first  one 
of  many  such  agencies. 

"The  second  plan  that  I  have  in  mind  is  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  on  carefully  thought  out  public 
works  programs,  for,  of  course,  the  public  benefit. 

"With  the  wealth  that  we  have  at  our  disposal, 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  highway  in  America 
should  not  be  perfect  and  beautiful;  why  each  of 
our  great  cities  should  not  be,  in  its  entirety,  a  sec- 
ond Athens,  if  you  please ;  why  vacant  lands  through- 
out our  states  should  not  become  great  natural 
parks. 

"If  democracy  cannot  be  made  to  work  efficiently, 
in  the  interests  of  all  not  just  a  few  of  our  people, 
then  such  exploitation  will  take  place  anyway — in 
other  words,  it  will  be  the  temper  of  our  people  to 
try  something  different  from  democracy. 

"Complacent  Economists" 

"It  would  be  folly  to  underestimate  the  voting 
strength  of  the  millions  whose  lives  are  seriously 
disrupted  by  depressions  like  the  present  one,  and 
of  the  other  millions  whose  sympathies  are  enhsted 
by  their  suffering,  or  who  feel  perhaps  that  they  may 
be  the  unlucky  ones  next  time. 

"The  idea  of  a  'next  time'  is  fostered  by  compla- 
cent economists  why  say  that  depressions  are  cycli- 
cal, and  thereby  imply  that  they  are  inevitable,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  much  to  be  done  about  them. 

"European  experiments  in  dictatorship  at  least 
promise  continuous  employment  and  social  security 
for  the  masses.  This  is  their  chief  appeal,  especially 
to  the  man  out  of  a  job. 

"It  is  also  plain  that  the  do-nothing  school  of  econ- 
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omy,  whose  only  promise  is  a  continuous  series  of 
future  depressions  and  unemployment  crises,  does 
nothing  to  weaken  this  appeal,  but  strengthens  it. 
Industry  Should  Act 
"Our  whole  hope  lies  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  accept  this  doctrine  of  economic  predetermi- 
nation; that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  democratic- 
capitaUstic  scheme  of  things  is  necessarily  a  chaotic 
one,  in  the  economic  or  any  other  sphere ;  that  when 


the  machinery  starts  to  creak  and  groan,  indicating 
that  major  readjustment  is  called  for,  we  are  ready 
to  undertake  the  task  regardless  of  its  magnitude." 

Mr.  Scripps  concluded  with  an  appeal  that  indus- 
try  "put  its  house  in  order"  voluntarily  without  wait- 
ing for  government  action. 

"I  think  that  the  more  action  we  can  get  unofficial- 
ly, and  outside  of  the  political  structure,  the  better 
off  we  will  be  in  the  long  run,"  he  declared. 


S'Matter  With  American  Banks — Canada  Better 


934  Failures  in  This  Country  Last  Year 
Country 

'pHE  kind  of  boat  that  founders  or  springs  bad 
leaks  every  time  a  storm  comes  up  is  not  the  sort 
of  boat  to  have  even  in  times  of  calm.  And  the  fact 
that  other  kinds  of  boats  easily  ride  the  storms 
shows  clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cling  to 
the  unreliable  sort. 

In  1930,  according  to  Dun  &  Co.,  there  were  934 
bank  failures  in  this  country,  with  liabilities  totaling 
$908,157,788.  In  one  November  week  there  were 
failures  of  124  banks  scatered  over  10  states.  In 
one  day  of  that  month  51  banks  failed.  In  the  last 
10  years,  according  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's figures,  6,000  American  banks  closed  their 
doors,  involving  deposits  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 
Every  year  has  hundreds  of  bank  failures — whether 
good  times  or  bad  times.  In  the  boom  year  of  1926, 
there  were  956  suspensions  involving  $270,000,000 
in  deposits. 

On  the  other  hand  the  president  of  the  Bankers' 
Association  of  Canada  reported  that  during  the  year 
1930  there  had  not  been  one  bank  failure  in  that 
whole  country.  Canada  was  hard  hit  by  the  stock 
market  crash;  by  the  economic  depression  that  fol- 
lowed, and  by  the  dizzy  drop  in  prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts— especially  wheai  —but  though  there  were 
losses  in  trade,  lower  pri  'es,  unemployment  and  re- 
duced bank  clearings  to  .  eport  there  was  no  bank 
failure  figuring  in  the  casualties. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  banking  system,  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it  ?  Those  are  questions 
which  are  now  looming  large  in  the  minds  of  our 
financiers  and  legislators.  Extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  under  Sena- 
tor Glass,  a  former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
some  of  the  biggest  officials  and  financiers  of  the 
country  have  freely  expressed  their  views.  Further 
views  touching  the  same  subject  have  been  given  on 
the  Senate  bill  to  curb  short  selling  on  the  stock 
markets. 

Of  course  incompetent,  dishonest  or  over-optimis- 
tic officials,  and  the  resulting  bad  management, 


-But  Not  One  in  Our  Sister 


caused  many  of  the  suspensions.  One  authority  de- 
clared the  "real  fact"  of  the  matter  to  be  that  the 
failures  were  due  to  "overspeculation" — in  stocks, 
real  estate  and  practically  everything  else.  Custom- 
ers were  even  urged  by  big  banks  to  invest,  to  make 
bank  business;  and  because  of  the  keen  competition 
customers  were  often  too  liberally  treated,  so  that 
"frozen  assets"  followed  the  pinch  of  hard  times. 

But  it  is  clear  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
system  if  bank  officials,  honest  or  dishonest,  can 
wreck  banks  and  waste  depositors'  money.  The  sys- 
tem is  at  fault,  too,  if  a  pinch  of  hard  times  cracks 
hundreds  of  banks.  In  seeking  the  source  of  trou- 
ble it  must  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  mortality  was  among 
the  small  rural  banks.  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
Pole  pointed  out  that  96  per  cent  of  the  failures  were 
in  the  agricultural  states  of  the  South,  Middle  West 
and  West.  These  rural  bank  failures,  Mr.  Pole  at- 
tributed to  gi'eat  economic  and  social  changes  in  the 
last  10  years  which  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
local  banks  to  diversify  their  business.  Good  roads 
and  automobiles,  too,  have  resulted  in  much  local 
business  going  to  the  nearest  city. 

Mr.  Pole  advocates  permitting  the  banks  in  large 
commercial  centers  to  extend  their  facilities  to  the 
rural  communities — in  other  words,  to  establish 
branch  banks  there.  This  idea  was  supported  by 
Edmund  Piatt,  former  vice  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  who  made  the  further  suggestion 
that  the  rural  banks  be  allowed  to  consolidate.  Group 
banking  as  a  remedy  was  urged  by  a  very  practical 
banker,  L.  E.  Wakefield  of  Minneapolis,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Bank  Stock  Coi-p.,  which  controls 
nearly  100  banks  in  the  Northwest.  Individual 
banks  obtain  wider  diversification  of  risks  and  re- 
sources, he  said,  "and  the  group  plan  affords  the 
customer  of  the  smallest  rural  affiliate  the  same  de- 
gree of  security  the  gi'eat  city  banks  provide." 

Branch,  group  or  chain  banking — those  are  the 
remedies  most  discussed.  The  chain  system  is  some- 
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thing  like  chain  stores,  extending  from  a  metropoli- 
tan center  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  generally- 
opposed.  In  the  group  system,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  the  banks  are  affiliated.  The  branch  sys- 
tem, endorsed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon 
and  most  of  the  big  manufacturers,  is  already  very 
common  with  state  banks  in  limited  areas.  Branch 
banking  is  the  hub  of  the  Canadian  and  English  sys- 
tems, and  Comptroller  Pole,  an  Englishman,  has  been 
urging  the  extension  of  that  system  here.  He  would, 
particularly  permit  national  banks  to  establish 
branches  within  their  trade  areas.  The  system, 
however,  is  opposed  by  former  Comptroller  Henry 
M.  Dawes  and  others. 

Owen  D.  Young,  international  financier  and  au- 
thor of  the  Young  Plan  for  German  reparations  pay- 
ments, would  put  real  control  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  even  if  it  required  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been 
given  credit  for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
money  panic  since  its  creation.  But  many  state  banks 
have  either  refused  to  join  or  have  withdrawn  be- 
cause the  states  allow  more  liberal  charters.  In  fact 
national  banks,  all  members,  have  been  put  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  the  banking  resources  controlled  by 
them  have  fallen  from  75  per  cent  in  1886  to  less 
than  40  per  cent  now.  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulle- 
tin for  December  the  number  of  members  of  the  sys- 
tem was  given  as  7,139  national  banks  and  1,036 
state  banks.  Between  October  30,  1929,  and  Octo- 
ber 30,  1930,  only  91  national  banks  failed,  as  com- 
pared with  558  state  and  private  banks.  Many  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Young  that  extension  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  present 
disgraceful  condition  which  permits  hundreds  of 
bank  failures  a  year. — The  Pathfinder. 

 o  

THEY  SAY 

We  are  just  a  bit  suspicious  about  the  person  who 
starts  his  sentences  with  "they  say."  We  wouldn't 
trust  such  a  person  with  our  secrets.  A  writer  by 
the  name  of  Flynn  knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
when  he  writes: 

"They  say"  has  wrought  more  havoc  than  most 
words  in  the  dictionary. 

"They  say"  has  ruined  reputations  and  blackened 
characters. 

"They  say"  has  caused  runs  on  banks  and  has 
cost  fortunes. 

'They  say"  is  only  an  excuse  to  vilify  and  gossip. 

"They  say"  has  caused  broken  hearts  and  suicides. 

These  are  simple  little  words,  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  unthinking  person,  the  gossip  and  slanderer, 
they  are  mightier  weapons  than  the  pen  or  sword. 

Ask  the  next  person  Who  starts  to  "they  say," 
"Who  says?" 


MONEY  GROWS  LIKE  THAT 

It  cost  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  $6,000  to  finance 
Columbus'  voyage  of  discovery.  History  has  always 
declared  this  was  a  great  bargain,  giving  Europe 
control  of  all  of  America  for  $6,000.  But  C.  J. 
Starkey,  Hollywood  lawyer,  declares  it  wasn't  such 
a  great  bargain  after  all.  Had  the  queen  invested 
the  $6,000  in  1492  at  5  per  cent  interest  compounded 
semi-annually,  Starkey  figures,  the  amount  now 
would  total  $4,500,000,000,000.  This  he  says,  is 
1114  times  the  value  of  the  United  States  and  all  its 
possessions,  and  that  means  at  least  as  much  as  the 
entire  American  continent  is  worth.  Such  is  the 
power  of  money  to  make  money. 

 0  

GERMAN  RULING  CLASSES  FEAR  REVOLUTION 

With  the  contrasts  between  wealth  and  dire  pov- 
erty becoming  ever  sharper  in  Germany,  the  ruling 
classes  are  showing  increasing  uneasiness  about  a 
revolutionary  overthrow.  Real  wages  of  German 
works  have  dropped  nearly  15%  since  1929  and 
ny2%  since  1928,  according  to  Juergen  Kuczynski, 
statistician.  At  the  same  time  unemployment  is 
still  increasing  after  a  terrible  winter.  The  number 
of  registered  unemployed  was  4,980,000  on  March 
15,  as  against  3,041,000  in  March,  1930,  and  2,- 
484,000  in  March,  1929.  In  the  face  of  this  increas- 
ing misery  of  the  workers,  the  number  of  German 
millionaires  increased  by  130  last  year,  according  to 
the  Government  Statistical  Bureau.  Taxes  on  prop- 
erty of  more  than  a  million  marks  were  paid  by 
2,465  Germans  last  year  and  115  had  over  5,000,000 
marks. 

Fascism  is  one  weapon  which  is  being  used  in 
Gei-many  to  counteract  labor  opposition  to  these 
conditions.  As  many  as  38  German  workers  and 
peasants  were  killed  by  German]  Fascists  during 
1930  and  38  more  by  police.  In  January  alone  19 
workers  were  killed  in  demonstrations.  From  Jan- 
uary 1,  1930,  to  February  1,  1931,  5,800  were 
wounded  and  injured  and  10,900  arrested.  The 
Fascisti,  however,  are  having  their  own  troubles  at 
present,  a  split  having  taken  place  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Adolph  Hitler  and  Walter  Stennes.  Hit- 
ler's obvious  subservience  to  the  big  business  inter- 
ests which  back  the  Fascist  financially,  is  said  to  be 
a  cause  of  the  split. 

The  uneasiness  of  Germany's  rulers  is  further  in- 
dicated by  the  virtual  dictatorship  which  was  estab- 
lished last  month.  President  von  Hindenburg  pro- 
mulgated an  emergency  decree  sharply  curtailing 
freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly.  Local  au- 
thorities have  been  empowered  to  suppress  private 
or  public  mass-meetings,  assemblies,  parades,  dem- 
onstrations, speeches  and  publications,  whenever 
they  see  fit. 
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PAY  SOME  OF  IT  IN  WAGES,  SAYS  BANKER! 
A  BILLION  DOLLARS  IDLE 

There's  at  least  a  BILLION  DOLLARS  idle  in 
banks  that  should  be  put  to  work  at  once,  some  in 
dividends,  some  in  assurance  of  a  WEEKLY  MINI- 
MUM WAGE  to  employes,  releasing  enormous  BUY- 
ING POWER  and  hurrying  prosperity  back. 

So  says  Bertram  0.  Moody,  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  slamming 
right  crash  bang  through  the  middle  of  the  wage 
cutting  ideas  fostered  by  that  other  banker,  Albert 
H.  Wiggin  of  the  big  Chase  National  of  New  York. 

Banker  Moody,  in  the  Bankers'  Association  Jour 
rial,  says  there  is  at  least  a  billion  in  idle  money,  held 
by  various  corporations  that  retired  their  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks  in  the  prosperous  years,  and  financ- 
ed the  increases  in  their  plant  capacity  chiefly  by 
the  issue  of  "rights"  to  their  stockholders.  Some  of 
them  even  secured  money  by  this  means  far  beyond 


their  reasonable  needs,  and  were  in  a  position  to  be- 
come lenders  instead  of  borrowers.  They  put  much 
of  their  money  into  the  call  money  market  during 
the  boom,  money  which  their  stockholders  had  bor- 
rowed at  the  banks  in  order  to  get  the  "bargain." 
This  money  is  in  the  banks — and  nobody  seems  to 
have  any  use  for  it. 

Mr.  Moody  now  suggests : 

"Let  us  suppose  it  were  possible  for  coi'porationa 
with  excessive  cash  resources  to  distribute  over  a 
period  of,  say,  the  next  year,  enough  cash  to  bring 
their  current  asset  position  down  to  a  comfortable 
figure.  This  distribution  might  be  in  the  form  of 
dividends  to  stockholders,  or  an  assurance  of  a  week- 
ly minimum  wage  to  employes  as  long  as  possible  or 
both. 

"Probably  a  billion  dollars  could  be  released  by 
this  action — possibly  more. 

"It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  possible  results. 

"First  would  come  a  reduction  of  money  held  by 
coi-porations  in  banks  and  a  like  increase  in  money 
held  by  individuals.  Much  of  this  money  would  in 
turn  be  used  by  individuals  to  reduce  their  bank 
loans,  largely  secured  by  securities  purchased  at 
much  higher  prices  than  now  prevail,  and  which  are 
now  being  liquidated  by  the  slow  and  painful  process 
of  taking  money  from  current  earnings  month  by 
month  in  a  period  when  earnings,  in  many  instances, 
are  curtailed. 

"The  reduction  of  collateral  loans  would  release 
frozen  credit  in  the  banks,  and  they  would  resort  to 
the  bond  market,  the  commercial  paper  channels, 
and  the  call  money  market,  all  of  which  would  be 
far  more  liquid  than  collateral  loans. 

"Furthermore,  when  business  again  started  to 
expand,  the  coi^Dorations,  not  being  so  heavily  en- 
dowed with  money,  would  turn  again  to  their  banks 
and  to  the  commercial  paper  market  for  funds  and 
the  banks  would  have  outlets  for  investment  on  a 
profitable  basis.  They  would  then  be  utilizing  their 
resources  as  was  originally  intended — for  the  grant- 
ing of  commercial  loans. 

"But  not  all  the  money  so  released  would  go  to- 
ward the  reduction  of  collateral  loans. 

"Many  people  would  buy  securities;  others  would 
reduce  mortgages  on  homes;  others  would  buy  life 
insurance  or  put  money  in  the  savings  banks,  and — 
what  is  still  more  sorely  needed — there  would  be  a 
tremendous  amount  of  buying  power  released  for 
the  purchase  of  necessities  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds. 
We  need  not  go  into  a  discussion  as  to  what  a  por- 
tion of  a  billion  dollars  in  buying  power  could  ac- 
complish in  restoring  prosperity." 

 o  
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Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  hard  times  mean 
nothing  to  a  hen?  She  just  keeps  on  digging  worms 
and  laying  eggs,  regardless  of  what  is  said  about 
conditions.  If  the  ground  is  hard,  she  scratches 
harder.  If  it's  dry,  she  digs  deeper.  If  she  strikes 
a  rock,  she  works  around  it.  But  always  she  digs 
up  worms  and  turns  them  into  hard-shelled  profits 
as  well  as  tender  broilers.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pessi- 
mistic hen?  Did  you  ever  know  of  one  starving  to 
death  waiting  for  worms  to  dig  themselves  to  the 
surface?  Did  you  ever  hear  one  cackle  because 
times  were  hard?  Not  on  your  life.  She  saves  her 
breath  for  digging  and  her  cackles  for  eggs. 

 0  

THE  OTHER  FELLOW'S  JOB 

The  man  who  greases  car  track  switches  for  a 
living  climbs  wearily  on  the  owl  car  at  one  some- 
thing A.  M.  "My,  but  I'm  tired,"  he  said  to  the 
conductor,  "I  wish  I  had  your  job — it  must  be  grand 
just  to  ride  while  you  work,  all  day,  instead  of 
tramp,  tramp  through  the  mud  and  wind  and  rain." 

The  conductor  went  home  and  went  to  bed.  In 
the  morning  he  took  his  wages  to  the  bank  and  put 
them  away  against  the  time  of  bills.  He  looked  en- 
viously at  the  receiving  teller.  "I  wish  I  had  your 
job,"  he  said  to  him.  "Just  taking  in  money  all  day 
long  and  always  being  warm  and  never  having  to 
move  around  and  all — it  must  be  grand." 

The  paying  teller  went  in  to  see  the  bank  presi- 
dent about  noon,  to  ask  him  for  a  raise.  He  didn't 
say  so  aloud,  but  he  thought  to  himself,  "I  wish  I 
had  his  job.  Pretty  soft.  Sits  around  behind  a  ma- 
hogany desk  and  says  'yes'  and  'no'  and  draws  down 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Comes  when 
he  gets  ready  and  goes  when  he  wants — easy,  easy 
money." 

The  bank  president  sat  up  late  that  night,  v/orry- 
ing  about  some  loans  and  struggling  with  some 
bank  problems,  in  which  he  had  to  straddle  his  de- 
positors, his  customers  and  his  stockholders  and  do 
the  maximum  best  for  all  three.  In  the  middle  of 
his  cogitations  a  burglar  came  in,  helped  himself  to 
the  silver  and  kept  the  bank  president  quiet  with  a 
gun.  When  he  had  gone  the  banker  signed  with 
relief.  "No,  that,"  he  said,  "is  an  ideal  job.  No 
responsibility  to  anyone  but  himself — no  real  labor, 
and  large  rewards,  full  of  adventure  and  excitement 
— why  am  I  not  a  burglar?" 

The  burglar  went  out  with  his  ill-gotten  gains 
j  and  worried  himself  sick  over  getting  caught.  There 
was  ten  years  in  jail  if  he  did.  The  spoons  wouldn't 
net  over  twenty  dollars  when  they  were  melted 
down.  People  sat  up  later  and  later.  Sometime 
he'd  have  to  kill  one  of  them  and  then  the  chair  for 
him.  He  walked  across  the  street  and  passed  a 
man  putting  grease  on  the  switch  of  the  car  track. 


"Buddie,"  he  said,  "that's  a  darn  good  job  you've 
got.  You  are  out  in  the  open  and  no  one  can't  shut 
you  up.  You  can  look  them  in  the  face  and  tell  'em 
where  to  go." 

— PROFITORIALS. 

 0  

WAGES-DIVIDENDS  CAN'T  BE  COMPARED 

Why  should  wages  be  reduced  to  assure  divi- 
dends ? 

The  latter  is  called  "wages  of  dollars"  by  those 
who  see  no  difference  between  dividends  and  wages. 

Men  talk  of  "putting  dollars  to  work."  This  flip- 
pancy is  intended  to  place  the  dollar  on  a  level  with 
labor — with  human  beings. 

The  dollar  does  no  work.  It  is  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. It  is  used,  for  instance,  to  buy  a  shovel  or 
a  ditch  digging  machine.  Both  must  be  operated 
by  labor. 

The  dollar,  the  shovel  and  the  machine  can  not, 
by  themselves,  create  wealth. 

A  portion  of  the  resultant  wealth  that  follows  the 
application  of  labor  to  the  machine  is  given  to  work- 
ers.   This  is  called  wages. 

Because  of  its  social  effect,  there  is  no  similarity 
between  this  transaction  and  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends. 

When  wages  are  cut,  workers'  living  standards 
drop.    This  is  felt  by  the  entire  country. 

If  wages  of  Montana  copper  miners  are  reduced, 
boot  and  shoe  workers  in  Massachusetts  and  Mis- 
souri are  affected.  It  means  less  work  for  eastern 
and  southern  textile  mills.  The  same  theory  ap- 
plies to  every  industry  and  calling. 

This  situation  does  not  apply  when  dividends  are 
postponed. 

Small  stockholders  are  few,  as  compared  with  the 
millions  of  wage  earners.  Living  standards  of  large 
stockholders  can  not  be  affected. 

The  small  number  of  stockholders  is  indicated  by 
a  recent  statement  that  4  percent  of  the  people  own 
80  percent  of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

When  dividends  are  not  paid,  this  does  not  mean 
that  a  corporation  is  in  the  same  condition  as  a 
worker  whose  wages  are  cut. 

Managers  of  this  corporation  may  pass  dividends 
to  "provide  for  future  contingencies."  This  means 
that  earnings  are  placed  in  other  funds,  such  as  "re- 
sei'ves,"  "replacement"  and  "depletion." 

Dividends  may  be  used  to  carry  inventories  at 
lower  market  costs — that  is,  as  the  market  price  of 
this  commodity  drops,  sufficient  funds  are  set  aside 
to  equalize  this  drop. 

The  passing  of  dividends  may  also  mean  that  pay- 
ment can  not  be  made  on  excessive  (watered)  cap- 
italization and  extra  plant  capacity  that  are  evi- 
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dences  of  un\dse  management,  and  which  workers 
are  now  called  upon  to  pay. 

Wages  is  a  first  charge  on  industiy.  Wages  are 
woven  into  the  people's  lives  and  are  apart  from 
dividends. 

Wage  reductions  mean  gi-eater  concentration  of 
wealth.  Under  this  system  the  4  per  cent  who  now 
own  80  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  wealth  will  secure 
an  increasingly  larger  share. 


WILL  HE  HAVE  THE  COURAGE? 

President  Hoover  has  an  opportunity  for  sei-vice 
such  as  seldom  comes  to  a  man  in  public  life,  says 
Labor,  the  great  Washington  publication.  A  ring- 
ing declaration  from  the  chief  executive  would  stop 
the  wage-cutting  campaign  which  certain  ignorant 
and  short-sighted  employers  seem  intent  on  launch- 
ing. 

Organized  Labor  has  kept  to  the  letter  the  pledge 
it  made  to  President  Hoover  immediately  after  the 
crash  in  1929.  Capital  has  kept  its  pledge  only  in 
part.  Some  employers  have  made  direct  and  open 
wage  cuts.  More  have  done  the  same  thing  indi- 
rectly, by  speeding  up,  reclassifying  jobs,  and  the 
like ;  but  the  effect  on  the  pay  envelope  is  the  same. 

Now,  Labor  baiters  are  showing  a  disposition  to 
come  into  the  open.  Every  day  some  champion  of 
deflation  airs  his  views  in  the  press.  These  are 
probably  "trial  balloons"  to  test  public  sentiment. 
The  right  word  from  the  president,  uttered  in  the 
right  way,  would  go  far  toward  ending  this  danger- 
ous maneuvering. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  President  Hoover  why 
V.  age  cutting  would  be  a  national  calamity.  This  is 
a  sui-plus  depression,  not  a  shortage  depression. 
Crops  are  good,  banks  are  crammed  with  idle  money, 
the  industrial  machine  is  more  efficient  than  ever 
before. 

There  is  plenty  of  everything — except  buying 
power.  And  now,  with  criminal  folly,  business 
bourbons,  who  have  "forgotten  nothing  and  learned 
nothing,"  propose  to  reduce  buying  power  still  fur- 
ther by  cutting  wages.  Workers  and  their  families 
furnish  the  chief  market  for  our  industries ;  and  yet 
unteachable  bunglers  who  call  themselves  business 
leaders  talk  of  restoring  prosperity  by  impoverish- 
ing their  best  customers! 

They  will  not  dare  do  this  in  face  of  a  strong  pro- 
test from  the  White  House.  President  Hoover  can 
speak  on  this  subject  in  terms  which  the  least  en- 
lightened corporation  magnate  must  hear  and  heed. 

Wages  are  too  low  in  this  country,  not  too  high. 
The  coal  mining  industry  is  shockingly  underpaid. 
Consider  the  plight  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
which  in  1929  reported  an  average  wage  of  $753  a 
year.  These  are  merely  samples.  If  wages  in  all  in- 


dustries were  raised  to  decent  standards  the  depres- 
sion would  disappear  almost  overnight. 

The  times  call  for  courageous  leadership.  The 
president  has  repeatedly  declared  his  faith  in  the 
gospel  of  high  wages,  but  recent  developments  justi- 
fy a  restatement  of  his  views  in  terms  so  clear,  con- 
cise and  vigorous  that  none  may  misunderstand. 

The  financier  or  industrialist  who  seeks  to  break 
down  American  wage  standards  is  a  public  enemy. 
If  Mr.  Hoover  will  take  that  position  now  he  will  save 
the  country  much  suffering  and  immense  loss. 


OLR  IRRESPONSIBLE  MONEY  LORDS 

George  F.  Baker,  banker,  financier,  for  years 
prime  minister  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Morgan,  is 
dead  at  the  age  of  91.  Whether  he  was  the  third 
richest  man  in  the  United  States,  or  had  to  yield  that 
place  to  Andi-ew  Mellon,  is  disputed;  but  Baker's 
fortune  is  estimated  as  high  as  $500,000,000,  and 
doubtless  paid  rich  returns  on  that  sum. 

Such  fortunes  mean  power.  They  mean  arbitrary 
control  of  the  lives  of  others.  At  any  time  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  George  F.  Baker  would  have  died  in  a 
week  if  he  had  tried  to  spend  5  per  cent  of  his  in- 
come on  personal  gratification.  He  did  not  make 
that  mistake.  Instead,  he  used  his  money  to  gather 
more  power. 

He  admitted  this  himself.  Testifying  before  the 
Pujo  committee  in  1913,  he  said  that  no  large  enter- 
prise could  succeed  in  this  country  without  the  ap- 
proval of  himself  and  J.  P.  Morgan. 

He  said  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Morgan  could  be 
held  to  account  for  their  use  of  this  appalling  power 
over  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  He  owned 
that  the  situation  was  "not  entirely  comfortable" 
for  the  countiy,  and  that  concentration  of  financial 
control  had  gone  far  enough. 

But  that  concentration  has  grown  at  an  incredi- 
ble pace  since  Mr.  Baker  gave  that  testimony,  and 
the  menace  of  financial  despotism  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  facts  of  the  present  depression. 

Baker  was  honest,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term; 
he  had  sound  judgment  and  stubborn  money  cour- 
age. But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  a 
trace  of  social  vision  or  was  swayed  by  generous  im- 
pulses, except  to  his  family  and  immediate  business 
associates. 

He  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  now  a  beloved 
member  of  the  nation's  highest  court,  were  about  the 
same  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  had 
much  the  same  backgrounds. 

Holmes  enlisted,  and  was  wounded  on  three  bat- 
tlefields fighting  in  his  country's  cause.  Baker 
started  a  bank,  and  was  enriched  in  many  market 
places  dealing  in  his  country's  bonds. 

The  fight  against  irresponsible  power  has  lasted 
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25  centuries,  and  is  not  ended  yet.  Soldier  kings 
are  gone,  political  kings  are  passing;  money  kings 
have  grasped  the  scepter  of  the  world.  Baker  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  these.  Whether  he  was  one 
of  the  best  or  one  of  the  worst  is  unimportant. 
The  kind  of  arbitrary  power  he  possessed  is  a  men- 
ace, no  matter  who  holds  it. 


WOLL  ASKS  LABOR  TO  AID  DRIVE  FOR  DRY 
MODIFICATION 

Matthew  WoU,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  called  upon  all  laboring  men  to 
unite  in  efforts  to  modify  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

Woll  made  his  plea  in  Philadelphia  last  Monday  at 
a  conference  of  organized  labor's  national  committee 
for  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act.  A  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference  declared  a  Congressional 
survey  showed  a  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  is 
possible  in  1932. 

The  report  prepared  under  direction  of  Woll,  who 
is  head  of  the  committee,  and  L  M.  Ornburn,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cigarmakers'  International  Union,  said: 

"Our  survey  indicates  that  victory  is  in  sight  if 
those  who  have  voluntarily  enlisted  in  this  cause 
will  make  their  wishes  known  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  their  states." 

"Prohibition,"  Woll  said,  "is  becoming  an  import- 
ant question  in  labor  phases.  Congress  has  disre- 
garded facts  and  has  been  following  whims  and  fan- 
cies which  lead  nowhere.  It  is  taking  the  bidding 
from  organized  minorities,  not  from  the  opinion  of 
its  constituents. 

Too  Much  Law 

"There  is  too  much  law  and  order  today.  It  is 
unfair.  I  want  to  see  the  shackles  of  injunction 
broken,  if  not  by  lawful  methods,  then  through  phy- 
sical resentment.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  milk 
and  water  methods  of  voicing  disapproval. 

"Labor  is  against  the  saloon,  but  God  save  us 
from  the  speakeasy.  I  am  opposed  to  Communism, 
but  if  Congress  is  justified  in  regulating  the  con- 
duct and  habits  of  the  Nation,  then  it  is  also  justified 
in  socializing  property." 

Act  Held  Unreasonable 

Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  rabbi  of  the  Congregation 
B'nai  Jeshurun,  New  York  City,  said  the  prohibition 
law  is  "unreasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  Ameri- 
can tradition."  He  suggested  that  President  Hoover 
"appoint  another  commission  to  explain  the  report 
of  the  Wickersham  Commission. 

Mayor  Harry  A.  Mackey  of  Philadelphia,  told  the 
conference  that  he  was  "here  to  endorse  whatever 
you  do  and  whatever  you  recommend,  because  you 
are  in  touch  with  the  common  people." 

"You  are  meeting,"  he  said,  "in  a  city  where  95 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  at  war  with  prohibition 


and  with  the  hypocrites,  intolerance  and  prejudices 
occasioned  by  the  antiquated  1794  blue  laws." 
 o  

B.  A.  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Miners'  Union,  speaking  before  the  special  Senate 
Committee  investigating  unemployment  insurance: 

"The  non-union  coal  companies  are  forcing  the 
miners  to  live  under  a  state  of  terrorism,  to  sign 
'yellow  dog'  contracts  which  forbid  them  to  join 
unions.  They  are  compelled  to  buy  only  at  company 
stores,  which  charge  abnormal  prices.  Discharge  is 
the  penalty  for  dealing  elsewhere.  Miners  never 
have  any  actual  cash  but  live  on  company  scrip, 
'wooden  money'  as  it  is  picturesquely  described. 

"At  least  one-third  of  the  112,000  miners  in  West 
Virginia  are  totally  unemployed,  and  another  third 
work  from  one  to  three  days  a  week.  The  unem- 
ployed in  the  Kanawha  fields  are  hungry  and  half- 
naked. 

"The  men  used  to  work  eight  hours  a  day;  now 
they  work  ten  to  twelve  for  $2.60  to  $4.00  a  day. 
The  companies  charge  for  burials  and  split  the  cost 
between  all  the  workers.  They  charge  for  doctors, 
and  they  make  the  miners  buy  their  own  explosives 
for  the  work. 

"The  diet  is  potatoes,  bread,  beans,  oleomargar- 
ine, but  not  meat.  The  companies  won't  let  the 
miners  keep  cows  or  pigs  and  the  children  almost 
never  have  fresh  milk.   Only  a  few  get  canned  milk. 

"The  working  classes  in  West  Virginia  don't  know 
what  the  Red  Cross  is  for.  Oh,  yes,  some  of  their 
spokesmen  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  Congress 
gave  20  million  dollars  for  the  relief  of  famine  suf- 
ferers in  Russia  and  that  Congress  wanted  to  give 
the  Red  Cross  25  million  to  relieve  victims  of 
drought  and  unemployment  in  America  this  year, 
but  the  Red  Cross  wouldn't  accept  it." 

Forced  labor  in  America — perish  the  thought! 
The  West  Virginia  workers  are  native,  freeborn, 
white  Americans  all! 


A  "CRIME"  PLOT  FAILS 

The  finding  of  an  abandoned  automobile  in  a 
southern  state  frustrated  public  relations  in  their 
endeavors  to  put  another  gang  of  their  "experts" 
on  the  public  payroll. 

You  all  have  read,  as  we  have,  more  or  less  of 
the  case  of  the  finding  of  the  body  of  a  Miss  Norma 
Newby  in  the  Forest  Preserve  and  how  the  police 
were  holding  her  alleged  lover,  one  Murray.  You 
may  have  skipped  what  most  interested  criminolo- 
gists in  this  case,  the  refined  way  of  applying  the 
"goldfish,"  or,  in  plain  Americanese,  brutally  wring- 
ing alleged  confessions  from  prisoners  by  means  of 
torture. 

If  we  read  the  papers  right,  Murray  was  due  for 
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a  quick  railroading  to  the  electric  chair.  He  was 
forced  to  suffer  gi'eat  indignities  at  the  spot  where 
the  girl's  body  was  found.  "Conjectures"  that  later 
would  be  "evidence"  were  made,  then  some  one  "re- 
constructed" the  whole  crime.  Some  political  satel- 
lite was  to  be  credited  with  some  clever  detective 
work.  All  was  to  be  proven  by  an  injurious  injec- 
tion called  "truth  serum,"  an  illegal,  barbarous 
fake,  condemned  by  many  eminent  physicians  as 
almost  certain  to  permanently  injure  the  health  of 
the  victim,  denounced  by  jurists  as  an  infringement 
on  a  person's  constitutional  rights  and  about  as  big 
a  fake  as  was  ever  given  publicity  by  a  sensation- 
seeking  press. 

What  happened  to  Murray  could  happen  to  any 
of  us. 

 o  

WOULD  ORIENTALIZE  WEST  COAST 

The  business  depression  is  reviving  agitation  to 
place  Japanese  under  the  immigration  quota  law. 
We  are  told  that  this  will  help  our  export  trade. 

But  "a  few  hundred"  Japanese,  it  is  claimed,  will 
be  admitted  and  this  will  not  result  in  "any  great 
overthrow  of  the  English-speaking  race." 

The  plea  that  Japan  is  "insulted"  by  exclusion 
ignores  the  fact  that  other  Orientals — ^Koreans, 
Chinese,  Lascars  and  Hindus — are  also  debarred. 

The  American  people  decline  to  be  OrientaUzed. 
This  would  not  happen  within  the  next  few  years, 
but  if  the  bars  are  let  down,  future  generations  will 
face  new  race  problems. 

Trade  unionists  were  ridiculed  40  years  ago  when 
they  urged  Chinese  exclusion.  Chinese  labor  was 
cheap  in  those  days.  But  the  Orientals  enlarged 
their  scope.  They  challenged  not  only  living  stand- 
ai'ds  of  workers,  but  they  began  to  compete  with 
business  men  and  agriculturalists. 

This  was  different.  Pacific  States  now  deny 
Orientals  the  right  to  even  own  or  lease  land. 

An  Orientalized  West  Coast  is  a  terrific  cost  to 
pay  for  a  few  million  dollars  that  Japanese  may 
spend  in  this  country. 

Our  civilization  can  not  be  jeopardized  by  sob 
appeals  of  dividend  seekers. 


CORRECTIONS 

The  suspension  of  Brother  Jos.  S.  Bontempo, 
28120,  by  Local  Union  No.  102,  is  hereby  cancelled 
as  it  was  reported  in  error  by  the  local  secretary. 
This  brother  took  out  a  withdrawal  card  in  October, 
1929,  and  renewed  it  in  October,  1930,  and  his  rec- 
ord is  corrected  to  conform  with  this  data. 

 0  

The  suspension  of  Local  Union  No.  438 — Medford, 
Oregon,  which  appeared  in  the  May  Journal,  was 
published  in  error.  This  local  union  still  has  a 
membership  of  five  and  is  functioning  in  accordance 
with  International  law. 

 o  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
Local  Union  21— J.  S.  Pemberton,  1037. 
Local  Union  24— Walter  James  Royer,  32800. 
Local  Union    42— Geo.  R.  Johnson,  33889. 
Local  Union  288— P.  H.  Bynum,  33798. 

 0  

ANOTHER  OLD-TIMER  HAS  PASSED  ON 
On  April  25,  1931,  Mr.  Thomas  Bryars,  better 
known  to  all  the  lathers  as  "Enghsh  Tom,"  was  laid 
to  rest  in  his  eightieth  year  of  age,  having  been  a 
lather  for  fifty-five  years. 

He  dropped  out  of  the  L.  L  U.  two  years  ago  on 
account  of  his  age,  but  the  members  of  Local  Union 
No.  73  continued  to  regard  him  highly  and  were  in 
charge  of  his  funeral  arrangements. 

Fraternally  yours, 

JACK  AHERN, 
Member,  Executive  Board  of  Local  Union  No.  73. 
 0  


The  family  of  the  late  Charles  Coughlin,  23837, 
thanks  the  following  Local  Unions  for  their  help  in 
their  hour  of  need: 


Local  No. 

Local  No. 

Local  No. 

4 

73 

190 

8 

74 

208 

12 

100 

228 

14 

102 

232 

24 

109 

263 

32 

181 

392 

52 

185 

455 

IN  MEMCPIAM 


27— Joseph  Charles  Woods,  29.543. 
32— Charles  Joseph  Coughlin,  23837. 
46— Edw.  Michael  Dunne,  27416. 
46— Leonard  Ray  Kemery,  18817. 
46— Edw.  Fogarty,  19620. 
54— John  Franklin  Wilson,  11547. 
74— William  Vanderlust,  7308. 


97_William  Henry  Macklem,  12835. 
10.3— William  Franklin  Duck,  Sr.,  16110. 
158 — George  Washington  Dean,  4311. 
210— John  Russell  Riling,  25859. 
244— Alfeo  Guerino,  33670. 
308— John  William  Hyland,  23272. 
311— Frank  Patten,  10555. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
good  Brother  and  friend,  Melvin  B.  Provolt,  No.  70,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  Local  Union  No.  33  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  as  he  always  had  been  a 
staunch  and  loyal  member  of  the  International  Union.    Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  33  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers' 
International  Union,  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  his  family, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  our  official  journal  for  publication.  V.  DOYLE, 

Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  33. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  God  to  remove  Brother  Everett  Credit,  No.  14199,  from  our  midst,  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  5,  extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  charter  of  Local  Union  No.  5  be  draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

Fraternally  yours, 

OWEN  STONE, 
Secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  5. 


Deep  sorrow  has  again  entered  the  ranks  of  Local  Union  No.  32  through  the  calling  from  our  midst 
by  Almighty  God,  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  beings,  of  our  Brother,  Charles  J.  Coughlin,  No.  23837. 
WHEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  brother,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  TiOcal  Union  No.  32,  extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  hour  of  sorrow,  and  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication;  also  that  a 
copy  be  spread  upon  our  minutes.  PETER  MACKIE, 

Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  32. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  lemove  from  our  midst  our  friend 
and  Brother,  George  W.  Dean,  No.  4311,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  passing.  Local  Union  No.  158  and  the  L.  I.  U.  has  lost  a  true  and  loyal  friend, 
one  who  has  passed  this  way  and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  his  many  friends,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  sent  for  publication 
in  our  Official  Journal.  DENNIS  McGRATH, 

Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  158. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
friend  and  Brother,  John  William  Calais,  No.  10554,  and 

WHEREAS,  Local  Union  No.  19  has  lost  a  true  and  beloved  member,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  19  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
widow  in  her  hour  of  sorrow.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  records  and  a  copy  sent  to  our 
official  journal  for  publication.  L.  F.  BUELL, 

Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  19. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  most  worthy  Brother, 
William  Henry  Macklem,  No.  12835,  one  who  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  those  in  need ;  one  who 
was  always  on  hand  lending  every  effort  to  win  the  rights  for  which  we  are  striving,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death,  Local  Union  No.  97  lost  a  good  member  and  the  members  of  Local  Union 
No.  97  lost  a  good  friend,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  97  of  Toronto,  Canada,  take  this  means  of 
expressing  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  brother  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  spread  on  our  minutes  and  sent  to  them  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Headquarters  for  publication  in 
the  Journal ;  also  that  we  drape  our  charter  in  his  memory  for  thirty  days. 

ALBERT  DEARLOVE, 
Financial  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  97. 

ROBERT  BARBOUR, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  97. 
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NOTABLE  VICTORY  FOR  LABOR 


QRGANIZED  labor  scored  one  of  its  most  notable 
victories  when  Congress,  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  session,  rushed  through  legislation  giving  a 
Saturday  half  holiday  to  government  workers  out- 
side the  postal  service.  The  bill  was  signed  by 
President  Hoover  and  became  effective  at  once. 

About  135,000  employes  are  affected,  exclusive  of 
about  157,000  in  the  postal  service  who  obtained  a 
half  holiday  earlier  in  the  session. 

The  only  exception  to  the  year-'round  Saturday 
half  holiday  now  are  government  workers  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  field  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  new  order,  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  have  had  the  seven-hour 
day  for  years,  will  have  a  work  week  of  39  hours 
giving  them  a  status  that  is  probably  not  dupli- 
cated in  the  world. 

It  was  no  mean  achievement  that  during  a  period 
of  depression  labor  leaders  were  able  to  convince 
Congress  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  setting  a 
pace  for  private  employers  by  reducing  working 
hours,  thus  providing  jobs  for  additional  workers. 

The  result  was  due  entirely  to  the  effective  team- 
work among  the  representatives  of  the  various 
groups  of  union  employes,  supported  by  the  entire 
labor  movement. 

The  opposition  was  real.  Postmaster  General 
Brown  openly  opposed  the  postal  workers'  bill  and 
other  executive  officials  were  equally  unfriendly,  if 
less  vociferous. 

The  Budget  Bureau  estimated  that  the  two  bills 
would  cost  Uncle  Sam  $27,000,000  a  year.  Leaders 
of  the  employes  scouted  that  suggestion.  They 
argued  that  increase  in  production  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  shortening  of  hours. 

The  original  bill  extended  the  half  holiday  to 
laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  and  mechan- 
ics in  the  navy  yards  and  arsenals.  In  that  form  it 
was  passed  the  Senate  and  was  sent  to  the  House 
Commission  on  Civil  Service. 

There,  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Fred- 
erick R.  Lehlbach,  Congressman  of  New  Jersey, 
ably  assisted  by  Congressmen  Dallinger  and  McCor- 
mack  of  Massachusetts  and  Gibson  of  Vermont,  the 
terms  of  the  measure  were  broadened  to  take  in 
thousands  of  other  civil  service  employes. 

The  vote  in  the  House  on  the  final  show-down  was 
unanimous,  but  up  to  the  last  minute,  many  of  the 
labor  leaders  feared  the  bill  would  be  caught  in  the 
legislative  "jam." 

Seventy-five  Congressmen  signed  a  petition  cir- 
culated by  Congressman  LaGuardia  of  New  York, 
urg-ing  the  Speaker  to  entertain  a  motion  to  suspend 


the  rules.  Secretary  Frank  Morrison  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  headed  a  delegation  which  urged  Longworth 
to  co-operate.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  per- 
sonal plea  by  Lehlbach  finally  swung  the  Speaker 
into  line. 

Everyone  voted  for  the  bill,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  Senate  accepted  the  House  amendments 
and  the  legislation  was  on  its  way  to  the  President. 

Although  labor  sponsored  the  movement  and  has 
been  fighting  for  it  for  years.  Congressman  Lehl- 
bach is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  credit. 

His  contribution  crowns  12  years  of  very  helpful 
service  to  government  employes  while  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  New  Jersey  Congressman  supported  all  re- 
tirement bills,  his  name  being  on  the  first  one 
adopted  by  Congress.  During  his  chairmanship  this 
law  has  been  amended  until  practically  every  gov- 
ernment worker  who  reaches  retirement  age  is  as- 
sured of  at  least  $100  a  month. 

He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  reclassification  legislation,  which  gave  civil 
service  employes  a  greatly  improved  status.  He 
has  been  at  the  forefront  in  all  battles  for  better  | 
wages  for  Uncle  Sam's  workers,  and  there  have  been  | 
many  such  contests  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Lehlbach  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  organ- 
ized labor  for  his  staunch  support  of  this  and  many 
other  measures  of  interest  to  the  workers. 

With  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  five 
and  a  half  day  work  week  throughout  the  Federal 
service,  the  government  of  the  United  States  takes 
its  proper  place  among  more  progressive  employers. 

The  legislation  recognizes  a  principle  that  is  eco- 
nomically sound.  The  employes  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  measure  will  have  additional  time  for  im- 
provement as  well  as  recreation,  and  neither  the 
quantity  nor  quality  of  their  output  will  be  adverse- 
ly affected. 

 o  

SELF-TUNING  RADIO  NOW 

A  new  invention  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  sit 
comfortably  in  the  old  arm  chair  in  front  of  your 
radio  while  an  automatic  mechanism  silently  tunes 
in  your  set  from  one  station  to  another  up  to  the 
number  of  five.  From  newspaper  announcements 
the  listener  selects  the  programs  he  wishes  to  hear 
and  then  adjusts  the  device  accordingly,  allowing 
whatever  time  he  wishes  for  each  program.  Then 
he  can  sit  back  and  enjoy  a  whole  evening  of  enter- 
tainment without  so  much  as  lifting  a  finger.  In- 
ventive genius  is  making  the  human  animal  lazier 
every  day. 
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A  Bronco-Busting  Porter 

By  HAROLD  HALLENBECK* 


jgONES  was  (and,  so  far  as  I  know,  still  is)  a  col- 
ored porter  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  cow 
camp  and  was  quite  an  adept  at  "bronco"  riding. 
One  day  when  there  was  a  rodeo  at  Miami,  Bones 
decided  to  run  down  on  his  layover  and  capture  a 
little  prize  money.  He  was  quite  successful  and 
did  some  good  riding.  One  of  the  cowpunchers  pres- 
ent asked  Bones  how  it  was  that  he  could  ride  so 
well  after  being  off  the  range  so  long. 

"Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "Every  day  I 
go  over  on  the  engine  and  ride  a  couple  of  stations, 
and  whenever  you  get  so  you  can  ride  one  of  them 
Tea  Vine'  engines  without  spurs,  you  don't  need 
no  practice  to  ride  anything  in  the  Pan  Handle  that 
grows  hair." 

Bones  took  up  a  homestead  claim  out  in  the  hills 
from  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  and  his  wife  lived  on  it 
to  hold  it  down  while  Bones  held  his  job  on  the 
road. 

Every  so  often  he  would  lay  off  and  spend  a  few 


days  working  on  the  claim.  He  hadn't  been  out  for 
quite  a  while  and  his  wife  wrote  him  to  lay  off  and 
come  down  as  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  work  to  be 
done  that  she  couldn't  do.  He  wrote  back  that  he 
would  be  in  Roswell  on  a  certain  day  to  come  out, 
but  when  the  time  came  he  was  unable  to  lay  off  so 
he  wrote  her  he  would  be  there  the  next  week.  But 
next  week  it  was  the  same  story,  so  that  made  twice 
his  wife  had  to  take  the  long  drive  (horse  and  wa- 
gon those  days)  for  nothing. 

Well,  the  next  week  Bones  went  to  see  the  train- 
master and  told  him  he  would  like  to  lay  off  and  go 
home.  The  trainmaster  said  he  didn't  know  about  it, 
but  would  see.  Bones  said,  "Look  here  Mr.  Smyer, 
my  wife,  she  wrote  me  she  been  to  meet  me  twice 
and  I  wasn't  there,  and  that  she  was  coming  to 
Roswell  Thursday  to  meet  me  again  and  she  was 
bringing  my  overalls  along,  and  that  I  had  better 
be  on  that  train  because  she  was  going  to  take  a  man 
back  to  the  ranch  in  those  overalls.  And  believe 
me,  My  Smyer,  I  have  just  got  to  be  that  man." 
Bones  got  his  layoff. 


Lessened  Output  Will  1 

^  NATIONAL  plan  whereby  every  unit  of  indus- 
try will  ascertain  annual  consumption  and  then 
divide  its  output  over  the  year,  was  favored  by  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  called  "budgeting  pro- 
duction." 

The  plan  is  based,  we  are  told,  on  voluntary  ac- 
tion by  employers  without  government  interference. 

This  does  not  exclude  government  or  State  aid, 
such  as  is  now  happening  in  the  oil  industry. 

Subsidies  to  private  shipowners  and  airplanes  is 
another  illustration  of  the  difference  between  "gov- 
ernment interference"  and  government  aid,  as 
understood  by  these  business  men. 

Soviet  Russia,  it  is  pointed  out,  plans  its  produc- 
tion. In  Russia,  however,  the  objective  is  unlimited 
output,  enforced  by  rifle  squads.  In  our  country 
the  objective  would  be  avoidance  of  excess  output. 

We  are  not  living  in  a  static  society.  Industries 
and  production  are  being  revolutionized  by  inven- 
tive genius. 

The  unemployed  army  is  being  constantly  re- 
cruited as  new  processes  are  installed. 

Manufacturers  who  have  a  commodity  monopoly, 
such  as  a  certain  soap,  or  a  kodak,  can  budget  out- 
put to  approximate  consumption,  but  is  this  pos- 
sible in  a  highly  competitive  industry? 


[ot  End  Unemployment 

Can  the  output  of  textiles,  for  instance,  be  fore- 
casted when  rayon  strives  to  capture  this  market? 

Every  industry  has  an  excessive  plant  capacity 
that  is  "eating  its  head  off"  by  taxes,  maintenance 
charges  and  frozen  investments. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  United  States  was  at 
the  peak  of  its  buying  power,  George  Otis  Smith, 
then  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, declared  that  the  country  was  "over-engined." 

The  engineer,  be  he  civil,  mechanical,  electrical 
or  mining,  "has  done  his  work  too  well,"  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

There  is  no  abatement  in  the  work  of  these  sci- 
entists. No  employed  worker  is  certain  of  his  posi- 
tion. Laboratories  are  being  extended.  Engineers 
and  scientists  are  more  numerous  and  able. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  the  budget  plan  is  in- 
stalled unemployed  workers  will  be  cared  for  by  em- 
ployers' "unemployment  reserves,"  or  boss-con- 
trolled unemployment  insurance. 

That  system  will  apply  to  workers  temporarily 
laid  off,  not  to  those  who  have  been  permanently 
released,  who  have  been  discharged. 

The  budget  scheme,  in  short,  would  standardize 
production  and  assure  steady  employment  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  wage  earners — until  the  machine 
affects  them. 
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Assuming  that  this  scheme  were  possible  by  em- 
ployers co-operating  to  an  extent  heretofore  un- 
dreamed of,  the  millions  of  unemployed  would  re- 
main a  problem.  Their  numbers  would  increase 
through  the  elimination  of  every  possible  waste  and 
the  continuous  installation  of  new  production  de- 
vices. 

No  plan  is  depression-proof  that  ignores  the  army 
of  unemployed.  These  millions  of  workers  are  a  tax 
on  society,  a  danger  to  existing  orders  and  a  menace 
to  living  conditions  of  those  employed. 

Any  plan  that  ignores  the  depression-cause  is  of 
temporary  benefit  to  employers  who  would  provide 
a  cushion  for  the  next  industrial  collapse  that  their 
present  policies  make  certain. 

 0  

THE  PRICE  CUTTER 

The  price  cutter  is  worse  than  a  criminal.  He  is 
a  fool.  He  not  only  pulls  down  his  competitors,  he 
pulls  down  himself  and  his  whole  trade.  He  scut- 
tles the  ship  in  which  he  himself  is  afloat. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  cut  prices;  and  nothing 
is  so  hard  as  to  get  them  back  once  they  have  been 
pulled  down. 

Any  child  can  throw  a  glass  of  water  on  the  floor, 
but  all  the  wisest  scientists  in  the  world  can  not 
pick  that  water  up. 

Who  gets  the  benefit  of  price  cutting? 

Nobody. 

The  man  who  sells  makes  no  profit,  and  the  man 
who  buys  soon  finds  himself  getting  an  inferior 
article. 

The  man  who  cuts  prices  puts  up  this  sign:  "This 
way  to  the  junk  pile." 

He  admits  he  can  not  win  by  fighting  fair. 

He  brands  himself  as  a  hitter  below  the  belt. 

If  the  business  world  were  dominated  by  price 
cutters,  there  would  be  no  business  at  all. 

 0  

POCKETS  PICKED! 

Senator  Borah  gave  some  figures  at  the  Progres- 
sive conference  to  show  what  stock  manipulation 
has  done  to  the  American  pocketbook. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  stock  was 
put  out  to  the  public  at  $149.  It  shrank  to  $26. 
The  loss  to  investors  on  this  stock  alone  was  $820,- 
000,000.  General  Electric  went  to  investors  at  101. 
It  shrank  to  45 ;  a  loss  to  investors  of  $1,580,000,000. 
General  Motors  was  put  out  at  92.  It  shrank  to  32, 
a  loss  to  the  investors  of  $2,610,000,000. 

"A  survey  of  25  leading  stocks  and  securities  will 
show  a  loss  to  investors  during  the  last  few  months 
of  something  over  $16,000,000,000. 

"There  are  few  governments  and  few  communi- 
ties which  could  stand  such  a  shock." 


SHIFTING  RESPONSIBILITY 

An  American  workman  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  walking  down  the  street  empty-handed  while 
his  wife  walked  beside  him  over-burdened  with  bun- 
dles. A  proper  pride  would  prevent  him  from  per- 
mitting his  wife  to  be  the  burden-bearer. 

Yet,  some  of  these  same  American  workmen 
seemingly  believe  that  there  is  nothing  unmanly  in 
their  remaining  outside  of  the  trade  union,  while 
organized  workmen  carry  the  entire  burden  of  se- 
curing greater  protection  for  all  wage  earners. 

The  non-union  man  who  would  feel  humiliated  by 
having  the  public  see  him  shifting  the  burdens  he 
should  carry  to  his  wife's  hands,  does  not  have  an 
equal  sense  of  humiliation  in  permitting  trade 
unionists  to  meet  all  the  expenses,  do  all  the  work, 
make  all  the  sacrifices  required  to  establish  sanitary 
and  safety  conditions  in  the  shop,  secure  and  pro- 
tect workmen's  compensation  laws,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  continual  efforts  made  to  secure  higher 
wages  and  more  reasonable  hours  of  labor. 

The  non-unionist  who  refuses  to  do  his  share  is 
as  humiliating  a  spectacle  as  the  man  who  would 
forget  the  courtesy  and  consideration  due  to  the  fe- 
males of  his  family. 

 0  

THE  STRAIGHT  OF  IT 

It  is  alleged  that  a  schoolboy  in  Kansas  wrote  the 
following,  entitled  "An  Editor": 

"I  don't  know  how  newspapers  and  magazines  got 
into  the  world,  and  I  don't  think  God  does,  but  He 
ain't  got  nothing  to  say  about  these  in  the  Bible.  I 
think  the  editor  is  the  missing  link  v/e  read  of,  and 
that  he  stayed  in  the  business  until  after  the  flood, 
came  out  and  wrote  the  thing  up,  and  has  been  kept 
busy  ever  since.  If  the  editor  makes  a  mistake 
folks  say  he  ought  to  be  hung;  but  if  the  doctor 
makes  mistakes,  he  buries  them  and  people  don't 
say  anything  because  they  can't  read  Latin.  When 
the  editor  makes  mistakes,  there  is  a  big  lawsuit 
and  swearing,  and  a  big  fuss;  but  if  the  doctor 
makes  one,  there  is  a  funeral  with  flowers  and  per- 
fect silence.  A  doctor  can  use  a  word  a  yard  long 
without  him  or  anyone  else  knowing  what  it  means ; 
but  if  the  editor  uses  one,  he  has  to  spell  it.  If  the 
doctor  goes  to  see  another  man's  wdfe,  he  charges 
for  the  visit ;  but  if  the  editor  goes,  he  gets  a  charge 
of  buckshot.  Any  college  can  make  doctors  to 
order,  but  editors  have  to  be  born." 

 0  

"What's  the  idea  of  all  the  luggage.  Are  you  and 
the  wife  going  on  a  long  trip?" 

"No,  my  church  is  holding  a  rummage  sale  which 
my  wife  is  going  to  attend.  I'm  taking  all  my  things 
over  to  the  office." 
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Homes  Can  Have  Healthfu 

^HILE  50  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  only 
demand  of  correct  ventilation  was  that  the  air 
be  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  present  standards  place 
emphasis  upon  air-supply,  air-temperature,  relative 
humidity  and  air-motion. 

In  support  of  this  definition  of  what  makes  good 
air  for  the  home,  the  Institute's  engineers  cite  the 
1929  Guide  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers. 

"In  the  present  status  of  the  art  of  ventilation, 
it  is  no  longer  felt  that  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  air  is  the  important  factor,"  states  this  stand- 
ard authority  on  air-conditioning  problems;  and 
then  it  lists  air-supply,  temperature,  relative  humid- 
ity and  air-motion  as  the  four  elements  in  "effective 
temperature"  and  purity,  distribution  and  the 
psychological  effect  of  air  as  other  things  making 
for  perfect  ventilation. 

Adequate  air-supply  means  that  every  room  re- 
ceives 30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  per- 
son in  it.  Proper  temperature  is  generally  held  to 
be  from  68  to  70  degrees.    With  this,  a  relative 


Air  Without  Big  Expense 

humidity  of  about  40  per  cent  should  be  maintained.. 
Finally,  the  air  should  be  kept  in  constant  circula- 
tion. 

Expensive  apparatus  is  installed  to  supply  all 
four  factors  in  schools,  theaters,  office  buildings 
and  factories,  but  the  home  can  have  them  if  it  has 
the  right  kind  of  heating  plant  in  its  basement.  Pro- 
pelling the  air  mechanically  instead  of  by  force  of 
gravity,  the  "super-circulating"  type  of  warm  air 
heating  system  completely  changes  the  air  in  each 
room  from  four  to  six  times  an  hour,  giving  more 
than  the  required  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per 
occupant. 

Moreover,  this  air-supply  is  kept  in  moderate  mo- 
tion constantly,  and  if  this  is  done  in  summer  it  re- 
sults in  an  appreciable  cooling-effect,  since  it  is  a 
fact  that  air-motion  creates  an  effect  of  coolness 
when  the  air  is  at  any  temperature  below  the  nor- 
mal body-heat — 98.6  degrees.  This  modern  equip- 
ment also  embodies  an  automatic  humidifier,  which 
makes  the  humidity-standard  easy  to  maintain,  and 
of  course,  it  supplies  adequate  warmth,  which  is 
regulated  by  thermostat. 


Moscow — Where  Children  Smoke  on  the  Streets 

And  Where  You  Have  to  Pay  to  Ride  on  Elevators 
By  HENRY  WALES 


■^INTER  sports  don't  mean  much  in  Russia.  Ice 
and  snow  are  free  and  familiar,  and  the  popula- 
tion pays  little  attention  to  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  western  nations  in  the  cold  season. 

The  army  receives  special  instruction  in  ski  run- 
ning to  train  the  troops  for  operations  over  the 
snow,  and  occasionally  one  sees  squads  of  soldiers 
proceeding  to  practice  grounds  outside  the  capital 
with  their  skis  slung  over  one  shoulder,  rifles  over 
the  other. 

Many  of  the  officers  go  in  for  ski  running  as  a 
sport.  Some  of  the  foreign  residents  also  take  up 
this  sport,  and  a  few  of  the  local  inhabitants.  They 
use  extremely  short  skis,  shorter  than  one  ever  sees 
in  Switzerland  or  Norway. 

On  the  various  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  city  one 
rarely  sees  any  one  skating.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  children  sliding  on  the  frozen  streets  and 
sidewalks.  The  children  do  ride  sleds  a  good  deal, 
however. 

Toy  Stores  StiU  Exist 

Despite  all  the  shortages  and  state  rationed  goods, 
there  are  still  toy  stores  in  Moscow,  and  at  every 
one  there  is  a  line  of  children  pressing  their  noses 


against  the  frost  covered  windows  to  melt  enough 
of  the  ice  to  permit  them  to  see  inside.  The  toys 
are  chiefly  of  military  character,  big  wooden  Red 
soldiers  and  soldiers'  uniforms  made  of  cardboard, 
with  a  pop  gun  and  tin  sword. 

Then  there  are  "armored  cars"  made  of  wood,  and 
pushmobiles  made  up  into  tanks,  and  wooden  figures 
representing  peasants,  and  miniature  furniture  sets. 
Not  many  dolls  are  seen,  the  girls  evidently  preferr- 
ing to  play  with  boys'  toys  or  with  little  chairs  and 
tables  and  sofas  and  beds,  all  gaily  painted  in  bright 
colors. 

Children  have  a  great  time,  generally,  if  they  have 
boots  and  an  overcoat,  because  the  new  five-day 
week  gives  them  a  holiday  every  fifth  day  with  no 
school.  They  wander  about  the  city,  hitching  on 
sleigh  runners  or  on  auto  trucks,  and  the  bigger 
ones  hanging  on  the  rear  couplings  of  street  cars. 
Kids  Permitted  to  Smoke 

They  are  precocious,  too,  about  smoking  and  gen- 
erally their  parents  do  not  forbid  them  to  use  tobac- 
co. In  these  difficult  times  of  shortage,  however, 
they  usually  get  only  the  butts  they  are  able  to 
snipe  on  the  streets.  Between  the  acts  in  theaters, 
the  youngsters  hang  around  furtively  watching 
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every  cigarette,  and  the  minute  it  is  dropped  they 
pounce  on  it  for  a  few  puffs. 

Women,  more  particularly  the  older  ones  than 
flappers,  smoke  freely  on  the  streets  and  on  tram 
car  platforms,  the  same  as  men  and  without  excit- 
ing any  comment  or  attention.  In  the  state  food 
shops,  the  salesmen,  when  not  busy,  light  a  cigarette 
and  smoke  reflectively,  and  in  all  offices  the  staffs, 
irrespective  of  sex  and  age,  smoke  as  many  cigar- 
ettes as  they  can  afford. 

Everywhere  in  every  line  of  endeavor,  tea  is  served 
several  times  a  day,  usually  at  two-hour  intervals. 
Employes,  usually  girls,  are  charged  with  this  serv- 
ice, and  in  a  big  shop  or  office  they  are  busy  all  day 
long  carrying  trays  of  tea,  glasses  and  sugar  to  all 
the  workers. 

Work  in  Outer  Clothing 

In  all  bureaus,  except  those  with  locker  installa- 
tions, employes  keep  their  belongings  right  with 
them  for  fear  of  ha\dng  them  stolen.  Office  work- 
ers drape  their  overcoats  over  the  backs  of  their 
chairs,  and  either  wear  their  hats  or  place  them  on 
the  desks  before  them. 

Women  employes  hang  their  coats  on  nails  in  the 
wall  behind  them  and  usually  keep  their  shawls 
twisted  around  the  necks  for  extra  warmth.  Some- 
times they  keep  their  rubbers  or  felt  boots  on  to 
work  in.  Other  times  they  stuff  the  galoshes  in 
their  pockets  or  suspend  their  boots  with  string  on 
the  nail  with  their  coats.  In  that  case  they  wear 
caipet  slippers  at  work. 

Time  clocks  are  no  more  in  most  offices.  Long 
ago  they  got  out  of  order  and  have  not  been  re- 
paired. In  shops  and  factories  they  have  checkers 
to  note  the  time  of  arrival  of  all  comrades  and  mark 
them  down  on  a  slate. 

Charge  to  Ride  Elevators. 

Elevators  have  been  kept  in  good  state  of  repair 
and  function  a  good  deal  better  than  they  do  in 
France.  In  some  buildings  there  is  a  charge  of  a 
kopeck  or  two  to  ride  up  in  the  lift;  then  there  is 
an  attendant  to  collect  the  fares  before  he  opens  the 
door. 

The  new  high  buildings  now  under  construction 
will  all  have  high  speed  elevators,  operated  by  at- 
tendants, instead  of  the  slow  automatic  lifts  gener- 
ally in  use.  A  number  of  9-story  apartment  houses 
have  already  been  completed,  and  even  higher  ones 
are  projected  in  the  new  housing  scheme  to  furnish 
adequate  quarters  for  the  city's  growing  population. 
(Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.) 
 0  

But  this  month's  prize  goes  to  the  Scotchman  who 
sent  the  surgeon's  bill  to  his  father-in-law  when  he 
learned  that  his  wife's  tonsils  really  should  have 
been  taken  out  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 


TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Pay  your  dues  promptly — then  you  will  al- 
ways be  in  good  standing  with  your  union  and  dues 
won't  accumulate  to  a  large  amount. 

2.  Attend  every  meeting  possible  and  stay  until 
it  is  adjourned — then  you  will  know  what  is  going 
on  and  the  problems  we  have  to  meet. 

3.  Read  your  official  Journal,  every  line  of  it — 
then  you  will  know  what  organized  labor  in  general 
and  your  organization  in  particular  is  doing. 

4.  Get  acquainted  with  every  member  of  your 
local  union  and  learn  where  he  works — then  you  will 
know  how  he  is  fighting  his  battles. 

5.  Make  it  your  business  to  get  new  members  to 
join  your  union. 

6.  Learn  what  organized  labor  stands  for  and 
what  the  labor  unions  can  do  and  have  already  done 
for  the  workers — then  you  can  intelligently  discuss 
the  issues  with  brother  members  and  with  non- 
union workers. 

 0  

U.  S.  TO  DEPORT  SMUGGLED  SEAMEN 

Deportation  of  aliens  smuggled  into  this  country 
as  "seamen"  is  ordered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  aided  this 
movement  by  its  recent  decision  that  an  alien  who 
has  unlawfully  been  in  this  country  for  three  years 
can  be  deported. 

The  aliens  ship  in  foreign  ports  and  pay  from 
$20  to  $400.  They  pose  as  "seamen,"  and  when  the 
vessel  docks  at  an  American  port  they  step  ashore 
and  disappear  in  the  large  cities. 

The  King  bill,  passed  three  times  by  the  Senate, 
would  correct  this  condition  by  having  all  seamen 
examined  by  government  officials  before  the  ship  is 
docked.  Fake  seamen  would  be  held  and  shipped  to 
their  home  port  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  that 
brought  them.  Vessel  owners  oppose  the  King  bill, 
which  failed  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  last  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  aware  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  stop  this  influx  of  aliens  until 
legislation  along  lines  of  the  King  bill  is  passed. 

Under  present  conditions  the  government  deports 
the  aliens — when  they  are  finally  discovered  after 
much  expense.  Under  the  King  bill  the  aliens  would 
easily,  be  discovered  and  shipowners  would  pay  for 
deportation. 

 0  

Logical  Conclusion 

Nurse  (at  insane  asylum) :  "There's  a  man  out- 
side who  wants  to  know  if  any  of  the  male  patients 
have  escaped  lately." 

Doctor:    "Why  does  he  ask?" 

Nurse:  "He  says  somebody  has  run  off  with  his 
wife." — Cornell  Widow. 
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'Farm  Relief  That  Hits  the  Spot 

How  a  Mygterious  Young  Benefactor  Is  Spending  a  Fortune  and  Putting 
New  Thrills  Into  a  Jaded  Life 


JpARMERS  in  drouth-stricken  communities  of  the 
South  are  mystified  by  three  young  men  riding- 
in  a  sports  roadster  who  are  dispensing  relief  in 
their  own  way. 

The  car  drives  up  to  a  farm  home  and  a  youth  who 
says  his  name  is  "Jones"  asks  the  farmer  if  he  is 
Mr.  So-and-So.  Assured  he  is,  the  young  man 
thrusts  a  handful  of  bills  into  the  other's  hands  ex- 
plaining this  is  to  tide  him  over  until  he  can  make 
another  crop.  Then  "Jones"  steps  into  his  car  and 
is  gone  while  the  farmer  stands  open-mouthed  look- 
ing alternately  at  the  money  in  his  hands  and  the 
cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  roadster. 

At  last  reports  this  young  benefactor  was  oper- 
ating in  and  around  Natchez,  Miss.  There  he  had 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  local  Red  Cross  offi- 
cials list  the  neediest  and  most  deserving  cases  re- 


quiring help.  He  said  he  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer  of  the  East,  had  never  done  anything 
worth  while  in  his  life  before  and  wanted  to  put  his 
money  to  some  useful  purpose. 

He  told  Red  Cross  officials  at  Natchez  he  had 
traveled  thru  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana,  aiding  drouth  sufferers  all  the  way 
and  that  he  was  headed  North  and  West,  hoping  to 
visit  at  least  five  more  states.  His  two  companions, 
he  explained,  were  his  brother-in-law  and  a  friend. 

"If  you  want  to  know  a  new  kind  of  pleasure  in 
life,"  this  mysterious  young  philanthropist  advises 
those  who  have  more  wealth  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with,  "go  out  and  help  the  unfortunate  per- 
sonally as  I  am  doing.   There's  a  real  kick  in  it." 

Maybe  he  will  keep  his  money  from  ruining 
him  yet. 


Hero  in  War  and  Hero  in  Peace 


A  Philadelphian  Who  Held  the  World's  Record  for  Giving 
Transfusion  Finally  Gave  His  Life 


Blood  for 


gERVING  with  the  American  army  in  France  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  Howard  M.  Kennedy,  Phil- 
adelphia, was  awarded  the  distinguished  service 
cross.  Later  France  decorated  him  with  its  croix 
de  guerre  for  heroism  at  Verdun. 

The  war  over,  Kennedy  returned  home  but  his 
opportunity  for  heroic  service  did  not  end  with  the 
close  of  the  war.  And  he  accepted  the  opportunity 
as  bravely  and  unselfishly  as  he  had  conducted  him- 
self in  the  more  spectacular  feats  of  heroism  on  the 
battlefield.  He  became  a  giver  of  his  own  blood  to 
save  the  lives  of  others. 

He  had  started  to  do  this  during  the  war  after  it 
was  found  that  he  recovered  very  quickly  from 
wounds  received  in  battle.  This  meant  that  he  had 
unusually  "healthy"  blood,  the  type  sought  by  doc- 
tors for  transfusions.  His  blood  is  said  to  have 
saved  the  lives  of  18  wounded  soldiers  whose  loss  of 
blood  would  have  proved  fatal  without  transfusions. 

All  told  Kennedy  gave  his  blood  to  150  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  and  he  gave  it  free  to  every  one 
of  them.  Most  of  these  150  persons,  perhaps  all  of 
them,  owe  their  lives  to  Kennedy.  One  of  his  most 
cherished  possessions  was  a  scroll  bearing  the 
names  of  285,000  Philadelphians  in  grateful  appre- 
ciation for  saving  the  life  of  a  woman  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  blood. 

Kennedy  died  the  other  day  in  the  prime  of  life. 


He  was  only  47.  His  heart  just  stopped  beating. 
The  strain  upon  it  from  the  many  transfusions  of 
blood  he  gave  was  too  great,  the  doctors  said.  The 
medical  profession  learned  some  new  facts  about 
the  giving  of  blood  from  his  case.  It  can  easily  be 
overdone,  endangering  the  life  of  the  giver  by  over- 
taxing the  heart. 

Records  kept  of  Kennedy's  transfusions  are  said 
to  show  that  he  gave  more  blood  to  more  persons 
than  any  other  known  man  or  woman  in  the  world. 
Soon  after  returning  home  from  France  he  organ- 
ized the  "Free  Blood  Donors'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica" and  was  its  president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
There  are  more  than  1,000  members  now  and  the 
type  of  blood  of  every  one  is  registered  for  the  in- 
formation of  physicians. 


Heinie  waxed  exuberant  when  relating  to  his 
friends  that  Lena  had  accepted  his  proposal  of  mar- 
riage. When  interrogated  as  to  the  date  of  the  wed- 
ding, he  replied  that  the  ceremony  would  take  place 
during  the  coming  winter. 

"Why  next  winter?"  was  the  inquiry. 

"Veil,"  replied  Heinie,  "she  said  it  would  be  a 
coldt  day  ven  she  vould  marry  me." 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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Wages  Slashed  on  Federal  Job,  La  Guardia  Says 

>.  Y.  Congressman  Charges  War  Department  Is  Paying  Below  Prevailing 
Scale  on  West  Point  Construction 


JX  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak,  Representa- 
tive La  Guardia  of  New  York  flatly  charges  that 
the  War  Department  has  taken  advantage  of  pres- 
ent unemployment  conditions  to  pay  less  than  the 
prevaihng  wage  rate  for  the  construction  of  govern- 
ment buildings  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  La  Guardia  asserted  that  plasterers,  bricklay- 
ers and  masons  were  being  paid  68  to  75  cents  an 
hour,  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  West  Point.  He  asked  Secretary  Doak 
to  lay  the  facts  before  President  Hoover  for  remedy. 

"I  am  certain  that  the  whole  country  is  back  of 
President  Hoover  in  his  effort  to  prevent  a  deflation 
of  wages  and  lowering  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing," Mr.  La  Guardia  wrote. 

"I  appeal  to  you  as  the  representative  of  labor  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and  because 
all  efforts  on  the  part  of  labor  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment have  been  ignored." 


.  JOBS  AND  WAGES  WILL  CURE  PANIC, 
DECLARES  GREEN 

President  William  Green's  statement  that  at- 
tempts to  cut  wages  will  meet  the  "uncompromising 
opposition"  of  the  American  labor  movement  fol- 
lows : 

"Reductions  in  wages,  forced  by  some  employers, 
are  delaying  a  return  to  prosperity.  These  reduc- 
tions in  wages  have  been  favored  and  encouraged 
by  a  few  bankers  and  some  employers  whose  desire 
for  standard  profits  has  overcome  their  better  judg- 
ment. If  they  are  persisted  in,  a  return  to  normal 
conditions  will  be  delayed  for  two  years  or  more. 

"Economic  conditions  will  improve  when  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  employed  and  are  paid  high 
wages. 

"It  is  only  through  the  development  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  working  people  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible point  that  a  market  can  be  found  for  the  goods 
which,  through  the  establishment  of  mechanical 
processes,  we  are  producing  in  an  ever  increasing 
volume." 

 0  

Horse  and  Horse 

Ephraim:  "Whut  yo'  all  doin'  wif  dat  papah, 
Mose?" 

Mose:    "I's  writin'  mah  gal  a  lettah." 

"Go  'way,  niggah,  yo'  kain't  write." 

■'At's  all  right.  Smoke.    Mah  gal  kain't  read." 


Conditions  at  West  Point  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  War  only  recently  by 
officials  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plaster- 
ers' International  Union,  Mr.  La  Guardia  said. 

"I  am  informed  that  these  officials  were  told  by 
the  Quartermaster's  office  that  they  were  acting 
under  orders  and  would  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  when  ordered  to  do  so,"  he  wrote. 

"It  is  impossible  to  explain  to  them  why  a  gov- 
ernment department  takes  advantage  of  the  unem- 
ployment situation  to  reduce  wages,  especially  when 
the  law  requires  the  payment  of  the  prevailing  rate 
and  Congress  has  appropriated  sufficiently  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  the  law." 

Mr.  La  Guardia  said  that  there  had  been  "a  most 
disgraceful  and  flagi-ant  disregard  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages"  at  West  Point  and  he  added  that  the 
War  Department  "is  setting  a  bad  example  to  indus- 
tries and  is  placing  the  Administration  in  a  most 
ridiculous  position." 


BUT  WILL  THEY  BELIEVE? 

Again  did  Arthur  Brisbane  write  something 
worthwhile  when  he  put  the  item  below  in  his 
column  in  the  Examiner: 

"Wise  men  who  meet  at  directors'  meetings  ask 
each  other:  'What  do  you  think  about  liquidating 
wages  ?' 

"Liquidating  means  cutting  down.  The  question 
is  superfluous,  for  wages  are  being  liquidated  rap- 
idly now.  A  man  who  put  up  a  building  for  this 
writer  a  year  ago  offered  to  put  up  another  like  it 
for  much  less  'because  I  can  hire  for  $6  a  day  Union 
workers  to  whom  I  paid  $12  a  year  ago.  And  many 
are  hiring  them  to  work  hard  for  thirty  cents  an 
hour.' 

"There  is  something  for  men  of  influence  to  think 
about,  before  urging  wage  reductions.  Every  dollar 
cut  from  the  top  of  the  wage  scale  will  come  out  of 
industries  with  big  stick  issues.  However  little  you 
pay,  the  men  must  eat.  But  they  are  not  obliged  to 
buy  automobiles,  radio  sets,  vacuum  cleaners,  thea- 
ter tickets.  If  you  want  a  REAL  depression,  cut 
about  $15,000,000,000  a  year  off  the  total  U.  S.  A. 
payroll." 

 0  

Wiseacre:  "Haven't  I  always  given  you  my  salary 
check  the  first  of  every  month  ?" 

Mrs.  Wiseacre:  "Yes,  but  you  never  told  me  you 
got  paid  on  the  first  and  fifteenth,  you  embezzler." 
— Statesman. 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


How  Business  Men  Can  Safeguard  Against 
Unstable  Money 


T^E  have  seen  the  great  harm  done  by  unstable 
money.  But  can  anything  be  done  about  it? 
Must  we  accept  these  evils  as  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence or  Fate,  as  we  accept  earthquakes  and  tor- 
nadoes? Many  things  can  be  done.  First  let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  by  business  men  for  themselves. 
In  the  next  story  I  shall  show  what  can  be  done  for 
labor. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  measures  to  take  is  to 
watch  the  quotations  of  the  dollar's  buying  power 
and  to  use  these  figures  for  translating  business  ac- 
counts into  a  uniform  standard.  For  this  pui-pose, 
among  others,  I  compute  such  an  index  weekly  and 
publish  it  in  the  Monday  newspapers. 

Another  use  to  be  made  of  these  indexes  is  to  help, 
with  other  evidence,  in  forecasting  business  condi- 
tions. Any  pronounced  or  prolonged  fall  in  the  price 
level  usually  foreshadows  depression,  while  any  pro- 
nounced or  prolonged  rise  in  the  price  level  usually 
foreshadows  improved  conditions,  from  the  business 
men's  point  of  view.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
facts  and  figures,  not  related  to  unstable  money, 
equally  helpful  in  forecasting. 

Another  protection  against  unstable  money  con- 
sists in  obtaining  professional  advice  and  warning  as 
to  the  probable  fluctuations  in  business  conditions. 
We  have  had,  in  America,  during  the  last  two  de- 
cades an  increasing  number  of  agencies  for  this  pur- 
pose with  an  increasing  number  of  clients,  subject 
only  to  setbacks  when  the  forecasts  were  especially 
mistaken.  These  agencies  afford  statistical  and,  in 
some  cases,  forecasting  services  to  business  men  in 
order  to  enable  them,  among  other  things,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  evil  consequences  of  inflation  and 
deflation. 

Sometimes  we  can  foresee  clearly  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  buying  power  of  money.  Then  there  is  a 
rare  opportunity  to  "make  money."  Anyone  versed, 
even  a  little,  in  economics  and  acquainted  with  the 
German  situation  after  the  war,  had  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  fortune.  Many  in  fact  did,  includ- 
ing Hugo  Stinnes. 


When  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  is  no  telling 
which  way  the  price  level  will  go,  some  degree  of 
safety  may  be  found  by  investing  in  well  diversified 
securities,  including  common  stocks,  with  some  pre- 
ferred stocks  and  bonds  as  well.  Such  an  invest- 
ment is  usually  safer  than  investments  in  bonds 
alone,  since  the  bondholder  is  really  speculating  on 
the  future  value  of  the  dollar.  If  the  dollar  goes 
down  he  loses,  while  the  diversified  investment,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  safeguarded.  Since  this  diversifi- 
cation requires  care  and  constant  revision,  the  re- 
cent demand  for  diversified  investments,  as  an  es- 
cape for  the  investor  from  the  unstable  dollar,  has 
led  to  the  development  of  what  is  really  a  new  pro- 
fession— that  of  "Investment  Counsel." 

Besides  investment  counsel,  for  advising  the  in- 
vestor how  to  diversify,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
list  of  "investment  trusts,"  many  of  which  do  the 
diversifying  themselves  and  give  the  investor  a  cer- 
tificate entitling  him  to  a  share  in  the  composite 
thus  created. 

In  times  of  extreme  monetary  instability  in  one's 
own  country,  while  a  neighboring  country  has  com- 
parative stability,  individuals  may  partially  escape 
by  "contracting  out"  of  the  wildly  fluctuating  money 
by  making  home  contracts  payable  in  foreign  cur- 
rency. In  extreme  cases  the  investor  sells  his  own 
country's  securities  and  invests  the  proceeds  abroad. 
This  was  what  the  French  investors  did  in  their 
"flight  from  the  franc,"  just  as  had  been  done  a  few 
years-  earlier  by  German  investors  in  their  "flight 
from  the  mark."  Contracts  in  foreign  money  as 
Swiss  francs  or  American  dollars,  were  also  made 
without  actually  sending  capital  abroad.  Some  Ger- 
man life  insurance  companies,  in  justice  to  their 
policyholders,  converted  their  contract  obligations 
into  American  dollars. 

Contracting  out  was  also  practiced  in  America 
during  our  greenback  period,  contracts  being  then 
made  in  terms  of  gold.  In  particular  many  bonds 
were  made  payable  in  gold  dollars  of  the  authorized 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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The  Efficiency  Engineer  recently  made  a  visit  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  which  he  referred  to  as  our 
'"poorhouse."  The  island  was  taken  over  by  Uncle 
Sam  from  Denmark  for  $25,000,000.  The  reason  was 
military — our  imperialists  didn't  want  another  na- 
tion to  have  a  naval  base  in  that  area.  Our  prohibi- 
tion laws  stopped  the  manufacture  of  rum  and  the 
islands  are  pauperized.  The  inhabitants  are  wrathy 
over  the  Engineer's  statement. 

My  views  of  Ford's  statement  applies  to  this  case. 
If  the  Virgin  islands  were  rich  in  natural  resources 
and  had  a  fighting,  aggressive  people,  rather  than  a 
poor,  harmless  population,  they  would  not  be  handed 
that  insult.  They  would  be  accorded  treatment  that 
is  always  given  the  powerful. 

 0  

A  multi-millionaire  theatre  owner  in  California, 
who  was  convicted  of  assaulting  a  young  girl,  has 
been  given  a  new  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State.  His  attorneys  were  sustained  in  their 
claim  that  their  client  should  be  permitted  in  the 
trial  court  to  introduce  evidence  that  would  blacken 
the  girl's  character.  The  same  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  favor  pardoning  Billings,  who  was  convicted 
with  Mooney. 

I  wonder  if  it's  true  that  in  this  country  you 
can't  convict  a  million  dollars  ? 

It  may  be  answered  that  Fall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  President  Harding,  has  been  ordered 
to  serve  his  sentence  by  a  Washington  (D.  C.)  court 
for  receiving  a  $100,000  bribe  in  connection  with  the 
oil  scandal. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  chaps  who  got 
away  with  the  "big  money"  in  that  steal  have  not 
been  touched.  They  remain  respectable  citizens. 
Fall,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  must  do 
time  because  he  received  a  handful  of  chicken  feed. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  helluva  lot  of 
money  to  the  average  man,  but  it  is  piker  stuff  to 
the  high-toned  gang  that  looted  untold  millions — 
and  got  away  with  it. 
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A  Chicago  gangster,  found  guilty  of  killing  a 
newspaper  reporter,  was  sentenced  to  14  years  in 
the  penitentiary. 

The  sham  fight  conducted  against  racketeering 
was  shown  in  the  State's  refusal  to  delve  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  re- 
porter was  in  with  racketeers  and  that  the  killing 
was  over  a  division  of  the  loot. 

If  the  State's  probe  was  too  deep  it  might  reach 
higher  ups,  and  even  moral  newspapers  that  now 


thunder  against  racketeering  can't  do  that.  The 
murderer  was  rushed  to  the  "pen",  where  he  will 
serve  a  few  years  and  will  probably  then  be  paroled 
— if  in  the  meantime  he  keeps  his  mouth  shut. 

Punishing  racketeers  is  like  enforcing  prohibition 
— only  the  small  fry  are  caught. 

 o  

Raskob,  chairman  of  the  Demmy  national  com- 
mittee, says  "the  most  outstanding  problem"  of  his 
party  is  to  reconcile  differences  on  the  wet-dry  ques- 
tion. 

The  growing  concentration  of  wealth,  whereby  4 
per  cent  of  the  people  own  80  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth,  is  not  a  problem.  Neither  is  more 
than  6,000,000  jobless  workers  and  millions  of  hun- 
gry women  and  children. 

These  are  ignored  by  Raskob,  as  they  are  by  every 
other  old  partyite  who  is  interested  in  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  The  pie  hunters  would  keep  away  from 
economic  issues,  as  this  affects  privilege,  and  privi- 
lege greases  the  party  machine. 
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The  same  disregard  for  jobless  and  resultant  hun- 
ger throughout  the  land  is  shown  by  the  elephant 
crowd.  Every  one  of  this  gentry  ignore  the  prob- 
lem, except  to  issue  sunshine  tales  of  near  prosper- 
ity. 

The  strategy  of  these  agents  of  the  Third  Estate 
is  to  whistle  through  the  graveyard  in  the  hope  that 
the  storm  will  pass.  Their  one  purpose  is  to  check 
anything  that  savors  of  Unemployment  Insurance, 
as  this  would  mean  higher  income  taxes  for  those 
who  can  afford  such  a  levy. 

The  Efficiency  Engineer  aids  this  do-nothing  stra- 
tegy by  talks  on  the  American  ideal  of  self-help — 
that  is,  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens. 

 o  

Daniel  Willard,  President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  told  a  crowd  of  New  York  business  men 
that  he  would  rather  steal  than  starve. 

"Old  Man  Dan,"  who  is  respected  by  every  em- 
ployee on  this  crack  railroad,  does  not  kid  himself, 
nor  does  he  attempt  to  hot-air  folks.  Every  man 
knows  that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture. 

A  quarter  or  a  century  ago,  "Injunction  Bill"  Taft 
was  asked  what  should  a  starving  man  do,  and  he 
answered  "God  knows." 

That's  the  difference  between  Willard,  the  realist, 
and  an  agent  of  the  Third  Estate  who  was  a  past 
master  in  the  art  of  glad  handing  while  he  drove 
the  knife  into  Labor  with  his  court  orders. 
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When  one  secures  a  close-up  view  of  so-called 
"great"  men,  they  often  loom  as  high  as  a  flattened 
auto  tire. 

The  cheapness  of  these  so-called  "great"  men  was 
shown  when  a  Senate  committee  on  Unemployment 
Insurance  elected  their  chairman.  Senator  Wagner, 
a  Demmy,  presented  the  motion  in  the  Senate  that 
Unemployment  Insurance  be  probed.  He,  together 
with  Senators  Hebert  (R.  I.)  and  Glenn  (111.)  were 
appointed  on  the  committee  in  the  order  named. 

By  every  precedent  and  rule,  Wagner  should  be  se- 
lected chairman.  The  two  Reps.,  however,  voted  for 
Hebert. 

Wagner  is  a  progressive.  He  started  the  move- 
ment, and  the  Old  Guard's  plan  is  to  take  credit  from 
him.  The  Efficiency  Engineer  is  said  to  be  a  party 
to  this  cheap  political  play. 

Hebert's  friends  insist  that  he  is  just  the  man  for 
the  place  because  of  his  experience  in  hfe  insurance. 
His  opponents  counter  that  this  experience  consisted 
of  serving  as  a  lobbyist  for  life  insurance  compan- 
ies in  the  Rhode  Island  legislature. 

 0  

These  "great"  men  are  great  because  the  average 
man  is  on  his  knees.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he  said:  "If  our 
soldiers  knew  what  we  were  fighting  for,  there 
would  be  no  wars." 

Systems,  institutions,  theories  and  philosophies 
are  useless  as  long  as  men  ignore  realities  and  wor- 
ship the  supposed  "great." 

There  is  no  hope  for  a  man  as  long  as  he  swallows 
the  chit-chat  that  is  fed  him  by  the  daily  press,  and 
which  so  cleverly  sidetracks  him  from  issues. 
 o  

This  worship  of  "great"  men  was  shown  in  the 
death  of  Congressman  Longworth,  speaker  of  the 
House. 

What  matter  that  he  was  a  genial  chap  or  that  he 
had  a  smile  for  everyone  ?  What  he  stood  for  should 
interest  workers.  If  his  life  is  studied  from  that 
standpoint,  it  will  be  found  that  he  always  was  on 
the  side  of  privilege  and  wealth.  As  speaker  of  the 
House  he  smilingly  ruled  with  brass  knuckles  en- 
cased in  silk.  His  last  official  act  was  to  strangle 
the  King  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  would 
check  the  influx  of  aliens  masking  as  ".seamen." 

He  blocked  the  Muscle  Shoals  bill  and  killed  the 
Norris  constitutional  amendment  that  would  end 
"lame  duck"  congresses. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  was  "a  good  fellow."  That 
is  true,  but  I  am  not  interested  in  "good  fellows."  It 
is  my  experience  that  the  "good  fellow"  is  always 
with  the  majority  and  never  found  battling  with  the 
few  who  dare  to  do. 

The  "good  fellow"  is  not  of  the  stuff  John  the  Bap- 


tists are  made.  The  times  call  for  the  latter  kind 
of  men. 

 0  

The  newspaper,  "Labor,"  published  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  standard  railroad  organizations,  is  expos- 
ing the  paternalism  of  the  General  Electric  trust, 
headed  by  Owen  D.  Young. 

Edward  Keating,  editor  of  "Labor,"  assigned  one 
of  his  brilliant  writers — Budd  McKillips — to  probe 
this  system  of  company  "unions,"  unemployment  in- 
surance, etc. 

McKillips  did  a  first  class  job  and  the  bunk  has 
been  stripped  from  this  industrial  autocrat.  It  is  the 
best  job  of  Labor  newspaper  work  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  information  given  the  public  should 
shame  those  comparatively  few  railroad  workers 
who  object  to  paying  a  few  pennies  a  month  to  sup- 
port that  publication. 

 0  

A  Good  Guess 

A  woman  in  a  railroad  station,  holding  two  babies 
in  her  arms  was  frantically  trying  to  get  her  purse 
to  purchase  a  ticket.  A  red  cap  stepped  up  and 
offered  to  take  one  of  the  babies. 

"Are  these  babies  twins?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "they  were  born  on  election 
day  and  we  named  one  Smith  and  the  other  Hoover." 

Having  secured  her  ticket,  she  relieved  him  of 
the  baby. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  was  holding  the  one  named  Smith," 
he  said,  as  he  walked  away. 

 0  

Two  pickpockets  had  been  following  an  old  man 
whom  they  had  seen  display  a  fat  wallet.  Suddenly 
he  turned  off  and  went  into  a  lawyer's  office. 

"Good  Lord,"  said  one;  "a  fine  mess.  Wot'll  we 
do  now?" 

"Easy,"  said  his  mate,  lighting  a  cigarette.  "Wait 
for  the  lawyer." 

 0  

Jenks:    "Have  you  an  electric  refrigerator?" 
Henks:    "No;  but  my  wife  goes  around  wearing 
a  frigid  air." — Hill. 

 0  

SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 
weight  and  fineness.  This  proviso  was  revived 
about  1896,  after  a  long  fall  of  prices  (1865-1896) 
had  brought  the  subject  into  politics  and  Bryan 
had  proposed  silver  inflation  as  a  supposed  antidote 
to  gold  deflation.  Contracts  were  then  made  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  possible  debasement  of  the  dollar  in 
the  event  Bryan  should  be  elected. 
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Quite  True 

The  auctioneer  Mas  trying  hard  to  sell  his  stock 
of  cigars. 

"You  can't  get  better,  gents,"  he  bellowed;  "twen- 
ty-five in  a  box !  You  can't  get  better.  I  don't  care 
how  much  you  spend!" 

Suddenly  a  voice  put  in  from  back  of  the  crowd : 
"He's  right,  folks,"  it  said.   "I  had  one  last  week, 
and  I'm  not  better  yet." 


No  Necking  in  the  Cab 

Jim:  "Say,  Joe,  can  you  tell  me  why  there  are 
fewer  railroad  accidents  than  automobile  accidents  ?" 

Joe :  "Well,  perhaps  not  exactly,  but  I  think  it  is 
because  the  engineer  isn't  always  hugging  the  fire- 
man." 


They  Satisfy 

Pat  was  the  father  of  seven  daughters,  which  fact 
had  some  bearing  on  his  lack  of  worldly  goods. 

A  friend  chanced  to  drop  in  at  his  modest  home 
at  a  time  when  Pat  was  engaged  in  the  monthly 
struggle  of  balancing  income  and  expenses. 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  the  friend,  noticing  the  bills, 
"which  would  you  rather  be — as  you  are,  the  father 
of  seven  daughters — or  a  millionaire?" 

Pat  considered  for  a  while  and  then  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  as  he  was. 

"And  why?"  asked  the  friend. 

"Well,  be  jabbers,  a  millionaire  always  wants 


Tough  on  the  Post 

A  Pullman  porter  was  thrown  from  his  car  when 
the  train  was  derailed  and  he  flew  ten  feet  through 
the  air  before  he  hit  head  first  against  a  concrete 
post.  He  lay  in  a  daze  rubbing  his  head  when  the 
conductor  came  running  up. 

"Great  scot,  man,"  cried  the  conductor,  "aren't 
you  killed?" 

"No,"  said  the  porter,  "dat  concrete  post  must 
have  broken  my  fall." 


Retort  With  a  Kick 

Vacillating  in  his  selection  of  a  vocation,  between 
one  involving  brain  and  the  other  brawn,  a  Detroit 
graduate  asks  the  Press:  "Which  has  the  better 
chance  for  a  long,  healthy  life — a  blacksmith  or  a 
college  professor?"  "A  professor,"  informs  the 
editor.  "He  doesn't  have  to  shoe  mules — ^he  only 
teaches  them." 


A  young  Swede  appeared  at  the  county  judge's 
office  and  asked  for  a  license, 

"What  kind  of  a  license'?'  asked  the  judge.  "A 
hunting  license?" 

"No,"  was  the  answer.  "Aye  tank  aye  bane  hunt- 
ing long  enough.    Aye  want  marriage  license." 


"Now,  Abie,  can  you  spell  'avoid" 
:  ijir.    Vot  is  der  void?" 


Thanks  Be  to  God — It  Might  Have  Been  Worse 

The  following  is  related  by  a  prominent  church- 
man in  New  York  City. 

He  declares  that  a  certain  member  of  his  flock,  a 
pious  old  Irishman,  had  the  habit  of  using  the  ex- 
pression, "Thanks  be  to  God,  it  might  have  been 
worse,"  both  in  and  out  of  due  season. 

One  of  the  younger  clerics  attached  to  the  parish 
decided  that  he  would  shock  Pat  out  of  his  inveterate 
thanksgiving. 

The  next  day  he  stopped  the  old  man  on  the  steps 
of  the  church  and  said,  "Pat,  I  had  a  horrible  dream 
about  you  last  night." 

Pat  looked  somewhat  alarmed  (for  there  is  a 
grain  of  superstition  in  all  of  us)  and  asked  for  an 
explanation. 

"Well,  I  dreamt  that  both  you  and  I  had  died  and 
we  were  both  up  before  the  Lord  for  judgment.  Your 
case  was  tried  before  mine,  and — too  bad,  Pat — I 
heard  your  soul  damned  to  the  flames  of  Hell  for 
all  eternity." 

"Oh,  Father!"  was  Pat's  startled  response — and 
then  the  old  habit  worked— "Thanks  be  to  God,  it 
might  have  been  worse." 

"Pat,  as  an  optimist  you  surely  rank  high,  but 
how  could  it  possibly  be  worse?" 

"Well,  Father,  your  dream  might  come  true," 
was  Pat's  unruffled  response. 
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Diagnosis 

Doctor — "H'm!  Severe  headaches,  bihous  attacks, 
pains  in  the  neck — h'm,  what  is  your  age,  madam?" 

Patient  (coyly) — "Twenty-four,  doctor." 

Doctor — "H'm  "  (continuing  to  write)  "  

Loss  of  memory,  too." 

 0  

Helping  Him  Out 

A  diplomatic  attache  found  his  work  in  arrears, 
owing  to  his  endless  social  engagements.  Finally  he 
resolved  to  cut  them  all  out  until  he  was  clear. 

That  very  day  a  French  lady  of  great  charm  in- 
sisted that  he  attend  her  small  dinner  that  night. 

"No,  madame,  I  am  very  sorry,  I  can  have  no  more 
social  engagements.  I  have  burned  my  bridges  be- 
hind me." 

"Ah,  monsieur,  I  am  so  sorry!  But  I  could  lend 
you  a  pair  of  Henri's,  no?" 

 0  

It  was  a  good  many  years  ago  that  Deacon  Calla- 
han took  his  wife  to  the  races. 

Just  as  the  horses  were  lining  up  at  the  barrier, 
Mrs.  Callahan  grasped  the  deacon  nervously  by  the 
arm,  and  in  a  voice  which  was  filled  with  emotion 
asked  him  for  a  safety  pin,  meanwhile  grabbing 
frantically  after  something  that  seemed  to  be  slip- 
ping around  the  knees. 

Just  then  some  one  nearby  shouted,  "They're  off !" 
And  Mrs.  Callahan  fainted. 


"What  does  a  bride  think  as  she  enters  the 
church?" 

"Aisle  Altar  Hymn!" 

 o  

Incurable 

Little  Tommie  was  gifted  with  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, which  faculty  he  was  unfortunately  too  prone 
to  use. 

His  teacher  determined  to  stop  his  habit  of  lying 
and  meeting  him  one  day  on  the  street,  said,  "Now 
Tommie,  you  go  to  Sunday  school,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'm." 

"You  know  that  Ananias  dropped  dead  while  tell- 
ing a  lie,  don't  you?" 

"Oh  yes!  ma'm — and  I  even  saw  them  carry  him 
into  the  drug  store." 


Fresh,  Is  Right! 

Boss:  "A  man  is  never  older  than  he  feels.  Now 
this  morning  I  feel  as  fresh  as  a  two-year-old!" 

Steno  (sweetly) :    "Horse  or  egg?" 

 0  

A  school  was  pursuing  its  placid  course  when  a 
woman  appeared  in  the  hall  carrying  a  hammer  and 
calling  loudly  for  Miss  So-and-So.  Miss  So-and-So 
duly  appeared,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  hammer  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  her  room,  where  she  secured  the 
door. 

The  headmistress  now  came  on  the  scene,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  better  if  they  talked  mat- 
ters over  in  her  private  room. 

"No  fear,"  was  the  reply.  "I've  come  here  to  use 
this  hammer,  and  I'm  going  to  use  it.  My  Johnny's 
got  the  seat  right  out  of  his  pants." 

"But  surely,"  urged  the  bewildered  head,  "Miss 
So-and-So  did  not  do  that?" 

"No,"  said  the  irate  parent,  "and  I'm  not  blaming 
anybody,  but  I'm  going  to  knock  that  nail  down." 


Defendant  (in  loud  voice) — Justice!  Justice!  I 
demand  justice. 

Judge  (rapping  for  order) — The  defendant  will 
Ijlease  remember  he  is  in  a  courtroom. 

Strictly  Honorable 

A  shoe  store  advertised  in  its  windows  with  a  sign 
stating  "Shoes  Sold  on  Poker  Terms,"  and  below  the 
sign  was  a  plate  containing  three  silver  dollars  with 
the  sign,  "Three  of  a  Kind  Take  Any  Pair." 

A  customer  asked  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  size  9, 
and,  after  being  fitted,  told  the  clerk  to  wrap  up, 
two  pair,  and  then  tendered  him  three  silver  dol- 
lars in  payment  for  same.  The  clerk  informed  him 
very  politely  that  the  charge  would  be  $6.00  for 
the  two  pair. 

The  customer  called  for  the  owner  of  the  store 
and  demanded,  "Are  you  going  to  live  up  to  your 
terms  as  stated  in  the  window?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  owner. 

"Well,"  said  the  customer,   "any  poker  player 
knows  that  three  of  a  kind  always  takes  two  pair." 
"Yes,"  said  the  owner,  "but  not  four  nines!" 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

WETUMPA,  ALA. — Court  House:  $216,000.  A.  Blair,  1st 
Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Montgomery,  contr. 

ARKANSAS 

ARKADELPHIA,  ARK.— High  School:  $140,000.  Petter 
&  Mclninch,  Pyramid  Life  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  archts. 

JONESBORO,  ARK.— Administration  Building,  Arkansas 
Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College:  $240,000.  Petter 
&  Mclninch,  Inc.,  Pyramid  Life  Bldg.,  Little  Rock; 
E.  W.  Mann,  Cotton  Exch.  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
H.  Ray  Burks,  Wallace  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  assoc. 
archts.  Proposed. 


CALIFORNIA 

ALTADENA,   CALIF.— Hospital  Buildings,  Sisters  of  St. 

Joseph,  Orange;  $750,000.    Barrett  &  Hilp,  918  Har- 
rison St.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 
CHICO,  CALIF.— Addition,  Hotel  Oaks:    $150,000.    J.  L. 

McLaughlin,  251  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco,  contr. 
CLAREMONT,     CALIF.  —  Library,     Claremont  College: 

$165,000.     G.  B.  Kaufman,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles,  archt. 
CULVER  CITY,  CALIF.— Class  A  Stage  Building:  $150,- 

000.     C.  Decker,  archt.,  c/o  Owner,  Pathe  Studios, 

Washington  Blvd. 

CONNECTICUT  _ 

BERLIN,  CONN. — Altering  and  Constructing  Junior  High 
School  and  Kensington  Grammar  School:  $150,000. 
F.  C.  Teich,  99  West  Main  St.,  New  Britain,  archts. 

DANBURY,  CONN. — Store  and  Office  Building:  $125,000- 
$150,000.  E.  &  F.  Constr.  Co.,  94  Wells  St.,  Bridge- 
port, contr. 

MANCHESTER,  CONN.— Addition,  Community  Building. 
Library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.:  $151,000.  G.  Schreiber,  285 
West  Center  St.,  South  Manchester,  contr. 

MANSFIELD,  CONN.^ — Nurses'  Home,  State  Mansfield 
Training  School:  $128,000.  Charles  Smith  &  Sons, 
750  Main  St.,  Hartford,  contr. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CON'N. — St.  Sebastian  Roman  Catholic 
Church:    $150,000.    S.  Mazzotta,  Mazzotta  PL,  contr. 

NEWTON,  CONN.— Library:  $200,000.  P.  N.  Sunder- 
land, 248  Main  St.,  Danbury,  archt. 

WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  —  Winter  Exercise  Building, 
Choate  School:  $200,000.  G.  C.  St.  John,  head- 
master. Owner  builds  under  supervision  of  H.  Stone, 
school  constr.  engr. 

WASHINGTON,  CONN.— Town  Hall:  $130,000-5150,000. 
H.  Maring,  536  Lindley  St.,  Bridgeport,  contr.,  taking 
separate  bids. 

DELAWARE 

MAllSHALLTON.  DEL. — Marshallton  Consolidated  School: 
$150,000.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Branford  PI.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  archts. 

MILFORD,  DEL. —  Grade  and  High  School  Addition: 
SI 50,000.  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  20  Branford  PI.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  archt.  Proposed. 

GEORGIA 

V-WfROSS,   GA.— Hospital:     $150,000.     R.   Fetner,  32 
'-'-t  Forsythe  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  archt. 


ILLINOIS 

MAY  WOOD,  ILL.— Emerson  School:  $255,000.  Van  Gun- 
ten  &  Van  Gunten,  26  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  assoc. 
archts. 

MOOSEHEART,  ILL. — Vocation  School,  Chapel  Building, 
Group  Boys  Cottage:  $1,500,000.  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose.  J.  J.  Davis,  dr.,  Washington,  D.  C,  general 
of  Supreme  Lodge.  Proposed. 

nVDUNA 

ANGELO,  IND. — Theatre:  $150,000.  Westley  Corp.,  228 
North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.    Private  plans. 

BOONE  GROVE,  IND. — Township  School:  $150,000.  J. 
Bruck,  Kentland,  archt. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IND. — City  Hall:  $150,000.  C. 
Beeson,  220  Ben  Hur  Bldg.,  archt.  Proposed. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. — Theatre:  $150,000.  South  Main  St. 
L.  E.  Wickersham,  Logansport,  contr. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND. — High  School:  $150,000.  McGuire  & 
Shook,  941  North  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  archts. 

LOGANSPORT,  IND.— Indiana  Insane  Hospital:  $225,000. 
W.  Scholer,  210  Wallace  Bldg.,  Lafayette,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

MACKEY,  IND.— Grade  and  High  School:  $150,000.  Sut- 
ton &  Routt,  Citizens  Trust  Bldg.,  Vincennes,  archts. 

PLAINFIELD,  IND. — High  School:  $150,000.  C.  E. 
Cooper,  Odon,  contr. 

SEYMOUR,  IND. — Remodeling  Two  Schools:  $150,000. 
W.  C.  Findt,  New  Albany,  archt. 

SOMERVILLE,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  Sutton  &  Routt, 
Citizens  Trust  Bldg.,  Vincennes,  archts. 

SOUTH  WHITLEY,  IND.— School:  $150,000.  W.  O. 
Carey  &  Son,  Huntington,  contr. 

WHEATFIELD,  IND. — School:  $150,000.  T.  Bruck, 
Kentland,  archt. 

KANSAS 

INDEPENDENCE,    KAN. — Remodeling    and  Constructing 

Court  House:    $160,000.    Cuthbert  &  Suehrk,  Topeka 

State  Bank  Bldg.,  Topeka,  archts. 
CHARLES    CITY,    LA. — School:    $250,000.     Jacobson  & 

Jacobson,  123  Grand  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  archts. 

Proposed. 

LOUISLVNA  _ 

HOUMA,  LA. — Terrebonne  Parish,  Elementary  School: 
$160,000.    Supt.  School  Bd.  Proposed. 

MAINE 

CHARLESTON,  ME. — Higgins  Classical  Institute:  $175,- 
000.    W.  H.  McPherson,  59  Park  St.,  Bangor,  contr. 

FAIRFIELD,  ME. — Patients'  Building,  Central  Maine  San- 
atorium: $150,000.  R.  A.  Jewell,  chn.  trustees. 
Archt.  not  selected.  Proposed. 

GORHAM,  ME. — Gymnasium  and  Auditorium,  State  Nor- 
mal School:  $150,000.  Googins  &  Clark,  46  Port- 
land St.,  Portland,  contr. 

HEBRON,  ME. — Employees  Building  State  of  Maine  Sana- 
torium:   $150,000.    Archt.  not  selected.  Proposed. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BELMONT,  MASS. — Nurses'  Home,  McLean  Hospital: 
$150,000.  Wadsworth,  Hubbard  &  Smith,  11  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  archts. 
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BOYLSTON,  MASS. — Worcester  Co.  Tuberculosis  Hospital: 

$1,000,000.      Frost,    Chamberlain    &    Edwards,  390 

Main  St.,  Worcester,  archts. 
DOVER,  MASS. — Junior  and  Senior  High  School:  $150,- 

000.    Archdeacon  &  Sullivan,  Inc.,  1742  Washington 

St.,  Boston,  contr. 
EVERETT,  MASS. — Addition,  Junior  High  School:  $500,- 

000.  Desmond  &  Lord,  1  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  archts. 
FALMOUTH,  MASS. — School:    $175,000.     H.  F.  Kellogg, 

378  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  archts.  Proposed. 
FARMINGTON,  ME.— School:    $150,000.    Coombs  &  Har- 

riman,  11  Lisbon  St.,  Lewiston.  Proposed. 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASS.— Altering  and  Constructing  High 

School   Addition:     $150,000.      G.    F.    Marlowe,  240 

Boylston  St.,  Boston,  archt.  Proposed. 
GROTON,    MASS. — Altering    and     Constructing,  Groton 

School:   $150,000  or  more.    E.  F.  Miner  Building  Co., 

25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  contr. 
GROVELAND,    MASS.— High    School:    $150,000.     H.  L. 

Meacham  Associates,  120  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

archt.  Proposed. 
HAMILTON,    MASS. — High    School:  $150,000-$160,000. 

C.  G.  Loring,  7  Water  St.,  Boston.  Proposed. 
READVILLE,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  Convent, 

St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church:    $150,000.    M.  P. 

Meade,  80  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  archt. 
SUDBURY,  MASS. — ^^Town  Hall:    $150,000.    C.  H.  Way,  6 

Beacon  St.,  Boston,  archt. 

MICHIGAN 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH.— First  Baptist  Church:  $205,000.  O. 
P.  Miller  Co.,  contr. 

WAHJAMEGA,  MICH. — Hospital,  Michigan  Farm  Colony 
for  Epileptics:  $300,000.  Cowles  &  Mutscheller,  Sag- 
inaw, archt.  Proposed. 

MINNESOTA 

WINDOM,  MINN. — School:    $150,000.    G.  Schwartz  &  Co., 

Rochester,  contr. 
WORTHINGTON,     MINN.— School    Addition:  /$200.000. 

Jacobson    &    Jacobson,    212  Wesley    Temple  Bldg., 

Minneapolis,  archt.  Proposed. 

MISSOURI 

ROLLA,  MO. — Missouri  School  of  Mines  &  Metallurgy: 
$250,000.  E.  Kahlbaum,  bus.  mgr.  Voted  but  may 
not  be  released  until  1932. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BETHLEHEM,  N.  H. — High  and  Grade  School:  $150,000. 
Haynes  &  Mason,  280  Main  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
archt.  Proposed. 

EXETER,  N.  H. — College  Building,  Phillip  Exeter  Acad- 
emy: $150,000.  Revised  plans  by  Cram  &  Fergu- 
son, 248  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  archt.  Proposed. 
— Elementary  School,  St.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic 
Parish:  $150,000.  J.  O'Shaughnessy,  80  Boylston 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archt.  Proposed. 

FRANKLIN,  N.  H. — Theatre,  Office,  Store:  $150,000.  Bun- 
ker &  Savage,  256  Water  St.,  Augusta,  Me.,  archt. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  H. — School:  ?150,000.  A.  F.  Smiley 
Constr.  Co.,  Oak  Hill  Bldg.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

ALLENDALE,  N.  J. — Women's  Club:  $150,000.  B.  W. 
Griffiths  in  charge.  Brookside  Ave.  Maturity  prob- 
ably soon. 

CLINTON,  N.  J. — Hospital,  Reformatory  for  Women: 
$150,000.  C.  R.  Hedden  Co.,  357  South  Orange  Ave., 
Newark,  contr. 

DUNELLEN,  N.  J. — First  Methodist  Church:  $200,000. 
Poggi  &  Bragdon,  archt.,  125  Morris  Ave.,  Elizabeth, 
and  A.  M.  Korff,  assoc.  archt.,  203  Park  Ave.,  Plain- 
field. 

HOLMDEL,  N.  J. — Nurses'  Home,  New  Jersey  State  Hos- 
pital: $150,000.  Div.  Architecture  &  Constr.,  State 
Office  Bldg.,  Trenton,  archts. 


KEANSBURG,  N.  J. — Convent:  $150,000.  A.  Domorski, 
665  Cameron  Rd.,  South  Orange,  contr. 

MADISON,  N.  J. — College  Buildings,  Dormitories,  Drew 
University:  To  exceed  '$5,000,000.  A.  A.  Brown  in 
charge.    Maturity  early  in  1933. 

MILLBURN,  N.  J. — Apartments:  $150,000.  Fatzle  Co., 
11  Hill  St.,  Newark,  contr. 

PAULSBORO,  N.  J. — High  School:  $175,000.  Edwards  & 
Green,  Bway.  and  Stevens  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  archts. 

WESTFIELD,  N.  J.— Garage,  Buildings,  Elizabethton  Con- 
solidated Gas  Co.:  $150,000.  G.  Neumann  &  Sons, 
814  Embree  Crescent,  contr. 

NEW  MEXICO 

ROSWELL,  N.  M. — Barracks,  New  Mexico  Military  Insti- 
tute:   $150,000.    H.  B.  Smyrl,  sec'y-treas. 

NEW  YORK 

ALBION,  N.  Y.— High  School:    $390,000.     C.  W.  Clark, 

Cortland,  archt. 
CHEEKTOWAGA,  N.  Y.— School,  Union  Free  School  Dist. 

11:    $162,268.     Queen    Constr.    Co.,  Cheektowaga, 

contr. 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. — Grade  and  High  School:  $380,- 
000.  C.  Ade,  89  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

LION  MOUNTAIN,  N.  Y.— General  Grade  School:  $150,- 
000.  H.  D.  Fullerton,  Natl.  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  archt.  Proposed. 

WINGDALE,  N.  Y. — Treatment  Building  at  Harlem  Val- 
ley State  Hospital:  $3,104,783.  J.  J.  Finn  &  Sons, 
196  Lark  St.,  Albany,  contr. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

DICKINSON,  N.  D. — Girls'  Dormitory,  State  Normal 
School:    $200,000.    I.  L.  Bush,  Minot,  archt. 

FARGO,  N.  D. — Mosque,  Masonic  Temple:  $200,000.  El 
Zagel  Holding  Co.,  W.  T.  Johnson,  secy.  Proposed. 

OHIO 

BEXLEY,  O. — High  School:  $345,000.  Miller  &  Reeves, 
308  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  archts.  Proposed. 

OAKWOOD,  O.— Junior  High  School:  $193,380.  H.  R. 
Blagg  Co.,  1229  East  3d  St.,  Dayton,  contr. 

TIFFIN,  O. — High  School  Addition:  $155,000.  T.  D.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Lima,  archt.  Proposed. 

OKLAHOMA 

CHICKASHA,  OKLA. — Dormitory  for  Women,  Oklahoma 
College  for  Women:  $200,000.  St.  Bd.  Affairs,  Capi- 
tol Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Proposed. 

ONTARIO 

BROCKVILLE,  ONT. — Nurses'  Building,  Ontario  Hospi- 
tal: $156,000.  Dept.  P.  Wks.,  Parliament  Bldgs., 
Toronto.  Proposed. 

COBOURG,  ONT.— Arlington  Hotel:  $300,000.  D.  C. 
Kay,  18  Strathearn  Blvd.,  Toronto,  contr. 

FOREST  HILL,  ONT. — Monastery,  Our  Lady  of  Charity: 
$150,000.  A.  W.  Holmes,  79  St.  Joseph  St.,  archt. 
Proposed. 

KENORA.  ONT.— High  School:    $150,000.    Northwood  & 

Chivers,  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  archts. 
KINGSTON,    ONT. — Technical    High    School:  $300,000. 

Charles  Holbrook  &  Sons,  408    Elgin    St.,  Ottawa, 

contr.     Structural  Steel  to  Desher  Steel  Constr.  Co., 

80  Commissioners  St. 
ORILLIA,  O'NT.— Girls'  Dormitory,  Hospital  for  Insane: 

$200,000.     Provincial    Govt,    of    Ontario.     D.  I.  M. 

Rabb,  Toronto  Minister  of  Health.  Proposed. 
PENETANGUISHENE,    ONT.— Hospital    Unit:  $250,000. 

Scholey  Constr.  Co.,  Chatham  St.  E.,  Windsor,  contr. 
ST.  THOMAS,  ONT. — Theatre.  Canadian  Famous  Players, 

Corp.:     $150,000.      1,500    seating   capacity.     H.  G. 

Duerr,  Lumsden  Bldg.,  Toronto,  archt.  Proposed. 
SUDBURY,  ONT.— School  Additions  (3):    $175,000.  Cox 

Constr.  Co.,  Ltd.,  200  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  contr. 
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WALKERVILLE,  ONT. — Tubercular  Hospital  Adjoining 
Metropolitan  Hospital:  $200,000.  Preliminary  sketches 
by  Pennington  &  Boyd,  Security  Bldg.,  Windsor. 
Proposed. 

WOODSTOCK,  OXT. — Additions  to  Ontario  Hospital: 
$2  95,000.  Nurses'  building,  laundry,  etc.  Dpt.  P. 
Wks.,  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Toronto.  Proposed. 

PEIMNSYLVANIA 

BRADFORD.  PA. — Theatre:  $150^000.  Imperial  Chain 
Theatres,  Inc.,  1,500  seating  capacity.  Marks  &  Kann, 
Home  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  archt.  Proposed. 

CARBOXDALE,  PA. — Carbondale  General  Hospital:  To 
exceed  $150,000.  Fallbrook  St.  R.  E.  Tiftany,  archt. 
Proposed. 

GLEXSHAW,  PA.— Grade  School:  $250,000.  Bd.  School 
Director  Shaler  Twp.  F.  C.  Koussman,  pres.  Pro- 
posed. 

GREEXTREE,  PA. — School  and  Church,  St.  Margaret's 
Roman  Catholic  Congregation:  $150,000.  R.  Mar- 
lier.  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  archt. 

OIL  CITY,  PA. — Church,  First  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion: $150,000.  F.  B.  Hall,  chn.  building  com., 
Woolworth  Bldg.  Proposed. 

QUEBEC 

COTE     ST.     PIERRE,     QUE. — Addition     Westhill  High 

School:    $300,000.     Perry  &  Luke,  1190  University 

St.,  Montreal,  archt.  Proposed. 
QUEBEC    CITY,    QUE. — Girls'    School,    Roman  Catholic 

Parish  of  St.  Sacramento:    $450,000.  Proposed. 
- — Governors  of  Commercial  Academy  Addition:  $250,- 

000.  Proposed. 
VERDL'^N',  QUE. — Woodlands  School  Addition,  Protestant 

School   Bd.:     $250,000.     J.    S.    Archibald,   1440  St. 

Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  archt. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. — Theatre:  $600,000.  Paramount  Pub- 
lix  Theatres,  Paramount  Bldg.,  44th  St.  and  Bway., 
Xew  York.    Maturity  soon. 

TENNESSEE 

HUXTIXGTOX,  TEXX. — Court  House:  $150,000.  Hart, 
Freeland  &  Roberts,  Independent  Life  Bldg.,  Xash- 
ville,  archts. 

TEXAS 

BEAUMOXT,  TEX. — Store:  $196,808.  McDaniel  Bros.. 
Beaumont,  contr. 

DEL  RIO,  TEX. — Theatre,  Main  and  Losolla  Sts.:  $150,- 
000.  Hughes  Franklin  Theatres  Co.,  c/o  H.  Hughes, 
pres.,  Hollywood,  Calif,  c/o  M.  M.  Kravetz,  represen- 
tative, Los  Angeles,  Calif.     Private  plans. 

DONXA,  TEX.— High  School:  $150,000.  Phelps  &  De- 
^   wees,  Gunter  Bldg.,  San  Antonio,  archt.  Proposed. 

SAX  MARCOS,  TEX. — School:  $200,000.  Bd.  Educ,  H. 
G.  Walker,  San  Marcos.  Proposed. 

VERMONT 

BARRE,  VT. — Hospital  Addition,  Barre  City  Hospital: 
$150,000.  Stevens  &  Lee,  45  Newbury  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  archts. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. — Y.  M.  C.  A.:  $300,000.  Swimming 
pool,  etc.  F.  L.  Austin,  240  College  St.,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

— School  and  Convent,  St  Anthony  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Exceeds  $150,000.  James  E.  Cashman,  Inc., 
77  College  St.,  contr. 

— School,  Mount  St.  Mary  Academy:  $200,000.  J.  E. 
Cashman,  77  College  St.,  contr. 
.MOXTPELIER,  VT.— High  School,  St.  Augustin  Roman 
Catholic  Parish:  $150,000  or  more.  C.  D.  Marsh 
T'onstr.  Co.,  Woodsville,  N.  H.,  contr. 
■  .  H:TFf  F'lELD,  VT. — Fraternity  House,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity,  Norwich  University:  $175,000.  H.  Good- 
speed.  148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archt. 


WASHINGTON 

RENTON,  WASH. — High  School:  $177,500.  Dolph  Jones, 
2  213  North  Proctor  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  contr. 

WISCONSIN 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. — Nurses'  Home,  St.  Agnes  Hospi- 
tal: $200,000.  Immel  Constr.  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac, 
contr. 

WYOMING 

BUFFALO,  WYO. — High  School:  $175,000.  M.  H.  Leit- 
ner,  elk.     Bd.  Educ.  Proposed. 


IT'S  ORGANIZED  POWER  AND  EDUCATION  WE 
NEED  IN  THE  UNION  LABOR  MOVEMENT 
FOR  THE  WORKERS'  NEEDS 

The  Business  Agent  is  often  expected  to  accom- 
plish what  is  humanly  well-nigh  impossible.  Un- 
supported by  a  strong  organization,  and  by  sheer 
force  of  personality  or  some  diplomatic  sleight-of- 
hand  he  is  expected  to  raise  wages,  shorten  hours, 
and  secure  redress  for  a  multiplicity  of  grievances. 

We  can  well  afford  to  admit  that  not  all  Business 
Agents  are  equally  competent.  Some  there  are 
whose  ability  and  achievements  we  have  reasons  to 
envy.  But  not  even  the  most  capable  of  them  can 
achieve  miracles.  Employers  cannot  as  a  rule  be 
bluffed  into  making  concessions  to  an  organization. 
Nor  can  concessions  be  wheedled  out  of  them.  Em- 
ployers, for  the  most  part,  will  make  only  such 
voluntary  concessions  as  can  be  reconciled  with 
their  profit  interest.  Any  other  concessions  must 
be  the  result  of  organized  pressure. 

What  a  Business  Agent  through  his  mere  per- 
sonal influence  over  employers  may  accomplish  for 
the  members  is  subject  to  limitation.  Much  of  what 
he  accomplishes  is  not  the  result  of  his  personal  in- 
fluence, but  of  organized  pressure.  For  Trade  Union 
achievement  we  are  becoming  ever  more  dependent 
upon  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  organization. 
And  this  is  no  disparagement  of  Local  Union  offi- 
cers for  they  are  a  factor  in  building  up  this  power 
and  discipline. 

The  Labor  movement  is  construed  by  some  as  pro- 
vocative to  employers.  Differences  between  em- 
ployer and  employees,  we  are  told,  should  be  ad- 
justed at  the  "round  table."  We  may  admit  that 
this  is  correct  even  though  the  employer  quite  often 
refuses  to  sit  with  us  at  the  round  table.  But  even 
if  he  does  recognize  our  right  to  organize  and  enters 
into  a  discussion  of  our  grievances,  our  chances  of 
driving  an  advantageous  bargain  depend  much  upon 
the  strength  of  the  organization  behind  us. 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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DEPARTURE  OF  ALIENS  NOW  EXCEEDING 
INFLUX 

Aliens  are  now  leaving  the  United  States  in 
greater  numbers  than  they  are  arriving.  During; 
January  last,  21,566  aliens  departed  for  foreign 
countries  and  12,815  were  admitted  to  this  country, 
an  excess  of  8,751  departures.  Compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  drop 
of  13,094,  or  50.5  per  cent,  in  the  inward  movement 
of  aliens,  and  of  3,241  or  13.1  per  cent,  in  the  out- 
ward. United  States  citizens  departed  in  January, 
1931,  also  outnumbered  those  arrived  this  month, 
24,885  having  left  for  foreign  lands  as  against 
19,844  who  returned. 

Quite  frequently  during  the  World  War  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  exodus  of  aliens  from  the 
United  States  exceeded  the  influx  but  since  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  this  has  occurred  but  once  and  that  was 
in  January  last,  when  4,397  emigrant  aliens  left 
their  homes  in  this  country  with  the  intention  of 
making  some  foreign  country  their  future  perma- 
nent residence,  while  only  4,091  immigrant  aliens 
or  newcomers  were  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  this  country. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  12,815  ahens  admitted 
in  January  last  were  immigrants,  the  remaining 
8,724  being  visitors  en  transit  or  non-immigrants. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  immigrants  from  over- 
seas were  Italy,  which  contributed  795;  Germany, 
387;  Great  Britain,  211,  and  Poland,  163.  Canada 
led  the  list  of  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
sending  867  immigrants  this  month,  while  only  182 
came  from  Mexico,  107  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
132  from  Central  and  South  America.  This  is  less 
than  one-half  of  the  immigraton  from  such  coun- 
tries in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Aliens  deposited  in  January  last  under  warrant 
proceedings  numbered  1,517,  an  increase  of  19  per 
cent  over  the  1,275  deportations  for  January,  1930. 


PLAN  $20,000,000  HOSPITAL 

Governor  Roosevelt,  Colonel  F.  S.  Greene,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works,  and  legislative  leaders 
have  discussed  the  erection  of  another  State  hospi- 
tal on  the  lines  of  the  Pilgrim  Hospital  at  Brent- 
wood, L.  I.,  on  a  site  near  Farmingdale  and  not  far 
from  the  Pilgrim  Hospital  site. 

The  expenditure  is  estimated  at  about  $20,000,000 
to  build  and  complete  the  structure.  It  would  pro- 
vide employment  for  a  large  number  of  men. 

Realization  of  the  project,  the  Governor  said  re- 
cently, is  contingent  on  the  $24,000,000  to  be  re- 
funded by  the  Port  Authority  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  its  original  expenditure  in  the  building  of 
the  Holland  Tunnel. 


THEY  LAUGH 
AT  CONCRETE 

Steelcrete  Stub  Nails  are  tough  customers.  They 
take  to  mortar,  plaster  and  concrete  without  bend- 
ing, breaking  or  blunting  their  points.  Made  of  a 
specially  tempered  steel — that's  why!  For  use  with 
corner  bead,  metal  lath,  floor  covering.  Two  sizes: 
Standard,  1  inch  long;  Junior,  3^  inch  long.  Packed 
in  clean  bags  of  1000  or  in  100  pound  kegs. 
Samples  free  to  all  Union  men 


You  will  like  this  Steelcrete 
product  because  of  its  special 
pliability.  It  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence in  the  day's  work — cleaner 
and  tighter  twists — Twists  that 
hold  because  of  the  remarkable 
strength  built  into  Hank  Tie 
Wires. 

You  will  like  the  way  they 
are  packaged.  Not  loose,  but  in 
clean,  easily-handled  bags  weighing  25  pounds  each. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Write  for  samples. 

Subiidiary  of 
Corporation 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  EXPANDED  METAL 
COMPANIES 
Steelcrete  Buildhig,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses: 
Boston     Cleveland    Chicagro    New  York  Philadelpli 
Pittsburgh         Buffalo  Detroit 
Export  Office:  152  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


A  Complete 
Line  for 


Lathers  and 
Plasterers 
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Science  To  Work  on  Bridge  Floor 

Hudson  River  Bridge  Floor  to  Be  Made  Skid  Free  by  Brooming  Fresh 
Concrete 


Stretching  across  the  Hudson  River,  from  mam- 
moth pillars  of  steel  and  concrete,  the  world's  long- 
est suspension  bridge  is  nearing  completion.  Con- 
tracts were  recently  awarded  for  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  remaining  work,  the  placement  of  con- 
crete pavement  on  the  bridge  floor.  The  bridge 
connects  New  York  City  with  New  Jersey. 

The  roadbuilders  charged  with  placing  the  pave- 
ment will  use,  in  accordance  with  contract  demands, 
scientific  methods  that  will  assure  bumpless  motor- 
ing, freedom  from  skidding,  low  maintenance  and  a 
durable  bridge  floor. 

Although  the  surface  of  ordinary  concrete  pave- 
ment is  regarded  as  being  practically  skid-proof, 
complete  safety  from  skidding  on  the  Hudson  River 
bridge  will  be  assured,  for  a  broom  will  be  drawn 
transversely  across  the  newly  laid  concrete.  The 
slightly  roughened  surface  will  give  excellent  trac- 
tion for  high-speed  traffic,  but  will  not  alter  riding 
smoothness. 

Nowadays  concrete  makers  can  determine  how- 
strong  they  wish  the  concrete  to  be,  and  then  de- 
sign a  mixture  that  will  closely  tally.  The  concrete 
for  this  bridge  floor  is  to  have  a  strength  at  28  days 
of  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  builders  will  use  the  water-cement  ratio  prin- 
ciple of  concrete  making  which  was  recently  dis- 
covered. This  principle  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  water  used  in  mixing  the  concrete 
very  largely  determines  its  strength.    By  controll- 


ing the  amount  of  water  used,  and  considering  the 
consistency  of  the  concrete  mixture  in  regard  to  its 
placement,  the  strength  of  the  concrete  can  be  quite 
accurately  predetermined.  In  the  case  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Bridge  the  required  strength  will  be  ob- 
tained by  using  five  and  three-fourths  gallons  of 
water  for  each  sack  of  cement.  The  scientific  pro- 
cedure will  go  even  further  with  the  water  content 
of  the  sand  taken  into  consideration. 

Because  of  the  stiffness  of  this  concrete  mixture, 
particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  its  placement 
on  the  bridge  floor,  so  that  all  nooks  and  crannies 
will  be  filled.  Novel  mechanical  methods  will  be 
used  which  will  take  the  place  of  tamping,  made  im- 
practical by  the  net-work  of  steel  reinforcing. 

The  bridge  floor  will  consist  of  4,780  feet  of  pave- 
ment laid  in  two  strips,  each  28  feet  nine  inches 
wide.  Later,  when  traffic  warrants,  the  30-foot  cen- 
ter section  of  the  bridge  will  be  paved,  giving  a 
total  of  eight  traffic  lanes.  Fourteen  thousand 
square  yards  of  concrete  will  go  into  bridge  side- 
walks. Altogether  some  1,000,000  pounds  of  steel 
will  be  used  for  reinforcing. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  New  Jersey  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  amazing  concrete  approach  to  the 
bridge — an  approach  of  three  decks  and  a  ooO-foot 
wide  traffic  distributing  plaza. 

E.  E.  DUFFY, 
Portland  Cement  Association. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 


addresses  of  the  newly 

elected  officers." 

Followiag  is  a  list 

of  officers  elected  by  the  Local 

No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last 

Ijocal  City 

President 

Fin.  Sec. 

Rec.  Sec. 

74  Chicago,  III. 

J.  Becker 

E.  Menard 

F.  A.  Wilke,  Jr. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. 

T.  E.  Waltz 

H.  A.  Weisenhaus 

G.  Van  Haltren 

108  Wilmington,  Del. 

J.  C.  Green 

N.  Breslin 

W.  Haack 

123  Brockton,  Mass. 

W.  Bolinder 

J.  Carr 

315  Montreal,  Que. 

E.  Sabourin 

F.  J.  Horan 

G.  O'Connor 

332  Victoria,  B.  C. 

L.  McKay 

J.  B.  White 

383  Flint,  Mich. 

N.  Gibson 

A.  G.  Bigelow 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

O.  F.  Brosz 

T.  A.  Danzek 

4  23  Ottawa,  Ont. 

A.  Clairmont 

E.  W.  Desjardins 

Central  N.  Y.  D.  C. 

J.  Conway 

H.  Warren 

Western  N.  Y.  D.  C. 

C.  Ross 

R.  B.  Hall 

Bus.  Agt. 
fT.  Priestly 
^  F.  Wayman 
[E.  McMahon 
H.  A.  Weisenhaus 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


Local 

Year 

Amount 

1 

1931  Part 

payment .  .  $  1.00 

2 

  1.50 

38 

1931   

  6.00 

42 

1931  ... 

  1.50 

46 

  1.50 

74 

  1.50 

74 

  1.50 

100 

1930  .... 

  6.00 

1»0 

1931  .... 

CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 


Local 

Year 

Amount 

126 

19 

51   

  1.50 

138 

19 

iO   

  7.50 

144 

19 

30   

  1.50 

145 

19 

?0   

  1.50 

172 

1930   

  1.50 

180 

1930   

  1.50 

228 

19 

51   

  3.00 

238 

19 

51   

  1.50 

244 

19 

50   

  36.00 

'Local  Year  Amount 

244  1931    25.50 

296  1931    1.50 

301  1930    1.50 

398  1930    1.50 

398  1931    1.50 

406  1931    1.50 

440  1930    1.50 

440  1931    1.50 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  April,  1931 — 1930  assmt  $16,281.11 

Less  assessment  for  S.  Malkin,  25441,  paid  by  Local  72  and 
published  as  1930  assm.t  in  January,  1931,  issue  of 
The  Lather    1.50 


$16,279.61 

Add  1930  assessments  collected  in  May   64.50 


Cash  on  hand,  May  29,  1931 — 1930  assmt   $16,344.11 

Cash  on  hand,  April  30,  1930 — 1931  assmt  $  7.50 

Add  assessment  for  S.  Malkin,  25441,  as  explained  above.  .  .  1.50 

$  9.00 

Add  1931  assessments  collected  in  May   50.50 

Cash  on  hand.  May  29,  1931 — 1931  assmt   59.50 


Total  in  Fund,  May  29,  1931   $16,403.61 


May 

Local 

Amount 

434 

Apr.  report  ...  $ 

2.70 

180 

May  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

446 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

148 

May  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

162 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

61.70 

62 

May  report  .  .  . 

12.65 

144 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

10.90 

38 

Apr.  tax   

6.30 

394 

B.  T  

1.50 

32 

May  report  .  .  . 

43.40 

21 

Supp  

1.00 

478 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

203 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

224 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

45.90 

435 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

'9.00 

74 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

12.90 

140 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

57.90 

5 

19 

May  report   .  .  . 

13.50 

5 

438 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

6 

131 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

6 

9 

May  report  .  .  . 

81.90 

6 

419 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

3.00 

6 

353 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

54.25 

6 

244 

On  acct  

138.50 

6 

446 

Apr.  tax  (add'l) ; 

etc  

3.05 

6 

474 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

10.00 

7 

23 

May  report  .  .  . 

12.70 

7 

211 

B.  T  

10.90 

7 

422 

Supp  

3.75 

7 

57 

May  report  .  .  . 

9.15 

7 

313 

May  report  .  .  . 

.40 

7 

217 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

7 

116 

May  report  .  .  . 

28.00 

7 

209 

May  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

7 

319 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

6.85 

7 

252 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

8.20 

7 

4 

May  report  .  .  . 

25.20 

7 

364 

Apr.  report  (cr.) 

8 

406 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

9.60 

8 

111 

May  report   .  .  . 

14.40 

MAY  RECEIPTS 


May 

Loca 

1 

Amount 

8 

228 

3.00 

8 

121 

May 

report  .  . . 

15.65 

8 

86 

May 

report  . . . 

2.70 

8 

328 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

8.20 

8 

212 

May 

report  . .  . 

9.00 

8 

359 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

26.70 

8 

429 

May 

report  .  .  . 

18.00 

8 

168 

May 

report  . . . 

7.20 

11 

378 

May 

report  . . . 

7.20 

11 

413 

May 

report   . . . 

14.40 

11 

36 

May 

report  .  .  . 

13.50 

11 

21 

May 

report  . .  . 

9.90 

11 

161 

Apr. 

report  .  . . 

7.20 

11 

158 

May 

report  . .  . 

6.30 

11 

258 

May 

report  . .  . 

6  30 

11 

326 

May 

report  . . . 

5.40 

11 

123 

May 

report  . .  . 

8.10 

11 

171 

Supp 

1.00 

11 

398 

May 

report  . . . 

3.9  6 

11 

79 

May 

report  . .  . 

28.10 

11 

81 

May 

report  .  .  . 

25.20 

11 

244 

300.00 

11 

113 

May  report  (cr.) 

11 

48 

May 

report   . . . 

7.20 

11 

455 

May 

report  . . . 

15.40 

11 

109 

May 

report  . .  . 

51.00 

11 

104 

Apr. 

report  . .  . 

76.50 

11 

142 

Apr. 

report  . .  . 

22.50 

11 

53 

May 

report  . .  . 

151.90 

12 

213 

Apr. 

report  . .  . 

4.50 

12 

442 

Apr. 

report  .  .  . 

4.50 

12 

15 

May 

report  . .  . 

6.30 

12 

395 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

8.10 

12 

52 

May 

report  . .  . 

6.00 

12 

87 

May 

report   .  .  . 

27.90 

12 

125 

May 

report  . .  . 

16.90 

12 

154 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

4.50 

12 

434 

May 

report  . .  . 

1.50 

12 

1 

May 

report  . .  . 

24.60 

12 

54 

May 

report   .  .  . 

48.60 

12 

115 

Apr.  report  (cr. ) 

May 

Local 

Amount 

12 

440 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

17.30 

12 

439 

May 

report  (cr.) 

13 

357 

Apr. 

report  .  .  . 

8.10 

13 

80 

Apr. 

report  .  . . 

6.30 

13 

345 

May 

report  . . . 

21.40 

13 

20 

May 

report  (cr. ) 

13 

12 

May 

report  . .  . 

13.50 

13 

281 

May 

report  . .  . 

5.40 

13 

84 

May 

report  . .  . 

5.40 

13 

103 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

12.60 

13 

379 

May 

report  . . . 

30.80 

13 

211 

May 

report  . . . 

4.50 

13 

222 

May 

report  . . . 

5.40 

13 

166 

May 

report  . . . 

21.60 

13 

46 

Apr. 

&  May 

reports   

3,302.70 

13 

207 

Apr. 

report  .  . . 

20.70 

13 

47 

May 

report  . . . 

147.90 

13 

33 

May 

report  .  .  . 

96.30 

13 

263 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

36.15 

13 

93 

May 

report  . . . 

20.70 

13 

74 

B.  T  

3.60 

13 

360 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

4.50 

13 

27 

May 

report  . .  . 

61.50 

13 

276 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

9.00 

13 

205 

Apr. 

report  . .  . 

9.25 

14 

165 

May 

report  . .  . 

9.00 

14 

295 

May 

report  .  .  . 

14.80 

14 

78 

May 

report  . .  . 

33.40 

14 

213 

Apr.  tax  (add'l.) 

.90 

14 

53 

Enro 

11;   supp. .  . 

8.80 

14 

232 

May 

report  . . . 

18.50 

14 

386 

May 

report  . . . 

23.70 

15 

102 

Apr. 

report  .  . . 

231.80 

15 

307 

Bal. 

in  treasury 

6.28 

15 

296 

May 

report  .  .  . 

61.50 

15 

279 

May 

report  .  .  . 

7.20 

15 

254 

May 

report   .  .  . 

5.65 

15 

70 

May 

report  . .  . 

6.30 

15 

423 

May 

report  . .  . 

10.00 

15 

436 

May 

report  .  .  . 

4.50 

38 
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Ma> 

Local 

A  m  0  u  n  t 

15 

8 

Mav 

report  . . . 

19.60 

15 

228 

May 

report  . . . 

1.00 

15 

30 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

32.80 

15 

141 

Apr. -May  report 

16.85 

15 

28 

Apr. 

report  .  . . 

8.15 

15 

299 

Mav 

report   . . . 

7.05 

15 

250 

Mav 

report   . . . 

23.85 

15 

315 

May 

report   . . . 

72.00 

15 

147 

May 

report   . . . 

11.20 

18 

382 

May 

report   . . . 

7.20 

18 

210 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

4.50 

18 

244 

On  acct  

200.00 

18 

475 

Bal. 

in  treas.  . 

4.05 

18 

192 

May 

report  (cr.) 

18 

340 

Mav 

report   . . . 

S.55 

18 

181 

May 

report   . . . 

15.30 

18 

275 

May 

report  . . . 

9.00 

18 

106 

Mav 

report  . . . 

35.10 

18 

25 

May 

report  . . . 

14.40 

18 

68 

May 

report  . . . 

40.50 

18 

260 

May 

report  . . . 

32.30 

18 

380 

May 

report  . . . 

6.30 

18 

161 

Mav 

report  . . . 

6.30 

18 

392 

Mav 

report   . .  . 

9.90 

18 

208 

May 

report  . . . 

2.65 

18 

31 

May 

report   . . . 

16.60 

18 

479 

May 

report  . . . 

13.45 

18 

278 

May 

report   . . . 

46.25 

18 

190 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

127.00 

18 

311 

Apr. 

report  . . . 

14.65 

18 

64 

May 

report  . . . 

.60 

18 

11 

May 

report  . . . 

6.30 

18 

151 

Apr. 

report  .  . . 

34.70 

18 

May 

report  .  . . 

5.20 

18 

138 

Jan. 

report   . . . 

5.50 

18 

344 

May 

report  . . . 

9.90 

18 

388 

May  report  (cr. ) 

18 

185 

May 

report  . . . 

29.00 

19- 

62 

May  tax  (add'l) ; 

supp  

1.2  5 

398 

B.  T.  &  reinst; 

etc  

51. 1  0 

19 

172 

May 

report  . . . 

35.90 

19 

107 

May 

report  . . . 

18.90 

19 

71 

May 

report   .  .  . 

32.50 

19 

394 

May 

report  . .  . 

13.55 

19 

346 

May 

report   .  .  . 

18.70 

19 

73 

May 

report  . .  . 

19 

238 

May 

report   . .  . 

12^90 

20 

282 

May 

report   . .  . 

12.70 

20 

309 

May 

report  .  .  . 

9.00 

20 

May 

report  . .  . 

6.90 

May 

Loca 

Amount 

20 

298 

May  report   .  .  . 

9.90 

20 

24 

May  report  .  .  . 

35.10 

20 

100 

May  report  .  .  . 

195.90 

20 

292 

May  report  .  .  . 

7.85 

20 

215 

May  report  .  .  . 

26.55 

20 

108 

May  report   .  .  . 

15.30 

20 

40 

Enroll;  supp; 

etc  

6.40 

20 

42 

May  report  .  .  . 

155.50 

21 

424 

May  report   .  .  . 

7.20 

21 

55 

May  report  .  .  . 

12.60 

21 

82 

May  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

21 

228 

May  tax  (add'l) 

3.60 

21 

464 

May  report  .  .  . 

6.40 

21 

301 

May  report  .  .  . 

50.10 

21 

4  36 

Bal.  in  treasury 

4  9.46 

2  2 

2  9 

May  report  .  .  . 

46  00 

22 

460 

May  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

22 

234 

May  report  (cr.) 

22 

126 

Apr.  &  May  tax  * 

etc   

3.60 

0  9 

8  8 

Apr,  report  .  .  . 

50  60 

22 

353 

1.25 

22 

24 

Supp  

1.00 

100 

May  tax  (add'l)  j 

^-  ^  

22 

305 

1.00 

25 

305 

May  report  .  .  . 

8.25 

25 

40 

May  report  (cr. ) 

25 

302 

May  report   .  .  . 

8.10 

25 

449 

Apr. -May  reports 

10.80 

25 

300 

May  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

25 

230 

May  report  (cr. ) 

25 

105 

May  report  .  .  . 

20.70 

25 

262 

May  report  .  .  . 

9.00 

25 

49 

May  report  .  .  . 

8.10 

25 

171 

May  report  .  .  . 

16.20 

25 

67 

May  report  .  .  . 

36.40 

25 

120 

May  report  .  .  . 

23.15 

25 

72 

May  report  .  .  . 

200.40 

25 

203 

May  report  .  .  . 

2.70 

25 

228 

May  tax  (add'l) . 

.90 

25 

161 

B.  T  

1.10 

25 

134 

May  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

25 

143 

May  report  .  .  . 

32.80 

25 

97 

May  report  .  .  . 

90.10 

25 

76 

May  report   .  .  . 

2.55 

26 

374 

Apr.  report  .  .  . 

13.70 

26 

243 

May  report  .  .  . 

7.05 

26 

96 

May  report  .  .  . 

19.80 

26 

176 

May  report  .  .  . 

14.40 

26 

5 

May  report  .  .  . 

107.10 

May 

Loca 

Amount 

26 

65 

May  report  .  .  . 

126.50 

26  • 

75 

May  report  .  .  . 

45.00 

27 

155 

May  report  .  .  . 

17.10 

27 

440 

May  report  .  .  . 

3.70 

27 

114 

May  report   .  .  . 

3.60 

27 

122 

May  report  .  .  . 

23.40 

27 

10 

May  report 

40.20 

27 

422 

May  report  .  .  . 

15.30 

27 

406 

May  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

27 

3  4 

May  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

27 

76 

Apr. -May  tax 

27 

202 

(add'l)   

May  report  .  .  . 

1.80 
8.10 

27 

66 

May  report  .  .  . 

33.90 

27 

99 

May  report  .  .  . 

27.65 

27 

246 

May  report   .  .  . 

9.00 

28 

414 

May  report  .  .  . 

4.50 

28 

350 

May  report  .  .  . 

6.30 

28 

63 

May  report  .  .  . 

2.00 

28 

332 

May  report  .  .  . 

10.80 

28 

381 

B.  T  

1.80 

28 

180 

Bal.  in  treasury 

22.97 

28 

173 

May  report  .  .  . 

28.90 

29 

268 

May  report  .  .  . 

13.50 

29 

43 

May  report  .  .  . 

9.90 

29 

110 

May  report  (cr.) 

29 

154 

May  report  .  .  . 

5.40 

29 

144 

May  report  .  .  . 

15.00 

29 

238 

May  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

29 

38 

Apr.  tax  (add'l) 

.50 

29 

162 

May  report  .  .  . 

66.00 

29 

90 

May  report  .  .  . 

7.30 

29 

145 

May  report  .  .  . 

20.80 

29 

2 

May  report  .  .  . 

265.95 

29 

Interest   

8.38 

29 

Ads  &  subscrip- 

tions to  The 

517.75 

29 

Transfer  indt. 

for  May  

637.00 

29 

74 

Held  in  escrow 

in     case  of 

Geo.  T.  Moore 

vs.  Local  74. 

75.00 

29 

244 

300.00 

2  9  Transferred  from 
Bldg.  Fund — -part 
payment  of  loan 
of  $5,000.00  from 
Gen.  Fund  made 
in  Sept.,   1925    1,500.00 


TOTAL  $12,529.35 


MAY 


May 

4  E.  W.  Davis  &  Son,  premium  on  bonds.  .  .$  577.67 

5  International  Labor  News  Service,  April 

news  service    10.00 

5    The  Distillata  Co.,  ice  and  water  service.  .  5.15 
5    Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  April  tele- 
grams   23.94 

5    May  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   165.00 

5    May  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   123.75 

5    May  rent    225.00 

15    Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  April  ser- 
vice   3.15 

15  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  service.  .  4.45 
15    American  Construction    Council,  1931-32 

dues    100.00 

20  The  Marford  EHrect  Mail  Co.,  office  supp.  28.50 
20    Riehl    Printing    Co.,    May    Lather,  cuts, 

office  and  local  supplies   1,135.30 

20    Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    30.50 

22    Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp   3.74 

25    National    Advertising   Co.,   mailing  May 

Lather    113.29 


May 

27     Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  one  typewriter  (less 

trade-in)    64.50 

29    The  Acme  Stamp  Co.,  local  supplies   15.00 

2  9    Standard  Trust  Bank,  convention  assmts. 

out  of  credit   7.50 

29    Miscellaneous  office  expense   3.85 

29    T.  K.  Products  Co,  office  supp   2.75 

29    Postage    50.62 

29    Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supplies....  6.80 

Death  claims  for  May: 

Local    97,  Wm.  Macklem,  12835    500.00 

Local    74,  Wm.  Vanderleest,  7308   500.00 

Local     46,  E.  M.  Dunne,  27416    200.00 

Local    46,  L.  R.  Kemery,  18817    200.00 

Local     46,  Edw.  Fogarty,  19620   500.00 

Local  158,  Geo.  W.  Dean,  4311    500.00 

Local  244,  Alfeo  Guerino,   33670    50.00 

Local  308,  John  Wm.  Hyland,  23272..  200.00 

Local     32,  Chas.  J.  Coughlin,  23837..  200.00 

Local    54,  John  F.  Wilson,  11547....  100.00 

Local    27,  Jos.  C.  Woods,  29543   50.00 

Local  210,  John  R.  Riling,  25859....  175.00 

Local  103,  Wm.  F.  Duck,  16110   500.00 

Local  311,  Frank  Patten,  10555    50.00 
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May 


Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President,  sal- 
ary and  expenses   1,400.00 

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary-Treasurer, 

salary  and  expenses   800  00 

J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer,  bal.  April  &  May.  648.53 

C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer,  bal.  Apr.  &  May  649.95 


May 
29 
29 
29 
29 


E.  N.  Kelley,  organizer,  bal.  April  &  May  529.04 

E.  F.  McKnight,  organizer,  on  account..  200.00 

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  bal.  April  &  May   695.02 

Office  salaries    1,325.00 


TOTAL  $12,673.00 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  April  30,  1931   $137,524.50 

May  Receipts    12,529.35 


$150,053.85 
12,673.00 


May  Disbursements   

Cash  on  hand.  May  29,  1931  $137,380.85 


46     Jack  Frank  Link  36047 
53     Edmond  Milton  Kennedy 
36048 

53    Vernon  Alfred  Nichols  36049 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

46     Michael  Jos.  Donohue  36050 
46     John  James  Downey  36051 
46     Robt.  Harding  Euing  36052 


46    Frank  Nolan  (No.  3)  36053 
40    Arthur  Morehead  36054 
374     Claude  White  36055 


REINSTATEMENTS 

308 

J. 

Franchina  23963 

296 

J.  H.  Barnes  14812 

8 

C.  S.  Snyder  25218 

359 

L. 

A.  Crepeau  (Apr.)  29521 

301 

S.  W.  Chichester  31943 

423 

J.  A.  Clairmont  34609 

46 

R. 

J.  Regan  26250 

244 

L.  Bartell  (Feb.)  5801 

74 

Frank  M.  Huntington  (Apr.) 

295 

M. 

J.  Broderick  35979 

244 

W.  Bloom  (Feb.)  26655 

2156 

161 

E. 

W.  Baldwin  18143 

244 

F.  Calabro  (Feb.)  34  563 

122 

K.  W.  Emery  31746 

398 

0. 

M.  Johnson  9  652 

244 

E.  A.  Johnson   (Feb.)  6207 

76 

E.  W.  Smith  19593 

172 

R. 

Boyd  22851 

244 

J.  Micalizzi  (Feb.)  34578 

406 

C.  A.  Lonberg  17640 

100 

J. 

J.  Drexler  32  985 

244 

R.  Montaperto  (Feb.)  23390  ■ 

1 

A.  D.  Leaman  33073 

SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON  PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


180 

H. 

L.  DeWitt  32746 

73 

C. 

J.  Brockman  (Apr.)  34619 

67 

J. 

R.  Skinner  3566  7 

395 

W. 

L.  Morrison  15508 

73 

T. 

L.  Pfaffenback  (Apr.) 

72 

A. 

Roy  (Apr.)  32761 

357 

J. 

A.  Yeates  34611 

25728 

155 

P. 

Fletcher  21373 

263 

E. 

W.  Holler  man  23094 

73 

H. 

A.  Berg  (Apr.)  34256 

155 

W 

A.  Schwartz  18088 

263 

B. 

E.  Watkins  30411 

73 

A. 

P.  Fischer  26  35  3 

155 

0. 

M.  Polly  10189 

102 

P. 

Averso  (Mar.)  33755 

24 

W 

J.  Carpenter  33826 

173 

L. 

Kurtz  22431 

102 

H. 

R.  Harmon  (Mar.)  15850 

292 

E. 

C.  Bostic  (Mar.)  19056 

2 

A. 

Walz  (Apr.)  20152 

102 

F. 

C.  Poston   (Mar.)  24300 

42 

C. 

W.  Souder  (Apr.)  31620 

2 

J. 

F.  Stewart  (Apr.)  24502 

102 

J. 

W.  Munsell  (Mar.)  33632 

88 

R. 

L.  Buck  (Mar.)  8840 

2 

B. 

Sawyer   (Apr.)  10743 

190 

D. 

T.  Young  (Apr.)  29540 

88 

A. 

J.  McKernon  (Apr.)  12987 

2 

F. 

Lang   (Apr.)  18047 

190 

F. 

J.  Campbell  (Apr.)  34919 

234 

R. 

P.  Norton  25974 

2 

W 

Landrum  (Apr.)  27594 

68 

J. 

J.  Murphy  28935 

105 

A. 

P.  Dumas  31473 

2 

W 

L.  Harwell  (Apr.)  5105 

68 

W 

E.  Kerschner  23292 

171 

C. 

B.  Baker  24570 

2 

A. 

J.  Becks  (Apr.)  23311 

172 

E. 

E.  Van  Horn  (Apr.)  12799 

171 

L. 

Cavallo  26677 

L. 

Becks  (Apr.)  134  80 

411 

C. 

W.  Hertzog  (Mar.)  28853 

171 

H. 

G.  Cosgrove  28349 

2 

C. 

R.  Miltner  (Apr.)  15569 

109  B.  W.  Howell  (Apr.  Ren.) 
33237 

46  E.  P.  Green  (Mar.)  22198 

46  V.  A.  Gaffney  (Apr.)  35942 

46  E.  Howe  (Apr.)  35685 

46  J.  P.  McCann  (Apr.)  22249 

263  H.  E.  Hollerman  (Apr.)  23095 

244  G.  Atanasio  (Mar.)  26066 

244  I.  Matisky   (Apr.  '30)  34926 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

244     I.  Matisky  (Ren. -Apr.  '31) 
34926 

244     J.  Hoi¥man  (Apr.)  32707 

33    J.  H.  Weber  (Ren.)  35358 
260     J.  J.  Smith  10465 
172    J.  S.  Theiss  (Apr.)  30779 
100     E.  Clements  (Ren.-Apr.) 
10880 


100  A.  J.  Roberts  (Apr.)  9783 

107  H.  S.   Winkley  11680 

42  S.  Beever  (Apr.)  30667 

42  J.  J.  Beard  (Apr.)  25417 

88  T.  Trankle  (Apr.)  24697 

107  Dave  Ball,  Jr.   (Apr.)  21285 

162  M.  Pastonio   (Ren.  Apr.) 
29370 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 


180  F.  W.  Benjamin  (Apr.)  34600 

109  H.  E.  Rud,ge  24893 

102  J.  F.  Bontempo  (Apr.)  28120 

244  N.  L.  Steinman  32841 

244  P.  Cosenzo  (Apr.)  27896 


244    N.  Wasserman  (Apr.)  32912 
244     F.  M.  George  (Apr.)  34805 
244     M.  F.  Kelly  (Apr.)  2920 
244     H.  W.  Rosenkrantz  (Apr.) 
34437 


244  C.  J.  Weiland  (Apr.)  23862 

244  Louis  Wolpin  (Apr.)  12482 

100  J.  M.  Vacirca  32352 

55  P.  M.  Hamilton  32954 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  CANCELLED 

411     C.  W.  Hertzog  28853 
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RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

244    Sam.  Lynn  (Feb.)  12522  24    H.  A.  Hartsel  (Jan.)  279  65    J.  M.  Bedbury  (Apr.)  21( 

100    A.  Reymondi  (Apr.)   31928  1    A.  D.  Leaman  33073 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

19    J.  P.  Berry  1829  244    Sam.  Lynn  (Apr.)   12522  107    H.  S.  Winkley  11680 

53    H.  T.  Beisecker  (Apr.)  11793         173    E.  S.  Everson  (Apr.)  9716 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

224    B.  E.  Stallones  (Apr.)  20932 


278     E.  L.  Anderson  32933,  $100.00 
244     J.  A.  Qulnn  13806,  $25.00 
205    J.  F.  Holloway  35618,  $5.00 
205    Wilmer  Meredith  11739, 
$5.00 

224     E.  Butcher  34097,  $100.00 
224    T.  C.  Stallones  33291,  $100.00 
224    R.  V.  Jameson  25703,  $100.00 
224     Wm.  Heffley  34497,  $100.00 
224     L  E.  Cocran  30109,  $100.00 
224     R..  A.  Bllyeu  35425,  $100.00 
224    R.  W.  Burlingame  26427, 
$100.00 

224    O.  T.  Nightingale  33846, 
$100.00 

224     C.  W.  Biggert  32986,  $100.00 
67    Jos.  Weisman  28406,  $13.20 
67     Sam.  Smulewitz  12439,  $13.20 
67    Jos.  Warshawsky  12474, 
$13.20 

67  Wm.  Kaplone  12451,  $18.20 
414  D.  W.  Larson  31485,  $50.00 
414  John  Quibell  34814,  $100.00 
197    L.  L.  Dailey  31593,  $50.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

173     Mike  Accordina  8100,  $50.00 
36    J.  R.  Sheppard  19653  (add'l) 
$100.00 

36    J.  S.  Suter  1800  (add'l), 
$100.00 

36    J.  L.  Betts  17979  (add'l) 
$100.00 

36    W.  H.  Suter  1799  (add'l) 

$100.00 
36    J.  Suter  10787  (add'l), 

$100.00 

105    Ward  Baker  26196,  $50.00 
105    Frank  Lee  18237,  $100.00 
105    Cleo  Loop  19677,  $50.00 
105     Geo.  Naab  31946,  $50.00 
105     B.  Van  Valkenburg  19756, 
$50.00 

105  Cliff  Vanderhoff  24092,  $50.00 
105     Jack  Whitman  32868,  $50.00 

88     T.  K.  Smith  28580,  $50.00 
228    W.  C.  Whitehead  31826, 
$100.00 

190  L.  W.  Oman  28371,  $25.00 
190  E.  W.  Hayne  32570,  $25.00 
100    H.  W.  Knapp  14805,  $25.00 


100    Aaron  Hofstra  8567,  $50.00 
100     E.  J.  Hopkins  21248,  $25.00 
100    B.  F.  Kaiser  31740,  $50.00 
100    R.  H.  Chamberlain  7709, 
$50.00 

100  D.  G.  Ritacco  28173,  $25.00 
208    J.  T.  Doval  10967,  $100.00 

74     F.  E.  Dahl  33656,  $10.00 
173    M.  Accordino  8100,  $25.00 
379    L.  G.  Cottrell  18431  (add'l) 
$100.00 

379    E.  C.  Weston  29757  (add'l), 
$100.00 

379     C.  N.  Hoaglin  30547  (add'l), 
$100.00 

379    B.  F.  Lanctot  19777  (add'l), 
$100.00 

379     R.  E.  Howard  35420  (add'l), 
$100.00 

379    A.  D.  Connor  31840  (add'l), 
$100.00 

42  W.  L.  Haworth  21486,  $50.00 
42     W.  L.  Haworth  21486,  $5.00 


Local  Age 
122    Leslie  W.  Overhause 

(Apr.)    21 

47    Albert  Kenneth  Ott  (Apr.)  16 


APPRENTICES 

Local  Age 
47    Herbert  John  Hays  (Apr.)  17 


102 


Chas.  Edward  Burnley 
(Apr.) 


20 


Local  Age 
100    John  Peter  McCoy  (Apr.).  20 
33    Michael  McNulty   20 


SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 


140  E.  H.  Wilkie  (Mar.)   7944  224 

140  R.  M.  Stoughton  (Mar.)   9640  224 

411  H.  R.  Hawkins  (Mar.)   35973  224 

224  R.  A.  Bilyeu  35425 


O.  T.  Nightingale  33846 
R.  W.  Burlingame  26427 
E.  Butcher  34097 


224  T.  C.  Stallones  33291 

224  R.  V.  Jameson  25703 

172  J.  S.  Mason  (Mar.)  30354 

197  L.  L.  Dailey  (Mar.)  35193 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

436    Janseville,  Wis. 


DISBANDED  LOCAL 

180    Lansing,  Mich. 


From  To 

2     Guy  Brower  17521    24 

5    Abe  Gebhart  8737    386 

5    Walter  Miller   8423    422 

5    Glen  Mentzer  7778  422 

7  Earnest   Anthony   22915.. 234 

7     H.  L.  Welch  26676    228 

10     E.   Duhaine  17029    422 

10     R.  Replogle  15306    47 

10     Mike  Lentz  9871    225 

10    J.  C.  Wallace  17198   422 

18    C.  Fickenger  14745    5 

22     C.  M.  Floyd  22422    34 

22     R.  W.  Dunn   21952   34 

24     Walter  Zenz  32948   422 

24     L.  P.  Hartsel  19726   24 

24  G.  W.  Patton  7692    151 

25  L.   H.   Stone  13446    215 

26  E.  R.  Curry  32934   154 

27  n.  C.  Little  32118  313 

2  7     Joe  Raver   8842    313 


TRANSFERS 


From  To 

28     Chas.   Smith  1054   47 

28     James  Jensen   17627    215 

28    Jay  Brothers  16354    263 

28  B.  R.  Louden  24104    263 

29  J.   Fitzpatrick   3430    53 

31  H.  Debigare  30664    79 

32  Wm.  J.  Pfeiffer  2418.8  166 

32  R.  R.  Shepler  31959    166 

33  C.  C.  Blandell  29005    298 

33  L.  D.   Sheasley  19886....  298 

33     E.  C.  Shannon  33536    260 

33     C.  H.  Lewis  6987  263 

40     D.   C.   Plake   30174   36 

42     R.  Bonelly  3870   215 

42     N.  Donnelly  33439    394 

42  T.  R.  Donnelly  35473.... 394 

42     A.  N.  Hall  30424    394 

42     J.  H.  Hall  30423    394 

42    G.  W.  Flanders  23919    394 

42     A.  Flanders  23489    394 


From  To 

42  A.  Bellefountaine  6267...  46 

42  F.   Bellefountaine  9081.  .  .  46 

46     J.  Donnelly  6226    24 

46     S.  Van  Perrine  23724   125 

49     J.  E.  Ready  19083   68 

49    L.  A.  Reed  11726    68 

52  F.  H.  Cooligan  29329   151 

53  J.  Macauley  16137   53 

53  C.  E.  Cole  30715    53 

54  A.  B.  Hague  28625    414 

54     H.  M.  Cams  8999   65 

54    G.  Mentzer  7778   5 

54  Wm.  E.  Berringer  12341..  93 

54    A.  C.  Hoggan  23524    104 

54  C.  C.  Weiser  27286    282 

55  W.  L.  Hatfield   29697    234 

62  R.   E.   Mosgrove   9659....  62 

63  P.  Nicholas   8389    33 

65     P.  Simmons  35078   435 

65     L.  Berry  14267    88 
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From  To 

65    John  Pelat  16843    88 

65     G.  E.  Miller  17572    88 

65     G.  J.  DeRungs   16636    88 

65     Chas.  Gray  31691   268 

65     Wm.  Lossius  33486    268 

65     Byron  Gill  13428    42 

65  H.  V.  Johnson   30052.... 411 

65     O.  C.  Cornell  30539   434 

65     Harold  Cody  18756    434 

68     Clem  Brown  10325   68 

68     H.  W.  Harrah  29015    68 

68  R.  G.  Bickhard  32032....  68 

68  Wm.  M.  Matthews  2346..  48 

68     H.  R.  Herzig  32653    48 

71     Earl  Wolf   18787    215 

71  James   E.   Pitz   33548....  9 

72  Geo.   G.   Wight  31508    215 

72  Chas.  H.  Sweeney  25603..  215 

72    J.  R.  Mercer  31505    215 

72     G.  J.  Gebhart  20347    215 

72     A.  W.  Fraser  20842    215 

72     Wm.  C.  Frye  34124    215 

72     J.  M.  Carey  5618  215 

72  E.  E.  Hockman  25442....  31 

72    H.  S.  Falconer  8319   25 

72  J.  P.  Claffey  701   40 

73  M.  E.  Dowen  26437    27 

73     Geo.  Stroup  17529    27 

73     R.  Walker  8364    9 

73  C.  C.  Seats  23228    9 

74  G.  T.  Beatley  19743    344 

74     F.  L.  Brown  19744    344 

74    L.  Mansell  11623    100 

74     M.  E.  Dowen  26437    73 

74     L.  S.  Dean  4604    9 

74  K.   A.   Swift   29910    121 

75  Walter  Collins  13419   9 

75  L.  A.  Sisselberger  28579..  9 

76  O.  D.  Goodall  32744    120 

78     Ernest  Jensen  16433  215 

78     Chas.  Graff  23031    215 

81  Odis  Killingbeck  33125... 252 

88     E.   Connolly   26856   42 

88     Alex  Watson  15138   42 

88  A.  G.  Bellefountaine  6284.  46 

88     Chas.  H.  Cook  8545    212 

88     R.  J.  Rowse  19769    42 

100     H.  Leibrock  17229    46 

100    John  Leibrock  17228   46 

100  Robert  Leibrock  24137...  46 

100  Fred  J.  Leibrock  14802..  46 

100  A.  A.  Vabedonceour 

29522   162 

102     Joe  Mullin   6650   162 

102     Chas.  Smalley  13877    162 

102     Harry  Nolan   33101  162 

102     A.  H.  Reed  34853    46 

102     Chas.  Leedy  28863   46 

102     J.  A.  Martin  18313  151 

102     Sam  Piatt  31701  106 

102     Wm.  Lambie  32062    46 

102     Geo.  Hopkins  20992    46 

102    Herman  Okun  30093   67 

102     Henry  Happeny  31885   67 

102  Anthony  Braddell  26117.  .143 

102     W.  C.  Dobbins  1353   46 

104    A.  C.  Gauthier  15906   93 

104    O.  Aanes  25503    258 

104     A.  €.  Hoggan  23524    54 

104     J.  A.  Vann  13262    282 

104    iSandy  Smith  16131  282 

104     Ray  Moore   7587  282 

104     R.   Mitchell   31521    282 

104  W.  H.  Gauthier  13884....  144 

115  M.  E.  Hanson  29280    158 

116  J.  McHenry  33822    143 

120    John  Thoman  23271   52 

120    E.  H.  Farmer  25437    386 

120  Bert  R.  Louden  24104  ...  .  28 

120     John  Barnoff  30016   57 

122  H.  R.  Cushman  17202....  144 


122    W.  H.  G.  Baumann  27815.144 


From  To 

122  F.  A.  Lindstrom  23193...  190 

132     Grant  Graham  28725    27 

135  M.  A.  Stockwell  12693... 100 

136  K.  G.  Bales  33735    113 

138     Geo.  Patnude  3729   104 

140  E.   C.  Willman   20562.... 140 

140  Bert  Van  Voast  14345....  140 

140     M.  L.  Lynch   35529    42 

140     W.  H.  Hignight  27664   42 

140     D.   C.  Willman  20796   435 

140  J.  C.  Cunningham  23239.-435 

144     J.  J.  Scanlan  9856    144 

144  W.  H.  Baumann  28715... 144 

144     H.  R.  Cushman  17202   144 

144     W.  L.  Frey  10298    144 

151     H.   Cramer   33641   386 

151     Geo.  Gallivan  29962    386 

151    A.  Heistand  30659    386 

151     Geo.    Larson    28389    386 

151     Wm.  J.  McCall  414  263 

151     B.  M.  Damron  30006   120 

151     W.  Barbery  16196    392 

151     H.  L.  Griffin  31695    263 

158  Martin  Hansen  29280....  115 

158  Martin  Hansen  29280....  115 

158  Hiram  Chas.  Schutzman 

25553    115 

158     L.   Jolls   16142    276 

161     C.  H.  Judah   33829    8 

161     Paul  Snyder  30767   8 

166  Ed.  F.  Vanderhoff  24091 .  .105 

168     Frank  Maier  7238    46 

180  C.  W.  Redmond  19182  422 

181  C.  A.  Routt  8371    34 

181     P.  Eckerd  34470   422 

181     Joe  Coffield  3612   5 

181     Mike  Tinley  8463   5 

181     John  Gala   27623    5 

181     Jas  McCann  35  6  95   5 

181  Leonard  Knight  35225....  5 

181     Dick  Cushing  26506   422 

181     R.  F.  Venton  38156   422 

181     C.  A.  Harmon  34776    422 

185     E.   E.    Brown   8881    113 

190     H.  R.  Shininck  29486   388 

190     L.  P.  White  34895    388 

190     J.  J.  Simimer  6327    8 

190     John  J.  Ritter  30209   8 

207  Stanley  Taylor  34488    97 

208  E.  C.  Calhoun  21432    300 

208     Wm.  Young  4145   42 

215     Earl  Wolf   18787    215 

215    A.  Boudreau  16156   78 

215  Geo.  T.  Boudreau  24803..  78 

215     Chas.  Graff  23031    78 

224     W.  I.  Noble  10020    171 

224     S.  O.  Hartzel  28144    68 

228     H.  L.  Welsh  26676    7 

228     C.  Herschel  18029    27 

230     W.  C.  Lyday  33876    140 

230     V.   Hinds   33469    230 

230     J.  A.  Lyday  16754    140 

232     E.  O.  Westlund  29489    190 

234     F.  H.  Laster  15305    326 

234  W.  H.  Summers  32438...  326 

234     C.  W.  Johnson  53789    326 

234     A.  T.  Persons  25972    419 

234  Chas.  W.  Patterson 

34537    419 

238  W.  M.  H.  Schrontz  478...  238 

244  Edwin  N.  Mollet  36039...  38 

252    C.  A.  Medean  7924    42 

252  Wm.  Killingbeck  26157...  81 

259  Earl  O.  Barker  834    73 

260  O.  J.  Bodga  10116  260 

260     Geo.  W.  May  12343    394 

260     L.  J.  Gordon   22597   88 

260     Chas.  B.  Smith  5222    42 

263     J.  A.   Lang   30634    392 

263  L.  M.  Carnahan  17743... 174 

275     E.  C.  Huehn  23761    275 

278    Frank  Adiego  27375    65 


From  To 

278    Wm.  D.  Cook  18021    65 

278    Harry  Block  31105   65 

282     C.  C.  Weiser  27286    54 

292     Ray  Dantic   30488    350 

292     B.  J.  Maloney  9383    28 

292  S.  C.  Breckenridge  15561.  71 

292     E.  J.  Houser  33659    71 

292     F.  M.  Mack  25573    215 

292     R.  Bruffey  12138  166 

292  G.  J.  Breckenridge  8991..  71 

295  M.  A.  Ference  30322   215 

296  Mose  Furness   8980    215 

296     L.  H.  Stone  13446    25 

296     Wm.  Flansbury   16359   78 

298     L.  Rodier  17359    120 

298     M.  A.  Ference  30322    295 

298     R.  M.  Florine  12408    9 

29  9  John  W.  Fitzgerald  2483.388 

301  R.  E.   Mosgrove  9759....  62 

301  E.  W.  Currie  19457   140 

302  F.  J.  Ewers  18636    208 

307  R.  Shinkle  7410   68 

308  G.  M.  Rossitto  23557    244 

308  S.  Prestigiacomo  8226....  244 

308  Gas  Prestigicomo  33553.. 244 

309  E.  W.  Shaw  28686    33 

311     R.  C.  Groves  24231    301 

315     Chas.   Mercer   35258   315 

315     Thos.  Mercer  10653    315 

315     J.  J.  Hebert  31008    479 

315     E.  G.  Cartier  30358    479 

315     W.  B.  Hurder  29451    151 

315     Lro  Murphy  34724   42.'5 

315     S.  Taylor  34488    207 

319  Geo.  A.  Johnson  14701... 422 

326     W.  W.  Laster  15307    62 

340     Homer  Worden  33381    18 

345     Wm.  Edgye  10331   143 

345  Wm.  F.  Garant  19198.... 100 

345     O.  P.  Harris  2771    74 

345  H.  R.  Newton  31736    446 

346  W.   E.  Stauff°r  35449    46 

346     Thos.  Wood  31538   46 

350  H.  G.  Hemphill  35508....  211 

350  C.  O.   Hoffman   17103....  1 

358     W.  A.  Nuttall  20481  102 

358  Paul  N.  Gates  28576    263 

359  Harold  Boyd  32586    72 

359  Thos.  S.  Schultz  5617....  72 

359     H.  Marcoux  19100   79 

378  B.  N.  Sims  22640    20 

379  C.  D.  McLennon  17340...  5 
383  C.  H.  Churcher  30296....  386 

386    James  English  5699   57 

386     John  Riley  14320   479 

386     Chas.  Dean  28906    479 

386     B.  E.  Sayer  24103    479 

386     E.    H.    Farmer   25437    392 

386     J.   G.  White   26637    46 

386  Geo.  S.  Larson  28389....  57 

392     Ray  Packer  22458    151 

392     J.  Sanders  29686    57 

392     K.  Sanders  34479   57 

394     H.  H.  Haggard  31915  238 

394     J.  Guthrie  21293    81 

394     Boyd  Baker   15270   301 

397     J.  P.  Nelson  7456   305 

401     John  Labar  29304  168 

411    Wm.  Burnside  28010    88 

411     D.  B.  Mann  10518  144 

413  Henry  McCarty  4829    23 

414  H.  S.  Gretton  25070    278 

419     E.  L.  Mateer  23262    63 

429    Robert  Carroll  25525   51 

429  Joseph  E.  Jones  19019...  9 

431  E.  L.  Zartman   30391....  213 

431  J.  F.   McLarnan  30929...  1 

435     P.  E.  Simmons  35078    42 

474  E.  C.  Calhoun  21432    208 

475  J.  B.  Wright  30801   424 

475     Ernest  Boyd   34694    424 

475    W.  E.  Pore  3401   224 

479    T.  L.  Tyree  34604  479 
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MONEY 


REMITTED  TO 
TRANSFER 


LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

62 

$  4.25 

74 

R.  E.  Mosgrove  9759 

62 

2.75 

301 

R.  E.  Mosgrove  9759 

62 

4.00 

5 

H.  P.  Kauertz  18795 

62 

4.50 

74 

E.  Bright  4463 

144 

4.50 

122 

H.  R.  Cushman  17202 

144 

4.50 

122 

W.  H.  G.  Baumau  27815 

144 

9.50 

411 

D.  B.  Mann  10  518 

394 

24.00 

74 

Jos.  Guthrie  21293 

394 

1 1.00 

42 

F.  D.  Brooks  3209 

301 

.40 

127 

B.  E.  Baker  15270 

301 

2.50 

394 

B.  E.  Baker  15270 

32 

3.00 

392 

A.  F.  Fenzel  23836 

435 

2.50 

140 

Jos.  'Cunningham  2323'9 

208 

10.00 

302 

F.  J.  Ewers  18636 

140 

3.00 

311 

G.  D.  Garrett  35383 

140 

3.00 

311 

A.  J.  Garrett  25162 

140 

12.50 

228 

L.  E.  Byam  28982 

140 

17.00 

42 

I.  L.  Buck  30419 

353 

10.50 

104 

Ray  Pieman  11829 

353 

11.00 

379 

C.  N.  Hoaglin  30547 

353 

20.00 

379 

R.  E.  Howard  35420 

353 

15.00 

379 

E.  C.  Weston  29757 

353 

15.00 

379 

A.  D.  Connors  31840 

353 

15.00 

379 

L.  G.  Cottrell  18431 

446 

7.00 

345 

H.  R.  Newton  31736 

168 

6.00 

401 

John  Labar  29304 

79 

2.25 

31 

H.  Debigare  30664 

81 

3.00 

252 

Wm.  Killingbeck  26157 

48 

3.00 

68 

H.  R.  Herzig  32653 

109 

2.50 

394 

R.  L.  Bridge  2408 

53 

2.00 

29 

J.  J.  Fitzpatrick  3430 

52 

5.00 

120 

J.  H.  Thomann  23271 

87 

2.00 

401 

F.  M.  Zellers  20306 

1 

6.00 

71 

J.  E.  Miller  33945 

54  ' 

3.00 

282 

C.  C.  Weiser  27286 

88 

3.50 

65 

John  Pelat  16843 

88 

2.00 

65 

Louis  Berry  14267 

88 

4.00 

411 

W.  J.  Burnside  28010 

88 

3.50 

65 

J.  E.  Connolly  26856 

46 

4.00 

100 

R.  O.  Sivigny  32498 

46 

4.50 

102 

H.  Armstrong  32824 

46 

10.00 

88 

A.  G.  Bellefountaine  6284 

46 

8.00 

42 

A.  A.  Bellefountaine  6267 

46 

8.00 

42 

F.  Bellefountaine  9081 

62 

3.00 

5 

H.  F.  Kauertz  18795 

62 

4.75 

301 

R.  E.  Mosgrove  9  75  9 

74 

16.00 

345 

O.  Harris  2771 

165 

4.25 

74 

C.  J.  Reiser  8439 

78 

2.00 

215 

G.  J.  Boudreau  24803 

78 

2^00 

215 

A.  J.  Boudreau  16156 

386 

3.00 

120 

E.  H.  Farmer  25437 

386 

4.00 

5 

A.  Gebhart  8737 

594 

11.00 

42 

Fred  Brooks  3209 

382 

2  00 

87 

G.  C   Myers  32397 

260 

6.00 

172 

E.  C.  Shannon  33536 

311 

2.00 

357 

J.  Jones  22673 

151 

4.50 

102 

J.  A.  Martin  18313 

151 

3.00 

315 

W.  B.  Hurder  29451 

411 

3  50 

88 

D  L   Dymond  35960 

107 

10.00 

185 

W.  E.  Earhart  25042 

394 

4.00 

42 

N.  Donnelly  33439 

4  00 

42 

X.     JV.     UUIllltJllJ'  OO^IO 

394 

10  00 

42 

Fred    Brooks  3209 

238 

.50 

378 

D.  F.  Endicott  24287 

238 

2.0  0 

357 

M.  J.  Welch  23086 

238 

6  00 

185 

ivr    T   woi^>vi  9'<nsfi 

IVl .     J.      VVClCIl  AlOUOU 

238 

2  00 

49 

M     T    Wftlfh  9^ft8fi 

JLVl .     J.      VVtJlCIi  ^OUOU 

42 

4  00 

26 

E    E    Reading  30403 

42 

7^00 

65 

John  Caton  31979 

55 

3.00 

228 

C.  H.  Petrick  34645 

301 

3.00 

224 

O.  A.  Winters  32023 

9 

9.00 

102 

P.  G.  Lange  10464 

105 

3.00 

166 

E.  F.  Vanderhoff  24091 

120 

3.00 

151 

B.  M.  Damron  30006 

72 

2.00 

359 

T.  S.  Schultz  5617 

11.00 

18 

C.  G.  Fickenger  14745 

8.50 

54 

G.  S.  Mentzer  7778 

5 

1.00 

181 

M.  L.  Tinley  8463 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account 

65 

3.00 

278 

Will,  i-r,  K^uijR.  ±oy/ii± 

10 

25.25 

74 

J.T1.     «l  .     iVldJ  Cl  IIU  ItJI      o  ^  1 1  0 

422 

9.50 

364 

W.  E.  Zenz  32948 

422 

5.00 

10 

J.  C.  Wallace  17198 

422 

1.25 

319 

n     4      Tnbnotnn    1  4  7  fl  1 

422 

16.00 

180 

Kj,     VV  .    ivtJUlllUIlU  XO±Oii 

313 

6.00 

27 

J.  D.  Raver  8842 

313 

3.00 

132 

A.  D.  Hill  28449 

63 

10.00 

33 

Porter  Nicholas  8389 

301 

3.10 

127 

B.  Baker  15270 

379 

5.00 

42 

A.  F.  Sherman  32647 

113 

1.25 

136 

K.  G.  Bales  33735 

439 

3.00 

427 

J.  P.  Lynch  35617 

33 

2.00 

309 

Hi.     VV  .     OlldW  ^oOoD 

62 

1.00 

5 

H.  F.  Kauertz  18795 

33 

2.00 

295 

xj.          ijiiwaiy  xjooo 

388 

1.50 

354 

H.  Lee  17500 

234 

3.00 

406 

W.  E.  Broach  28233 

234 

3.00 

7 

E.  T.  Anthony  22915 

440 

8.00 

42 

"R     A     Pnp-orc  94.879 

49.00 

211 

A.  D.  Leaman  33073 

238 

2.00 

127 

jiiUW.    oivJiy  o^iio^ 

238 

3.00 

49 

iVl.    J.     VV  tJlLll  ^OVOD 

38 

ii!oo 

244 

Henry  Holtrop  18010 

394 

9.35 

42 

T.  R.  Donnelly  35473 

162 

9.00 

102 

H.  T.  Nolan  33101 

42 

22.50 

64 

A.  L.  Raymore  20283 

42 

12.50 

127 

J.  Hessinger  28763 

42 

2.50 

394 

J.  Hessinger  28763 

2 

4.00 

345 

M.  Scholl  19208 

2 

8.00 

364 

G.  Brower  17521 

301 

2.40 

230 

E.  R.  Jones  17171 

301 

6.00 

230 

R.  R.  McDonald  9746 

WHAT  MAKES  THE  WORKS  OF  A  WATCH  GO? 

A  watch  like  any  other  machine  which  we  have, 
only  goes  when  power  is  applied  in  some  form  or 
another.  In  the  case  of  a  watch  it  is  a  spring.  A 
spring  is  an  elastic  body,  such  as  a  strip  of  steel,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  watch,  coiled  spirally  which,  when 
bent  or  forced  out  of  its  natural  state,  has  the 
power  of  recovering  its  shape  again  by  virtue  of  its 
elastic  power.  The  natural  state  of  a  watch  spring 
is  to  be  open  flat  and  spread  out  to  its  full  length. 
When  you  wind  a  watch  you  coil  this  spring,  i.  e., 
you  bend  it  out  of  its  natural  shape.  As  soon  as 
you  stop  winding  the  spring  begins  to  uncoil  itself, 
trying  to  get  back  to  its  natural  shape,  and  in  doing 
so  makes  the  wheels  of  the  watch  which  operate  the 
hands  go  round.  The  spring  then,  or  rather  its  elas- 
ticity, which  always  makes  an  effort  to  get  back  to 
its  natural  state,  is  the  power  which  makes  the 
watch  go.  Men  who  make  watches  arrange  the 
spring  and  the  other  machinery  in  the  watch  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  uncoil  itself  only  at  a  certain 
rate  of  speed.  Sooner  or  later  the  spring  loses  its 
elasticity  and  then  its  power  to  make  the  watch  go. 


The  Rear  View 

"She's  a  very  nicely  reared  girl,  don't  you  think?" 
"Yeah.    She  don't  look  so  bad  from  in  front, 
either." 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEMBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw,  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

iBuckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg.,   128   E.   7th   St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300. 
302,  353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  R.  No.  1,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month,  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  209,  222,  259,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,  Boston,   Mass.     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
305  Collinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.     Meets  2d  Sunday,  75  Springfield  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.    F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.    W.  H.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  2i52,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  fits.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Robert  B.  Hall,  66  Easton  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE 

Charter  and  Outfit  

Charter   

Seal   

Labels,  per  50  

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  

Official  Envelopes,  per  100  

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  

Membership  Books,  small   

Membership  Book  Clasp   

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  

Secretary  Order  Book   

Secretary  Receipt  Book  

Working  Permit,  per  book  

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  

Treasurer  Cash  Book  

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)  

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)  

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinstatement  Receipts  

Conistitutions,  each   


LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

$15  00     Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

2.00     Manuals   50 

4.50      Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

.35     Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

.70     Adjustable  Dating  Stamps  50 

1.00      Ink  Pad  2i5 

.25     Transfer,  per  pad  50 

1.00      Statement  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

1.2i5     Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

.40     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

.60     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

.60     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

.35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

.35     Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

.35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

.25     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pa,ges   14.25 

1.00     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

.50     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

.50     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,    '900  pages   25.00 

.35     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27-50 

.15     Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  LN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  052 2-R. 

2  Cleveland,   Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.   m..  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712 
Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718  Wood- 

ward Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Hon.,  7  to  9  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

7  Birmingham,  Ala. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  4:00  p.  m. 

Ex.  Bd.  every  Sat.,  4  p.  m.,  1809%  4th  Ave.  N.  D.  B. 
Allen,  8104  5th  Ave.,  N.    Phone,  9-6595. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N.  E.  Phone,  L-848. 
10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.     Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 

Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 

Locust  1956.    Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 

St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 
11' Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Eagles'   Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.    J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree  Ave.  Phone, 

43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern., 
119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Harry 

Davis,  B.  A.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  1520 
Ridge  Rd.,  West. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Market  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed., 
Lab.  Tem.    Geo.  Kettler,  717  E.  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave..  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  fir.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  MofCitt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  4-6020. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets    1st   and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Linwood  3085. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio- — Meets  l.st  and  ."^d  Wed..  8  n.  ra., 

3171/2  W.  Federal  St.    Phone,  94    A  J-  .  \V. 

Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phon..,  .Vut  7-l«87. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat-,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  25 8 4- J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

24  6  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  107 
E.  Glenn  Ave.,  Peoria  Hts.,  Peoria,  111. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Mon.,  8:30  p.  m.,  Penbrook  Hall,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  J.  W.  Schmid,  8828  138th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Jamaica  6—4089. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets   1st   and    3d    Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  25%  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel., 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  St. 
R.  R.  4. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — ^Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S.  Harlan 
Ave. 

46  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 

Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Thurs. 
Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St.  Tel.,  Butterfield 
7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpent- 

ers' Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920 
Tappan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays,  B.  A.,  301  W.  Liberty 
St.    Home  phone  Jackson  8102. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 

49  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 

Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 
C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  E.  M.  Loucks,  2163  Seneca 
Ave. 

5  2  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.  Frank  F.  Per- 
cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.     Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 
1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  No. 
12th  St.    Phone,  Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.   Ex.  Bd.  meets 

2d  and  4th  Fri.,  5  p.  m.  and  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7 
p.  m.,  414  Lab.  Tem.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor 
Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La.- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  G.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Bllerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
hill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  MacDonough,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Fairview  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St.    Phone,  Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave.  H. 
J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues.,  79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — ^^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lah.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E.  Boudreau,  172 
Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Can.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Plumbers' 

and  Electricians'  Hall.  B.  F.  Hawthorne,  1408  *'L" 
St.    Tel.,  dial  22213. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.  Wm.  Van  Blarcom,  Sec.  P.  T.,  128  Burnett 
St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,   Mass. — Meets   3d  Mon.,   Bldg.   Tr.  Hall, 

Concorn  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167  Church 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert  Dear- 
love,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

98  Stockton,  Calif. — Meets  2d   Mon.,  122  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

99  Lynn,   Mass. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Thurs.   nights,  520 

Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care 
of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  3d.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  every  Mon.  eve.  W. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A..  Phone  Market  2-6918.  John  J. 
Vohden,  Jr.,  2026  Kay  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J.  Phone 
Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,   111. — Meets   1st  Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  660-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.- — ^Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
R.  E.  Vanderhoff,  1159  Third  St. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H-  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  No.  '9.  Box 
1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose  Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1007%  J  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St..  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,    la. — Meets    2d   and    4th    Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.  T.  A.  Parsons,  318  6th  Ave.  West 
526,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues-,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.    Chas.  V. 

Grant,  196  Lakeview  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246 Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  107  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  Room 

526,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.  John  E.  Budd,  248  Beecher 
Ave.    Tel.  61945-R. 

126  Canton,  Ohio — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.    W.  R. 

Rogers,  1610  18th  St.,  N.  E. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m..  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  27. 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.     F.  E.  Bundy,  1447  North  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets   1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.   J. — Meets   1st  and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  3151  Market  St. 
Tel.,  Lambert  5556.  Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658 
21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A.  Wes- 
ley, 229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and   4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  L-iwton,  Okla. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

foung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tbcoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.    C.  J.  Lantz,  502  9th 
S..  S.  W..  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Duiiuque,  Iowa. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
teis'  Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Llncolr,  Nebr. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

E.  E.  Payne,  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 

gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 

165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 
and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 


166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone,  6-6599. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.  H.  J.  Skelley,  Fin.  Sec, 
333  E.  19th  St.    Phone  636312. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Belgle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel..  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfleld,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  1932-W.K. 

181  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — (Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.  Labor  Tem- 
ple, 212  W.  Liberty  St.  J.  B.  Cochran,  1033  Park- 
wood  Ave.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

1503  Market  St.  P.  F.  Tucker,  100  Valley  View 
Ave.,  Pleasanton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Phone,  Woods- 
dale  595-R. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.,  614  First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and 
4th  Fri.,  614  First  Ave.,  No.,  Mpls.,  Minn.  Tel.  Ge. 
2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544  44th  Ave.,  Sc.,  Mpls., 
Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff,  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3rd  Ave.  Wm.  A.  Sweet,  1923 
33rd  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters* Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Laagner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.    Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  P. 

C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  11  Water  St. 

PVank  Mahoney,  11  Water  St. 

209  La  Salle.  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  17171/2  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield,    Ohio.— Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  Ist  Sun.,  514  W.  Spruce  St. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W-  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets    3d    Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.    Edwin  Balliet.  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 
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217  Willlamsport,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 

220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada— T.  H.  Baird,  105  9th  Ave., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel,  R.  4,  Box  350.  Tel.,  Val- 
entine 22014. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  C.  Thompson,  6912  S.  Sheri- 
dan Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  4th  flr.  Tuloma  Bldg.,  Second  and  Cheyenne 
Sts.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  Federal  Drive. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis.— Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.  W.  M.  B.  Thiehoff,  1104  N. 
11th  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  Sec,  1098  Waterman  Ave. 
Phone  28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — ^Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
Pleasant  St.    James  Lord,  328  Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  Mon- 

tana Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City,  111.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri-City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  44  66  Central  Ave.  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave. 
R.  No.  4,  care  of  G.  M.  Pruitt. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets   2d  and   4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.     C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th 
St.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
268  San  Rafael,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310 1/2  W.  4th  St.    Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 
278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 
Hall.    J.  A.  Brogan,  514  E.  Santa  Inez.    Phone,  San 
Mateo  4989-W. 


279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,   Idaho. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5- 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  So.  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

28  6  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard  Place,  Coscob,  Conn. 
Phone,  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  34. 

295  Erie,   Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown,  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,   Wis.— Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  1718  S.  12th  St.  Chas. 
Kerwin,  B.  A.,  1629  S.  10th  St.    Phone  4368-J. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  3724  L  St. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kay  ton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box 
2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L.  Lawr- 
ence, B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J  Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y.— Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y. — Meets    2d   and   4th    Tues.,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Quebec. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Monu- 
ment National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  4560  Berri  St. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  2131/2  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

33  2  Vicoria,  B.  C,  Canada — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Labor 
Hall,  Courtney  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster  Dr., 
Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hali. 
No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 
H.  D.  Harner,  1229  No.  16th  St. 

3  15  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 
Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster.  202 
H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Harry  Singles,  B.  A.,  28  Hard- 
ing Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 

Bldg.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D. 
Tilton,  2123  7th  St. 

351  St.    Catherines,    Ont.,    Canada. — Meets    2d    and  4th 

Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.    Frank  Boston,  Gen.  Del. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  C.  H.  Ken- 
yon,  1924  11th  St.     Phone,  29169. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd,  Box  91.  Res.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave- 
Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas.- — Meets  1st  Wed-,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 
Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    L.  W.  Brenner,  1214  E.  Portland. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m.,  Silver's  Hall, 
.  114  N.  Market.    Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 

physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  New 

Lab.  Tem.,  E.  Ortega  St.  Alex.  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas 
St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St. 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.    C.  L.  Williams,  407  N.  Fremont. 

395  Warren,   Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,   31 1/2  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Prey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 
St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  A.  J.  Kelley,  326  Sherman  St.,  Box  663, 
Mayfield,  €alif.    Phone,  Palo  Alto  3706. 


413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 

Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 

9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  314%  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs..  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  1st  Wed.    E.  W.  Desjar- 

dins,  103  Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  Cranfill,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1  p.  m.,  Painters' 

Hall,  517  Louisiana  Ave.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2d  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal-  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d   Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St- 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardneia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo..  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  422  Harvard  Blvd.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  47  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 
and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  P.  O.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn,  (temporary). 


For  Those 
Who  Build  It 


Just  think  for  a  moment  what  it  would  mean  to  you  and  each 
of  your  fellow  craftsmen  if  every  partition  job  in  your  local- 
ity used  metal  lath.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  When  metal 
lath  is  used,  a  lather  is  employed.  When  certain  other  parti- 
tion materials  are  used,  the  work  goes  to  other  crafts. 

That  is  something  to  attract  the  attention  of  your  business 
agents.  These  partition  jobs  which  are  now  going  to  other 
crafts  can  be  swung  to  solid  metal  lath  and  plaster.  You 
obtain  employment  and  the  owner  obtains  a  high  grade  type 
of  construction  which  gives  him  greater  rentable  floor  area 
and  less  weight  to  support  in  his  structure. 

To  swing  this  work  to  lathers  and  to  aid  employment,  we 
have  prepared  this  Partition  Handbook  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 
We  will  send  this  to  lathers  for  only  35  cents.  In  it  you  and 
your  business  agent  will  find  the  very  information  which  will 
help  you  swing  architects  and  building  owners  to  solid  metal 
lath  and  plaster  partitions.  This  book  will  help  you  build 
more  work,  just  as  it  has  helped  other  locals. 

Send  for  your  copy  today  but  mention  in  your  letter  that 
you  are  a  lather — as  the  special  price  of  35  cents  is  for 
lathers  and  plasterers  only. 

The  National  Council  for  Better  Plastering 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
In  which  are  cooperating: 

Berger  Manufacturing  Company  Canton,  Ohio 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Kalman  Steel  Company  Chicago,  111. 

Milcor  Steel  Company  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Penn  Metal  Company  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Truscon  Steel  Company  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Metal  Lath  For  Better  Plastering 


The 


LATHER  app»»«« 

f  M 


Bi-F\ax 


jA.  few  years  ago  all  lath  was 
applied  by  lathers — then  as  sub- 
stitutes for  wood  and  metal  lath 
were  used,  the  lather  found  that 
he  was  getting  fewer  and  fewer 
jobs.  Other  men  were  putting 
on  these  new  materials  and  the 
lather  was  losing  out. 

BI-FLAX  brought  a  new 
demand  for  lathers  —  because 
Bi-Flax  is  applied  by  the  lather. 
Bi-Flax  won  a  tremendous  accept- 
ance by  the  entire  building 
industry.  Sales  of  Bi-Flax  have 
exceeded  all  expectations.  Every 
time  Bi-Flax  is  specified — each 
Bi-FIax  job  that  goes  up  means 
more  work  for  the  lather. 

Bi-Flax  is  a  new  material,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  It  is  an 
insulating  plaster  base  which 
combines  flat  expanded  painted 


metal  lath  with  Flax-li-num  insu- 
lation.Each  24x48  inch  sheet  has 
a  one  inch  metal  lath  lap  on  one 
side  and  one  edge — the  Flax-li- 
num  butts  tightly  together  and 
this  overlap  of  the  lath  forms  a 
sealed  joint.  Correct  application 
is  practically  automatic. 

Bi-Flax  is  quickly  and  easily 
applied  to  the  wall  studs  and  ceil- 
ing joists,  and  because  it  is  easily 
bent,  Bi-Flax  is  easily  applied 
to  curved  surfaces  and  corners. 

Bi-Flax  offers  you  and  your 
trade  an  opportunity  to  get  more 
work  and  a  return  of  those  days 
when  lath  was  applied  by  lathers. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
detailed  information  and  a  sam- 
ple of  Bi-Flax.  Just  address  Flax- 
li-num  Insulating  Company, 
Dept.  L  2,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Bi-Flax  is  easily  cut  to  any  size  with  ordinary 
tin  snips.  Always  cut  with  the  Flax-li-num  side 
up.  The  ridges  of  the  waffle-like  indentations 
act  as  a  guide  and  the  Flax-li-num  protects 
the  hands  as  the  shears  cut  through  the  Bi-Flax 

BI-FLAX 

The  Onlq  Material  of  Its  Kind 
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1  BIND  STOCK 
fOffWADO  OK 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  1%".  Weight  12  pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
fied. Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  Delivered— U.  S.  A.,  East  ot  Rocliies,  $21.00;  Rocky  Mountains  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Shipments,    $20.50;    Basis    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1545-49    Temple   Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


W-O-I  Concrete  Nafls 

FOR  CORNER  BEADS 

The    OrUjinal    Hardened    Nail  Which 
MAKK  Drives  Into  Hard  Concrete.  Pat.  No. 

1660142 

Look  for  Registered  Trado  Mark  on  the  Nail  Head 
Special  2V2  Lbs.  Corner  Bead  Nails,  including  Punch, 
$1.00  Prepaid 
Average  Numhi-r  Nails  Per  Pound  300. 

One  Punch  FREE 
  with  100  Lb.  order. 

W-O-I  Magnetized  Punch 
Use   W-O-I   Magnetized   Punch   for   starting  W-O-I 
Corner  Bead  Nails  into  hard  concrete. 

3345  N.  Lincoln  St. 
Chicago,  ni. 


W-O-I  Products  Co. 


Matthews  Oil  Quenched  Hardened  Concrete 
Nail — For  corner  beads,  metal  lath,  carpet 
strip,  door  bucks,  etc.  Matthews  Nail  will 
drive  anywhere  and  will  not  break  or  bend 
— sharp  point — reinforced  head — sizes 
to  11/4". 

Matthews  Tie 
Wire.  A  smooth, 
soft  Galvanized 
basic  wire  made  especially  for  tying  metal  lath — li 
gauge  and  straightened  and  cut  28".  Clean — well 
tied  bundles — no  burrs — -every  wire  perfect. 

WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  .Tune  7,  1907 

215  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Complete  Line  of  Metal  Products  for  Metal  Lathing 


/UFKiN 

XAPESandRULES 


"RED  END"  RULES,  illustrated  above,  are  the 
best  folding  wood  rules  on  the  market.  Hard 
enamel  finish,  brass  strike  plates  and  rust-proof 
spring  joints  make  them  most  serviceable.  New 
type  lock  joints  longer  maintain  the  accuracy  and 
firmness  of  a  new  rule. 

ALUMINUM  RULES,  same  in  general  design  as 
wood  rules  above,  are  light  weight,  rust-proof, 
and  of  sturdy  onstruction. 

MEASURING  TAPES,  steel  and  woven,  are  offered 
in  all  standard  patterns. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  11 

r/f£/(/F/r/N/Pi/i£^o. 

SAGINAW,  mCHIGAN 
106  LaFayctte  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


s 

A 
Y 
R 
E 


No.  140 

CALIFORNIA  HEAD 


Patonted  Sept.  8,  1925 


L. 


Ask  for  Them  at  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

A.   SAYRE  CO. 


334  Mulberry  Street 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President  and  Executive  Council 


Sec.  109.  All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions 
of  the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  follow- 
ing issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
■Council  has  voted. 

R.  B.  Fleming,  16208,  and  H.  C.  Little,  32118,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  313 

These  brothers  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  313  in  placing  against  them  the  fol- 
lowing penalties:  In  the  former's  case  $50  on  the 
charge  of  violating  Sec.  8,  page  8,  local  by-laws  (at- 
tempting to  hire  men  below  the  established  scale  of 
the  local  union) ,  and  in  the  latter's  case  $25  and  $5, 
for  violation  of  Section  6,  Art.  II  (page  5,  local  laws) 
and  Sec.  133  International  constitution.  The  Gen- 
eral President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  as  presented  by  both  sides,  found  these 
appellants  both  guilty  of  the  respective  charges, 
and  therefore  sustained  the  action  of  Local  Union 
No.  313. 

 0  

James  U.  English,  5699,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  52 

Brother  English  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  52  in  placing  against  him  two  fines 
of  $25,  a  fine  of  $28  and  the  penalty  of  being  de- 
barred from  foremanship  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
the  charges  on  which  these  fines  were  placed  being : 
violation  of  Local  Trade  Rule  8,  Sec.  115  Internation- 
al Constitution,  violation  Sec.  164  L.  I.  U.  Constitu- 
tion (regarding  the  fifty-fifty)  and  Sec.  3,  Art.  2 
local  by-laws.  After  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  the  General  Presi- 
dent found  the  appellant  not  guilty,  and  therefore 
ordered  all  fines  remitted,  and  the  brother's  fore- 


manship rights  restored,  finding  the  action  of  the 
local  illegal  in  this  case. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  52,  vs.  Decision  of  the  General 
President  on  the  Case  of  James  U.  English,  5899 

Local  Union  No.  52  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  General  President  in  the  English 
case,  appealed  to  the  International  Executive  Coun- 
cil, which  body,  after  receiving  a  copy  of  all  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  voted  unanimously 
to  sustain  the  decision  of  the  General  President  in 
this  case. 

 0  

Harry  H.  Jones,  7525,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  26 

Brother  Jones  appealed  against  the  action  of  Lo- 
cal Union  No.  26  in  placing  a  fine  of  $25  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  16  of  the  local 
union's  by-laws,  or  soliciting  without  permit.  The 
General  President,  after  carefully  considering  all 
of  the  evidence  as  presented  by  both  sides  in  this 
controversy,  found  the  action  to  be  unjust  ,and 
therefore  ordered  the  fine  rescinded. 

 0  

Local  Union  No.  26,  vs.  Decision  of  General  President 

Local  Union  No.  26  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  cf  the  General  President  in  the  Jones  case, 
appealed  to  the  International  Executive  Council, 
which  body  voted  by  a  vote  of  six  to  sustain  the 
General  President's  decision  in  this  case,  the  dis- 
senting vote  being  that  of  Fourth  Vice  President 
Haggerty,  who  voted  to  sustain  the  appeal  of  Local 
Union  No.  26. 
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R.  E.  Mosgrove,  9759,  vs.  Local  Union  No.  224 

Biothei*  Mosgrove  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  224  in  placing  against  him  a  fine 
of  $25,  on  the  alleged  charge  of  violating  his  duties 
as  steward  on  a  job.  The  General  President,  after 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence  as  presented 
by  both  sides,  found  the  appellant  not  guilty,  and 
therefore  ordered  the  fine  remitted. 

Local  Union  No.  224  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  rendered  in  the  Mosgrove  case,  appealed 
to  the  International  Executive  Council,  which  body 
voted  unanimously  to  sustain  the  General  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

 0  

Edw.  L.  Barret,  22076,  and  H.  E.  Daniel,  15343,  vs. 
Local  Union  No.  234 

Brothers  Barrett  and  Daniel  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  234  in  placing  against 
them  a  fine  of  $100  on  the  charge  of  violating  Sec. 
164  L.  I,  U.  Constitution  and  a  fine  of  $5  on  the 
charge  of  violating  Sec.  133  L.  I.  U.  Constitution. 
These  brothers  were  also  charged  with  violating 
Art.  27  of  the  local's  by-laws.  The  General  Presi- 
dent, after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evidence 
as  presented  by  both  sides  in  this  controversy, 
found  the  appellants  guilty,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances believed  the  penalty  too  severe  and  there- 
fore reduced  the  same  to  the  sum  of  $55. 

 o  

QUALITY,  NOT  QUANTITY 

Scientists  are  now  devoting  their  spare  time  fig- 
gerin'  out  some  way  of  evolving  spare  parts  for  hu- 
mans. Men  and  women  are  not  built  like  the  one- 
hoss  shay.  When  the  end  comes  the  human  body 
doesn't  collapse  in  every  part.  Usually  it's  the  fault 
of  some  one  organ — often  a  very  trivial  failure — 
what  they  call  "a  negative  failing  in  a  positive 
place." 

When  Joe  Leblang  was  dying  the  other  day  he  said 
to  his  nurse: 

"They  have  several  engines  in  an  airplane.  Why 
can't  a  man  have  a  couple  of  hearts  ?  You  see  what 
it  would  mean  to  me  if  I  had  an  extra  heart  to  fall 
back  on  in  this  emergency?" 

Giving  a  man  only  one  heart  is  Nature's  kind  way 
of  keeping  down  the  sui-plus  population.  Just  think 
what  a  teiTible  place  the  world  would  be  if  some 
people  you  and  I  know  were  to  keep  right  on  living! 

If  Science  would  only  quit  trying  to  make  life 
longer  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  making  it  a 
little  sweeter — oh,  boy! 

 0  

It  is  just  as  ecuy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 


A  CHURCHMAN'S  "CATECHISM" 

Frederick  L.  Smith,  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  relations  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches,  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive  committee  of  that  organiza- 
tion what  he  terms  a  "catechism,"  under  the  cap- 
tion "The  Truth  About  Unemployment."  It  is  in- 
teresting as  expression,  in  a  semi-official  way  at 
least,  the  sentiment  of  the  January  conference  of  the 
federation  at  Washington,  in  which  representatives 
of  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths  par- 
ticipated.   The  "catechism"  follows: 

It  is  not  caused  by  over-production. 

It  is  caused  by  under-consumption. 

It  is  not  caused  by  high  wages. 

It  is  caused  by  insufficiently  high  wages  to  care 
for  increased  output  by  machines  and  methods. 

It  is  not  caused  by  lack  of  money. 

It  is  caused  by  a  wrong  distribution  of  money,  too 
much  to  industrial  owners,  too  little  to  workers  who 
are  the  great  mass  of  consumers. 

It  is  not  caused  by  extravagant  spending  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  workers  ($40,000,000) . 

It  is  caused  by  failure  to  see  that  every  worker 
has  the  money  to  purchase  the  products  of  industry. 

It  is  not  caused  by  too  high  a  standard  of  living  on 
the  part  of  the  worker. 

It  is  caused  by  lack  of  systematic  procedure  on 
the  part  of  industry. 

It  is  not  caused  by  lack  of  thrift  on  the  part  of 
the  worker. 

It  is  caused  by  too  much  thrift  at  the  wrong  time. 

It  is  not  caused  by  the  investing  public. 

It  is  caused  by  the  gamblers  in  stocks  and  gi'ains. 

It  is  not  caused  by  lack  of  large  government  ex- 
penditures for  public  improvement. 

It  is  caused  by  failure  of  government  to  plan  in 
advance  such  improvements,  covering  a  series  of 
years. 

It  is  not  caused  by  the  honest  industrialist. 

It  is  caused  by  the  great  predatory  interests  that 
cause  periodic  disturbance  to  enable  them  to  make 
great  kilUngs. 

It  is  not  caused  by  the  working  classes. 

It  is  caused  by  unmoral  methods  of  large  financial 
institutions ;  not  national  banks  nor  state  nor  saving 
banks,  save  as  their  directorate  is  interlocked  with 
the  former. 

It  is  not  caused  by  failure  to  follow  the  slogan 
"Buy  now." 

It  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  7,000,000  work- 
ers out  of  employment  (number  stated  recently  by 
Miss  Frances  Perkins,  industrial  commissioner  of 
New  York  state),  who  with  their  famiUes  number 
over  20,000,000  are  the  purchasing  power  of  Ameri- 
ca and  who  are  without  funds  to  "buy  now." 
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WHO    SAYS    WAGE  CUTS? 


No  question  today  stirs  the  public  mind  as  much  as  the 
question  of  wage  maintenance. 

More  than  ever  there  is  a  .general  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  wages  must  be  maintained  if  prosperity  is  to 
return  at  all. 

The  big  bankers  stand  almost  alone  in  the  clamor  for 
wage  reductions.  Their  voices  carry  power,  but  a  tre- 
mendous force  of  opposition  to  this  form  of  economic  sui- 
cide is  being  recruited. 

Here  are  two  unusually  important  editorials,  one  from 
a  conservative  daily  newspaper,  the  Washington  Post;  the 
other  from  the  leader  of  a  chain  of  business  magazines,  the 
Business  Week,  of  the  McGraw  Hill  organization.  They 
are  striking  examples  of  the  thought  of  the  day. 

(From  "The  Business  Week") 
Y^HAT  are  we  waiting  for?  May,  June,  Summer, 
Fall,  Winter,  next  Spring?  Falling  leaves  of 
the  calendar,  the  passage  of  time,  ticking  of  the 
clock  ?  The  normal  course  of  events,  "natural"  read- 
justment, economic  law  to  work  itself  out?  Return 
of  thrift,  sobriety,  hard  work,  the  old  virtues? 
"Confidence,"  conferences,  research,  more  "facts"? 
Another  war,  earthquake,  or  administration?  The 
other  fellow?  A  man  on  horseback?  The  stork? 
The  laissez-faires?   Something  to  turn  up? 

Why  must  we  wait?  Necessary  deflation  of  cre- 
dit, inevitable  liquidation  of  debt?  Who  said  so? 
To  what  end?  Where  does  the  liquidated  debt- 
money  go?  Who  has  it?  What  is  being  done  with 
it?  What  can  be  done  with  it?  Won't  it  be  loaned 
all  over  again?  To  whom?  What's  the  difference 
between  them,  say,  in  1928  or  1935,  and  us,  now? 
Will  it  pay  more  to  the  lender  or  be  cheaper  to  the 
borrower  later? 

Isn't  there  enough  gold  now  to  make  more  credit 
on?  Doesn't  anybody  want  to  build  a  better  house, 
buy  a  new  and  better  machine,  hire  some  more  men  ? 
Has  everybody  too  much  of  everything?  Isn't  any- 
body going  to  need  a  pair  of  pants,  a  Parker  House 
roll,  a  balloon  tire,  a  backgammon  board,  or  a  loco- 
motive any  more?  What  is  money  or  credit  for? 
Can  it  no  longer  be  used  to  make  and  to  buy  things 
with  ?   Is  it  going  to  be  used  for  wall  paper  ? 

When  will  what  we  are  waiting  for  happen  ?  When 
the  Cycle  is  completed  ?  When  wages  are  readjusted 
to  prices?  What  for?  Why  isn't  it  just  as  good  to 
readjust  prices  to  wages?  Can't  people  use  money 
any  more?  Will  they  produce  less  if  they  earn 
more?  Will  they  buy  more  if  they  earn  less? 
Doesn't  industry  want  to  sell  more  goods  ?  Can't  it 
make  them  more  cheaply  unless  it  lowers  wages? 
Will  it  sell  them  much  more  cheaply  if  it  does  ?  Who 
spends  the  most  money  for  things,  those  who  have 
it  or  those  who  earn  it  ?  Who  wants  lower  prices  ? 
Does  anyone  care  what  things  cost  if  he  has  money 
to  buy  them  with  ? 


Will  it  happen  when  prices  fall  further  or  will  it 
happen  when  they  rise?  What  makes  them  rise? 
Producing  less,  working  less,  earning  less,  spend- 
ing less,  selling  less?  Why  have  they  all  fallen? 
Have  we  produced  more  of  everything  than  we  want 
or  can  use?  Have  we  been  unable  to  buy  as  much 
of  anything  as  we  have  produced?  Weren't  we  able 
to  do  so  several  years  ago?  Where  did  the  money 
come  from  then?   Where  has  it  gone  now? 

What  can  we  do  in  the  meantime?  Apply  the 
American  principle  of  self-help  and  private  effort? 
What  shall  we  help  ourselves  to?  Work  hard?  At 
what?  Save?  For  what?  Won't  we  spend  the 
money  we  save  sometime  again?  Will  it  surely  stop 
raining?  Has  it  always  stopped?  Meanwhile  what 
shall  we  do  for  umbrellas?  Can't  we  borrow  some 
from  the  banks  ?  Will  they  lend  us  any  till  the  sun 
shines?  Won't  they  ask  them  back  when  it  rains 
again  ? 

Is  Russia,  with  all  the  evils  of  her  political  sys- 
tem, waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  too?  Why 
not?  Aren't  our  immutable  economic  laws  trans- 
lated into  Russian?  Are  our  "impersonal  economic 
forces  stopped  and  searched  at  the  border?  Have 
they  more  umbrellas,  more  brains,  more  materials, 
more  men,  more  machines,  better  management,  more 
gold  than  everybody  else?  What  do  they  use  for 
money?  Where  do  they  get  it?  Do  they  borrow 
it  from  anybody  but  themselves?  Do  they  lend  it 
to  somebody  else  or  to  themselves?  How  can  they 
do  that?  Don't  they  know  it  is  impossible  and  un- 
sound? Don't  they  ever  read  any  bank  bulletins? 
Why  not? 

(From  the  Washington  Post) 

A  committee  report  which  has  been  made  public 
by  the  American  section  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  contains  a  good  deal  of  enlighten- 
ing information  on  the  problem  of  wages.  It  fur- 
nishes the  chamber  with  facts  on  which  it  may 
judge  whether  or  not  wages  are  too  high.  The 
report  was  prepared  as  an  analysis  of  the  depres- 
sion, but  the  significance  of  that  section  dealing  with 
increased  production  and  the  expansion  of  purchas- 
ing power  can  not  be  overlooked  in  the  present  con- 
troversy over  maintenance  of  wage  scales. 

In  18*^3,  the  committee  finds,  the  United  States 
operated  207,514  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  4,712,763  workmen,  who  earned  $2,088,- 
361,119.  The  manufactured  products  turned  out 
during  that  year  were  valued  at  $11,406,292,701. 
Nearly  three  decades  later,  in  1927,  the  number  of 
plants  had  decreased  to  191,866,  but  the  number  of 
workmen  had  increased  to  8,349,755,  and  their  earn- 
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ings  to  $10,848,802,532.  The  value  of  manufac- 
tured products  had  jumped  to  $62,718,347,289. 

In  the  abstract  these  figures  mean  little,  but 
when  analyzed  they  indicate  that  labor  is  cheaper 
today  than  it  ever  was  before,  in  spite  of  high 
wages.  Those  who  believe  that  wages  are  too  high 
point  to  the  fact  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
average  factoiy  employe  earned  only  about  $426 
per  year.  In  1927  he  earned  about  $1,300.  Wages 
have  been  multiplied  by  three  and  a  small  fraction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts which  these  working  people  help  to  create  has 
been  multiplied  in  that  period  by  about  five  and  one- 
half. 

While  manufacturers  have  been  doubling  and 
trebling  their  output  they  have  expanded  their  pay- 
rolls at  a  much  slower  rate.  Machinery  has  made 
labor  more  efficient.  One  man  produces  several 
times  as  much  as  he  did  30  years  ago.  Allowance 
must  be  made  of  course,  for  the  added  cost  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  manufacturer.  But  even  when  that 
is  taken  into  consideration  it  is  very  evident  that  a 
year's  work  at  $1,300  was  a  better  bargain  for  the 
manufacturer  in  1927  than  was  a  year's  work  in 
1899  at  $426. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  another  angle,  it 
may  be  seen  from  the  committee's  figures  that  about 
one-fifth  of  the  value  of  all  manufactured  products 
went  to  pay  the  cost  of  labor  in  1899.  In  1927  labor 
received  only  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
total  value  of  manufactured  products.  On  the  basis 
of  productive  capacity  workingmen  are  actually  re- 
ceiving a  smaller  percentage  of  the  wealth  which 
they  help  to  produce  than  they  were  receiving  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Unfortunately  the  chamber's  figures  are  not  quite 
up-to-date.  But  statistics  prepared  by  the  Census 
Bureau  show  that  production  ran  far  ahead  of  wages 
in  1928  and  1929.  Business  is  too  prone  to  measure 
wages  by  the  cost  of  living  instead  of  by  productive 
capacity.  If  labor  is  paid  according  to  last  year's 
standard  of  living  and  produces  according  to  this 
year's  improved  methods,  overproduction  and  con- 
sequent economic  derangement  can  not  be  avoided. 
Analysis  of  the  tendency  of  wages  to  lag  behind 
productive  capacity  during  recent  decades  leads  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  wages  ?re  not  too 
high,  and  that  their  present  level  should  be  main- 
tained. 

 0  

"Is  he  financially  embarrassed?" 
"He's  in  debt,  I  believe;  but  it  would  take  more 
than  that  to  embarrass  him!" 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  care  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 


WILL  TELEVISION  DOOM  TRAVELING 
SALESMEN? 

The  buyer  of  a  New  York  fashion  shop  and  the 
salesman  of  a  nationally-known  maker  of  women's 
wear  met  as  if  face-to-face  over  a  two-mile  two-way 
television  telephone  system  in  this  city  and  the 
buyer  placed  a  $5,000  order  for  merchandise,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times. 

"There  was  a  time,"  said  the  representative  of 
the  mercantile  house,  "when  thte  buyer  and  seller, 
miles  apart,  corresponded  about  merchandise,  shipped 
samples  and  waited  weeks  before  making  the  de- 
cision to  buy. 

"The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  the  seller  will 
step  into  a  television  booth  and  call  the  buyer  on 
the  telephone.  They  will  see  and  hear  each  other. 
The  salesman's  wares  will  be  displayed  over  the 
system  and  the  transaction  will  be  consummated  on 
the  spot." 

 0  

AMPLIFIED  SPELLING 

A  little  buoy  said:    "Mother,  deer. 

May  eye  go  out  two  play? 
The  son  is  bright,  the  heir  is  clear; 

Owe  mother,  don't  say  neigh." 

"Go  forth,  my  sun,"  the  mother  said; 

His  ant  said,  "Take  ewer  slay. 
Ewer  gneiss  knew  sled  awl  painted  read, 

But  do  not  lose  ewer  weigh." 

"Owe,  know!"  he  cried  and  sawt  the  street 

With  hart  sew  full  of  glee. 
The  weather  changed,  and  snow  and  sleet 

And  reign  fell  fierce  and  free. 

Threw  snowdrifts  grate,  threw  water  pool. 

He  flue  with  mite  and  mane. 
Said  he,  "Tho  eye  wood  walk  by  rule, 

Eye  may  not  ride,  'tis  plane. 

"I'de  like  two  meat  some  kindly  sole. 
For  here  gnu  dangers  weight. 

And  yonder  stairs  a  treacherous  whole ; 
Two  sloe  has  bin  my  gate. 

"A  peace  of  bred,  a  gneiss  hot  stake, 
Eye'd  chew  if  eye  were  home; 

This  crewel  fair  my  hart  will  brake ; 
I  love  knot  thus  two  Rome. 

"I'm  week  and  pail ;  I've  mist  my  rode," 
But  here  a  carte  came  passed. 

Buoy  and  his  slay  were  safely  toad 
Back  to  his  home  at  last. 
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Heavier  Tax  on  Large  Fortunes,  Job  Security,  Higher 
Wages,  Shorter  Hours  Urged  by  Green 


INHERITANCE  taxes  and  higher  wages  to  secure 

a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  impart- 
ing to  workers  who  have  jobs  a  confidence  in  the 
security  of  their  employment,  assuring  the  millions 
of  unemployed  that  they  will  be  put  to  work  as 
soon  as  economic  conditions  permit,  shorter  work- 
ing hours  for  women,  protection  of  child  workers 
against  long  hours  and  hazardous  occupations,  and 
more  adequate  workmen's  compensation  laws  were 
I  the  outstanding  features  of  the  address  by  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  Tennessee. 

President  Green  was  emphatic  in  his  demand 
that  large  fortunes  should  be  redistributed  by  tax- 
ation. "In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "the  inheritance 
laws  of  the  nation  must  be  improved  so  that  these 
huge  fortunes  may  be  taxed  and  a  distribution  of 
them  may  be  brought  about  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  government.  The  protection  of  property 
depends  on  social  sanction.  The  power  to  change 
rests  in  the  sovereignty  of  our  citizenship." 

President  Green  also  urged  legislation  to  prevent 
"Wealthy  persons,  just  before  they  die,  making  gifts 
of  their  money  to  escape  the  income  tax  law. 

In  stressing  higher  wages  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  securing  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  executive  said:  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  the  potential  power  of  the 
working  men.  They  want  more  of  the  things  that 
make  life  worth  while." 

In  discussing  unemployment  relief  President 
Green  emphasized  the  necessity  of  bringing  out  the 
hidden  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  by  remov- 
ing their  uncertainty  as  to  their  economic  security. 
"Those  already  at  work  are  worrying  for  fear  lest 
tomorrow  they  lose  their  positions,"  he  said.  "That 
means  they  are  not  buying  to  the  capacity  of  their 
purchasing  power.  There  has  been  a  lowering  of 
the  buying  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
that  needs  to  be  turned  loose  to  furnish  the  key  in 
unlocking  the  door  to  national  prosperity. 

"I  believe  that  what  we  need  is  to  make  those  em- 
ployed know  that  they  are  secure  in  their  positions. 
This  would  have  a  most  profound  effect  on  existing 
conditions.  And  if  those  unemployed  were  assured 
that  as  soon  as  possible  they  would  be  employed, 
we  would  find  a  great  change  and  conditions  improv- 
ing rapidly. 

"I  wish  that  in  every  state  we  might  perfect  legis- 
lation that  would  compensate  every  injured  employe, 


guaranteeing  to  give  him  support  during  his  in- 
capacity. 

"I  wish  that  our  women  might  be  spared  from 
long  horns  in  our  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is  indefensible  at 
any  time,  to  permit  women  to  work  long  hours  at 
night  during  this  period  of  unemployment  when 
men  are  idle." 


FACTS  ABOUT  CORPORATE  LIFE 

A  corporation  is  a  person — a  legal  person. 

It  has  certain  rights — including  its  very  exist- 
ence— by  law. 

The  law  was  made,  and  consented  to,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  a  good  thing  for  society — for  all  of 
the  people. 

The  law  could  be  changed — abolished — repealed, 
by  the  same  process  which  made  it.  That  is,  by  the 
consent  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  rights  of  the  legal  corporate  person  is, 
the  ownership  of  property. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a 
"divine  right" — like  the  ancient  rights  of  kings. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  get  some  of  these  notions 
straight,  once  in  a  while. 

There  could  be  no  inheritance  of  property,  by  will 
or  otherwise,  if  there  were  no  law  providing  for  in- 
heritance. 

When  there  is  no  one  to  inherit  property  of  a 
person  who  dies,  that  property  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  all  the  people,  and  the  government  takes 
possession  of  the  property  in  the  name  of  the 
people. 

That  is  what  would  happen,  if  some  day  there 
should  be  a  general  abolition  of  corporations.  Their 
property  right  would  pass  to  the  people. 

It  would  be  much  simpler  than  the  Russian  way 
of  killing  the  human  owners  of  property. 

You  might  find  it  possible  to  kill  off  a  mess  of 
corporations — if  the  people  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  corporations  no  longer  serve  a  good  purpose — 
are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  general  good — and 
it  would  be  entirely  bloodless. 

The  only  blood  a  corporation  has  is  its  money. 

Now — now — don't  get  scared.  These  are  just 
some  legal  facts. 


By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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Pinchot  Raps  Denial  of  Free  Speech 


QNE  of  the  most  forceful  statements  of  the  case 
for  free  speech  and  lawful  assemblage  made 
by  any  public  official  in  recent  years  is  included  in 
the  letter  which  Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot  has  just  writ- 
ten to  Burgess  Bean  of  Lansdale,  who  had  refused 
to  pemiit  the  hosiery  workers'  union  to  meet  in 
that  borough.   Pinchot's  letter  follows: 

"I  have  before  me  newspaper  reports  of  aiTests 
made  in  Lansdale  of  persons  who  were  attempting 
without  disorder  to  exercise  the  right  of  free  speech 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitutions  of  state 
and  nation. 

"The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  says: 

"  'The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and 
every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  print  on 
any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of 
that  liberty.' 

"The  constitution  of  the  United  States  says: 

"  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to'  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.' 

"If  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  nation 
means  what  they  say,  then  free  speech  is  a  funda- 
mental right  of  every  American  citizen,  and  the  de- 
nial of  free  speech  is  unlawful. 

"Both  you  and  I  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  this 
commonwealth.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
pointedly  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  fact  that  obedience 
to  the  constitution  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
citizen,  including  yourself. 

"Entirely  apart  from  the  constitutional  right  of 
free  speech,  it  has  been  demonstrated  times  beyond 
number  that  the  policy  of  denying  this  right  is  both 
dangerous  and  ineffective  and  has  the  direct  result 
of  advancing  instead  of  repressing  the  cause  against 
which  the  denial  is  made.  The  surest  way  to  spread 
any  doctrine  or  to  disseminate  any  set  of  opinions 
is  to  forbid  people  to  mention  them  in  public. 

"To  prevent  meetings  held  in  support  of  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  is  to  deny  a  right  which  the 
constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  judicial  decisions  of 
Pennsylvania  specifically  recognize.  We  have  long 
passed  the  time  when  there  was  any  doubt  about 
that. 

"For  these  reasons  I  urge  you  to  issue  a  permit 
to  the  full  fashioned  hosiery  workers,  and  to  allow 
them  to  exercise  their  American  right  of  free  speech 
in  the  borough  of  Lansdale.   Furthermore,  I  ask  you 


to  provide  adequate  police  protection  for  their  meet- 
ing, as  you  would  for  any  other,  and  in  a  word,  to 
accord  the  hosiery  workers  the  full  rights  which 
are  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitutions  of  both 
state  and  union." 

 0  

EITHER  LNJUiNCTIONS  ARE  DOOMED,  OR  MR. 
HUGHES  HAS  PUT  HIMSELF  IN  A  POCKET 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  been  hand- 
ing down  some  decisions  that  have  brought  praise 
from  those  who  like  America  to  go  forward  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  human  liberty. 

Two  of  these  decisions  hold  unusual  interest  for 
labor.  One  is  the  Cahfornia  red  flag  decision,  in 
which  the  court  held  that  the  mere  display  of  a  red 
flag  is  not  criminal.  The  court  held  that  it  is  the 
ACTION  that  counts,  not  the  intent.  The  other 
case  is  the  Minnesota  newspaper  gag  law  case,  de- 
cided June  1. 

In  the  Minnesota  case  the  court  knocked  out  the 
gag  law  and  held  that  a  paper  shall  not  be  perma- 
nently suppressed  because  of  libel.  The  way  to 
punish  possible  future  libel  is  to  punish  it  when  it 
happens,  not  before,  the  court  ruled.  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  led  the  majority  in  both  these  cases. 

The  essence  of  these  two  decisions  is  that  possible 
future  breaches  of  law  shall  be  punished  when  they 
occur  and  not  until  then.  The  newspaper  case  was 
actually  an  injunction  case,  since  the  gag  law  pro- 
vided for  permanent  enjoinder.  That,  said  the 
court,  is  to  sue  under  the  libel  laws  after  there  has 
been  a  libel.   Use  law,  says  the  court,  not  equity. 

Now  it  happens  that  in  almost  every  anti-labor 
injunction  an  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  some  act 
or  word,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  violations  of  law 
can  be  punished  after  they  happen.  If  the  reason- 
ing in  these  two  most  recent  cases  is  applied  to  the 
industrial  field  it  must  seem  that  the  court  would 
say,  do  not  seek  to  enjoin  men  from  doing  what  they 
may  or  may  not  intend  to  do.  Do  not  enter  into 
the  realm  of  speculation  as  to  whether  they  may 
do  a  wrong.  If  and  when  they  do  a  wrong  hale 
them  into  court  and  apply  the  law,  as  it  is  applied 
in  normal  procedure. 

It  now  seems  that  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  getting 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  liberal-minded  judge,  has 
either  backed  himself  into  a  corner,  or  else  he  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  finally  eliminating  the  in- 
junction as  a  weapon  of  employers  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. We  shall  know  more  about  it  when  the  next 
injunction  case  gets  into  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 
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Is  Church  Concerned  About  the  Depression? 


gPENCER  MILLER,  JR.,  Secretary  of  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau  of  America,  speaking  at  the 
prehminary  session  of  the  136th  annual  council  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  Diocese  of  Virginia,  which 
opened  in  St.  Paul's  Memorial  Church,  University 
of  Virginia,  said  in  part: 

"No  body  of  churchmen,  whether  a  diocesan  as- 
sembly of  a  national  convention,  that  meets  duiing 
this  year  of  grace,  can  avoid  the  grave  responsibil- 
ity of  asking  what,  if  any,  is  its  Christian  duty  to- 
ward the  demoralizing  conditions  which  exist  today 
in  America  as  a  result  of  the  great  depression.  The 
extent  to  which  that  question  is  squarely  met  and 
effectively  answered  will  depend  upon  the  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  its  leaders  to  the  ques- 
tion of  social  justice. 

"On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  diocese  of  New 
York,  meeting  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Man- 
ning, adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  consider  measures  'whereby  Chris- 
tian principle  and  influence  may  be  made  effective 
in  bringing  about  such  adjustment  in  our  economic 
system  as  will  safeguard  the  workers  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  present  recurrence  of  the  hardships 
of  the  present  depression.' 

"Here  we  have  the  question  squarely  posed.  Is 
the  present  situation  so  grave  that  it  affects  public 
morals?  Is  it  a  proper  question  for  the  Chui'ch? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  has  been  given  by 
the  social  welfare  agencies  all  over  America  during 
the  past  year.  The  decline  in  Hving  standards,  the 
vast  demands  for  poor  relief,  the  disintegration  of 
homes,  the  increase  of  diseases  which  arose  from 
under-nourishment,  the  alarming  growth  of  delin- 
quency— are  but  few  of  the  indices  of  the  devasta- 
tion which  is  visited  upon  the  community  by  these 
recuiTing  cycles  of  depression.  Unemployment  has 
become  not  only  the  nemesis  of  American  business, 
but  far  and  away  the  worst  of  our  peace-time  indus- 
trial disasters.  No  community  is  immune  from  its 
cumulative  effects;  no  institution  within  any  com- 
munity, whether  the  Church,  the  School,  or  the 
Home,  is  unaffected  by  its  blight.  Like  modern  war- 
fare, there  are  no  neutrals  and  few  non-combatants. 
But  what  is  more  alarming  about  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  practically  every 
competent  expert  that  we  must  prepare  now  to 
grapple  with  the  third  successive  winter  of  unem- 
ployment, with  the  savings  of  many  of  our  people 
depleted  and  the  opportunities  for  employment  dim- 
inishing and  not  expanding, 

"In  the  face  of  such  a  grave  and  portentous  fu- 


ture, can  this  church  fail  to  take  thought  of  its  duty 
toward  its  parishioners  ? 

"Is  it  a  proper  question  for  the  Church?" 

 0  

71  CONTRACTS  FOR  MILLION  OR  MORE 

Seventy-one  building  contracts,  each  for  a  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more,  were  let  in  the  United  States 
between  March  1  and  May  15,  according  to  Truman 
S.  Morgan,  president  of  F.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.  Thirty- 
one  are  being  built  by  private  interests, 

"A  theater  in  Chicago  is  to  cost  $1,500,000,  Out 
in  Texas  an  oil  refinery  is  to  cost  $1,500,000,"  said 
Mr.  Morgan.  "A  grain  elevator  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  will  cost  $1,000,000. 

"The  larger  part  of  this  total  is  to  be  .  placed  in 
buildings  which  service  the  public  or  are  financed 
entirely  by  pubHc  funds.  The  four  projects  of  this 
type  aggregate  $117,771,200  and  include  a  vehicular 
tunnel  in  Boston  to  cost  $16,000,000,  a  passenger 
depot  in  Cincinnati  to  cost  $5,900,000 ;  and  a  govern- 
ment hospital  in  Waco,  Texas,  to  cost  $1,200,000. 

"Not  grouped  in  one  large  center  but  extended 
into  many  sections  of  the  country,  these  huge  ex- 
penditures will  assure  a  happy  distribution  of  their 
funds  and  the  benefits  they  will  spread. 

 0  

THE  CLIQUE 
What  is  the  "Clique  ?"   'Tis  a  body  of  men 
Who  attend  every  meeting,  NOT  just  now  and  then; 
Who  don't  miss  a  meeting  unless  they  are  sick; 
Those  are  the  men  that  the  grouch  calls  "The 
Clique." 

Who  don't  make  a  farce  of  the  magic  word  "WORK" ; 
Who  believe  in  the  motto:   "Not  a  job  will  I  shirk;" 
Who  never  resort  to  an  underhand  trick; 
Those  are  the  men  that  the  grouch  calls  "The 
Clique." 

The  men  who  are  seldom  behind  in  their  dues. 
And  who  from  the  meeting  do  not  carry  NEWS ; 
Who  attend  to  their  duties  and  don't  seek  a  kick; 
Those  are  the  men  that  the  grouch  calls  "The 
Clique." 

We  all  should  be  proud  of  members  like  these — 
They  can  call  them  "The  Clique"  or  whatever  they 
please. 

But  there  are  some  people  who  always  find  fault. 
And  most  of  this  kind  are  not  worth  their  salt; 
They  will  always  start  trouble  but  seldom  will  stick. 
And  leave  all  the  work  to  be  done  by  "The  CHque." 

— Jim  Mullen  in  The  Apothecary. 
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Next  War  Should  See  Nation  Under  Orders 


QONSCRIPTION  of  man  power  and  materials  in 
war  time  without  compensation  was  suggested 
by  Congressman  La  Guardia  to  the  War  Policies 
Commission. 

Hearings  are  being  held  on  methods  to  "take  the 
profit  out  of  war.."  Mr.  La  Guardia  said  this  is 
impossible  unless  every  person  is  placed  under  mili- 
tary orders  and  given  soldier's  rations.  There  should 
be  no  exemptions,  he  said. 

"If  you  would  equalize  the  burdens  of  war,"  de- 
clared the  lawmaker,  "all  issuance  of  currency  pay- 
ments should  be  stopped,  all  industry  should  be 
taken  over  without  compensation  and  citizens  should 
be  fed  as  soldiers.  Any  temporizing  with  this  prop- 
osition will  defeat  its  purpose. 

"There  will  be  no  combatants  in  the  next  war," 


asserted  Mr.  La  Guardia,  who  was  an  aviator  in  the 
World  War.  "The  safest  place  will  be  the  first-line 
trenches.  Casualties  among  the  civil  population 
will  be  enormous.  Under  any  system  there  will  be 
inequalities;  there  will  be  casualties  in  industry, 
commerce  and  finance,  the  same  as  combatants.  So 
there  are  bound  to  be  inequalities." 

Saying  he  feared  "that  anything  short  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  with  very  broad  powers 
would  fail  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  pro- 
posal," Mr.  La  Guardia  added: 

"To  do  this  you  will  have  to  nationalize  all  indus- 
try and  every  one  from  Texas  Guinan  to  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan. If  you  are  going  to  make  a  system  that  will 
take  all  profits  out  of  war  you  must  be  ruthless 
about  it.  That  is  better  than  to  have  the  enormous 
profiteering  that  has  been  going  on." 


Pauper  Wage  Paid  in  Dallas; 

'pHE  cry  of  "labor  scarcity"  to  conceal  pauper 
wages  in  the  local  dress  industry  is  exposed  by 
the  Dallas  Craftsman. 

A  local  newspaper  announced:  "Huge  labor  short- 
age in  local  industry  is  new  prosperity  sign.  Wash 
dress  makers  plead  for  machine  operators  as  18  fac- 
tories turn  out  3,500  frocks  weekly. 

"Despite  the  reported  unemployment  crisis  of 
recent  months,  there  is  an  actual  shortage  in  local 
wash  dress  manufacturing,  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  approximately  500  machine  operators." 

The  labor  paper  shows  that  the  reason  for  the 
shortage  is  the  sweatshop  wage — $1.50  per  dozen. 

"This  is  121/^  cents  per  wash  dress,"  says  the 
labor  editor.  "Two  young  ladies  from  the  United 
States  Employment  Bureau  were  sent  down  on  this 
call  for  help.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  reported 
that  they  had  enough.  Each  made  75  cents  for 
their  week's  work. 

"The  Craftsman  does  not  assume  that  this  is  the 
average  earnings.  Skilled  women  will  go  beyond 
this,  and  by  carrying  work  home  at  night  will  man- 
age to  make  around  $1.50  a  day,  or  one  dozen 
dresses.  To  do  this  they  must  average  one  dress 
eveiy  40  minutes,  an  almost  impossible  task.  The 
wife  of  the  writer,  who  is  a  pretty  fair  seamstress, 
says  she  made  the  dress  she  is  wearing  and  that  it 
is  extremely  plain.  It  took  three  hours — 180  min- 
utes— to  make  this  house  di-ess.  These  girls  must 
make  four  and  one-half  dresses  in  that  time. 

"These  wash  dresses,  the  very  plainest,  sell  at 
our  stores  for  about  90  cents,  while  the  fancy  ones 


"Labor  Scarcity"  Cry  Raised 

range  from  $3  to  $5.  Then  don't  forget  the  Dallas 
Wholesale  Merchants'  Association  pays  121^  cents 
for  the  making." 

 0  

BANDIT  GIVES  50-50  BREAK  TO  SHOPMAN 
Business  was  poor  at  Meyer  Gluk's  delicatessen, 
191  Sandford  avenue.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Meyer 
spent  most  of  the  day  pushing  the  "no  sale"  but- 
ton of  the  cash  register.  He  was  dozing  beside  the 
register  at  11:30  o'clock  last  night  when  a  masked 
gunman  ambled  in.  "Hand  over  the  money,"  he 
commanded. 

"Hey,  listen,"  said  Meyer,  "business  is  rotten  and 
there  ain't  much  in  my  cash  register,  but  you're  go- 
ing to  have  to  shoot  me  to  get  what  there  is."  Then 
he  went  into  a  long  discussion  of  business  depres- 
sion. 

"I  gotta  have  money,"  the  gunman  insisted. 

"I  gotta  pay  the  baker,  the  bologna  man  and  the 
paper  bag  man,"  said  Meyer. 

"Oh,  well,  guess  we're  both  in  the  same  fix,"  said 
the  bandit,  after  thinking  it  over  a  while.  "Give  me 
half  of  what  you've  got  in  the  cash  register  and 
I'll  call  it  square." 

"Suits  me,"  said  Gluck,  and  he  gave  the  robber 
50  cents. 

Moral:  If  this  good  bandit  had  been  an  average 
business  man,  as  an  employer  of  labor  for  instance, 
he  would  have  taken  the  dollar,  chucked  Gluk  out 
in  the  street,  locked  the  door,  and  told  him  to  sell 
apples. 
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$90,000,000  Unemployment  Dole  Sponsored 
by  Community  Chests 


'pHE  National  Association  of  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  is  sponsoring  a  nation-wide  drive 
for  a  ninety  million  dollar  charity  fund  to  relieve 
the  destitute  unemployed  next  winter. 

The  fund  will  be  distributed  as  a  private  dole 
under  the  auspices  of  private  social  welfare 
agencies. 

The  proposal  for  the  drive  was  laid  before  com- 
munity chest  officials  by  Fred  C.  Croxton,  acting 
chairman  of  President  Hoover's  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  Employment.  Inasmuch  as  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  is  the  President's  private  affair,  it 
is  understood  that  the  proposed  drive  for  the  pri- 
vate dole  has  the  President's  approval. 

President  Hoover  recently  refused  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress,  urged  by  the  Progressives, 
to  deal  with  unemployment  and  unemployment  re- 
lief. His  refusal  postponed  congressional  consider- 
ation of  unemployment  until  December. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  a  supporter  of 
President  Hoover,  admits  that  the  drive  for  the 
charity  fund  is  backed  by  President  Hoover's  ad- 
ministration "to  strengthen  the  President's  hand 
when  the  next  Congress  meets  if  doles  or  huge  bond 
issues  to  provide  relief  in  indirect  form  are  to  be 
forestalled." 

"It  was  against  proposals  of  this  sort,"  the  Star 
points  out,  "that  the  President  fought  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  he  is  likely  to  face  an 
even  more  difficult  task  in  keeping  the  government 
out  of  any  dole  system  at  the  next  session,  when  he 
will  have  only  a  slim  and  probably  unruly  majority 
behind  him. 

"A  relief  effort  by  private  agencies  ahead  of  the 
convening  of  Congress  in  December  would  do  much 
to  lessen  the  possible  demand  for  government  ac- 
tion." 

Mr.  Croxton  also  asked  community  chest  officials 
to  endeavor  to  induce  the  Red  Cross  to  join  the 
drive  for  the  private  dole. 

The  community  chests  have  been  regarded  as 
non-partisan  agencies  for  the  relief  of  distress.  The 
proposal  of  President  Hoover's  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  to  take  them  over  and  use 
them  against  the  people's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress will  undoubtedly  cause  considerable  opposi- 
tion among  community  chest  supporters. 

The  announcement  of  the  proposed  drive  for  the 
ninety  million  dollar  private  unemployment  dole 
was  made  a  few  hours  after  Senator  Couzen's  state- 
ment that  he  would  sponsor  legislation  for  unem- 


ployment insurance  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
and  shortly  after  William  Randolph  Hearst's  pro- 
posal for  a  five  billion  dollar  unemployment  relief 
bond  issue  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  popular 
support. 

 0  

A  CONTRACTOR'S  ODE 

To  My  Creditors: 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  present  shattered 
condition  of  my  bank  account  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  send  you  a  check  in  response  to  your  re- 
quest. 

My  present  financial  condition  is  due  to  the  Fed- 
eral Laws,  State  Laws,  County  Laws,  Corporation 
Laws,  By-Laws,  Brother-in-Laws,  Mother-in-Laws, 
and  Outlaws  that  have  been  foisted  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting public.  Through  the  various  Laws,  I  have 
been  held  down,  held  up,  walked  on,  set  upon,  flat- 
tened out  and  squeezed  until  I  do  not  know  where  I 
am,  what  I  am,  or  why  I  am. 

These  Laws  compel  me  to  pay  a  merchant  tax, 
capital  tax,  excise  tax,  income  tax,  real  estate  tax, 
school  tax,  syntax  and  carpet  tax,  auto  tax,  gas  tax, 
light  tax,  cigar  tax,  street  tax. 

In  addition  to  these  taxes,  I  am  requested  and  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  every  society  and  organiza- 
tion that  the  inventive  mind  of  man  can  organize. 
To  the  society  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Woman  Re- 
lief, the  Navy  Relief,  the  Children's  Home,  the  Po- 
liceman's Benefit,  the  Morons'  Society,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Jewish-  ReHef ,  the  Near  East, 
the  Gold  Diggers'  Home,  also  every  hospital  and 
every  charitable  institution  in  town,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Black  Cross,  the  White  Cross,  the  Purple 
Cross  and  the  Double  Cross. 

The  government  has  so  governed  my  business 
that  I  do  not  know  who  owns  it.  I  am  suspected,  in- 
spected, disrespected,  examined,  re-examined,  in- 
formed, required,  commanded  and  compelled  until 
all  I  know  is  that  I  am  supposed  to  provide  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  money  for  every  known  need, 
desire  or  hope  of  the  human  race,  and  because  I  re- 
fuse to  donate  to  all  and  go  out  and  beg,  borrow  and 
steal  money  to  give  away,  I  am  cussed  and  discussed, 
boycotted,  talked  to,  talked  about,  tied  to,  lied  about, 
held  up,  held  down,  and  robbed,  until  I  am  nearly 
ruined,  so  the  only  reason  I  am  clinging  to  life  is  to 
see  what  the  hell  is  coning  next. 

Yours  very  truly, 

OWEN  U.  MOORE. 
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So  Called  "Natural  La 

"^AGE  reduction  advocates  write  ponderously  on 
the  "natural  law  of  supply  and  demand"  and 
on  the  workers'  folly  in  resisting  wage-cuts. 

This  gentry  assume  a  superior  air — quite  intel- 
lectual, you  know.  They  are  shocked  because  work- 
ers refuse  to  accept  their  edict  and  scoff  at  their 
attempted  reasoning. 

Other  natural  laws  refer  to  man's  conduct  and 
his  relations  with  his  fellow-men.  These  laws  are 
dictated  by  conscience  and  education.  They  are 
universal  in  their  application  and  vary  at  different 
ages. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  the  "natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand"  is  that  it  only  applies  to  wage-earners. 

When  there  is  an  excess  of  unorganized  or  partly 
organized  workers,  this  "law"  operates  with  Spar- 
tan sternness.  Wages  are  cut  below  the  living  line, 
and  bread  lines  are  formed,  but  there  can  be  no  re- 
dress, saith  our  elders  and  penny-a-liners,  who  bow 
before  their  idol. 

The  capitalist,  however,  is  immune  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  wondrous  statute.  When  production 
exceeds  demand,  prices  are  not  cut  as  is  the  case 
with  unorganized  workers.  If  they  are  reduced 
somewhat,  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  capitalist, 
who  calls  this  "stabilizing  industry." 

If  this  "stabilization"  proves  effective  he  closes 


v'  Is  Stupid  Platitude 

his  plant,  and  the  community  votes  him  a  good  citi- 
zen and  opens  soup-houses  for  his  employes. 

The  capitalist  trustifies  industry,  regulates  pro- 
duction, sets  prices,  and  endows  a  chair  of  economics 
at  some  university  that  the  workings  of  this  natur- 
al law  of  supply  and  demand  may  be  better  under- 
stood. 

Another  peculiar  thing  about  this  "natural  law" 
is  that  it  is  ineffective  when  workers  are  100  per 
cent  organized. 

Confronted  by  the  solidarity  of  wage-earners  it 
is  as  impotent  as  the  dame  who  would  stay  the 
ocean's  tide  with  her  broom. 

The  printing  trades,  the  marine  engineers,  the 
seamen,  and  the  ladies'  garment  workers  is  the  latest 
proof  that  this  "law"  is  but  a  mental  attitude  and 
consoling  fiction  to  low-wage  advocates. 

It  is  an  alibi  and  a  justification  for  debasing 
workers  who  fail  to  see  the  sham — who  do  not  know 
that  it  is  a  heritage  of  the  by-gone  days  of  individ- 
ualism. 

The  "natural  law  of  supply  and  demand"  is  one 
of  the  stupid  platitudes  that  is  used  to  confuse  wage- 
earners. 

There  is  nothing  "natural"  in  a  law  that  does  not 
apply  to  capitalists  and  that  can  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  any  100  per  cent  trade  union. 


Girl  Pictures  Life's  Horrors  Under  Sovietism 

Existence  in  Russia  "Like  Being  Buried  Alive,"  Writes  Communist  Expert 
While  Visiting  Outside  in  Freedom 


'pHE  so-called  five-year  plan  of  Soviet  Russia  was 
declared  to  be  a  "big  bluff"  and  the  final  results 
anticipated  to  be  even  worse,  by  a  girl  who  has 
grown  to  womanhood  under  the  Communist  regime, 
according  to  letters  read  before  the  Rotary  Club. 

The  letters  were  written  to  a  New  Orleans  man 
while  the  girl  was  in  another  country  on  a  mission 
for  the  Soviet  union,  and  pleaded  with  the  man  who 
received  them  not  to  divulge  any  of  the  facts,  as  it 
would  mean  her  mother's  execution. 

The  letter  declared  that  to  question  any  act  of 
law  of  the  country  was  to  be  arrested  and,  in  most 
instances,  to  be  shot. 

B.  T.  Litinski,  research  associate  in  the  Tulane 
school  of  law,  and  a  former  Russian,  received  the 
letters  and  read  translations  of  them  before  the 
Rotary  Club. 

The  letters  were  of  recent  date.  They  described 
living  in  Russia  as  "being  buried  alive." 

The  girl  de.sciibed  her  feeling  of  happiness  and 
freedom  at  l^eing  outside  Russia  where  she  could 


talk  and  write  freely.  She  wrote  that  women  were 
permitted  two  pairs  of  stockings  a  year  and  were 
forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  in  "free  trade"  if 
others  were  bought.  She  explained  that  "free 
trade"  was  where  goods  were  sold  on  special  per- 
mits or  surreptitiously.  She  said  that  silver  or 
gold  of  any  sort  was  forbidden  and  that  food  prices 
were  also  exorbitant. 

Another  of  the  letters  expressed  the  opinion  that 
conditions  were  gradually  reaching  a  point  where 
they  would  be  "unbearable,"  and  that  the  people 
genei'ally  were  looking  forward  to  possible  war  with 
Poland.  She  wrote  that  to  buy  American  dollars 
was  a  sure  ticket  to  jail  and  probably  worse. 

The  letter  said  conditions  were  worse  than  last 
winter  with  no  hope  of  improvement  in  sight.  It 
criticized  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  girl  from  whom  Mr.  Litinski  received 
the  letters  was  under  ten  years  old  when  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  occurred  and  she  had  been  trained 
as  a  scientific  worker  for  the  Soviets. 
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Keeping  Up  the  Wage  Level 


■^HETHER  or  not  there  is  an  organized  move- 
ment afoot  to  reduce  the  general  wage  level, 
there  have  been  enough  signs  of  a  movement  lately 
to  warrant  President  Hoover's  statement  advocat- 
ing continuance  of  the  present  high  level.  Wage 
reduction  is  so  traditional  a  "cure-all"  for  business 
depression  that  it  was  certain  to  be  proposed  on  a 
grand  scale  sooner  or  later.  Some  bankers  now 
argue,  with  a  show  of  reason,  that  a  fixed  wage 
level  at  a  time  of  falling  prices  amounts  to  an  in- 
crease in  real  wages. 

But  there  are  many,  and  stronger,  arguments  on 
the  other  side.  While  some  workers  have  un- 
doubtedly profited  by  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  millions  have  been  working  only 
part  time,  and  many  more  have  been  called  upon  to 
support  unemployed  relatives.  A  wage  cut  now 
would  not  only  reduce  their  consuming  power,  it 
would  cause  distress  to  their  dependents.  More- 


over, while  such  temporary  expedients  as  lay-offs 
and  part-time  employment  may  be  abandoned  with 
business  recovery,  the  general  wage  level,  once 
down,  takes  a  long  time  to  rise  again,  and  the  hard 
upclimb  retards  natural  expansion. 

The  final  argument  in  favor  of  a  high  wage  level 
is  the  one  sponsored  by  the  President  in  the  fall  of 
1929  and  now  urged  anew.  It  is  that  high  wages 
mean  the  high  standard  of  living  which  is  essen- 
tial to  modern  prosperity. 

There  are  indications  that  we  are  slowly  moving- 
out  of  the  long  depression.  Employment  has  shown 
a  slight  but  steady  increase  each  month  since  De- 
cember, 1930.  If  employers  can  keep  the  wage  level 
generally  unimpaired,  this  upswing  will  be  acceler- 
ated. On  the  other  hand,  a  general  wage  reduc- 
tion now  would  have  a  bad  psychological  effect  and 
might  plunge  us  deeper  than  ever  into  depression. 
—  (Editorial)  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Wheat  at  $33.60  a  Bushel 


■y^HEN  the  pioneer  went  out  to  sow  and  then  reap 
his  crops  of  wheat;  when  he  took  that  crop  to 
mill  and  had  it  turned  into  meal ;  it  was  to  feed  his 
family.  When  his  wife  sat  at  her  spinning  wheel, 
and  when  her  daughter  threw  the  bobbins  in  the 
old  looms,  it  was  to  make  home-spun  for  the  family 
clothing.  When  the  beef  was  killed,  and  the  hide 
was  salted  to  prepare  it  for  the  home  tanning,  and 
the  old  shoemaker  came  around  to  measure  up  the 
family  feet,  it  was  for  shoes,  to  be  made  for  and 
used  by  the  members  of  that  household. 

We  are  said  to  have  advanced  since  those  days. 
Are  we  sure  of  that  ?  When  the  shoe  factory  is  run 
overtime,  is  it  to  make  shoes  for  somebody's  feet? 
No — it  is  to  make  up  the  payments  on  the  auto- 
matic shoemaking  machinery — and  a  possible  profit 
if  competition  does  not  send  the  manufacturer  into 
the  bankruptcy  court. 

When  the  cereal  factory  takes  raw  wheat,  runs  it 
through  an  automatic  machine  that  adds  nothing 
but  bubbles  of  air,  a  trade  name  and  a  carton,  is  it 
to  furnish  food  for  the  members  of  the  human  com- 
munities? No — it  is  to  inject  into  that  75-cent 
bushel  of  wheat  a  content  which  will  sell  for  $33.60 
at  retail  for  the  bushel  of  75-cent  wheat,  so  as  to 
pay  dividends  on  a  watered  stock — watered  with 
"good-will"  that  was  built  up  by  advertising  charged 
and  paid  for  long  since  in  the  retail  price  of  the 
food  article. 

This  "good-will"  which  is  so  often  capitalized  at 


millions  of  dollars,  and  on  which  the  retail  prices  of 
our  commodities  are  written  up  to  pay  dividends — 
in  times  like  these  it  makes  men  think  of  the  old 
saw  about  the  "champagne  appetite  with  a  beer  in- 
come." A  "good-will"  which  is  not  balanced  by  an 
adequate  purchasing  power  is  just  a  leech,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  find  that  it  has  sucked  dry  the  body 
on  which  it  feeds. 

 o  

"FORD  CIVILIZATION"  MASS  OUTPUT  RESULT 

Henry  Ford  is  the  embodiment  of  American  civili- 
zation and  mass  production,  says  Professor  Harold 
J.  Laski  of  the  University  of  London,  writing  in  a 
local  newspaper  on  prominent  Americans. 

"Henry  Ford  is  a  workman  who  has  made  a  gigan- 
tic fortune  without  ever  discovering  that  we  work 
for  the  sake  of  life,"  writes  Prof.  Laski.  "He  is  the 
supreme  prisoner  of  his  own  machines.  He  is  only 
the  most  outstanding  of  innumerable  Americans 
who  think  as  he  does.  They  think  of  bigness  as 
greatness.  They  place  the  practical  Edison  before 
the  abstract  Einstein. 

"Mr.  Ford  has  captured  the  world  with  his  sys- 
tem. Today  Russia  transforms  itself  into  a  super- 
America;  tomorrow  it  will  be  China;  then,  perhaps, 
India. 

"Mr.  Ford's  vision  of  civilization  does  not  impress 
me.  His  ideal  worker  will  have  material  comfort 
aplenty.  I  doubt  whether  he  will  have  a  mind  to 
enjoy  it." 
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Seems  To  Have 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER  hasn't  succeeded  in  getting 
his  moratorium  all  the  way  over  as  this  is  writ- 
ten. All  the  nations  but  France  are  enthusiastically 
for  the  proposal,  as  it  will  certainly  be  a  Godsend 
for  most  of  them  in  addition  to  saving  a  lot  of 
money.  France,  as  usual,  bucks,  and  it  is  possible 
she  will  get  her  way,  as  she  has  a  habit  of.  She 
succeeded  in  getting  other  countries  to  help  her 
save  herself  in  the  great  human  butcher  shop  of  a  de- 
cade and  more  ago,  in  addition  to  having  those  who 
were  dragged  in  pay  most  of  the  expenses.  Whether 
one  likes  the  way  France  operates  or  not,  one  must 
admire  the  way  she  holds  on  until  she  gets  just 
about  what  she  wants. 

When  the  president's  proposal  was  first  sprung 
congressmen  and  senators  seemed  to  be  falling  over 
each  other  to  get  on  the  band  wagon  by  endorsing 
the  idea.  However,  as  the  constituents  were  heard 
from  and  the  thought  percolated  that  there  might 
be  something  else  behind  it  all  than  the  altruistic 
pleas  to  help  save  the  world  as  well  as  the  nation, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  cessation  of  interviews. 
Some  one  spilled  the  beans  by  showing  that  the  In- 
ternational bankers  of  America  have  made  private 
loans  to  Gennany,  to  say  nothing  of  other  countries, 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Probably  the  afore- 
said bankers  have  been  told  that  unless  something  is 
done  and  payments  of  debts  held  up,  there  would 
be  no  interest  payments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prin- 
cipal. Naturally  that  can't  take  place  without  a 
struggle.  Private  loans  come  first  in  the  minds  of 
those  money  lenders  and  whether  the  United  States 
or  its  people  get  the  worse  of  it  through  such  a  debt 
respite  is  of  no  concern  whatever.  Private  interests 
come  first. 

It  is  well-known  that  President  Hoover  is  strong 
with  interests  represented  by  Mellon  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  them  out. 
Whether  the  countries  affected  will  do  anything 
through  relief  from  war  debt  payments  for  their 
own  common  people,  is  doubtful.  Most  of  them  need 
the  money  thus  saved  to  add  to  their  war  machine. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  viewed  the  proposition  with  an  unbiased  mind 
that  a  cessation  of  payments  for  a  year  will  bring 
around  another  plea  along  the  same  lines,  as  the 
claim  will  be  made  a  year  from  this  July  that  con- 
ditions are  no  different,  and  they  probably  won't  be. 
Then  another  postponement  and  finally  the  affected 
countries  can  say  they  won't  and  can't  pay  and  go 
ahead  and  collect.  Unless  war  is  declared  it  will 
just  end  in  cancellation,  which  is  the  real  end  aimed 
at  by  the  big  interests,  as  they  seem  to  see  that  is 
the  only  way  the  private  investments  can  be  made 
reasonably  safe. 


Struck  a  Snag 

If  President  Hoover  would  just  devote  some  of  his 
sui-plus  energy  to  devising  ways  and  means  to  prac- 
tically help  our  own  people  first,  more  real  good 
would  be  accomplished  and  he  might  be  more  popu- 
lar. 

 0  

FRUIT  ROTS  IN  CAUFORNU;  TREES  CUT  TO 
LIMIT  CROPS 

"Men  and  women  are  starving  in  this  State,"  de- 
clared General  President  MacDonald  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Building  Trades  Council,  in  a  sensational 
speech  at  a  mass  meeting  of  local  trade  unionists. 

Mr.  MacDonald  said  fruit  is  permitted  to  rot  and 
fruit  trees  are  being  destroyed  with  the  approval 
of  government  officials  as  a  means  to  check  large 
crops.    He  declared  that  wage  cutting  continues. 

"There  has  not  been  enough  protest  about  unem- 
ployment," said  the  trade  unionist.  "In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
fruit  are  left  to  rot.  Right  now  they  are  cutting 
fruit  trees  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
agricultural  officials  of  Uncle  Sam,  who  are  advo- 
cating such  reduction  of  the  crop.  Uncle  Sam  bought 
a  lot  of  wheat  to  bolster  up  the  price  and  there  it 
lies  in  the  government  warehouses.  All  this  is  tak- 
ing place  while  men  and  women  starve. 

"I  have  been  hoping  that  the  worst  had  been 
reached,  but  if  this  wage  cutting  is  not  stopped  I 
fear  next  winter  will  be  worse  than  last  winter. 

"They  have  been  using  the  anti-combination  law 
against  trade  unions,  but  when  it  comes  to  price  fix- 
ing, the  law  against  combinations  does  not  apply. 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  situation  under  which 
we  are  manufacturing  so  much  that  men  and  wo- 
men must  stai-ve.  Could  anything  be  more  illogi- 
cal? 

"There  is  but  one  solution.  Labor  must  get  a 
larger  share  of  its  product.  This  is  now  openly  ad- 
vocated and  admitted  by  the  heads  of  leading 
churches  who  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  read- 
justment of  the  profits  of  industry  in  the  direction 
of  giving  labor  a  larger  share."*"- 

 0  

DAD  GETS  STUCK 

"Hello,  Johnny!"  said  the  neighbor.  "Can  I  see 
your  father  for  a  little  while?" 

The  little  boy  thought  hard  for  a  moment.  "I'm 
afraid  you  can't,  sir,"  he  replied.  "He  happens  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  his  work  at  present." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  replied  the  neighbor.  "I  didn't  know 
your  father  was  so  studious.  Tell  him  I'll  call 
again  tomorrow." 

"But  dad's  not  studious,"  Johnny  hurriedly  re- 
plied.   "He's  only  papering  the  parlor." 
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To  Dive  Under 

Cruising  in  the  Arctic  Sir  Hubert 
With  Captain  Eckener 

JULES  VERNE  never  dreamed  of  a  stranger,  more 
weird  adventure  than  the  Wilkins  underseas  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  Pole  and  the  meeting  planned 
there  with  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  huge  German  air- 
ship. 

Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  an  Australian,  is  crossing 
the  Atlantic  now  in  his  submarine,  the  Nautilus, 
named  after  Verne's  diving  vessel  in  "Twenty  Thou- 
sand Leagues  Under  the  Sea."  An  obsolete  sub  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  it  was  rebuilt  for  tr^ivel  under  the 
polar  ice  as  well  as  on  the  surface. 

The  Nautilus  will  have  food  supplies  for  18 
months  for  the  19  men  aboard  it,  and  fuel  and  oil 
enough  to  take  it  4,000  to  5,000  miles  from  Spitz- 
bergen,  the  "hopping  off"  point.  Two  500-horse 
power  engines  will  drive  the  craft. 

In  open  water  the  vessel  will  cruise  on  the  sur- 
face. Coming  to  ice  floes  it  will  simply  dive  under. 
Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  reports  the  thickest 
ice  he  found  was  only  14  feet  thru.  No  icebergs 
have  been  seen  in  the  region  of  the  North  Pole.  But 
even  should  the  Nautilus  get  under  ice  100  feet 
thick  it  is  equipped  with  ice  drills  to  bore  up  thru 
it.  In  this  way  fresh  air  will  be  obtained,  also 
fresh  water  always  found  in  pools  on  top  of  polar 
ice.  Holes  can  be  cut  large  enough  to  let  the  men 
crawl  thru  to  the  surface  if  necessary.  Should  the 
ice  be  too  thick  for  the  drills  to  penetrate  depth 
bombs  will  be  used  to  blow  a  hole  thru. 

A  superstructure  of  sled-like  steel  runners  is 
built  over  the  sub,  permitting  it  to  slide  along  under 
the  ice.  The  periscope  is  built  to  fold  back  like  a 
jack-knife.  Fused  quartz  windows  enable  the  look- 
out to  determine  the  thickness  of  ice  by  the  amount 
of  light  that  comes  thru  it.  At  that  time  of  year 
there  are  24  hours  of  daylight. 

Echo  depth  finders  will  reveal  the  depth  of  water 
under  the  vessel  by  measuring  the  time  it  takes  the 
echo  of  a  sound  to  return  to  the  apparatus.  This  is 
a  safety  measure  to  prevent  wedging  the  vessel  be- 
tween ice  and  the  sea  bottom. 

One  problem  Wilkins  and  his  men  will  sidestep  is 
exposure  to  the  storms  of  the  Arctic.  Down  inside 
their  undersea  craft,  warmed  by  its  Diesel  engines 
and  electric  motors,  the  greater  problem  will  be  to 
keep  cool  rather  than  warm. 

Both  being  eqipped  with  radio.  Captain  Wilkins 
of  the  Nautilus  and  Captain  Eckener  of  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  will  try  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other 
and  arrange  a  meeting  place  as  near  the  North  Pole 
as  possible,  some  time  in  July  or  August.  Flying 


the  North  Pole 

Wilkins  Hopes  to  Keep  a  Rendezvous 
of  the  Graf  Zeppelin 

low  an  electrically-charged  anchor  will  be  thrown 
overboard  from  the  airship,  melting  its  way  into 
the  ice.  The  current  shut  off,  this  anchor  will  freeze 
solidly  into  the  ice  to  serve  in  lieu  of  a  mooring 
mast. 

Only  men  enthusiastic  to  the  point  of  reckless 
daring  would  ever  have  thought  out  such  plans  but 
the  whole  world  wishes  them  success. 

 0  

BUSINESS  MEN  "FIGHT  LIKE  SAVAGES;"  MEM- 
BERSHIP  DROPS  IN  TRADE  GROUPS 

The  cherished  belief  that  business  men  will  build 
up  trade  organizations  and  eventually  join  with  or- 
ganized workers  in  solving  economic  and  industrial 
problems  is  shattered  by  "Steel,"  an  iron  trades  re- 
view, in  a  leading  editorial  that  deplores  the  with- 
drawal of  business  men  from  their  trade  organiza- 
tions. 

"Steel"  refers  to  one  industry  whose  leading 
members  have  "practically  deserted  their  associa- 
tion and  are  fighting  among  themselves  like  sav- 
ages. 

"They  are  in  danger  of  wrecking  a  machine  that 
has  cost  them  millions  of  dollars  to  construct,  but 
which  has  returned  them  millions  of  dollars  in  bene- 
fits," says  "Steel." 

The  editorial  indicates  that  trade  unions  are  not 
the  only  organizations  that  suffer  a  decrease  in 
membership  during  business  depression. 

"Reduction  of  income  and  consequent  shrinking 
of  profits  have  frightened  many  business  heads  into 
the  folly  of  curtailing  or  abandoning  group  activi- 
ties," it  is  stated. 

"In  certain  industries  support  of  trade  associa- 
tions has  been  withdrawn  to  the  point  where  the 
continuance  of  valuable  co-operative  work  is  seri- 
ously threatened.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the 
suspension  of  support  is  due  to  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  executives  who  think  it  is  easier  to  cut 
off  the  trade  associations  than  to  effect  economies 
in  other  directions. 

"Practically  everything  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  standardization  in  this  country  must  be 
credited  to  the  work  of  trade  bodies. 

"Yet — strange  as  it  may  seem — trade  bodies  now 
are  facing  a  supreme  test,  to  which,  unfortunately, 
many  industrial  executives  are  surprisingly  indif- 
ferent." 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 
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THE  FIVE-DAY  WEEK  PRODUCES 

That  production  has  increased,  while  production 
costs  have  gone  down,  with  the  five-day  week  in 
effect,  is  the  testimony  of  Carleton  H.  Palmer,  pres- 
ident of  E.  R.  Squibbs  &  Sons.   Read  his  report : 

"Theoretically  the  five-day  week  represents  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  working  hours  of  9  per  cent  or, 
stated  differently,  an  increase  in  wages  of  9  per 
cent,  and  hence  it  might  be  anticipated  that  labor 
costs  of  production  would  rise  by  this  amount." 

But  "through  greater  efficiency,  costs  of  produc- 
tion have  decreased  in  direct  and  indirect  labor  per 
dollar  of  business  done.    .    .  . 

"In  large  operations  where  we  can  maintain  an 
actual  check-up  on  efficiency,  it  was  found  that  pro- 
duction in  the  five-day  week  amounted  to  98^/2  per 
cent  of  the  production  heretofore  attained  in  five 
and  one-half  days,  or  that  7.5  per  cent  of  the  9  per 


cent  cut  in  working  time  was  picked  up  in  the  added 
efficiency  of  the  five-day  week.  Results  obtained 
from  the  aggregate  of  a  large  number  of  smaller 
operations  indicate  that  the  five-day  week  gave  even 
better  results. 

"We  believe  the  adoption  of  the  five-day  week 
stimulated  the  maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of 
esprit  de  coi-ps,  reduced  labor  turnover  and  resulted 
in  increased  efficiency.  All  regular  employes  were 
guaranteed  that  their  positions  would  be  maintained 
throughout  the  winter,  regardless  of  business  con- 
ditions, and  that  dismissal  would  occur  only  through 
unsatisfactory  service. 

"During  the  past  ten  years  volume  of  production 
in  all  departments  has  shown  a  constantly  rising 
trend.  During  the  same  period  wages  have  been 
increased  and  hours  curtailed.  Ten  years  ago  the 
working  week  was  49  hours;  today  we  operate  40 
hours  a  week,  a  reduction  of  18.3  per  cent.  Pro- 
duction costs  during  this  entire  period  have  shown 
a  constant  decrease  year  by  year,  until  today  the 
company  operates  at  the  lowest  cost  per  dollar  of 
sales  in  its  history." 

There  are  a  whole  lot  of  employers  who  should 
read  this  report.  And  particularly  it  should  be  read 
by  the  hard-boiled  bankers  of  New  York  who  see  no 
recourse  except  to  take  it  out  of  the  hides  of 
workers. 

 0  

AN  ANCIENT  BUILDING  CODE 

In  our  search  pertaining  to  the  Good  Practice 
Specifications  for  Small  Dwellings,  we  find  that 
Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  about  2250  B.  C.  for- 
mulated a  very  short,  concise  and  comprehensive 
Building  Code,  that  not  only  fixed  responsibility 
with  respect  to  Structural  Safety  as  well  as  penal- 
ties for  inadequate  construction,  but  established  the 
rate  of  compensation  to  the  builders  as  well.  In- 
sofar as  this  bit  of  historical  infomiation  may  be  of 
passing  interest  to  those  in  the  Construction  Indus- 
try organized  to  establish  ways  and  means  to  im- 
prove conditions  the  following  abstract  is  pre- 
sented. 

We  take  it  on  good  authority  that  the  following 
is  the  correct  translation  of  the  Building  Code  from 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi. 

228 —  If  a  builder  build  a  house  for  a  man  and 
complete  it,  (that  man)  shall  give  him  two  shekels 
of  silver  per  sar  (Approx.  12  sq.  ft.)  of  house  as  his 
wage. 

229 —  If  a  builder  build  a  house  for  a  man  and  do 
not  make  its  construction  firm,  and  the  house  which 
he  has  built  collapse  and  cause  the  death  of  the 
owner  of  the  house,  that  builder  shall  be  put  to 
death. 
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230 —  If  it  causes  the  death  of  a  son  of  the  owner 
of  the  house,  they  shall  put  to  death  the  son  of  that 
builder. 

231 —  If  it  cause  the  death  of  a  slave  of  the  owner 
of  the  house,  he  shall  give  to  the  owner  of  the  house 
a  slave  of  equal  value. 

232 —  If  it  destroy  property,  he  shall  restore 
whatever  it  destroy,  and  because  he  did  not  make 
the  house  which  he  built  firm  and  it  collapsed,  he 
shall  rebuild  the  house  which  collapsed  from  his 
own  property  (i.  e.,  at  his  own  expense). 

233 —  If  a  builder  build  a  house  for  a  man  and  do 
not  make  its  construction  meet  the  requirements 
and  a  wall  fall  in,  that  builder  shall  strengthen  that 
wall  at  his  own  expense. 

Regulations  pertaining  to  Good  Practice  in  Build- 
ing Construction  were  simple  and  severe  in  those 
days.  Think  of  what  a  fortunate  age  some  of  our 
"Jerry  Builders"  live  in  today! — St.  Louis  Better 
Business  Bureau  Bulletin. 

 o  

LABORATORY  "EARTHQUAKES"   SHOW  HOW 
TO  DESIGN  BUILDINGS  SALE  DURING 
TREMORS 

The  Associated  Press  recently  carried  a  story 
from  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  describ- 
ing man-made  earthquakes  being  produced  in  that 
institution  of  learning  which  rumble  and  crash  in 
the  vibration  laboratory.  They  are  nicknamed  "civ- 
ilized quakes,"  but  they  tear  loose  the  nails  and 
split  boards  of  wooden  panels  nearly  as  big  as  the 
wall  of  a  room. 

They  crack,  rock  and  topple  fair-sized  brick  chim- 
neys. They  set  great  planks  vibrating  with  the 
freedom  of  reeds  and  show  the  "hammer"  effect  of 
water  on  a  dam  in  an  earthquake. 

They  are  part  of  a  new  kind  of  earthquake  study 
in  a  laboratory  originated  by  Dr.  Bailey  Willis, 
famous  geologist  of  Stanford,  and  conducted  by  Dr. 
Ldyik  Jacobsen. 

The  earthquakes  are  produced  by  a  "shaking 
table,"  a  three-ton  platform  half  the  size  of  a  flat 
car.  It  is  mounted  on  iron  wheels  on  a  car  track 
and  buffered  at  each  end  with  huge  steel  springs. 

An  unbalanced  flywheel  gives  the  effects  of 
rhythmic  waves  in  the  earth's  surface.  A  one-ton 
pendulum  striking  a  bumper  spring  on  the  end  of 
the  platform  gives  the  crashing,  rending  power  of  a 
different  type  of  earthquake  wave. 

These  laboratory  quakes  give  engineers  informa- 
tion on  two  phases  of  designing  buildings  at  prac- 
ticable costs  for  safer  resistance.  One  is  the  action 
of  two  types  of  construction,  rigid  and  flexible.  The 
other  is  the  action  of  soils  of  different  moisture 
content. 

Dr.  Jacobsen  finds  plaster  does  not  crack  as  read- 


ily on  a  wall  having  diagonal  sheathing  as  on  hori- 
zontal sheathing.  But  the  latter  is  a  better  shock 
absorber  for  some  types  of  building. 

A  big  plank,  stout  enough  to  bridge  a  small  creek 
for  a  man's  weight,  is  set  vertically  on  the  quake 
table  with  its  upper  end  free.  Alongside  is  set  up 
a  short,  slender  board,  which  a  man  could  almost 
break  in  his  hands. 

When  the  table  shakes  at  the  right  tempo  the 
tops  of  both  boards  swing  to  and  fro  in  unison  like 
a  tall  and  short  man  keeping  step.  Both  carry  at 
the  top  proportionately  equal  weights,  and  show 
that  the  destructive  effect  on  a  low  structure  may 
be  greater  than  that  on  a  tall  one. 

The  "hammer"  effect  of  water  on  a  dam  face  has 
been  unknown,  and  the  Stanford  experiments  are 
developing  a  gauge.  They  show,  for  example,  that 
this  force  in  a  trough  containing  1,100  pounds  of 
water  eighteen  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  wide 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  125  pounds  of  solid  matter 
swaying  against  the  dam. 

The  "civilized"  quakes  are  upsetting  a  general  be- 
lief that  buildings  in  alluvial  soil  are  bound  to  sus- 
tain much  greater  damage  than  those  in  firm  soil. 
It  is  found  this  damage  depends  greatly  on  depth 
of  the  soft  soil,  and  its  frictional  properties. 

 0  

Last  August  a  year  ago,  a  bull  friend  of  mine 
bought  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for 
$500,000.  He  only  had  $250,000  of  his  own,  so  he 
borrowed  $200,000  from  his  wife's  folks  and  gave 
his  note  for  the  rest.  When  the  slump  came,  he 
could  not  pay  the  note  and  the  Stock  Exchange  took 
back  the  seat.  Now  his  wife  is  suing  him  for  non- 
support  because  he  lost  the  seat  of  his  pants,  too. 

Another  bull  friend  of  that  same  friend  of  mine 
had  paid  $100,000  on  a  $125,000  yacht.  After  bor- 
rowing $25,000  from  a  bear  friend  of  his  to  pay  the 
balance,  he  learned  that  he  owed  the  Government 
$26,000  income  tax  on  the  money  he  made  the  year 
before  he  lost  it.  Now  the  installment  people  have 
the  yacht  and  the  bull  is  paddling  his  own  canoe, 
peddling  apples. 

Still  another  bull  friend  of  that  New  York  friend 
of  mine  was  paying  his  first  wife  $10,000  a  year  ali- 
mony. After  he  went  broke  in  the  big  crash,  she 
had  him  jugged  for  non-payment  of  alimony.  Now 
his  second  wife  is  suing  him  for  divorce  and  $12,000 
a  year  alimony  for  being  a  jailbird. 

And  finally,  another  friend  of  that  friend  of  mine, 
a  safe,  sane  and  conservative  friend  this  time, 
bought  $50,000  worth  of  first  mortgage  gold  bonds 
on  the  apartment  house  in  which  he  lived.  When 
the  company  that  owned  the  apartment  defaulted 
on  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  they 
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threw  him  out  on  the  street  because  he  could  not 
pay  his  rent. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  blessed  are  the 
lowly  for  they  haven't  got  far  to  fall. 

 0  

FRENCH  FOREIGN  LEGION 

The  French  Foreign  Legion,  that  curious  mixture 
of  men  who  want  to  forget  and  to  be  forgotten,  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  anniversary  in  March,  this 
year. 

In  October,  1930,  the  first  step  in  the  1930  cele- 
bration was  taken  when  the  cornerstone  of  a  mem- 
orial was  laid  on  the  parade  ground  of  the  barracks 
at  Vienot,  France.  In  March  the  memorial  was  un- 
veiled. 

Although  the  Foreign  Legion  as  it  is  today  dates 
from  only  1831,  when  it  was  given  its  present  char- 
ter, the  first  ti-ue  Foreign  Legion  was  formed  by 
the  national  assembly  of  France  in  1792.  Unlike 
the  modem  legion,  it  admitted  only  foreigners. 

April  30  every  year  the  French  Foreign  Legion, 
wherever  it  may  be,  holds  a  ceremonial  parade  and 
does  honor  to  its  own  past.  On  a  certain  April  30 
duiing  the  French  intervention  in  Mexico  under 
Napoleon  III,  sixty-five  men  of  the  Legion  held  out 
against  two  thousand  Mexicans  for  ten  hours. 

They  killed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  and  sur- 
rendered only  when  their  three  officers  w^ere  killed 
and  forty-three  of  the  men  were  out  of  action..  This 
was  the  "Rorke's  Drift  of  the  Legion."  The  story 
of  it  is  read  out  in  hollow  square,  wherever  there  is 
a  detachment  of  Legionnaires,  April  30. 

About  twenty  different  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Legion  today.  The  Germans  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous — their  proportion  in  differ- 
ent units  varies  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Russian  comes  next  with  a  large  contingent  from 
the  former  imperial  and  white  armies.  Swiss  and 
Belgians  are  numerous;  many  are  really  French- 
men who  have  misstated  their  nationality  as  a  dis- 
guise. 

There  is  a  useful  leaven  of  Frenchmen,  who  are 
regarded  rather  as  interlopers  by  the  foreign  troops. 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  Austrians,  Italians,  and 
Spaniards,  and  the  Balkan  countries  are  well  rep- 
resented. Englishmen  and  Americans  are  few  and 
unpopular. 

The  recruit  in  the  Foreign  Legion  is  not  long  in 
making  two  discoveries  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion. The  first  is  that  if  he  elects  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  a  community  made  up  chiefly  of  the  fail- 
ures and  outcasts  of  ordinary  life,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  its  average  standards  of  comfort, 
thought,  and  morals  not  far  removed  from  the  low- 
That  Europeans  deprived  of  civil  rights  will 


The  second  discovery  is  that  the  Legionnaire  is 
an  outcast  in  his  new  country  as  well  as  in  his  old 
one.  For  him  there  is  no  society  but  that  of  his 
fellow  unfortunates. 

 0  

HARD  TIMES  AND  YOUR  UNION 

These  are  hard  times.  There  is  not  enough  work 
for  all.  Veiy  few,  if  any,  have  steady  work,  many 
cannot  find  work  at  all.  Hard  times  will  not  last 
forever.  Better  days  will  come.  Whether  they 
come  soon,  or  not  so  soon,  remember  the  imion  is 
your  only  source  of  strength.  You  need  the  union 
in  hard  times  to  prevent  unfriendly  employers  from 
stepping  on  you,  from  crushing  you.  You  need  the 
union  to  prepare  for  better  times.  You  will  need 
the  union  when  better  times  come,  to  fight  for  you, 
to  secure  for  you  a  share  in  the  better  times. 

Whether  good  times  or  bad  times,  the  worker  is 
individually  in  no  position  to  make  the  most  of  his 
labor.  Only  acting  as  a  group  together,  with  clear 
purpose  and  an  intelligent  program,  can  the  work- 
ers hold  their  own  in  a  world  of  competition  in 
which  "man  to  man  is  wolf."  Employers  are  or- 
ganized. Workers  must  be  organized.  Employers 
watch  over  their  interests.  The  workers  must  be 
on  guard,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  advance 
their  interests.  Employers  may  be  powerful  even  if 
they  stand  alone.  Workers  will  be  powei^ful  only  if 
they  stay  together. 

Whether  hard  times  or  better  times,  you  need  a 
strong  union.  In  hard  times  you  must  take  double 
care  to  keep  your  organization  strong  and  to  make 
it  ever  stronger.  You  are  forced  to  a  measure  of 
leisure  to  think  of  your  movement,  to  work  for  it, 
to  build  it. — The  Advance. 

 0  

GEORGE  F.  BAKER 

When  George  F.  Baker  died  last  month  the  news- 
papers had  a  hard  time  to  find  appropriate  things 
to  say.  Here  was  a  man  90  years  old,  who  had 
been  active  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the 
financial  world,  and  yet  there  was  not  enough  ac- 
complishment in  this  long  life  to  fill  an  inch  of 
space.  All  that  this  billionaire  banker  had  done  was 
to  endow  a  few  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 

He  had  never  uttered  a  distinguished  phrase. 

He  had  never  brought  forth  a  creative  idea. 

He  had  never  done  a  single  significant  deed  in  be- 
half of  business,  industry  or  his  nation.  He  was 
uncreative,  non-productive  and  anti-social. 

His  principal  function  was  to  set  a  strategic  place 
in  the  industrial  and  banking  world  and  collect  divi- 
dends. He  was  known  to  be  worth  between  $250,- 
000,000  and  $500,000,000,  and  yet  his  will  disclosed 
only  $75,000,000.  Canny  to  the  last,  he  had  spirited 
his  fortune  away  in  order  to  sidestep  taxes,  and  to 
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quiet  public  opinion.  What  a  noble  citizen  he  was! 
What  a  patriot! 

When  the  panic  came  in  1929,  he  was  at  home 
slightly  ill.  He  begged  to  go  downtown  (says 
TIME).  "This  is  my  ninth  panic.  I  have  made 
money  in  every  one  of  them." 

What  a  glorious  epitaph !  I  have  made  money  out 
of  the  misfortune  of  my  people.  I  have  made  money 
out  of  the  misery  and  tears  of  millions.  I  have 
made  money  out  of  my  nation's  great  disaster. 

Mr.  Baker  was  the  largest  shareholder  in  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  At 
any  time  he  could  have  taken  leadership  to  put  that 
corporation  upon  an  enlightened  industrial  basis 
with  its  employees.  But  he  preferred  to  go  through 
the  mechanical  process  of  clipping  coupons,  and  to 
die  with  the  ashen  words  upon  his  lips,  "I  have 
made  money." 

 o  

SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN— A  WIN- 
DOWLESS  FACTORY 

"Industry's  first  windowless  factory  building,  en- 
tirely without  daylight  and  embodying  radically  ad- 
vanced ideas  for  the  scientific  creation  of  ideal  light 
and  other  working  conditions  for  employees,  is  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Simonds  Saw  and  Steel  Company, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,"  states  the  Sight  Saving  Review 
for  March,  1931.  The  structure,  covering  nearly 
two  city  blocks,  will  have  solid  walls  and  roof  punc- 
tured by  neither  windows  nor  skylights.  Orange- 
colored  machines  to  lift  their  visibility  and  help  to 
reduce  accidents,  a  lighting  system  to  supply  ultra- 
violet rays,  and  arrangements  for  noise  absoi-ption 
are  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  building 
program.  The  company  aims  to  promote  the  work- 
ers' health,  safety,  and  freedom  from  strain  and 
fatigue,  and  to  increase  their  efficiency  as  much  as 
33  per  cent. 

 0  

NOTICE  TO  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  quite  frequently  of 
late  that  some  of  our  secretaries  are  rather  care- 
less in  keeping  the  records  of  traveling  members. 
They  have  no  exact  record  of  the  dates  on  which 
these  brothers  transfer  in  and  out  and  this  often 
causes  confusion  in  regard  to  claims  for  dues  and 
the  payment  of  per  capita  tax  to  headquai'ters. 
Often  the  standing  of  traveling  members  is  endan- 
gered by  this  lack  of  system  in  keeping  their  rec- 
ords. 

Secretaries  are  hereby  notified  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  this  regard  in  the  future  so  that  these  brothers 
will  receive  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  our  laws. 

TERRY  FORD, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 


JUSTICE  BRANDEIS 

Not  until  there  is  a  possibility  of  losing  him  do  we 
realize  what  Justice  Brandeis  means  in  the  public 
life  of  America. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Justice  Brandeis  might 
retire  from  the  United  States  supreme  court  to  head 
the  world  Zionist  movement.  Recently  there  has 
been  published  a  compilation  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic views  of  this  wise  and  farseeing  person  which 
emphasizes  the  great  part  he  has  played  in  the 
thought  and  development  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  no  man  more  unfalteringly  has  ex- 
pressed and  interpreted  the  best  ideals  of  America 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  These  ideals  were  his 
ruling  principle  of  life  before  he  mounted  the  bench, 
when  his  time  was  spent  fighting  unwholesome  so- 
cial conditions.  As  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
his  allegiances  never  have  changed. 

His  notable  legal  learning  and  wide  economic 
knowledge  are  shown  in  the  thirty  most  important 
judicial  opinions  included  in  the  new  book.  Twenty- 
six  of  these  are  dissents. 

They  show  him  fighting  to  protect  workingmen 
from  oppression;  supporting  labor  in  its  fights  to 
gain  a  status  where  it  can  bargain  equally  with 
capital ;  upholding  welfare  legislation  designed  to 
combat  unemployment,  long  hours  of  labor  and  in- 
sanitary working  conditions. 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  is 
a  democracy  and  that  we  must  have,  above  all  things, 
men,"  he  said  once. 

Justice  Brandeis  has  fought  with  equal  ardor  to 
protect  man's  right  to  individual  thought  and  free- 
dom. He  believes  that  "in  frank  expression  of  con- 
flicting opinion  lies  the  greatest  promise  of  wisdom 
in  governmental  action ;  and  in  suppression  lies  ordi- 
narily the  greatest  peril." 

The  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  dissenting, 
will  live  when  those  of  his  colleagues  whose  opin- 
ions usually  prevail  are  forgotten. 

His  retirement  from  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
a  national  calamity. 

 o  

CORRECTIONS 

Suspensions  of  Brothers  Jos.  F.  Stewart,  24052, 
and  Wm.  Landrum,  27594,  by  Local  Union  No.  2 
pubhshed  in  the  June  journal  have  been  cancelled 
as  they  occurred  on  account  of  an  error  on  the  part 
of  the  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  2. 

 o  

Apprentice  indenture  of  Leslie  W.  Overhause  in 
Local  Union  No.  122  published  in  June,  1931,  Lather, 
is  hereby  cancelled  as  it  has  been  discovered  that 
he  is  above  the  legal  age  limit  set  by  our  Constitu- 
tion.   He  had  been  previously  indentured  in  Local 
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Union  No.  144  as  Leslie  W.  Overhulse,  on  May  16, 
1924,  at  the  age  of  17,  as  recorded  in  the  September, 
1924,  issue. 

 0  

DUES  BOOK  LOST 

The  secretaries  of  locals  listed  below  report  dues 
books  lost  by  the  members  mentioned.  Anyone  find- 
ing them  is  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  either 
Headquarters  or  the  secretary  of  the  local  union. 
Local  Union  No.    36— F.  F.  Hill,  22901. 
Local  Union  No.    62-^.  C.  Putfark,  35607. 
Local  Union  No.    88— F.  E.  Hoffer,  34412. 
Local  Union  No.  140— H.  H.  Evans,  35341. 


NOTICE 

Brother  John  Farrell,  2042,  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, was  killed  in  Palatine,  Montgomery  County, 
New  York,  on  June  4,  1930.  His  relatives  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  Local 
Union  No.  102,  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  2026  Kay  Ave- 
nue, Union,  N.  J. 

 0  

CORRECTION 

Brother  L.  Schofield,  6100,  was  reported  for  sus- 
pension in  error  by  the  secretary  of  Local  Union 
No.  46.  Notice  of  suspension  appeared  in  the  May 
issue. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  Almighty  God,  in  the  exercise  of  His  divine  Will,  has  removed  from  this  world  and  the 
busy  cares  of  life,  our  devoted  brother,  Fred  Orten  Williams,  24968,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  the  death  of  Brother  Williams,  Local  Union  No.  33  has  lost  a  true  and  a  loyal  mem- 
ber and  his  family  a  devoted  husband  and  father;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  33  of  the  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers' 
International  Union,  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sorrow;  and  be  it 
fui'ther 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  his  family 
and  a  copy  sent  to  our  official  journal  for  publication. 

M.  V.  DOYLE, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  33. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  worthy  friend  and  brother, 
Thomas  Benton  Hall,  3545,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  we  have  lost  a  loyal  member;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  32  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days  in  his  memory;  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  Head- 
quarters for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

PETER  MACKIE, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  32. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite  Wisdom  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors, 
our  beloved  friend  and  brother,  William  Franklin  Duck,  16110;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  deem  it  proper  and  fitting  that  the  members  of  this  local  union  offer  a  tribute  to 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  been  loyal  members  of  our  organization  and  faithful  friends  and  broth- 
ers; therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  103  extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  that  a  copy  also  be  sent 
to  our  Interaational  Union  for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

G.  F.  MICHAEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Local  Union  No.  103. 


IN 


5 — Everett  Charles  Credit,  14199 
27 — Emery  Joshua  Quick,  4869 

32—  Thomas  Benton  Hall,  3545 

33 —  Fred  Orton  Williams,  24968 

46— Arthur  Alcmia  Bellefountaine,  6267 


46 — Walter  John  Fowler,  22992 
46 — Francis  (Mike)  Mulvey,  27846 
74 — William  Henry  Snavely,  29125 
74 — Frank  Moore,  26031 
102— John  Farrell,  2042 
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CONSEQUENCES 

"I'm  surprised  that  you  let  your  Joe  and  Frank 
go  with  those  Allen  boys  and  that  crowd,  since  you 
realize  how  rough  the  crowd  is." 

"Oh,  I'm  democratic.  I  don't  believe  in  keeping 
my  boys  in  a  band-box.  Let  them  rub  elbows  with 
all  kinds,  and  learn  life  from  the  contact.  Hard 
knocks  are  good  for  boys.  I  don't  want  them  to  be 
snobbish." 

And  Mrs.  Harris  sewed  happily  away  as  she 
spoke.  She  was  a  rather  untidy  looking  woman, 
who  seemed  loosely  put  together.  Her  petticoat 
was  apt  to  show,  and  her  hair  wisped  about.  Her 
companion  was  a  neat  little  woman  with  a  sweet 
mouth  but  a  firm  chin.  She  bent  over  her  own  sew- 
ing and  said  no  more. 

And  the  Allen  boys  and  their  gang  were  caught 
stealing  an  automobile,  and  Joe  and  Frank  were  im- 
plicated. 

Their  "democratic"  mother  nearly  had  hysterics. 
"Oh  why,  why  did  you  get  yourself  in  such  a  mess?" 
she  moaned. 

"But,  Mother,  we  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.    We  didn't  know  anything  about  it." 

"But  they  have  your  names — and  the  publicity  of 
it!"  she  answered,  moaning  anew. 

"Well,  Mother,  you  knew  they  were  friends  of 
ours.  You  never  minded  our  going  with  them.  You 
said  for  us  to  go  with  them ;  you  thought  it  right." 

Mrs.  Clark  talked  it  over  with  her  husband.  "I 
am  sorry  for  her,"  she  said,  "but  I  told  her  once  I 
was  sui-prised  she  let  her  boys  go  with  that  crowd 
and  told  her  why.  So  even  if  she  didn't  know  be- 
fore she  knew  then  what  kind  of  boys  they  were, 
and  that  was  months  ago." 

"I'm  not  sorry  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  "because 
her  boys  are  fine  fellows,  upright  and  steady,  in 
spite  of  the  careless  way  she  brings  them  up.  In 
fact,  she  doesn't  bring  them  up;  she  just  lets  them 
straggle  up." 

"She  means  to  be  kind  to  them,  and  she  ineans  to 
be  kind  to  such  as  that  crowd,  but  it  is  a  mistaken 
kindness,"  continued  Mrs.  Clark,  as  she  darned  a 
stocking  for  her  own  son.  "If  Joe  and  Frank  could 
influence  such  a  crowd,  I'd  say,  let  them  do  it.  But 
they  can't.  They  belong  to  a  different  world  as  far 
as  general  behavior  is  concerned.  I  don't  think 
throwing  a  gentlemanly  boy  into  contact  with  a 
'tough'  does  any  good — except,  perhaps,  to  show 
him  what  to  avoid.  And  naturally  he  would  avoid 
such  things  anyway.  Just  because  my  child  is 
healthy  is  no  reason  why  I  would  expose  him  to 
measles  or  any  other  disease.  And  a  healthy  mind 
can  be  exposed  as  well  as  a  healthy  body." 

"You're  right,  Minnie,"  said  her  husband,  "and 
the  laws  of  society  are  based  on  what  you  say." 


"Joe  and  Frank  are  good  boys,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Clark,  "and  I'm  sorry,  oh,  so  sorry,  that  this  has 
happened  to  them!" — Rebecca  Dunlap. 

 0  

AN  ENGLISH  EDITOR'S  TIP  TO  AMERICANS, 
"RISE  AND  WALK" 

You  are  depressed.  You  think  you  are  crippled. 
You  are  afraid  of  the  future.  You  are  full  of  fears. 
You  have  half  the  gold  of  the  world  and  half  of  the 
machinery  and  most  of  the  automobiles  and  all  the 
skyscrapers. 

You  have  the  greatest  home  market  in  the  world 
and  the  largest  corporations  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

You  are  ruled  more  by  ideas  and  less  by  tradition 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  You  have  usual- 
ly done  what  you  thought  you  could  do. 

How  can  it  be  possible  that  a  progressive  nation 
of  120,000,000  people  can  be  wrecked  by  the  specula- 
tion of  a  little  handful  of  fools  in  Wall  Street. 

The  prices  that  were  forced  too  high  had  to  come 
down.  Today  all  the  prices  are  too  low.  There  is 
now  a  golden  opportunity  for  every  man  who  has 
eyes  to  see  it. 

Dollars  are  now  being  sold  for  30  cents.  Practi- 
cally every  security  in  the  United  States  is  being 
sold  at  less  than  its  value. 

The  way  to  create  a  fortune  is  to  buy  from  pessim- 
ists. Pay  your  money  and  take  the  risk.  Frick 
started  his  career  by  buying  coke  ovens  in  the  slump 
of  1873.  Carnegie  made  $300,000,000  by  buying 
steel  plants  in  slumps. 

Hundreds  of  fortunes  have  been  made  by  buying 
from  pessimists.  Ye  Gods!  What  a  chance  there 
is  at  this  moment! 

In  five  years  from  now,  most  American  business 
men  will  belong  to  the  "I-Wish-I-Had-Club."  Then 
it  will  be  too  late  to  buy  a  dollar  for  30  cents.  The 
opportunities  will  be  gone. 

When  a  horse  balks  the  balk  is  in  his  head  not  in 
his  legs.  He  moves  on  when  he  thinks  he  will.  And 
when  an  American  business  man  is  depressed,  THE 
SLUMP  IS  IN  HIS  HEAD.  There  is  nothing  serious 
to  prevent  him  from  making  money  if  he  thinks  he 
will. 

When  Fear  rules  the  will,  nothing  can  be  done, 
but  when  a  man  casts  Fear  out  of  his  mind,  the 
world  becomes  his  oyster. 

To  lose  a  bit  of  money  is  nothing,  but  to  lose  hope 
— or  lose  nerv^-  and  ambition — that  is  what  makes 
men  cripples. 

The  silly  depression  has  gone  on  long  enough. 
Get  rid  of  it.  It  is  inside  of  you.  RISE  AND  WALK. 
— Herbert  N.  Casson. 
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THE  PURSER'S  JOB 

By  W.  J.  M.,  an  Officer  in  the  Atlantic  Service 

The  duties  of  a  purser  on  a  liner  out  at  sea 

Are  as  varied  and  as  trying  as  they  very  well  can  be. 

Fi-om  the  changing  of  their  cabins,  and  their  money, 

and  their  minds, 
The  passengers  expect  from  him  the  ordering  of  the 

winds. 

On  Sunday  he's  the  parson  from  eleven  to  half  past, 
Then  must  see  the  draught  of  water,  framed,  and 

pinned  up  to  the  mast. 
Coax  the  ladies  into  lifeboats,  see  them  tied  quite 

tightly  on, 

Then  meet  a  fussy  spinster,  and  be  firmly  sat  upon. 

Her  cabin's  not  the  one  she  booked,  it's  small,  and 
too  far  aft; 

Then  the  energetic  sportsman  of  the  organizing  kind 
Has  a  program  of  diversion — if  the  purser  wouldn't 
mind 

Spending  just  about  an  hour  in  discussing  fine  de- 
tails, 

And  on  the  voyage  giving  hours  to  the  work  it  all 
entails. 

A  paper  must  be  published,  and  the  purser  is  the 
-  man 

To  edit  all  the  news  sheet,  and  the  printer's  proof 
to  scan. 

He  must  act  the  part  of  "bookie"  at  the  shipboard 

racing  game. 
And  pay  some  slight  attention  to  the  passengers 

of  fame. 

His  duties  as  a  banker  are  far  wider  than  most 
banks. 

He  must  cash  the  traveler's  private  check,  without 

a  word  of  thanks. 
They  expect  it  of  a  purser,  and  demand  it  as  a  right. 
Though  to  ask  it  of  another  they'd  tremble  from 

sheer  fright. 

He  should  play  the  part  of  gigolo,  unpaid,  under- 
stand. 

And  yet  another  worry — he's  in  charge  of  the  ship's 
band, 

Wtihout  the  right  musicians  have,  and  on  which 

they  always  call. 
Of  being  temperamental — and  forgiven  for  it  all. 

And  he  has  not  shed  his  duties  when  he  journeys 

down  to  dine, 
For  the  people  at  the  table  are  all  "prospects"  of  the 

line. 

Ho  must  please  them,  see  them  happy,  see  they  have 

no  just  complaint, 
Not  always  such  an  easy  task,  unless  he  be  a  saint. 


So  this  editor,  and  banker,  this  gigolo,  and  priest. 
Should  have  earned  his  yearly  holiday — five  days, 

the  most,  not  least — 
When  his  wife  will  surely  take  him  from  the  city 

to  the  shore. 

To  meet  some  nice  new  people  he  has  never  met 
before. 

 0  

"HIGH  HAT" 

Some  people  have  the  faculty  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  a  few  words.  They  don't  cross  the  bridge 
and  come  back  in  order  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the 
river.  One  such  person  is  Florence  Curtis  Hanson, 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
In  a  recent  address  to  Teachers  Local  52  of  Mem- 
phis, reported  by  Federated  Press,  she  said: 

"Some  say  it  is  unprofessional  for  teachers  to 
join  a  trade  union.  I  say  it  is  the  only  professional 
thing  they  can  do.  There  is  just  one  thing  that 
would  in  my  opinion  justify  immediate  dismissal  of 
a  teacher  without  appeal,  and  that  is  thinking  that 
she  belongs  to  a  social  class  superior  to  those  she 
teaches. 

"What  we  need  today  is  to  get  the  fear  out  of  the 
teachers'  minds.  No  teacher  obsessed  by  fear  is 
fitted  to  teach  children  how  to  be  self-respecting 
democratic  citizens. 

"It  is  not  only  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries, 
but  the  protection  of  the  children  of  the  masses, 
that  makes  unions  vital.  The  independence  of  the 
teachers  from  the  high-handed  tactics  of  school 
boards  which  seek  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  their 
institutions  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 

"The  public  schools  were  established  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor  and  have  been 
protected  and  fostered  by  labor.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  are  children  of  the  workers.  It  is  an 
anomaly  that  they  should  be  controlled  by  the  weal- 
thy class,  people  who  have  only  a  financial  interest 
and  no  personal  interest." 

Mrs.  Hanson's  idea  about  teachers  going  "high 
hat"  will  be  concurred  in  by  all  right-thinking  peo- 
ple. Whenever  any  group,  whether  teachers  or 
others,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belong  to 
much  higher  strata  of  society  than  those  who  are 
paying  the  bill,  they  should  be  due  for  an  awaken- 
ing. It  is  probably  only  the  high-hat  snobbish  teach- 
ers who  feel  it  beneath  their  professional  dignity  to 
join  the  teachers'  union. 

Like  the  no-bill  engineer,  however,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  accept  whatever  increases  in  pay  and 
better  conditions  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers may  get  for  them. — Locomotive  Engineers  Jour- 
nal. 
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Steel  Magnate  Scores  Wage  Cuts;  "Pretty  Cheap 
Business,"  He  Says 


pART-TIME  employment  and  wage  reductions  in 
the  steel  industry  is  "pretty  cheap  business," 
said  James  A.  Farrell,  president  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  in  an  address  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

He  said  steel  is  sold  below  production  costs,  and 
he  ridiculed  the  pretense  of  alleged  "far-sighted 
business  men"  who  would  maintain  this  system  by 
lowering  wages. 

The  address,  unexpected  and  scathing,  followed  a 
statement  by  Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of  the 
Institute  and  chairman  board  of  directors  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporations,  that  maintenance  of 
wages  and  spread  of  employment  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  the  steel  industry  in  the 
present  depression. 

Turning  to  Schwab,  the  steel  coi-poration  execu- 
tive said: 

"I  am  not  going  to  give  the  industry,  Mr.  Schwab, 
the  sort  of  benediction  that  you  have  given  them 
and  say  now,  you  are  all  fine  men  and  you  are  all 
doing  good  jobs.  I  say  that  we  are  not  doing  a  good 
job  and  until  we  do  a  good  job  we  should  not  in- 
dulge in  fulsome  praise." 

Schwab   abandoned  his  professional  optimistic 


pose  after  Farrell's  slashing  attack,  "I  really  dis- 
cover no  difference  between  my  views  and  Mr,  Far- 
rell's and  I  heartily  indorse  all  he  said,"  was  the 
Bethlehem  man's  comment. 

More  than  1,000  steel  manufacturers  listened  to 
the  excoriation  of  wage  cutting  policies. 

"We  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  if  we  think 
that  every  steel  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
has  maintained  what  is  generally  known  as  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  wages ;  it  has  not  been  done,"  said  Mr. 
Farrell.  "There  has  been  honeycombing  and  pinch- 
ing and  that  sort  of  thing.  Even  among  the  most- 
talked-of  companies,  the  so-called  big  companies — 
the  companies  in  the  headlines  now  and  then — they 
do  not  pay  the  standard  rate  of  wages  when  it 
comes  to  the  rate  per  hour. 

"Nobody  talks  about  stabilizing  salaries ;  it  is  al- 
ways the  man  in  the  mill  or  the  man  in  the  mine." 

Mr,  Farrell  condemned  cut-throat  competition  be- 
tween steel  men  and  ridiculed  economists  who  talk 
of  low  wages  and  blame  the  steel  tariff, 

"The  average  duty  on  iron  and  steel,"  he  said, 
"would  not  bring  the  steel  from  New  York  to  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  yet  some  learned  economists  and 
other  people  always  get  down  to  one  thing,  and  that 
is  to  cut  the  50-cents-an-hour  fellow." 


Large  Employers  Refuse  To  Hire  Millions 
of  Handicapped  Persons 


JJMPLOYERS  in  the  United  States  refuse  to  em- 
ploy eight  million  "handicapped"  workers,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection, 

"Handicapped"  persons  are  those  who  are  not  100 
per  cent  perfect.  One  may  have  defective  eyesight, 
another  defective  hearing.  Still  others  have  been 
mutilatd  in  the  plants  of  those  who  own  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  establishments.  All  of  them 
are  capable  of  doing  effective  work  and  lots  of  it. 
But  the  employers  bar  them  from  work.  The  dis- 
barment is  especially  pronounced  in  the  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  large  corporations,  50  per  cent  of  which, 
according  to  the  report,  "automatically  set  up  any 
handicap  as  a  bar  to  employment," 

Why  are  these  capable  workers  doomed  to  forced 
unemployment?  Corporation  executives  are  frank 
in  regard  to  this.  They  explain  that  labor-displac- 
ing machinery  and  so-called  efficiency  methods  have 


created  such  a  large  army  of  jobless  workers  that 
employers  can  make  very  rigid  selections.  Conse- 
quently they  choose  workers  who  are  not  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped. 

Many  employers  state  they  refuse  employment  to 
the  handicapped  because  workmen's  compensation 
laws  make  their  employment  hazardous.  Others 
bar  them  from  jobs  because  privately-owned  indus- 
trial pension  schemes  make  it  financially  profitable 
to  select  workers  who  will  be  the  least  burden  on 
the  pension  funds. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  schools  and 
civic  organizations  devote  money  and  time  to  give 
vocational  education  to  the  handicapped  only  to 
have  the  employers  refuse  to  employ  them  after 
they  are  equi])ped  to  enter  industry  and  commerce 
as  workers. 

 o  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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PERSISTENCY  IS  THE  WORD 
Think  of  Efforts  Made  to  Gain  Our  Progress 

Wealth  inherited  is  never  valued  like  wealth 
earned.  Victory  is  great  as  the  battle  is  hard. 
There  is  no  short  road  to  real  triumph.  That  vi^hich 
is  gained  easily  is  lost  easily.  "Easy  comes,  easy 
goes." 

The  plant  that  grows  fast  withers  rapidly.  The 
tree  that  gi'ows  slowly  endures. 

Steadfast  application  will  do  more  than  the  quick, 
hard  blow  of  impatience.  Dropping  water  will  cut 
its  way  through  granite. 

Mountains  were  not  made  in  moments.  They  are 
the  work  of  ages. 

Great  deeds  are  done  not  by  strength  but  by  per- 
sistence. 

Want  a  thing  hard  enough,  work  for  it  long 
enough,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  it. 

A  single  purpose  is  the  first  essential  to  success. 
Stick  to  it.  Tenacity  is  the  primary  element  of 
greatness. 

It  is  wisdom  to  build  castles  in  the  air;  but  it  is 
folly  to  stop  there.  Go  at  your  foundation;  pile 
stone  upon  stone  until  you  reach  your  castle.  Then 
it  is  yours. 

"Stay  with  it,"  is  the  slogan  that  makes  the  cow- 
boy master  of  the  bucking  broncho. 

"Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  was  the  command  that 
brought  Perry  victory. 

Pei-petual  pushing  puts  difficulties  out  of  coun- 
tenance and  makes  seeming  impossibilities  give 
way. 

The  weak  wait  for  the  opportunity  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  The  strong  make  opportunities  by 
striking  the  iron  until  it  is  hot. 

Perseverance  rather  than  brilliancy  is  the  best  in 
a  long  race. 

The  tortoise  knows  he  has  to  do  his  utmost  all  the 
time  to  even  hope  to  cope  \vith  the  hare.  The  hare 
knowing  his  better  speed,  often  relies  upon  sprints 
and  delays  too  long. 

Overconfidence  foreshadows  neglect.  Don't  go  to 
sleep  at  the  switch.   It  isn't  worth  the  risk. 

The  pick  and  spade  persistently  applied  at  a  fixed 
place  may  penetrate  a  mountain. 

The  oceans  have  been  welded  through  the  Suez 
and  Panama  Canals  by  plain  digging. 

Who  attains  eminence  spends  his  energies  in  one 
pursuit. 

There  is  no  creature  so  humble  but  who,  armed 
with  determination,  may  not  gain  his  point. 

By  gnawing  through  a  dyke  even  a  rat  may 
'•LrowTi  a  nation. 

No  soldier  was  ever  decorated  with  shoulder 
-  ^-r  marking  time. 


Brand  the  word  "forward"  on  your  brain.  Always 
obey  it.   Go  ahead  and  keep  going. 

Don't  worry  about  what  the  other  fellow  can  do. 
He  may  be  better  than  you,  but  you  stick  to  your 
job.  You  may  be  the  tortoise  that  wins  the  race. 
For  "He  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end  the  same 
shall  be  saved." — Baker's  Joumal. 

 0  

WATCH  RUTGERS  INSTITUTE  FOR  HELPFUL 
RESULTS 

By  the  time  this  is  read  the  Institute  of  Labor  on 
unemployment  conducted  by  Rutgers  University  in 
co-operation  with  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
ca will  be  under  way  with  its  serious  business.  The 
exact  dates  given  are  from  June  8  to  12,  inclusive. 
The  deliberations  will  be  well  worth  watching.  As 
one  of  the  latest  bulletins  explains,  "the  purpose  of 
the  Institute  is  that  of  studying  the  problem  of  un- 
employment from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  most 
affected.  A  program  composed  of  the  most  perti- 
nent and  timely  subjects  will  be  presented  by  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  labor." 

 o  

ONLY  A  DAD 

Only  a  dad,  with  a  tired  face, 

Coming  home  from  the  daily  race 

Bringing  the  little  of  gold  or  fame 

To  show  how  well  he  has  played  the  game. 

But  glad  in  his  heart  that  his  own  rejoice 

To  see  him  come  and  to  hear  his  voice. 

Only  a  dad  with  a  brood  of  four. 
One  of  ten  million  men  or  more. 
Plodding  along  in  the  daily  strife. 
Bearing  the  whips  and  scorns  of  life 
With  never  a  whimper  of  pain  or  hate 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  at  home  await. 

Only  a  dad,  neither  rich  nor  proud, 
Merely  one  of  the  surging  crowd. 
Toiling,  striving  from  day  to  day, 
Facing  whatever  may  come  his  way. 
Silent  whenever  the  harsh  condemn. 
And  hearing  it  all  for  the  love  of  them. 

Only  a  dad,  but  he  gave  his  all 
To  smooth  the  way  for  his  children  small. 
Doing,  with  courage  stem  and  grim. 
The  deeds  that  his  father  did  for  him, 
This  is  the  line  that  for  him  I  pen. 
Only  a  dad,  but  the  best  of  men. 

— East  Bay  Joumal. 
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Must  Reduce  Hours  of  Labor 

By  REUBEN  T.  WOOD 

President  Missouri  Labor  Federation 


JF  machinery  supplants  man  power  in  the  next  five 
years  as  it  has  in  the  last  five,  instead  of  8,- 
000,000  or  9,000,000  out  of  work,  you  will  have 
10,000,000  or  15,000,000  men  willing  to  work  who 
can  find  no  employment,  and  our  industrial  system 
cannot  withstand  a  condition  where  such  numbers 
will  have  either  to  accept  alms  or  starve.  Unfor- 
tunately, unemployment  is  not  a  new  or  temporary 
crisis,  but  is  a  little  more  acute  at  present,  so  it  has 
attracted  general  attention.  Figures  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  show  that  normally  there 
are  840,000  union  workers  out  of  work  all  the 
time,  men  who  cannot  find  continuous  employment 
anywhere,  and  the  statistics  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count part-time  laborers. 

Some  of  the  causes  contributing  to  the  new  in- 
dustrial system  result  from  the  concentration  of 
colleges  and  universities  toward  improved  produc- 


tion, with  the  training  of  thousands  of  scientific 
workers  to  that  end,  and  the  maintenance  of  experi- 
mental laboratories  by  every  great  corporation  so 
that  inventions  are  perfected  in  months  instead  of 
in  years,  as  formerly. 

The  situation  is  not  the  fault  of  the  employer. 
He  cannot  fight  the  new  industrial  system.  The 
solution  must  lie  in  recognizing  fundamental  facts 
and  the  readjustment  of  working  hours,  not  for  the 
physical  benefit  of  the  individual,  as  when  he  fought 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  but  for  the  economic  benefit 
of  the  masses  who  have  the  right  to  their  share  of 
the  world's  jobs. 

The  only  permanent  remedy  in  the  future  will  be 
the  reduction  of  the  working  hours  of  the  individual 
so  more  persons  can  be  employed  and  a  reduction 
of  the  profits  of  the  industrial  concerns  so  there  will 
be  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 


Contractors  Who  Cut  Wages  Barred;  Bid  Thrown  Out 

Rose  Company  Ignored  by  Interior  Department  Because  of  Past 
Performances 


J^EGISLATION    safeguarding    prevailing  wage 
rates  on  public  building  projects  is  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.    In  the  first  test  case  organized  labor 
won  a  complete  victory. 

Last  week  the  Interior  Department  refused  to 
consider  the  W.  R.  Rose  Company  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  awarding  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  tuberculosis  ward  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
Washington,  although  it  had  offered  the  lowest  bid. 

This  action  was  taken  after  representatives  of 
building  trade  unions  had  protested  that  on  other 
Federal  jobs  in  Washington  the  Rose  company  had 
imported  workers  from  the  South  when  there  were 
several  thousand  idle  building  tradesmen  on  the 
ground  looking  for  work.  It  was  also  shown  that 
the  Rose  company  had  unmercifully  slashed  wages 
and  imposed  bad  conditions. 

Careless  of  Workers 

Another  count  was  that  the  company  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  safety  of  its  employees.  Last  week  a 
scaffolding  on  a  Washington  job  of  the  Rose  com- 
pany collapsed,  killing  one  worker  and  seriously  in- 
juring another.  A  grand  jury  indicted  a  foreman 
for  manslaughter  after  a  city  building  inspector 
had  testified  that  he  had  twice  warned  officials  of 


the  unsafe  condition  of  the  scaffolding  and  directed 
that  it  be  strengthened. 

Labor  Department  officials  co-operated  with  labor 
representatives  in  getting  the  Rose  company's 
record  before  the  Interior  Department.  They 
strongly  urged  that  its  bid  be  rejected. 

These  officials  took  the  stand  that  if  the  Rose 
company  were  recognized  there  would  probably  be 
a  repetition  of  conditions  which  they  said  had  given 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  its  other  work. 

The  Rose  company  is  the  first  of  the  group  of 
wage-slashing  contractors  on  Federal  work  to  fall 
under  the  ban  of  the  safeguarding  law. 

The  outcome  of  the  fight  demonstrates  that  the 
law  can  be  made  to  work,  but  its  enforcement  de- 
pends on  the  vigilance  of  organized  workers. 

Government  officials  declare  they  cannot  act 
unless  protest  has  been  lodged  with  them,  and,  ob- 
viously, unorganized  workmen  are  without  repre- 
sentation at  Washington. 

 0  

Mahoney — I  hf^ar  Jake  is  in  the  hospital. 

Baloney — Yes,  he  got  caught  in  the  rain  and  tried 
to  economize  uy  not  taking  a  taxi.  Now  he's  got 
pneumonia. 

Mahoney — And  Joe  is  in  the  hospital,  too. 

Baloney — Yes,  he  took  a  taxi. 
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Feed  People  or  Nation  Will  Perish,  Educator  Warns 


jyi.  GEORGE  NORLIN,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  and  generally  classed  as  a  con- 
servative, electrified  the  state  last  week  by  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  described  the  present  economic 
situation  as  one  "in  which  only  the  Communist  can 
find  satisfaction,"  and  warned  his  hearers  that  "no 
nation  can  endure  indefinitely  half  fed  and  half 
hungry." 

"In  the  United  States  there  are  some  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000  bread-winners  out  of  work  entirely," 
he  said.  There  are  some  10,000,000  working  only 
part  of  the  time,  and  there  are  many,  no  one  can 
say  how  many,  who  are  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  economic 
engineers  that  these  represent  more  than  50,000,000 
of  men,  women  and  children  who  are  either  hungry 
or  afraid  of  being  hungry. 

Dr.  Norlin  cited  United  States  Treasury  figures 
which  show  504  men  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  each,  $1,185,000,000  in  all;  while  the 
average  income  of  the  wage  earner  is  on  the  de- 
cline. This  bad  distribution  is  the  obvious  cause  of 
unemployment,  he  declared. 

"And  still,"  he  added,  "we  wonder  why  the  bot- 
tom has  dropped  out  of  the  market. 

Lathers'  Craft  Problem 

and 

Reference  Book 


PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 
CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 
4005  Lexington  Avenue  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


"We  have  now  35  mechanical  slaves  at  work  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Under  proper  statesmanship  and  master  planning 
in  a  wise  nation,  with  our  machine  power  translated 
into  shorter  hours,  higher  wages  and  a  general 
economic  security,  that  might  mean  an  untold  boon 
to  our  human  kind. 

"We  have  heard  enough,  I  think,  of  the  slogan, 
'more  business  in  government  and  less  government 
in  business.' 

"Surely  it  is  manifest  now,  if  not  before,  that  the 
United  States,  to  be  a  prosperous  nation,  must,  as 
it  were,  take  out  articles  of  incorporation  as  a  part- 
nership of  all  her  citizens  for  the  common  good. 

"I  am  echoing  here  a  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  He 
defined  the  state  as  a  partnership  of  all  citizens  in 
the  quest  of  the  good  life.  No  one  has  ever  im- 
proved upon  that  idea.  No  group,  no  class,  can 
prosper  pennanently,  save  as  it  shares  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole;  and  only  the  nation  can  heal 
and  preserve  the  nation." — Labor. 

 o  

ARTHUR  HUDDELL  DEAD;  WAS  ENGINEERS' 
HEAD 

Arthur  M.  Huddell,  president  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers  and  first  vice  president, 
Building  Ti'ades  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.,  died  in  a 
local  hospital  of  pneumonia,  following  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  with  which  he  was  stricken  in  his  office 
May  26. 

The  collapse  was  caused  by  a  gunman's  attack  in 
a  restaurant  where  Huddell,  General  Secretary  John 
Possehl  and  Frank  E.  Langdon,  editor  of  the  engi- 
neers' journal,  were  seated. 

The  gunman's  bullet,  aimed  at  Huddell,  was 
stopped  by  a  memorandum  book  in  the  left-hand 
pocket  of  the  unionist's  coat.  Langdon  lost  an  eye. 
Several  shots  were  fired  at  Possehl. 

Huddell's  narrow  escape  was  treated  lightly  by 
him,  although  the  bullet  bruised  the  flesh  near  the 
heart.  Later,  however,  he  had  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage and  was  removed  to  the  hospital. 

His  home  and  relatives  are  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  where 
the  funeral  was  held.  He  was  bom  in  Danvers, 
Mass^,  in  1869,  and  joined  the  Operating  Engineers' 
Union  in  1898.  He  served  as  first  vice  president 
from  1908  to  1919.  He  as.sumed  the  office  of  presi- 
dent on  the  death  of  Milton  Snellings  at  the  1921 
Denver  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligcUion. 
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BURNED  UP  IN  BATTLE 

The  last  war  cost  the  United  States  $51,000,000,- 
000,  counting  interest  to  date,  according  to  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

As  recently  as  1885,  $51,000,000,000  would  have 
bought  the  whole  United  States,  with  everybody  and 
everything  in  it,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

Today  $51,000,000,000  would  buy  16  states  like 
Alabama,  or  three  enormously  rich  Californians, 
with  a  couple  of  Colorados  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure. 

It  would  buy  the  entire  state  of  New  York — in- 
cluding the  metropolis,  wonder  city  of  the  world — 
and  there  would  still  be  left  over  enough  to  ac- 
quire four  states  like  Maryland. 

If  you  had  started  throwing  away  dollars  the  day 
Christ  was  born,  and  had  kept  it  up  ever  since  at 
the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  minute  without  pausing 
either  to  eat  or  sleep,  you  would  only  now  be  start- 
ing on  your  second  billion,  with  95,000  years  more 
to  go. 

At  5  per  cent  $51,000,000,000  would  provide  an 
annual  income  of  $2,550,000,000,  or  enough  to  pen- 
sion 2,125,000  old  and  brokendown  workers  at  $100 
a  month,  virtually  abolishing  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try. 

That  is  what  the  World  War  has  cost  you  to  date, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Former  President  Coolidge 
estimates  the  total  cost  will  be  more  than  $100,000,- 
000,000,  or  about  the  present  value  of  all  the  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  ransom  of  an  empire 
burned  up  in  battle. — Wm.  Phillip  Simms,  New 
York  Telegram. 

 0  

THE  SECRETARY 

If  the  secretary  writes  a  letter,  it  is  too  long. 
If  he  sends  a  postal,  it's  too  short. 
If  he  sends  out  a  notice,  he's  a  spendthrift. 
If  he  don't  send  a  notice,  he  is  lazy. 
If  he  attends  a  committee  meeting,  he  is  butting 
in. 

If  he  stays  away,  he  is  a  shirker. 

If  he  duns  the  members  for  dues,  he  is  insulting. 

If  he  fails  to  collect  the  dues,  he  is  slipping. 

If  he  asks  for  advice,  he  is  incompetent,  and  if 
he  does  not  he  is  bull-headed. 

If  he  writes  his  reports  complete,  they  are  too 
long. 

If  he  condenses  them,  they  are  incomplete. 

If  he  talks  on  a  subject,  he  is  trying  to  run  things. 

If  he  remains  quiet,  he  has  lost  interest  in  the 
institution. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

If  the  others  won't  do  it,  the  secretary  must — 
Anonymous. 


WHERE  THE  DOLLAR  CAME  FROM 

The  "dollar"  is  the  unit  of  our  American — U.  S. — 
money. 

But  we  did  not  invent  either  the  name  or  the 
value  of  it. 

Some  time  before  1500  A.  D.,  in  Bohemia,  Count 
Schlick  of  Joachimsthal  invented  and  coined  a  silver 
coin.   It  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Joachimstahler." 

In  Germany  the  merchants  shortened  that  to 
"thaler";  the  Dutch  called  it  "daler,"  and  in  Eng- 
land and  the  American  colonies  it  became  the  "dol- 
lar."   And  that  is  where  we  got  the  name. 

At  about  that  time  Spanish  gold  was  circulated  all 
over  the  world — and  there  was  considerable  of  Span- 
ish gold.  It  was  coined  in  "pieces  of  eight,"  which 
meant  pieces  having  a  value  of  eight  "reales,"  the 
unit  of  Spanish  money.  The  English  spoke  of  it  as 
eight  "bits."  And  now  we  come  to  a  name  for 
money  that  is  known  all  through  our  own  West  and 
Southwest,  where  the  "bit"  is  known  as  having  a 
value  of  twelve-and-a-half-cents.  "Four  bits"  means 
50  cents;  and  "two  bits"  is  another  name  for  the 
"quarter,"  or  25  cents.  And  so,  "eight  bits"  equals 
a  dollar.— The  Plate  Printer. 

 0  

CHANGE  ON  EVERY  HAND 

Any  industry  or  trade  that  today  thinks  it  can 
shut  its  eyes  to  change  is  drawing  false  conclusions. 
Any  change  today  in  industry  means  men  thrown 
out  of  jobs,  sent  to  look  for  new  ones  that  generally 
do  not  exist. 

Machines  to  cool  homes  in  summer  are  being 
tested  and  will  soon  be  on  the  market.  One  is  al- 
ready available.  That  is  change  of  enormous  im- 
portance.  It  will  not  be  good  for  makers  of  fans. 

A  great  building  in  Pennsylvania  is  almost  all 
steel — including  door  and  window  frames. 

Co-ordinated  rail-motor  transport  service  is  being 
adopted  by  one  railroad  after  another.  Containers 
for  less-than-car-load  lots  also  are  coming  into  use. 

Turning  to  little  things,  photo  cells  sort  and 
count  almonds  for  market — work  formerly  done 
mostly  by  girls.    Where  will  the  girls  go? 

A  vending  machine  sells  you  a  bottle  of  milk  for 
a  dime  and  gives  you  back  a  nickel  for  the  bottle. 

Change  is  the  most  common  things  modern  in- 
dustry has.  Look  out !  A  whole  industry  of  today 
may  be  gone  tomorrow. 

And  all  too  often  industry,  going  it  blindly,  is  it- 
self unaware  of  what  is  coming  until  it  gets  hit. 
 0  

"She  says  she  thinks  she  could  learn  to  love  me." 

"Yet  you  do  not  look  happy." 

"It  is  going  to  be  expensive.  Had  her  to  the  thea- 
ter last  night,  with  a  little  supper  afterward.  The 
first  lesson  cost  me  $25." 
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SHORT  STORIES  ON  WEALTH 

By  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Economics,  Yale  University 


Stabilizing 

JN  the  last  short  story  I  tried  to  show  how  the  index 
number  of  the  cost  of  living  can  be  used  to  mend 
the  unstable  dollar  by,  so  to  speak,  putting  a  patch 
on  it  from  the  outside.  It  has  never  been,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be,  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of 
contracts,  both  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  and 
because  the  Money  Illusion  prevents  most  people 
from  seeing  the  need  of  it. 

But  instead  of  thus  using  index  numbers  for 
mending  the  dollar  from  the  outside  to  counteract 
its  fluctuations,  they  may  be  used  for  mending  it 
from  the  inside  so  as  to  prevent  those  fluctuations. 

To  stabilize  the  buying  power  of  monetary  units 
has  long  been  a  dream  of  economists.  And  after 
the  .World  War,  with  its  new  lessons  in  monetary  in- 
stability, this  dream  has,  to  some  extent,  approached 
realization. 

Some  economists,  bankers,  and  statesmen  have 
come  to  recognize  that  nearly  all  inflation  and  defla- 
tion are  man-made,  and  have  asked  why  we  should 
not  have  a  man-made  stabilization. 

Progress  toward  stable  m.oney  is  now  easier  than 
ever  before,  because  of  the  advent  of  index  num- 
bers. Only  in  the  last  generation  has  the  Index 
been  available  as  a  tell-tale  of  the  fateful  fluctuations 
in  money  units.  Just  as  we  could  not  get  a  stable 
unit  of  weight  until  the  instrument  of  measure,  the 
weighing  scale  or  balance  was  developed,  and  just 
as  we  could  not  get  stable  units  of  electricity  until 
suitable  electric  instruments  were  developed,  so  we 
could  not  get  a  stable  dollar  until  the  instrument 
called  an  index  number  was  developed.  Prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  index  number  as  an  instrument  for 
measuring,  even  the  concept  of  a  stable  buying  power 
of  money  was  too  vague  to  form  the  basis  of  reform. 

The  problem  underlying  the  stabilizing  of  the  dol- 
lar is  to  get  a  better  correspondence  between  the 
two  great  streams,  the  circulation  of  money  and  the 
circulation  of  goods.  This  correspondence  will  not 
fully  take  care  of  itself.  The  money  stream  is  under 
the  control  of  the  issuers  of  money.  The  great 
issuers  of  money  today  are  the  central  banks.  They 
are  properly  expected  to  provide  money  and  credit  to 
■'■f  shrink  with  the  expansion  or  shrinkage 


the  Dollar 

of  the  business  to  be  done  by  it.  The  main  trouble 
with  business  and  employment  today  is  that  credit 
has  shrunk  too  much  relatively  to  business. 

Credit  currency  has  grown  to  be  a  larger  part  of 
our  money  than  the  gold  stock  into  which  it  is  re- 
deemable. In  England  and  America,  the  proportion 
of  credit  currency  to  gold  is  about  seven  to  one; 
the  tail  now  wags  the  dog.  Today,  then,  instead  of 
saying  that  the  paper  dollar  or  the  credit  dollar  de- 
rives its  value  from  the  gold  dollar  into  which  it  is 
convertible,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  gold 
dollar  derives  its  value  from  the  credit  dollar  into 
which  it  is  convertible.  And  since  the  volume  of 
circulating  credit  is  controllable  and  controlled,  we 
have  already  a  managed  currency  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. If  we  insure  good  management  we  shall 
thereby  attain  stabilization. 

At  several  international  conferences  following  the 
World  War  the  question  of  stabilizing  the  buying 
power  of  money  was  discussed.  Finally,  at  the 
Economic  Conference  at  Genoa  in  1922,  an  epoch 
was  marked  by  the  unanimous  adoption,  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  more  than  30  nations,  of  resolutions 
favoring  such  stabilization  and  indicating  some  of 
the  methods  to  be  employed.  These  included  co- 
operative action  among  the  great  central  banks  of 
the  world  conceming  the  use  to  be  made  of  gold  re- 
serves and  as  to  the  discount  policy  to  be  pursued. 
These  economic  experts,  at  the  Genoa  Conference, 
recommended : 

"The  essential  requisite  for  the  economic  re- 
construction of  Europe  is  the  achievement,  by 
each  country,  of  stability  in  the  value  of  its  cur- 
rency." 

They  then  proceeded  to  outline  the  specific  steps 
whicla  should  immediately  be  taken. 

Still  more  epoch-making  was  the  inauguration  of 
actual  eff"orts  in  this  direction  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  1922.  Officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  Banks  realized  that,  in  America,  with 
huge  gold  reserves  threatening  inflation,  all  possible 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  Then  was  born 
into  the  world  a  new  policy,  almost  unnoticed  and 
scarcely  self-conscious,  yet  destined,  I  believe,  to 
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replace  the  traditional  policy  of  drifting  helplessly 
and  hopelessly  on  the  supposedly  inevitable  tides 
of  money. 

The  dollar,  in  short,  has  been  partially  safeguarded 
against  wide  fluctuations  ever  since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  finally  set  up  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee in  1922  to  buy  and  sell  securities,  especially 
government  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  credit  situation.  This  committee  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1923  "with  primary  regard  to  the  accommo- 


dation of  commerce  and  business,  and  to  the  effect 
of  such  purchases  or  sales  on  the  general  credit 
situation."  The  Federal  Reserve  System  thereby 
tacitly  recognized  its  duty  to  control  or  influence 
credit,  and  seemed  astonished,  even  a  bit  frightened, 
to  discover  that  it  possessed  the  tremendous  power 
over  credit  which  it  has.  This  power,  rightly  used, 
makes  the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  greatest  pub- 
lic sei-vice  institution  in  the  world. 


Inflation  Then  — 

J^ET'S  go  into  retrospect  about  this  wage  busi- 
ness. Drop  back  14  years.  Then  things  were 
moving  the  other  way.  Fourteen  years  takes  us  to 
1917.  From  the  start  to  the  finish  of  1917  the  cost 
of  living  rose  27  per  cent.  Did  wages  rise  in  pro- 
portion?  They  did  not. 

Then  in  1918  another  25  per  cent  was  added.  In 
1919  still  another  25,  and  18  more  in  1920— a  total 
in  four  years  of  95  per  cent. 

Wages  finally  did  climb  during  that  period,  but 
they  lagged  way  behind  prices.  They  always  were 
well  down  the  ladder. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  now  things  have  been  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  Today  there  is  much 
talk  about  deflating  wages  in  ratio  to  the  deflation 
of  living  costs. 

If  those  who  are  now  promoting  that  deflation 
idea  had  been  as  energetic  back  in  1917  to  1920  in 
promoting  a  raise  that  would  keep  step  with  the 
cost  of  living,  there  would  be  some  merit  of  con- 
sistency in  their  argument — although  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  mere  cost  of  living  theory  as  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  the  working  man's  opportunity. 
We  think  he  is  entitled  to  what  it  costs  to  exist, 
plus  a  liberal  margin  for  things  beyond  food,  heat, 
light  and  shelter. 

But,  anyway,  we  could  grant  consistency  to  the 
cost-of-living  advocate  if  he  had  demonstrated  the 
same  concern  in  behalf  of  upward  wages  when  costs 
were  rising  as  he  does  today  about  decreased  wages 
when  costs  are  falling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  labor  today — that  part  of  it 
which  is  still  employed  at  no  reduced  scale — is 
merely  getting  a  "break"  that  constitutes  a  belated 
offset  to  the  break  he  didn't  get  in  the  years  of  the 
big  boom.  And  we  are  all  entitled  to  our  breaks,  in 
this  life — said  breaks  being,  generally  speaking, 
few  enough. 

Getting  wages  up  was  a  long,  hard  job.  It's  not 
so  difficult  to  fall  as  to  climb.  Gravity  takes  care 
of  that. 

If,  therefore,  labor  should  cave  in  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  depression — a  depression,  by  the  way, 


Depression  Now 

for  which  industrial  management  is  responsible  as 
distinct  from  the  rank  and  file  of  workingmen — 
and  say,  "All  right,  we'll  deflate  along  with  divi- 
dends," it  would  be  the  same  long,  lagging  row  to 
hoe  when  things  started  back  up. 

That's  the  reason  why  labor  today  is  justified  in 
resisting  the  tendency  to  deflate  pay  during  a  sea- 
son of  depression  which,  after  all,  bad  as  it  has 
been,  is  only  one  and  one-half  years  old.  The 
memory  of  the  four-year  rise  is  still  too  vivid. 

And  labor  that  is  still  employed  feels  it's  entitled 
to  its  "breaks." — From  the  Buffalo  Evening  Times. 

 0  

A  FRANK  EXPRESSION 

Rarely  have  we  read  an  address  so  sui-prising  in 
its  frankness  as  that  of  Melvin  A.  Traylor,  Chicago 
banker,  before  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce convention.  No  radical  could  bring  a  worse 
indictment  against  the  financial  and  political  lead- 
ers of  the  country. 

Traylor  charged  that  in  1927  the  responsible 
bankers  and  government  officials  knew  that  the 
speculation  orgy,  unless  checked,  would  lead  to  the 
crash  of  1929,  and  yet  remained  silent. 

"Few  warnings  were  issued,  and  few  attempts 
were  made  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  danger 
that  threatened. 

"We  have  not  failed  because  of  ignorance  of  eco- 
nomic theories,  but  because  of  our  utter  disregard 
and  defiance  of  all  economic  laws. 

"Ambition,  stupidity  and  greed  have  dictated 
policies  and  trouble  has  been  the  result." 

No  truer  word  has  been  spoken  of  the  cause  of 
this  depression. 

Those  bankers  and  business  leaders  and  Wash- 
ington officials,  who  saw  the  danger  signal  and  ran 
the  country  full  speed  ahead  to  the  wreck  of  1929- 
1930,  have  a  lot  to  answer  for. 

To  Melvin  A.  Traylor,  for  the  honesty  and  cour- 
age of  this  confession,  which  implicates  so  many 
the  count'.y  is  indebted  greatly. 
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Green  Flays  Dreiser  for  Attack  on  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  Miners'  Union 


Press  statement  made  on  June  26,  by  Theodore  Dreiser, 
American  novelist,  attacking  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  "is  full 
of  inaccuracies,  illogical  conclusions,  and  unjustifiable  de- 
nunciation," declares  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  an  open  letter  to 
Dreiser. 

JN  his  statement  made  to  the  United  Press,  Dreiser 
claimed  the  large  corporations  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  were  considering  a  union  to 
stop  strikes,  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  should  be  disbanded 
because  it  operates  for  little  groups,  that  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  doing 
nothing  to  help  suffering  miners,  that  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  closes  its  doors  to  unskilled  workers,  and  that  the 
Communist  National  Miners'  Union  received  his  sup- 
port because  it  supplied  the  alleged  deficiencies  with 
which  he  charged  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  Miners' 
Union. 

Green's  open  letter  conclusively  refutes  all  of 
Dreiser's  charges  and  reprimands  the  novelist  for 
sponsoring  such  a  brainstorm. 

"The  statement  which  you  gave  to  the  press  on 
June  26  is  so  full  of  inaccuracies,  illogical  conclu- 
sions and  unjustifiable  denunciation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  write 
you  frankly  in  reply,"  Green  tells  Dreiser. 

"You  have  a  right  to  oppose  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  and  all  its  members  if  you  wish.  You 
have  a  right  to  say  that  you  visited  the  coal  regions 
because  'you  were  interested  in  anything  that  looks 
to  the  disestablishment  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  with  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  affiliated.' 

"You  have  no  right  to  make  such  unfounded 
charges  against  either  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  or  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  an 
affiliated  union,  and  expect  such  unfounded  state- 
ments to  go  unchallenged. 

Denies  Union  With  Coroporations 

"In  your  statement  you  said  that  you  had  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  a  proposal  to  put  into  effect  'a  close 
union  between  the  chief  corporations,  such  as  power 
and  utility  groups,  and  the  American  Federation  of 
of  Labor  to  put  a  quietus  in  so  far  as  possible  on 
strike  and  labor  troubles  and  bring  about  general 
poverty  of  the  rest  of  the  people.' 

"As  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  I  would  know  if  any  such  proposal  was  made 
binding  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  such 
a  i)lan. 

"I  assert  positively  that  no  such  proposal  has  been 
>     '    .!■  considered.   You  could  not  have  knowledge 


of  such  a  proposal  because  I  assert  that  no  such  un- 
derstanding exists  between  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  any  corporation  of  any  kind. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  with  such 
a  reputation  as  you  have  gained  would  engage  in 
making  such  reckless  statements. 

"You  said  further  that  the  reason  you  favored  the 
invasion  of  the  National  Miners'  Union,  a  commun- 
ist organization,  into  the  coal  fields  was  because 
that  organization  would  do  what  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  never  did — 'open  the  doors  to  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  labor,  even  unskilled  work- 
ers.' 

Unions  Welcome  Unskilled  Labor 

"This  erroneous  statement  alone  is  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  force,  effect  and  influence  of  your  entire 
article.  It  is  utterly  baseless.  It  shows  conclusive- 
ly that  you  either  do  not  understand  the  character 
and  form  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or,  if  you 
do,  then  you  are  influenced  by  prejudice,  passion 
and  feeling — so  much  so  that  you  recklessly  make 
an  untruthful  and  unfounded  statement. 

^The  American  Federation  of  Labor  /and  the) 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  particularly  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  unskilled  workers  as  they 
are  in  the  skilled  workers. 

"Provisions  are  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  the  organization  of  all 
unskilled  workers. 

"The  International  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and 
Common  Laborers'  Union  organizes  the  hod  earners, 
the  common  laborers  employed  in  the  streets,  on  the 
highways,  in  excavating  work  and  in  every  other 
activity  where  unskilled  labor  is  employed.  Thou- 
sands of  unskilled  colored  workers  are  members  of 
this  Intel-national  union. 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Mainenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployes organizes  the  section  men  employed  on  the 
railroads.  You  cannot  deny  that  these  are  unskilled 
workers. 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  accepts 
into  membership  all  men  employed  in  and  around 
coal  mines.  They  protect  the  unskilled  worker  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  just  as  carefully  as 
they  do  the  rights  of  the  most  skilled  among  them. 

"When  negotiating  wage  scales  with  the  coal  op- 
erators the  United  Mine  Workers  insist  that  the  wage 
scale  agreed  upon  must  apply  to  the  unskilled  work- 
er and  that  he  must  be  accorded  the  same  degree  of 
protection  as  even  the  most  important  keymen." 
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Union  Benefits  Miners 

President  Green  is  equally  emphatic  in  his  denial 
of  Dreiser's  charge  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  done 
very  little  for  the  coal  miners.  He  declares  that  for 
more  than  thirty  years  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  has  faithfully  served  coal  mine  work- 
ers and  used  strikes  in  every  mining  center  to  raise 
the  coal  miners'  standard  of  living. 

"As  a  result  of  the  struggle  of  the  miners,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  union,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  strikes  collective  bargaining  was  accepted," 
Green  continues. 

"Coal  operators  in  many  instances  were  reluct- 
antly forced  to  recognize  the  Miners'  Union  with 
which  agreements  were  made.  The  rights  of  all 
concerned  were  clearly  defined.  Wages  were  in- 
creased and  conditions  of  life  and  living  became 
more  tolerable. 

"Unfortunately  about  three  years  ago  the  coal 
operators  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  decided  to 
make  war  on  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
All  the  power  and  resources  of  these  coal  operators 
were  used  in  an  effort  to  crush  and  destroy  the 
Mine  Workers'  Union.  The  unemployment  situa- 
tion which  began  to  develop   contributed  very 


largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  coal  operators  to  wipe 
out  collective  bargaining  and  destroy  the  Union. 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  spent  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  resisting  the  attack  of  the  coal  cor- 
porations. No  one  ever  heard  of  you  or  those  asso- 
ciated with  you  going  into  the  coal  fields  when  this 
struggle  was  on,  investigating  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  or  extending  to  them  a  word 
of  sympathy  or  encouragement." 

Labor  Legislation  Secured 

President  Green  enumerates  an  impressive  list 
of  benefits  secured  for  the  miners  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  assisted  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  before  the  coal  operators  weakened 
the  strength  of  the  unions.  Wages  were  increased, 
the  eight-hour  day  established,  machinery  set  up 
for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  and  grievances  and 
the  Miners'  Union  was  recognized  through  pit  com- 
mittees and  union  officials. 

During  this  same  period  of  collective  bargaining 
and  trade  union  influence  labor  legislation  of  great 
value  to  the  miners  was  secured.  President  Green 
points  out. 

State  mining  departments  in  the  coal  States  were 
established  to  provide  mine  inspection  and  reduce 
mine  explosions. 


Railroad  Labor  Opposes  Wage  Cuts;  Output  Jumps; 

471,000  Less  Men 


'^'pHE  railroad  organizations  are  ready  to  assist, 
and  have  so  declared  themselves,  in  every  way 
possible  to  fight  all  forms  of  unfair  competition 
with  which  the  railroads  are  confronted,  such  as 
the  busses  and  trucks  which,  free  from  government 
regulation,  '  hog'  the  highways,  the  government- 
subsidized  inland  waterways  and  the  pipe  lines," 
asserts  Carl  Rudolph,  editor  of  the  Locomotive  En- 
gineer's Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  in  discussing  a  pos- 
sible drive  for  wage  cuts  by  railroad  executives  for 
railroad  employes. 

"But  when  it  comes  to  a  reduction  of  wages  in 
order  to  continue  dividends,  no  union  labor  man  can 
j  go  along.  For  railroad  men  have  already  taken  a 
I  very  drastic  cut  in  wages.  The  men  in  engine  and 
train  service  only  work  when  there  is  work  to  do. 
They  work  on  a  mileage  basis  at  so  much  per  mile. 
The  fewer  trains  the  railroads  handle  the  less  rev- 
enue they  get ;  the  fewer  miles  the  engine  and  train 
crews  make  the  less  pay  they  get.  In  other  words, 


these  men  work  on  a  piece  work  basis  at  so  much 
per  mile. 

"In  the  first  two  months  of  1921  the  railroads  had 
1,805,000  employes  and  their  operating  expenses 
were  $829,000,000.  In  the  first  two  months  of  1931 
they  had  only  1,334,000  employes  (a  reduction  of 
471,000)  and  their  operating  expenses  were  $566,- 
000,000.  It  is  very  evident  that  reduced  payrolls 
made  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  saving  in 
operating  expense." 

Mr.  Rudolph  also  points  out  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  the  railroad  men  have  gradually  increased 
their  efficiency  measured  by  the  amount  of  work 
done.  Expressed  in  tons  of  freight  moved  per  mile 
per  day,  the  railroad  men  are  moving  a  ton  822 
miles  a  day  compared  with  606  miles  ten  years  ago. 

"This  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road employes,"  Mr.  Rudolph  declares,  "is  still 
maintained  and  is  continually  enhanced." 

 o  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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Impolite  Salesman 

The  new  hardware  clerk  prided  himself  on  always 
having  a  snappy  comeback. 

"Do  you  keep  refrigerators?"  the  timid-looking 
woman  inquired  of  him. 

"No,"  he  snapped,  "we  sell  them." 

"Well,"  she  replied,  as  she  strolled  toward  the 
door,  "you'll  keep  the  one  you  were  going  to  sell 
me.    Good  morning." 

 0  

Habit 

It  was  lunch-time  and  Pat  and  Mike  were  indulg- 
ing in  a  little  game  of  cards. 

"Was  that  last  card  I  dealt  ye  a  spade?"  asked 
Mike,  picking  up  his  "hand." 

'Tes,  it  was  a  spade,"  returned  Pat  suspiciously. 

■'Oi  thought  it  was,"  smiled  Mike. 

"How  did  ye  know  ?"  inquired  the  other  Irishman. 

"  'Twas  easy,  Pat  lad,"  explained  Mike.  "Ye  spat 
on  your  hands  before  you  picked  it  up." 

 0  

Packing  Ice 

"Says  Joe,  I  heard  that  they  have  Stribling 
packed  in  ice." 

"And  Mike,  what  in  the  world  have  they  Stribling 
packed  in  ice  for  ?" 

"Why,  Joe,  for  the  simple  reason  to  keep  him 
from  Schmehling." 

 0  

A  Job  at  Last 

A  weary-looking  fellow  who  had  opened  all  the 
doors  looking  for  work  happened  to  see  a  huge 
police  advertisement  headed: 

"Murderer  Wanted." 

"Well,"  he  said,  scratching  his  head,  "it's  bet- 
ter'n  nothing,  anyhow.  I'm  going  in  and  ask  for 
the  job!" 


True  to  Form 

An  Irishman,  a  Jew  and  a  Scotchman  went  into 
partnership  in  the  contracting  business.  At  the 
fir.st  letting  they  bid  off  a  levee  job  and  decided  to 
celebrate.  Each  promised  to  i)ring  something  to 
the  celebration.  Pat  brought  a  bottle  of  liquor;  Ike 
'        '  '  a  ?iass;  Sandy  brought  his  brother. 


He  Left  His  Mark 

Heavy  Stranger  (returning  to  theater  between 
the  acts) :  "Did  I  tread  on  your  toes  as  we  went 
out?" 

Seated  Man  (grimly) :  "You  did,  sir." 
Heavy  Stranger  (to  wife) :   "That's  right,  Ma- 
tilda, this  is  our  place." 

 0  

There  are  more  than  200,000  useless  words  in  the 
English  language  and  just  as  many  wrong  ways  of 
using  the  useful  ones. 

 0   ^ 

Probably  So 

The  explorer  was  describing  one  of  his  narrow 
escapes  to  a  crowd  of  people.  "I  grabbed  hold  of 
the  lion's  neck,  rolled  over  and  over,  and — " 

Voice:    "And  fell  out  of  bed!" 


The  new  delivery  boy  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  store  for  a  short  time  and  approached  his  first 
customer  with  an  air  of  great  importance.  The  cus- 
tomer asked  him  for  a  yard  of  cheese-cloth. 

The  boy  disappeared  and  after  quite  a  while  he 
returned  lugging  a  large  round  cheese. 

"Here's  the  cheese,"  he  explained,  "but  dumed  if 
I  know  how  I'm  gonna  git  the  cloth  offen  it." 


The  Boiled  Bean 

"Mike,  I  think  we  have  been  drinking  too  much 
lately  and  as  it  is  now  one  o'clock  of  a  blessed  Sun- 
day morning,  I  think  you  and  I  ought  to  take  the 
pledge." 

So  to  the  priest's  house  Mike  and  Pat  stroll  early 
Sunday  morning  and  knock  at  his  door  and  finally 
get  him  out  of  bed  to  give  them  both  the  pledge. 

After  giving  them  the  pledge  the  priest  said  that 
they  should  do  penance  and  he  gave  them  thirty 
days  to  walk  around  with  a  bean  in  their  shoe.  About 
the  12th  day  Mike  met  Pat  and  said  to  Pat  that  he 
could  hardly  stand  the  bean  any  longer.  Pat  said 
that  it  didn't  hurt  him  at  all  and  after  some  discus- 
sion Mike  asked  Pat  what  was  the  reason  the  bean 
didn't  hurt  him.  Pat  promptly  replied  that  he 
boiled  the  bean  before  he  put  it  in  his  shoe. 
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Small  Oversight 

"Did  you  cancel  all  my  engagements,  as  I  told  you, 
Smithers  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  but  Lady  Millicent  didn't  take  it  very 
well.  She  said  you  were  to  marry  her  next  Mon- 
day!" 

 0  

Small  Son :  "Grandpa,  when  are  you  going  to  play 
football?" 

Grandpa:  "Football?   I  can't  play  football!" 
S.  S. :  "But  dad  said  we'd  get  a  new  car  as  soon 
as  you  kicked  off." — Millson. 

 0  

And  Peter  Can't  Find  You 
"What  do  you  think  of  this  game  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul?" 

"Well,  it's  all  right  if  you  can't  find  Paul." — Port- 
land Express. 

 0  

Joe  Cook  tells  this  one.  He  said  he  walked  into  a 
restaurant  the  other  day,  and  ordered  bean  soup. 
Finding  no  beans  in  it,  he  immediately  protested. 
The  waitress  retorted: 

"Well,  we  got  cabinet  pudding,  too,  but  you  won't 
find  Andrew  Mellon  in  it." — New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph. 

 0  

Old  Uncle  Eben  went  into  a  life  insurance  office 
and  requested  a  policy. 

"Why,  Uncle,"  said  the  president,  "you  are  too 
old  for  us  to  take  the  risk.   How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Ninety-seven  come  next  August,"  said  the  old 
man,  and  added  testily,  "If  you  folks  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  up  your  statistics,  you'll  find  that 
mighty  few  men  die  after  they're  ninety-seven." 
 o  

Cousin  Kate  from  the  country  was  spending  a 
short  vacation  with  her  married  cousin  in  New 
York. 

"Out  in  the  country  we  have  to  treat  the  maids 
and  other  help  like  members  of  the  family,"  said 
the  country  girl. 

Her  cousin  looked  surprised. 

"Really!"  she  said.  "Here  in  New  York  we  have 
to  treat  the  servants  with  great  respect. 


It  Won't  Be  Stolen 

"Why  so  down  in  the  mouth?" 
"Lost  my  new  car." 

"Why  don't  you  report  it  to  the  sheriff?" 

"The  sheriff!  why  he's  the  one  that  took  it." 
 0  

Visitor — "And  wot  was  you  thinkin'  of  doing  wiv 
your  boy,  Mrs.  Smith?" 

Mrs.  Smith — "Well,  'e's  that  fond  of  animals,  'is 
father  was  thinking  of  making  a  butcher  of  'im." 

 0  

Z-z-z-z-z-z-ng ! 

Andy:  "I  had  an  awful  time  with  Amos  last 
night." 

Kingfish:   "Amos  who?" 

Andy:  "A  mosquito." — Lehigh  Burr. 

 0  

Spreading  the  Oil 

Customer:  "To  what  do  you  owe  your  extraordi- 
nary success  as  a  house-to-house  salesman?" 

Salesman :  "To  the  first  five  words  I  utter  when  a 
woman  opens  the  door — 'Miss,  is  your  mother  in?'  " 
 0  

The  mistress  entered  the  kitchen  looking  very  an- 
noyed. Addressing  the  maid,  she  demanded  sternly : 

"Mary,  you  were  entertaining  a  man  in  the  kit- 
chen last  night?" 

"Well,  that's  for  him  to  say,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
girl.  "I  was  doing  my  best  with  the  materials 
available." 

 0  

Caused  by  Prohibition 

Soused  Voice:  "Hello,  is  this  the  city  morgue? 
Well,  this  is  the  Medical  School.  We  want  you  to 
come  out  and  pick  out  the  stiffs  so  the  rest  of  us 
can  go  home." — Pitt  Panther. 

 0  

Name,  Please 

At  a  dinner  party  the  absent-minded  professor 
was  seated  next  to  a  charming  woman. 

"Don't  you  remember  me,  professor?"  she  smiled. 
"Why  some  years  ago  you  asked  me  to  marry  you!" 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  professor,  "and  did  you?" — 
The  Optimist. 
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PROJECTS  OF  S50.000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ALABAMA 

TUSKEOBE,  ALA— Engineering  Bnilding.  Tnskege©  In- 
stJtnte:    1300.000.     A    Taylor  in  charge.  PTOjK>secl. 

ARKANSAS 

ARKADELPHIA.  ARK — High  S(hool:  $140,000.  Oymna- 
sinin,  lihrrary,  laboratories,  aaditorlam.  chapel.  Petter 
A  MrAninch.  Pyramid  Life  Bldg..  Little  Rock  and  E. 
W.  Mann.  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg..  Memphis,  Tenn., 
arrhts. 

HOT  SPRINGS.  ARK. — ConTent.  Sisters  of  Onr  Lady  of 
Charity.     R.  Hlggins.  Hot  Springs,  contr. 
— Hotel.  Oarage,  Rector  Trnst  Estate:    1850,000.  O. 
R.  Bartllng.  Inc.,  564-65  Panl  Brown  Bldg.,  St.  Loafs, 
Mo  .  archts. 

JONBSBORO,  ARK.— Agricnltnral  &  Mechanical  College: 
1350.000.     Administration  bnilding.    Board  Trnstees. 

CALIFORNIA 

AONEWS.  CALIF* —Ward  and  Employees  Buildings,  State 

Hospital:    $455,000  aTailable.     State  of  California. 

Ss'ramento.  Proposed. 
CLAREMONT.     CALIF.  —  Library,     Claremont  College: 
•    1175.000.    Wnrster  Constr.  Co..  Archts.  Bldg.,  contr. 
POMONA.  CALIF— Theatre:    $1«5,000.    Uptown  Theatre 

Co..  Carey  Are.    J.  Strona.  Phlla.  St..  contr. 
RICHMOND.  CALIF— Theatre:    $150,000.    ITnlted  Artists 

of  Calif.     H.  1   Beller  Constr.  Co.,  651,?  Hollywood 

Blvd.,  Lo.s;  Angeles,  contr. 
TALMADOE.    CALIF.— Reconstrncting    Ward  Buildings, 

Rfafe  Hospital:    $160,000  funds  available.  Proposed. 

CONNECnOJT 

NIANTIC,  CONN — Infirmary.  Seaside  Sanltorlnm,  Crescent 
Beach:  flSO.OOO.  State.  Archt.  not  selected.  Pro- 
posed. 

PIJTNAM,  CONN— Addition,  Day  Kimball  Memorial  Hos- 
pital: 1300,000.  A.  C.  Daniels.  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
Pr  opf^rsed. 

8TORRS.  CONN— Connect  iCTit  Agricnltnral  College: 
$150,000  V(rrr7  A  Bishop,  17  Court  St..  New  Britain, 
archt.  Proposed. 

SCFPIELD.  rON.S'— School  fOronp):  $1,000,000.  Dorm- 
itory, lat»oratf/ry,  class  bnilding.  gymnasium.  James 
Oamble  Rogers,  154  East  56th  St.,  New  York,  archts. 
Proposed. 

WILLIMANTir,  CONN.— Windham  County  Memorial  Hos- 
pital: $500,000.  Nurses'  home,  including  solarlums, 
power  plant  and  laundry.  Crow,  Lewis  *  Wick,  200 
6th  Are.,  New  TfjfTk,  arctat«.  Proposed. 

DELAWARE 

•'T.\K«HALLTON.  DEL  — M» r  =  hdllton  Consolidated  School: 


Mtillb»>r»  *r  T! 

■r'tit 


'1e,  20  Branfor'1  PI 


GEORC,IA 

'  OME,  OA.— Berry  School:  $»00,000,  Coolldge  A  Carl- 
o'^n,  »S>  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archt.  Proposed, 

IDAHO 

'  N  .  A  um  SPRINGS,  IDAHO— Sanitnri  im.  Hotel:  $250.- 
fi'iti.  Of»dfrey  A  Allen,  Inc.,  c/o  U.  P.  Allen,  Lava 
Ho«  .springs.    Architect  not  selerfe/i  Proposed. 


ILLINOIS 

KENILWORTH,  ILL— Addition.  New  Trier  High  School, 
Wlnnetka:  $850,000  J.  W.  Snyder  A  Co.,  307  Nortk 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  contr. 

LNDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND  —  University  Lutheran  Chureb: 
$150,000.    A.  Grindle,  Bloomington,  archt. 

BOONE  GROVE.  IND— School:  $150,000.  M.  B.  Welch, 
Rockville,  contr. 

BROOKVILLE,  IND— School:  $150,000.  Maynard  B. 
Welch,  Rockville,  contr. 

BUCKSKIN,  IND.— School:  $150,000.  Sutton  &  Routt, 
Citizens  Trust  Bldg.,  Vincennes,  archt. 

FT.  WAYNE,  IND. — Byron  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium: 
$150,000.    L.  BoweTs,  4631  South  Wayne  St.,  archt. 

KNIGHT3T0WN,  IND— High  School:  $150,000.  M.  Cat- 
shall,  Akron,  contr. 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  IND— Hotel:    $150,000.     Stefco  Steel 
Co.,  Roeske  Ave.,  contr. 
— School  Addition:   $150,000.    E.  A.  Hultin  Constr.  Co^ 
217  Superior  St.,  contr. 

PERU,  IND. — Miami  Lodge  of  Masons:  $150,000.  A.  M. 
Church,  231  East  River  St.,  archt.  Proposed. 

WHEATFIELD,  IND.— Sfhool:  $150,000.  J  Bruck,  Kent- 
land,  archt. 

IOWA 

MASON  CITY,  lA— Masonic  Temple:  $150,000.  W,  A. 
Westfell,  chn.  bnilding  com.  Proposed. 

KANSAS 

HUOOTON,  KAN— Rural  High  School:  $150,000  A. 
Helwig,  Hoistington,  contr. 

LAWRENCE,  KAN —Kansas  University,  Students'  Hospi- 
tal:   $150,000.    B.  Green,  Lawrence,  contr. 

KENTUCKY 

COVINGTON,  KY.— School:  $159,235.  G.  Lubrecht  'o. 
Covington,  contr. 

LOUISIANA 

HOUMA.  LA.— Terrebonne  Parish  School:  $150,000.  W. 
T.  Nolan,  Canal  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  archt. 

MAINE 

AUGUSTA,  ME. — School,  St.  Augustine's  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000.  Altering  and  constructing.  L, 
Malo  A  Sons,  15  E^ast  Ave.,  Lewiston,  contr. 

CAPE  ELIZABETH,  ME.— Altering  and  Constructing 
School:  $150,000.  N.  E.  Redlon  Co  .  SO  Union  St.. 
-  Portland,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. — St.  John  the  K^r^,T,z^',.-^  K  ,rf.aa 
Catholic  Parish:  $200,000.  C.  P.  Maguire  Co.,  1» 
Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  contr. 

FALMOUTH,  MASS.— Junior  High  School:  $175,000.  H. 
F.  Kellogg,  378  Stuart  St.,  Boston,  archt.  Proposed. 

FRAMINOHAM,  MASS —Altering  and  Constructing  Hlgfc 
Sf  hool:  $150,000.  G.  F.  .Marlowe,  240  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  archt. 

GREENFIELD,  MASS.— Junior  High  School.  Shattuck 
Park:  $200,000.  T.  M.  Hayes,  chn.  school  comn  .  I 
Bank  Row.    Architect  not  selected.  Proposed. 
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LEXINGTON,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  Adams 
School:  $150,000.  Vappi  &  Ferguson  Co.,  Inc.,  515 
Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  contr. 

LINCOLN.  MASS.— Hugh  School:  $200,000.  Town,  School 
Com.    Architect  not  selected.  Proposed. 

^IALDEN,  MASS. — High  School.  Immaculate  Conception 
Roman  Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  Thomas  O'Con- 
nor &  Co.,  23S  Main  St.,  Cambridge,  contr. 

NANTUCKET,  MASS. — School:  $150,000.  J.  C.  Ring, 
contr. 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.— State  House,  Dpt.  Mental  Dis- 
eases: $125,000-$150.000.  Nurses'  home.  D.  A. 
Sullivan  &  Son,  7S  Main  St..  contr. 

NORWOOD,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  School: 
St.  Catherines  Roman  Catholic  Church:  $150,000. 
John  Bowen  Co..  Inc.,  129  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  contr. 

RAYNHAM,  MASS. — SchooU:  $150,000.  L.  M.  WlfhereU 
&  Sons,  29  Court  St.,  Taunton,  contr. 

READVILLE,  MASS. — St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
$150,000.  Altering  and  constructing.  Convent  addi- 
tion. Parker  &  Walsh,  22  Chapman  St.,  Beverly, 
contr. 

SWAMPSCOTT.  MASS. — School:  $350,000.  Including  li- 
brary, gymnasium,  domestic  science  and  manual  train- 
ing. Forest  Ave.  Cram  &  Ferguson.  24S  Boylstou 
St..  Boston,  archt.  Proposed. 

W.\TERTOWN.  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructiag  In- 
firmary Addition:  $150,000  or  more.  C.  P.  Hoyt,  S 
Beacon  St..  Boston,  archt.  Proposed. 

MICHIGAN 

M.\NISTIQUE.  MICH.— Grade  Schools  (2):  $157,700. 
Contractors:  Jensen  &  Campbell,  Superior;  Anderson 
Constr.  Co.,  Manistee. 

MINNESOTA 

GLENCOE.  MINN.— School:    $220,000.     E.  H.  Jungclaus. 
elk..  Bd.  Educ.  Proposed. 
\RSHALL.  MINN. — School:    $200,000.     Croft  &  Boer- 
ner.  1004  Marquette  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

MISSISSIPPI 

OKOLONA.  MISS. — Okolona  Industrial  School  for  Ne- 
groes: $250,000.  Replacing  structure  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Proposed. 

STARKVILLE.  MISS.— Ancient  Free  Masons  Club:  $200.- 
000.  Club  and  theatre  building.  Chastang  Constr. 
Co..  Jackson,  contr. 

MONTANA 

DILLON.  MONT. — State  Normal  School:  $190,000.  Mc- 
Iver  &  Cohagen.  Billings,  archt.  Proposed. 

NEW  IL\MPSHIRE 

CONCORD.  N.  H. — Odd  Fellows'  Home:  $150,000  or  more. 
Pleasant  St.  J.  E.  Richardson,  56  Grove  St.,  Dover, 
archt. 

DURHAM.  N.  H. — Infirmary  and  Rest  House,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire:  $150,000.  E.  T.  Hud- 
dleston.  Durham,  archt.  Kilham.  Hopkins  &  Greeley. 
9  Park  St..  Boston.  Mass.,  consult,  archts. 

EXETER,  N.  H. — Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Altering  and 
Constructiag  Dormitory  Units:  $150,000.  J.  Gas- 
coigne  &  Co.,  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  contr. 

FRANKLIN,  N.  H.— Theatre,  Office:  $150,000.  Jandris 
Constr.  Co..  Blanchard  PI..  Gardner,  Mass.,  contr. 

NEW  JERSEY 

ARLINGTON.  N.  J.— Residential  Building:  $150,000. 
Beach  St.  A.  DePaola.  106  ISth  St..  West  New  York, 
archt.    Separate  contracts. 

BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. — Sanitarium.  Deborah  Jewish  Re- 
lief Society:  $600,000.  M.  M.  Unger.  chmn.  buildin.s 
com..  763  Broad  St..  Newark.  Project  in  abeyance. 
Bids  in. 

HILLSIDE.  N.  J. — Christ  the  King  Roman  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000.  T.  Reynolds  Sons.  26  Sanford 
T.»rrace,  Irvington,  contr. 


HOLMDEL,  N.  J. — Institutional  Buildings,  New  Jersey 
State  Hospital:  $1,350,000.  Including  administration 
building,  employees'  home.  Div.  Architecture  and 
Constr.,  State  Office,  Trenton,  archt.  Proposed. 

PREAKNESS,  N.  J.— Preventorium.  Children's  Unit: 
$500,000.  Valley  View.  F.  W.  Wentworth,  140  Mar- 
ket. Paterson,  archt.  Proposed. 

RIVERSIDE.  N.  J.— Zarbrugg  Memorial  Hospital:  $200,- 
000.    J.  S.  Rogers  Co..  Drexel  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  contr. 

VERONA.  N.  J. — Essex  Mountain  Sanitorium:  $219,138. 
Staff  house  for  physicians.  Eastern  Building  Co.,  Inc., 
270  Fabyan  PI..  Newark,  contr. 

NEW  YORK 

AURORA.  N.  Y. — Altering  and  Constructing  Addition  to 
School:  $350,000.  Union  Free  School  Dist.  1.  A.  R, 
Merritt.  800  Erie  Co.  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  archt. 

OLEON,  N.  Y. — Addition,  First  National  Bank:  $150,000. 
101  Union  St.  W.  Potter.  22  East  17th  St..  New  York, 
archt.    Bids  about  February. 

PLATTSBURG.  N.  Y.— Paramount  Publix  Theatre:  $150,- 
000.  Rapp  &  Rapp.  Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York, 
archts.     Project  in  abeyance  until  winter  or  later. 

ROME.  N.  Y. — Hotel.  Stores:  $400,000.  Hart  &  Shape, 
247  Park  Ave..  New  York,  archts. 

WILLIAMSVILLE.  N.  Y.— High  School  Addition:  $150,- 
000.  Bley  &  Lyman.  505  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
Proposed.     Maturity  about  July. 

OHIO 

BELLEFONTAINE.  O. — Junior    High    School:  $205,505. 

C.  L.  Knowlton,  contr. 
BLUFFTON.    O  — High    School.    Richland    School  Dist.: 

$101,000.    C.  A.  Degner.  Inc..  221  AVade  St..  Toledo, 

contr. 

ONTARIO 

BELLEVILLE.  ONT. — Additions.  Queen  Victoria  and 
Queen  Alexandria  Public  School:  $150,000.  F.  R. 
Wilford  Co.,  Ltd.,  24  Williams  St.,  N..  Lindsay,  contr 

KENORA,  ONT.— High  School:  $150,000.  Kelly  &  Kim- 
berly,  contr. 

KINGSTON,  ONT.— Queen  University:  $250,000.  C.  Dre- 
ver.  Brock  St.,  archt.  Proposed. 

OREGON 

PENDLETON.  ORE. — State  Hospital  for  Insane:  $180,- 
056.  Hospital  and  garage.  Doogan-Hammond  Constr. 
Co.,  168  Thompson  St.,  Portland,  contr. 

PENNSYLV.\NIA 

ARNOLD.  PA. — High  School:  $150,000.  Workshops  in 
basement.  P.  R.  L.  Hogner.  Smithfleld  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, archt.  Proposed. 

DOWNIXGTOWX,  PA.— High  School:  $160,000.  J.  H. 
Mowers.  Phoenixville.  archt.  Proposed. 

GLENSHAW.  PA.— Elementary  and  High  School:  $250,- 
000.  F.  C.  Koussman.  president  Bd.  School  Direc- 
tors.   Architect  not  selected.  Proposed. 

IRWIN,  PA.— Elementary  and  Junior  High  School:  $150,- 
000.  Hunter  &  CaldwoU.  600  Central  Trust  Bldg., 
Altoona,  archt. 

LAWRENCE  PARK.  PA.  High  School:  $150,000.  C.  S. 
Klrby.  321  Commoi>o  Bldg..  Erie,  archt. 

McKEESPOUT.  PA.— Industrial  School:  $600,000.  Rear 
of  High  Si'hool.  O.  R.  Moffitt,  304  Masonic  Temple, 
archt.     Maturi'v  about  1  year. 

SEWICKLEY  HKUl  lTS.  PA.— Allegheny  Country  Club: 
$500,000.  \\  C.  Robinson,  pres..  c  o  Natl.  Electric 
Products  Cv.  1110  Fulton  HI.,  Pittsburgh.  Archt. 
not  sflectotl.  Proposed. 

SOUDERTON.  PA. — High  School:  $300,000.  C.  M.  Tal- 
ley.  Tclio-  1,  archt. 

SPRINGD.M.i:.  PA. — High  School:  $150,000.  J.  H.  Phil- 
lip-;.  W  ibash  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  archt.  Proposed. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

CENTRAL  FALLS,  R.  I. — ^School,  St.  Basil's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church:  $150,000.  T.  Jock,  pastor,  439  Central 
St.     Archt.  not  selected.  Proposed. 

NEW  SHOREHAM,  R.  I. — School:  $150,000.  E.  M.  Cor- 
bett,  49  Purchase  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  archt.  Pro- 
posed. 

NORTH  KINGSTOWN,  R.  I.— High  School:  $250,000. 
William  Walker  &  Son,  4  9  Weybosset  St.,  Providence, 
archt.  Proposed. 

TEXAS 

ALICE,  TEX.— Alice  Hotel:  $150,000.  S.  W.  Bliss,  Har- 
lingen,  archts. 

DUMAS,  TEX. — High  School:  $150,000.  Including  audi- 
torium. G.  A.  Carlander,  1016  Fisk  Medical  &  Pro- 
fessional Bldg.,  Amarillo,  archt. 

TYLER,  TEX. — Office,  Gulf  States  Telephone  Co.:  $150,- 
000.    E.  A.  Nolan  &  Son,  Tyler,  archt.  Proposed. 
— Office,  Store  Building:    $250,000.    S.  Simons,  c/o  Cit- 
izens Natl.  Bank  Bld.g.,  archt.  Proposed. 

VERMONT 

BARRE,  VT. — Barre  City  Hospital:  $150,000.  Altering 
and  constructing.  A.  B.  Lane,  38  Highland  Ave., 
contr. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.— Theatre:  $200,000.  Citizen's  Thea- 
tres, Ltd.,  21  Church  St.  Archt.  not  selected.  Pro- 
posed. 

WATERBURY,  VT. — Vermont  Hospital  for  Insane:  $150,- 
000.  E.  A.  Stanley,  supt.  men's  ward.  Archt.  not 
selected.  Proposed. 

VIRGINIA 

ROANOKE,  VA. — Paramount  Publix  Theatre:    To  exceed 
..$150,000.      Rapp    &    Rapp,    Paramount    Bldg.,  New 
York,  archts.    Indefinite  when  owner  will  award  con- 
tract or  whether  new  bids  will  be  taken. 

WISCONSIN 

BELOIT,  WIS.— High  School  Addition:  $500,000.  Lle- 
wellyn &  Llewellyn,  38  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
111.,  archts.  Proposed. 


NAME  ON  LATH  WRITTEN  IN  1873  BRINGS 
RE-UNION 

Fifty-six  years  ago  George  Edward,  caipenter's 
apprentice,  nailed  a  lath  bearing  his  name  and  the 
year  1873  on  the  window  frame  of  a  house  on  which 
he  was  working  here. 

Recently  Mrs.  Amy  Atkanson,  coming  to  this 
country  from  Australia,  moved  into  the  house.  She 
had  the  building  repaired  and  while  this  work  was 
in  progress,  the  old  lath  came  into  view. 

Mrs.  Atkanson  began  a  search  for  the  man  whose 
name  appeared,  somewhat  dimmed  by  age,  on  the 
lath.  Eventually  she  found  him  at  his  home  in  Win- 
throp,  about  eight  miles  from  Cambridge,  Mass.  As 
she  had  hoped,  he  proved  to  be  her  brother,  George, 
from  whom  she  had  been  separated  nearly  half  a 
century. 

 0  

He  Should  Know 

"So  the  accused  was  questioned  for  thirty-six 
hours  and  it  didn't  bother  him  a  bit?" 
"No.  he's  the  father  of  five  small  boys." 


HIS  DOCTOR  PRESCRIBED  IT 

Columbus,  Ohio,  April  21. — How  a  minister  came 
to  be  "misunderstood"  was  revealed  by  Columbus 
police  today. 

Early  this  morning  they  arrested  Rev.  Louis  J. 
Lewis,  who  expounds  the  gospel  at  Reynoldsburg,  a 
suburb  of  Columbus.  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  had  difficulty 
in  steering  his  motor  car.  It  wobbled  into  another 
car  parked  on  the  street. 

An  investigation  of  his  case  is  to  be  made  by  Rev. 
Isaac  E.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  the  Columbus 
District  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

When  taken  into  custody.  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  who 
says  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  prohibition,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  half  pint  of  whiskey,  police  said.  He 
admitted  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  that  he 
owned  it. 

In  explanation,  he  said  he  took  it  in  small  doses 
upon  the  advice  of  a  physician  for  sinus  trouble. 
Never,  never  does  he  imbibe  except  upon  the  physi- 
cian's directions. — The  Enquirer. 

 0  

KILL  THOSE  FLIES 

Before  long  the  first  fly  will  come  crawling  out 
of  his  winter's  hiding  place.  It  will  not  be  a  very 
active  fly.  It  will  not  try  to  bite  you,  nor  will  it 
buzz  angrily  about  your  ears.  It  will  be  the  most 
friendly,  tame  fly  one  could  wish  to  have  for  a  play- 
mate. 

But  this  particular  fly  is  worth  a  great  deal  dead. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  family  of  millions  of  flies,  or  it 
will  be  if  you  allow  it  to  live. 

Kill  the  first  fly  you  see,  and  the  second  and  the 
third.  If  every  one  would  do  this,  we  would  have 
fewer  flies  this  coming  summer  than  we  have  ever 
had  before.  Give  the  early  flies  a  start  and  they 
soon  get  beyond  control.  Swat  them  when  they  are 
scarce  and  they  will  remain  scarce. 

 0  

PICKETING  UPHELD  BY  FEDERAL  COURT 

"Union  men  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  public 
for  support  of  their  cause,"  said  Federal  District 
Judge  Kirkpatrick  in  dismissing  an  application  for 
an  injunction  against  motion  picture  operators  who 
have  been  replaced  by  non-unionists. 

The  court,  however,  ordered  that  pickets  be  lim- 
ited, to  two  persons  at  each  theater. 

"The  general  effect  of  picketing  is  to  reduce  pat- 
ronage," said  the  court,  in  ruling  that  this  in  itself 
is  not  unlawful. 

"I  can  not  find  any  element  of  threat  or  coercion 
in  anything  the  defendants  said  or  did,"  declared 
the  court. 

 0  

/{  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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Virginia  Federation  Condemns  Doak  "Reorganization" 

Urges  Passage  of  Wagner  Bill;  Doak  Picks  Klansman  for  Virginia 


yiGOROUSLY  denouncing  the  veto  of  the  Wagner 
employment  office  bill  by  President  Hoover,  and 
condemning  the  Doak  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
employment  service  as  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  polit- 
ical machine  at  the  expense  of  the  unemployed,  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion at  Danville  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  bill  at  the  next 
Congress  in  December.  This  action  is  especially 
significant  because  Secretary  Doak  is  a  native  of 
Virginia. 

The  Doak  plan,  with  its  numerous  Federal  direc- 
tors and  assistants  appointed  from  Washington,  is 
"adding  to  the  overhead  expense  without  helping 
place  anyone  in  a  job,"  declares  the  resolution.  The 
failure  of  Secretary  Doak  to  consult  the  Virginia 
Commissioner  of  Labor  or  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  regarding  the  employment  service  in  Virginia 
is  condemned  as  "destroying  the  very  essence  of 
States  Rights  and  centralizing  power  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  contravention  of  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

In  vetoing  the  Wagner  bill,  President  Hoover  op- 
posed Labor's  best  judgment,  declares  the  resolu- 
tion which  places  the  Virginia  Federation  of  Labor 
on  record  as  giving  its  "full  endorsement  and  sup- 
port to  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  bill  at  the  next 
Congress." 

Virginia's  Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  Hopkins 
Hall,  Jr.,  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  State  Federation's  opposition  to  the 
Doak  "reorganization."    At  a  meeting  of  the  State 


Social  Work  Conference  in  early  May,  he  publicly 
protested  against  Secretary  Doak's  failure  to  con- 
sult the  State's  wishes  in  appointing  the  Federal  Di- 
rector for  Virginia.  Walter  W.  Bryant,  whom  Sec- 
retary Doak  has  appointed  to  this  position,  is  Grand 
Klaliff  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
Virginia. 


JUSTICE  HUGHES  HANDS  DOWN  SOME 
INTERESTING  VIEWS 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  seems  to  be  making  life  hard  for  the 
labor  injunction. 

In  two  recent  decisions  he  has  said,  straight  to 
the  point,  that  courts  must  punish  for  actions,  not 
for  intentions. 

These  two  cases  are  the  California  red  flag  case 
and  the  Minnesota  newspaper  gag  law  case. 

"Previous  restraint,"  says  Justice  Hughes,  should 
not  be  used  to  destroy  freedom  of  press  and  speech. 
"Subsequent  punishment,"  he  points  out  as  the 
proper  thing. 

That's  what  labor  has  said  about  injunction  cases. 
It  would  appear  that  if  the  court  does  not  skid  away 
from  this  reasoning  that  injunctions  are  going  to 
undergo  at  least  a  lot  of  modification.  The  "rule  of 
reason"  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  coming  into  its 
own  in  this  vital  field  of  action. 

Labor  has  done  enough  educating.  It  is  high  time 
for  results  and  perhaps  some  of  the  harvest  is  at 
hand. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 

President 

Fin.  Sec 

R«c.  Sec. 

Bus.  Afft. 

1 

Columbus,  Ohio 

C.  Welton 

J.  W.  Limes 

J. 

Linscott 

10 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S.  Duerr 

G.  Niels 

C. 

Duerr 

M. 

Zahn 

43 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I.  M.  Faldmo 

44 

Evansville,  Ind. 

P.  Ramey 

53 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  Douglass 

J.  Leyden 

E. 

Findley 

W 

Hurst 

67 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

P.  Daly 

P.  Mullane 

H. 

Nolan 

J. 

Budd 

78 

Hartford,  Conn. 

N.  Lord 

A-  E.  Boudreau 

A. 

LaFlamme 

G. 

Boudreau 

107 

Hammond,  Ind. 

G.  Benson 

V.  A.  Winkley 

E. 

A.  Leader 

V. 

A.  Winkley 

125 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

R.  L.  Mogren 

F.  J.  Duphiney 

P. 

Duphiney,  Jr. 

258 

Billings,  Mont. 

H.  C.  Kerr 

A.  S.  Kerr 

W 

Schellsmidt 

344 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.  Rumfelt 

A.  Trook 

379 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

L.  Fisher 

Alex.  Cook 

398 

Glendale,  Calif. 

A.  A.  Rogers 

W.  D.  Burson 

J. 

A.  Reimer 

L. 

J.  Berg 

413 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

E.  L.  Edmond 

C.  A.  Brown 

J. 

W.  Hull 

455 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

J.  H.  Lowry 

G.  E.  Harbold 

J. 

L.  Rountree 

J. 

B.  Eisenbran 

482 

Monroe,  La. 

R.  E.  Cooper 

G.  W.  Forkey 

F. 

W.  Calhoun 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 

1930  ASSESSMENT 

Previously  collected  as  reported  in  June  issue  $16,344.11 

Deduct  a/c  assessments  collected  by  Local  194,  listed  in  January,  1931,  issue  as  1930  assess- 
ments but  wMch  actually  are  1931  assessments   9.00 


Corrected  balance  

Add  1930  assessments  collected  in  June, 


$16,335.11 


Local 

Amt. 

Local 

Amt. 

Local 

5   

s.q   

  1  50 

38   

  1.59 

82    1.50 

100   

  1.50 

  1  ."^O 

103   

  3.00 

Amt. 
6.00 
1.50 
1.50 
122.15 


Total  1930  assessments  collected  as  of  June  30,  1931   

1931  ASSESSMENT 

Previously  collected  as  reported  in  June  issue  $  59.50 

Add  6  assessments  collected  by  Local  194  listed  in  January,  1931,  issue  as  1930  assessments 

but  which  actually  are  1931  assessments   9.00 


Corrected  balance   

Add  1931  assessments  collected  in  June,  1931; 


21 
23- 
24 
31 
34 
38 
40 
42 
48 
55 
62 
67 
68 
73 
74 


Amt. 

Local 

$  34.50 

82 

1.50 

93 

27.00 

100 

13.50 

107 

1.50 

108 

39.00 

109 

18.00 

113 

15.00 

126 

33.00 

144 

7.50 

154 

15.00 

155 

13.50 

158 

7.50 

165 

45  00 

166 

63.00 

168 

60.00 

192 

204.00 

202 

45.00 

208 

Amt. 
1.50 
18.00 
72.00 
25.50 
9.00 
49.50 
10.50 
9.00 
1.50 
7.50 
3.00 
7.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
9.00 
3.00 
16.50 


Amt. 

  7.50 

  9.00 

  1.50 

  9.00 

  9.00 

  19.50 

  15.00 

  4.50 

  3.00 

  3.00 

  12.00 

  19.50 

  64.50 

  6.00 

  13.50 

  3.00 

422    22.50 


Local 

222  . 

228  . 

234  . 

243  . 

263  . 

282  . 

292  . 

301  . 

308  . 

311  . 

315  . 

358  . 

379  . 

380  . 
382  . 
413  . 


$16,479.76 


68.50 


1,122.00 


Total  1931  assessments  collected  as  of  June  30,  1931 
Total  in  Convention  Fund,  June  30,  1931  


$17,670.26 


June  Local 

Amount 

148 

June  report.  .  .  $ 

3.60 

176 

June  report  (cr.) 

336 

May  report.  .  .  . 

5.40 

446 

May  report .... 

5.66 

83 

May  report.  .  .  . 

9.00 

259 

May  report.  .  .  . 

8.10 

438 

May  report.  .  .  . 

6.42 

443 

May  report.  .  .  . 

2.60 

144 

B.  T.  &  reinst; 

etc  

30.80 

371 

May  report.  .  .  . 

6.30 

26 

May  report.  .  .  . 

32.70 

126 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

25.80 

38 

May  report.  .  .  . 

25.20 

2 

358 

May  report.  .  .  . 

14.75 

2 

142 

May  report.  .  .  . 

21.55 

2 

364 

May  report  (cr.) 

44 

May  report.  .  .  . 

6.30 

2 

401 

May  report.  .  .  . 

11.70 

67 

June  report  .  .  . 

39.60 

May  report.  .  .  . 

.lu 

JUNE  RECEIPTS 


June  Local 

Amount 

3 

481 

May  report .  .  . 

5.40 

3 

15 

June  report. .  . 

9.00 

3 

435 

May  report.  .  . 

11.00 

3 

62 

June  report. .  . 

27.00 

4 

131 

May  report.  .  . 

4.50 

4 

40 

June  report .  . 

3.60 

4 

111 

June  report. .  . 

16.20 

4 

258 

June  report. .  . 

8.10 

4 

419 

May  report.  .". 

1.20 

4 

23 

June  report. .  . 

11.65 

4 

51 

May  report.  .  . 

14.80 

4 

9 

June  report. .  .  . 

76.60 

4 

250 

June  report. .  . 

29.05 

4 

121 

June  report. .  .  . 

15.30 

4 

381 

B.  T  

2.70 

4 

286 

May  report .  .  .  . 

32.50 

5 

39 

May  report.  .  .  . 

48.60 

5 

166 

June  report. .  .  . 

10.25 

5 

353 

May  report.  .  .  . 

36.30 

5 

4 

June  report. .  .  . 

18.80 

5 

158 

June  report. .  .  . 

4.50 

5 

53 

June  report. .  .  . 

154.60 

June  Local 

Amount 

5 

72 

May  tax  (add'l) 

4.35 

5 

359 

May  report.  .  .  . 

26.10 

5 

140 

May  report.  .  .  . 

15.80 

8 

319 

May  report.  .  .  . 

7.20 

8 

383 

May-June  reports 

10.80 

8 

21 

June  report. .  .  . 

8.50 

8 

413 

June  report. .  .  . 

12.60 

8 

252 

May  report.  .  .  . 

8.25 

8 

113 

June  report. .  .  . 

2.70 

8 

382 

June  report. .  .  . 

8.10 

8 

212 

June  report. .  .  . 

14.40 

8 

474 

May  report .... 

6.30 

8 

109 

June  report. .  .  . 

32.70 

8 

228 

May  tax  (add'l) 

.90 

8 

74 

May  report.  .  .  . 

859.15 

8 

224 

May  report.  .  .  . 

36.00 

8 

422 

B.  T.;   supp.  .  . 

1.00 

9 

244 

March  report 

(bal.);  April 

report  (on 

150.00 
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June  Local 


9 

378 

Juno Tsport.  (cr  ) 

9 

295 

Jun.6  TGport 

9 

192 

Jun©  r6port  (cr. ) 

9 

222 

JuDG  report. .  ,  . 

9 

3  2 

9 

328 

J  J      %^    /  '  '  ' 

9 

57 

J  ull©   rGpOTL.  .  .  . 

9 

19 

Juno  roport.  •  <  • 

9 

1 1 

JunG  r©poTt 

9 

123 

Jun©  PGport, .  .  . 

10 

326 

Jun©  r©port.  <  •  . 

10 

132 

]Vl3,y-Juii©  T©ports 

10 

18 

May  report.  .  .  > 

10 

81 

T^«^   ^f^^^f ' '  '  ' 

10 

87 

jun©  roporc. .  .  . 

10 

Jun©  report  (cr.) 

10 

197 

IMay  report .... 

10 

59 

'F©b  -Mar  —Apr 

10 

308 

un.  3.cct.-Apr. .  . 

10 

360 

May  r©port  ( cr. ) 

422 

B  T  

68 

Jun©  report. .  •  . 

11 

232 

Jun©  report. 

217 

May  report .... 

12 

77 

12 

478 

May  report 

12 

220 

May  report .... 

12 

259 

12 

80 

Ma/y  rev-ovt  '  '  ' 

12 

88 

May  report .... 

12 

482 

Enroll  *  cliarter 

iG-  /outfit 

12 

27 

Jun©  report..  *  . 

12 

455 

Jun©  report 

15 

205 

May  report .... 

15 

309 

June  r©port. .  •  • 

15 

115 

'May  report.  .  .  . 

15 

135 

May  report . 

15 

276 

•  •  •  • 

15 

213 

iviay  r©porL .... 

15 

344 

June  report 

15 

165 

15 

228 

June  report  '  '  * 

15 

103 

iviay  report .... 

1'5 

211 

June  report  (cr.) 

15 

460 

A/it^f             '  '  * 

15 

395 

iviay  report.  .  .  . 

15 

225 

May  report .... 

15 

275 

June  report 

15 

147 

jJJ^f  l^^^^f  '  "  ' 

15 

380 

June  r©port. .  .  . 

15 

3  4 

June  report. .  .  . 

15 

311 

May  report .... 

15 

281 

Jun©  report.,  .  . 

10 

g 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

15 

14 

May  report.  .  .  • 

15 

93 

June  report. .  .  . 

15 

386 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

15 

107 

16 

392 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

15 

151 

May  report .... 

16 

215 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

15 

102 

May  report.  .  .  . 

16 

345 

June  report. .  .  . 

15 

106 

June  report. .  .  . 

15 

30 

May  report.  .  .  . 

15 

78 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

Amount 

16.20 

4.50 
54.10 
'5.40 
12.60 
13.50 
6.30 
8.10 
3.60 
18.90 
23.40 
25.30 
27.90 

32.20 

8.40 
174.85 


29.00 
18.15 

6.30 
16.20 

5.40 

5.40 
11.90 

6.30 
50.60 

20.80 
74.60 
14.50 
6.45 
8.20 
9.00 
3.60 
10.90 
4.50 
7.20 
11.20 
14.40 
12.60 

6.30 
7.20 
7.10 
6.65 
14.40 
'5.00 
6.55 
9.30 
5.40 
16.20 
27.10 
21.85 
25.15 
18.00 
10.40 
15.70 
39.20 
190.00 
10.00 
36.90 
34.10 
31.60 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
23 


54 
162 
62 
38 
422 
3'53 
28 
174 
374 
139 
407 
25 
190 
1 
82 
31 
244 
260 
73 
12 
70 
423 
5'5 
125 
479 
263 
181 
254 
379 
394 
168 
208 
79 
185 
398 
292 
207 
301 
228 
246 
442 
411 
482 
234 
340 
47 
429 
75 
278 
210 
71 
36 
93 
26 
136 
143 
126 
305 
279 
120 
464 
36 
31 
313 
67 
64 
5 

243 


June  report. .  .  . 
June  report. .  .  . 
June  tax  (add'l) 
B.  T.  &  reinst. 
Enroll;    supp .  . 
Enroll;    supp.  . 
May  report.  .  .  . 
May-June  reports 
May  report.  .  .  . 
May-June  reports 
Charter  &  outfit 
June  report. .  , 
May  report.  .  . 
June  report. .  , 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  , 
On  acct.-Apr., 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  , 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
Juno  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
May  report .  .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
May  report .  .  . 
June  report  (cr. 
Enroll;  supp. 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
Enroll;  supp. 
June  report. .  . 
May-June  reports 
June  report. .  . 

Supp  

June  tax  (add'l] 
June  report. .  . 
Apr.   report. .  . 
June  report. .  . 
June  report. 
June  report. 
June  report. 
June  report. 
June  report. 
June  report. 

B.  T  

June  report. 

Supp  

June  report. 
June  report. 
June  report. 


Amount 

June  Local 

Amount 

46.50 

23 

52 

Jun©  report. .  .  • 

11.70 

61.65 

23 

90 

June  report. .  .  . 

6.55 

1.00 

23 

439 

Jun©  r©port  (cr.) 

16.50 

23 

23 

5.40 

3.90 

24 

244 

On  acct.— Apr. .  . 

200.00 

3.90 

24 

9  6 

June  report..  .  . 

19.80 

17.10 

24 

299 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

9.00 

11.70 

24 

114 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

'5.40 

9.90 

24 

42 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

160.90 

11.65 

24 

435 

tJ  u.  11  c    It? yyj  1  L .  .  .  . 

9.00 

15.00 

24 

49 

June  report. .  .  . 

6.10 

17.25 

24 

282 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

16.10 

1.70 

24 

100 

June  report. .  .  . 

214.35 

27.10 

iiinroiii  supp. .  . 

3.90 

12.65 

24 

209 

Jun©  report. .  •  • 

8.10 

13.55 

24 

3  50 

6.30 

200.00 

24 

9 

Supp 

1.00 

29.65 

24 

108 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

13.50 

119.60 

24 

72 

June  report. .  .  . 

183.30 

13.50 

25 

24 

Jun©  r©port. .  .  . 

28.80 

6.30 

25 

435 

Jun©  tax  (add'l) 

1.00 

12.50 

25 

406 

June  report. .  .  . 

2.40 

9.00 

25 

105 

Jun©  report. .  .  . 

19.05 

13.80 

June  report  ( cr . ) 

19.40 

June  tax  (add  1) 

.90 

25.20 

2'5 

308 

Apr.  report — on 

23.00 
9.55 
28.50 

211.00 

25 

46 

June  report. .  .  . 

1,668. 50 

13.95 

25 

286 

Jun©  report  (cr.) 

9.00 

25 

66 

June  report. .  .  . 

37.80 

11.70 

2  6 

June  report. .  *  ■ 

1.30 

31.80 

26 

33 

June  report. 

98.10 

30.90 

2  6 

315 

June  report. 

72.00 

35.25 

171 

June  report. .  .  . 

15.30 

10.80 

29 

414 

June  report. 

5.40 

12.60 

2  9 

83 

5.40 

42.30 

29 

440 

June  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

13.80 

2  9 

422 

June  report. .  .  * 

13.50 

9.25 

29 

June  report. .  .  . 

10.10 

4.50 

2  9 

14 

June  report. 

23.10 

29 

302 

June  report  ( cr. ) 

■5.90 

29 

122 

June  report. .  .  . 

15.25 

27.00 

29 

June  report. .  .  . 

92.70 

7.20 

29 

4  3 

June  report. .  .  • 

8.80 

124.20 

7  5 

June  report. .  .  . 

30.05 

19.00 

29 

481 

June  report. .  .  . 

6.70 

3.90 

29 

June  report. .  .  . 

11.70 

48.40 

2  9 

263 

B    T   &  reinst 

9.30 

'9.00 

126 

B   T   &  reinst 

31.30 

17.05 

on 

oO 

7  4 

June  report. .  .  . 

824.75 

1.00 

3  0 

Supp.  . 

.50 

.90 

30 

154 

June  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

43.70 

155 

June  report. .  .  . 

16.90 

14.40 

30 

351 

8.00 

40.80 

30 

14  2 

June  report, .  .  , 

18.90 

5.40 

30 

358 

June  report. .  .  . 

11.70 

8.60 

30 

388 

June  report  (cr. ) 

6.30 

30 

110 

June  report. .  .  . 

1.50 

15.40 

30 

202 

June  report. .  .  . 

8.10 

4.60 

30 

38 

June  report. .  .  . 

26.10 

15^30 

30 

401 

June  report. .  .  . 

3.50 

.90 

30 

Advt. 

&  Sub. — The 

9.50 

374.23 

2.00 

30 

732.70 

18.00 

30 

1,794.30 

88.00 

5.40 

TOTAL  $12,014.01 

JUNE  DISBURSEMENTS 


June 

June 

3 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  one  typewriter 

10 

69.25 

10 

3 

Distillata  Co.,  ice  and  water  service,  in- 

cluding lOM  Burt  cups  

15.98 

12 

10 

Int'l  Labor  News  Service,  May  service.  .  . 

10.00 

10 

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies.  .  . 

32.15 

12 

10 

E.  W.  Davis  &  Co.,  premium  

16.88 

17 

10 

225.00 

18 

10 

June  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L  

165.00 

June  itax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   123.75 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  May  tele- 
grams   25.49 

Independent   Towel   Supply     Co.,  towel 

service    3.15 

Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  local  supp.  .  .  .  15.58 
Riehl   Printing   Co.,   June   Lather,  local 

supplies,  cuts    911.75 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    34.50 
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Postage   69. 

Marford  Direct  Mail  Co.,  office  supplies..  14. 
The    National    Advertising    Co.,  mailing 

June  Lather    110. 

Metal  Marker  Mfg.  Co.,  local  supp   7. 

Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supp   23. 

Standard  Trust  Bank,  conv.  assmts.  out  of 

cr.  in  June    96. 

Death  claims  for  June: 

Local  210,  John   R.   Riling,  25859 

(bal.)    25. 

Local    33,  Fred  O.  Williams,  24968..  200. 

Local    74,  Wm.  H.  Snavely,  29125...  200. 

Local      5,  Everett  C.  Credit,  14199...  100. 

Local  102,  John  Farrell,   2042    65. 

Local  100,  Wm.   H.   Holmes,  2743 

(bal.)    49. 

Local    27,  Emery  J.  Quick,  4869....  200. 

Local    74,  Frank  Moore,  26031    200. 

Local    46,  Arthur  A.  Bellefountaine, 

6267    300. 


Local    46,  Walter  J.  Fowler,  22992..  200.00 

Local    46,  Francis   (Mike)  Mulvey, 

27846    200.00 

Local     32,  Thos.   B.   Hall,   3545    200.00 

30    Wm.  J.  McSorley,   salary    and  traveling 

expenses    .  '.   1,375.00 

30     Terry  Ford,  salary  and  traveling  expenses  471.30 

30  J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer,  bal.  May  &  June.  778.71 
30    C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer,  bal.  May  and 

June    577.80 

30    Edw.  N.  Kelley,  organizer,  bal.  May  and 

June    511.44 

30    Edw.   P.   McKnight,   organizer,  bal.  May 

and  June    761.97 

30  Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer,  bal.  May  &  June  598.25 
30    Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer,  bal.  May  and 

June    806.77 

30    Frank  Fetridge,  attending  convention  of 

N.  J.  Bldg.  Trades  Council   72.46 

30     Office  salaries    1,105.00 

TOTAL  $10,968.02 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  May  29,  1931   $137,380.85 

June  receipts   ,   12,014.01 


$149,394.86 

June  disbursements    10,968.02 


Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1931   $138,426.84 


353  Victor  Rosco  Stonebraker 
36056 

308  Antonio  Caleca  36057 

308  Salvatore  Perrone  36058 

308  Angelo   Prestigiacomo  36059 

422  Wm.  Jack  Kennedy  36060 

353  Sanford  George  Smith  36061 

1  Homer  Kelly  Coe  36062 

254  Leo  Leopold  Laplante  36063 

244  Vito  Mazzara    (3)  36064 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

244    Frank  Mirable  36065 
244     Martin  J.  Rosploch  36066 
244     Isadore  Rudnick  36067 
33     Howard  Francis  Langfitt 
36068 

75     Frederick  Gaphardt  36069 
315     John  Francis  Vincent 

O'Connor  36070 
482     Willis  John  Duhon  36071 


482  Francis  Ward  Calhoun  36072 

46  Chas.  Henry  Kilgus  36073 

46  Francis  Jos.  McAleavey  36074 

46  John  Eugene  Murphy  30675 

46  James  J.  Sullivan  36076 

46  Allwyn  Earl  Symmington 
36077 

46  Frank  John  Yockel  36078 

38  Joseph  Young  36079 


100  W.  E.  MacBride  29815 

100  Frank  Smith  32892 

100  N.  L.  Pare  32421 

46  M.  K.  Rice  26616 

46  F.  J.  Sullivan  24353 

46  C.  J.  Flynn  26957 

244  F.  M.  O'Hara   (Mar.)  28321 

5  Jacob  Derin  18999 

244  N.  Goldstein   (Jan.)  12511 

263  R.  W.  Coene  30818 

126  R.  Derry  13324 

126  H.  W.  Overly  21527 

438  C.  A.  Wigley  31664 

26  E.  L.  Johancen   (xMay)  27762 

144  E.  H.  Newcome  25688 


REINSTATEMENTS 

126  W.  C.  Watterson   (May)  2875 

126  W.  R.  Rogers  (May)  25440 

244  A.  Dorushkin  (Mar.)  32409 

244  Ignazio  Fiorentino  (Mar.) 
32908 

244  G.  Franchine   (Mar.)  31287 

244  J.  Guadagna  (Mar.)  31998 

244  V.  Mannuzza   (Mar.)  8106 

244  E.  J.   Marino  (Mar.)  26670 

244  C.  G.  Rice  (Mar.)  22060 

244  S.  Turkewitz   (Mar.)  33835 

244  H.  C.  Speer  (Mar.)  22769 

136  A.  L.  Brady  (May)  31453 

244  S.  Grasso  (Aug.)  33089 

244  B.  J.  Collette    (Aug.)  23220 


244  Philip  Shneider  (Aug.)  16907 

244  Philip   Giallanza  (Sept.) 
33064 

244  E.  H.  Dean  (Aug.)  24988 

244  H.  J.  MacVeagh  (Mar.)  22693 

109  N.  Zimmerman    (June)  9057 

38  J.  M.  Lacey  24666 

82  L.  J.  McKeel  25944 

234  R.  P.  Norton  25974 

278  Wm.  F.  Carey  27295 

31  J.  B.  Pratt  34556 

23  M.  M.  Marchetti  33009 

42  R.  F.  Chandler  24868 

282  H.  C.  Patterson  31177 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


275  C.  M.  Kauffman  26149 

380  W.  W.  Nichols  33488 

74  J.   M.  Flynn  30455 

54  R.  White  27285 

54  R.  C.  McKean  29322 

54  R.  E.  Dimond  17816 

74  E.  R.  Rickabaugh  17315 

78  S.  Gineo  18791 

78  Jos.   Laplante  3042 

78  J.  C.  Liebler  16170 

19iJ  H.  G.  Larson  (Feb.)  22509 


411  Wm.  L.  Hayes  29688 

244  Jos.   Bartelli    (Feb.)  33226 

244  Geo.  Enterman  2  7675 

71  E.  W.  Moore  32609 

71  J.  M.  Thompson  35754 

72  S.  E.  McCloskey  (May)  35620 
72  C.  F.  Robichaud    (May)  751 
72  Jos.  Scrupsa  (May)   3  5049 

46  E.  J.  Taggart  16795 

46  W.  J.  Leitch  26235 

105  W.  L.  Benedict  31410 


230  T.  E.  Angell  18983 

33  J.  T.  Wolfe  (May)  29363 

83  W.  H.  Whitney  992 

83  C.  E.  Whitney  995 

83  F.  E.  Whitney  33688 

44  C.  Folz  (May)  35424 

44  L.  F.  Winkler  (May)  24211 

224  A.  C.  Biggert  (May)  33681 

353  C.  Hoar  (May)  10119 

140  M.  N.  Brent  (May)  29992 

140  G.  F.  Mobry  (May)  8544 
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140  H.   H.   Shannon    (May)  35569 

140  R.  A.  Van  Voast  (May)  34482 

:^S3  W.  A.  Gilson  (May)  24061 

88  G.  O.  Snyder  (Apr.)  32681 

474  E.  H.  Penland   (Apr.)  32735 

42  P.  P..  Bernall  (May)  32763 

42  Jos.  Boggio  (May)  32728 


171     W.  L.  Miller  34526 

481     C.  C.  Jahns  35758 
74     E.  'E.  Wehling  (Ren.)  34003 
74    F.  E.  Peterson  (Ren.)  23572 
74     H.  I.  Doyle  (Ren.)  23966 
74     O.  J.  Grabowski  (May)  31700 
74     W.  J.  Atkins  (May)  33960 

142     J.   H.   Gerraughty  (Apr.) 
27963 

142     Elie  Leaver  (Ren.)  27528 
li)6     R.   H.  Nickerson   (Ren. -May) 
25101 

131    J.  Spletstater  (Ren.-May) 
32998 

62     W.  F.  Dunz  (Ren.-May)  34762 


308     F.  Grasso   (Feb.)  24424 
308     M.  Guerrera  (Mar.)  28635 
308     S.  Cucinotta  (Apr.)  35664 


250     W.  T.  Hutton  18960 
74     H.  C.  Holtz   (Apr.)  4620 
74     J.  G.  Tolzien  (Apr.)  18535 


244  C.  F.  Randolph  (May)  6720 

244  N.  Goldstein  (Apr.)  12511 

121  J.  R.  Michels  19337 

74  J.  A.  Fleering   (May)  9481 


28     R.  W.  Repine  20492,  $25.00 
28     M.  F.  Barrows  18261,  $25.00 

28  A.  G.  Holcomb  34783,  125.00 
411  H.  R.  Hawkins  35973,  $100.00 
263     P.  W.  Gates  28576,  $5.00 

29  Max  Rosen  25541,  $5.00 
29     Chas.  Pauley  24241,  $5.00 
65     K.  F.  Carson  5004,  $100.00 
65      R.  W.  Streeter  6955,  $100.00 

106     A.  M.  Yarusi  29365,  $100.00 
386     H.  Conklin  26517,  $5.00 
:!S6     M.  V.  Wagenhoffer  30245, 
$5.00 

386     C.  T.  Rivers  33415,  $5.00 
173     Chas.   Accordino,  Jr.  31409, 
$25.00 

224     T.  C.  Stallones  (add'l)  33291, 
$100.00 

224     R,  Jameson   (add'l)  25703, 
$100.00 

224     R.  A.  Bilyeu   (add'l)  35425, 
$100.00 


Local  Name  Age 
3  3     Norman  D.  Carney   19 


42  J.  C.  Brooks  (May)  30954 

42  H.  J.  Franklin   (May)  30422 

42  J.  T.  Green   (May)  32059 

42  J.  M.  Hewitt   (May)  2203 

42  L.  A.  Howe  (May)  31436 

42  C.  L.  Keene   (May)  23446 

42  W.  M.  Morrison  (May)  1419 

WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

74     C.  M.  Schofleld   (Ren.-Apr. ) 
24471 

74     A.  M.  Delcourt  (Ren.-May) 
34242 

74     T.  J.  McD-onald  (Ren.-Apr.) 
23055 

74     F.  W.  Wolfe  (Ren.-May) 
17313 

74     G.  J.  Hartl  (May)  18590 
74     J.  J.  Stark   (Apr.)  28440 
74     V.  C.  Cannon   (Apr.)  29940 
74    F.  G.  Beesley  (Apr.)  26032 
74     H.  R.  Lott  (Apr.)  30374 
474     E.  C.  Andrews  (Apr.)  33917 
88     K.  T.  Knott  (Ren.-Mar.) 
14041 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

224     Ernest   Butcher  (add'l) 

34097,  $100.00 
224     R.   W.   Burlingame  (add'l) 

26427,  $100.00 
224     O.  T.  Nightingale  (add'l) 

33846,  $100.00 
224     C.   W.  Biggert   (add'l)  32986, 

$100.00 

224     L   E.   Cocran    (add'l)  30109, 
$100.00 

224     Wm.  Heffley   (add'l)  34497, 
$100.00 

36     Frank  Lowder  34755,  $100.00 
100     Mike  Ca,gliostro  33277,  $50.00 
131     K.  E.  Cushman  35654,  $100.00 
131     K.  E.  Cushman  35654,  $5.00 
131     H.  L.  Gilson  30592,  $100.00 
131     H.  L.  Gilson   30592,  $5.00 
244     George  Lent   13704,  $25.00 
301     A.  L.  Mitchell  24402,  $12.00 
122     C.  C.  LaBelle  34887,  $5.00 
102     R.  C.  Craemer  35547,  $25.00 
140     E.  H.  Wilkie  7944,  $10.00 

APPRENTICES 

Local  Name  Age 
422     Louis  Elmer  Evans   17 


42  P.  J.  Murphy  (May)  30622 

4  2  Fred.  Schrontz   (May)    2  5  65 

42  C.  W.  Young   (May)  2153 

5  J.  B.  Benson  (Dec.)  35415 

2  05  L.  C.  Chapin  (Mar.)   3  3412 

395  M.  F.  Justice  (May)  29758 


308     W.  G.  Regan  23145 
308     J.  L.  Farrell  27985 
27     R.  A.  Dougherty  (Ren.-May) 
29766 

380     W.  L.  Hatch  (May)  19051 
102    J.  J.  Rhodes  (Ren.-May) 
2  5339 

244  H.  Pollack  (Ren.-Apr.)  26660 
244  Jos.  Phelan  (May  '30)  16641 
244  Jos.  Phelan  (Ren.-May)  16641 
100    T.  L.  DeStefano  (Ren.-May) 

46     Wm.  Goering  24326 
46     A.  J.  McCartney  24821 
33     Rhey  Collins  (Ren.-May) 
34826 


N.  Cirina  (Oct.)  34597 

V.  Winnick  28330 

T.  F.  Kocimski  19605 


Leon  Fleischman  (Mar.) 
32163 

Jos.  M.  Sussman   (Jan.)  26301 


H.  W.  Schleter  (May)  13259 
G.  T.  Veazie  (May)  22339 
J.  J.  Tolzien  (May)  20857 


140     R.  M.  Stoughton  9640,  $10.00 
42     C.   C.   Caldwell   21038,  $50.00 
42     C.  C.  Caldwell  21038,  $5.00 
42     R.  Tietsort  22442,  $50.00 
42     R.  Tietsort  22442,  $5.00 
42     C.  W.  Souder  31620.  $50.00 
42     C.  W.  Souder  31620,  $5.00 
42     W.  H.  Warden  24096,  $50.00 
42     W.  H.  Warden  24096,  $5.00 
131     E.  E.  Cushman  23950,  $100.00 
131     E.  E.  Cushman  23950,  $5.00 
2     John  Blaha  Jr.   (Apr.)  19310, 
$100.00 

2     Richard  Cundall   (Apr.)  9740, 
$100.00 

2     Harry  Garland    (Apr.)  7176, 
$100.00 

2     Nunzio  Redone  (Apr.)  24705, 
$15.00 

244     Harry  Huffmire,  Sr.  14418, 
$25.00 

143     John  Reo  28663,  $5.00 


Local  Name  Age 
332     Ross  Wm.   Elves   20 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

308  B.  La  Cava  (Apr.)  32494  244 
244  C.  Rossitto  23300  244 
244     L.   Toberisky    (May)    32711  481 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

100     J.  Getchell  (May)  30705  244 
244     N.  Goldstein   (Jan.)  12511 
74     R.  E.  Pfeiffer  (May)   13260  244 

RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

74  G.  J.  Hartl  (May)  18590  74 
74  J.  L.  Jones  (May)  9822  74 
74     L.  Hanson  (May)  886  74 


RESIGNATION  CERTIHCATES  REVOKED 

75     F.  P.  Stebbing  24484 


SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

:24     W.  Heffley  (Apr.)   34497  190     M.  Overby   (Apr.)   5717  106     A.  M.  Yarusi  29365 

124     I.  E.  Cocran  (Apr.)   30109  190     A.  N.  Peterson  (Apr.)   2315  9  172     A.  L.  Alexander  (Apr.)  27077 

;15    Osias  Fex  (Apr.)   35595  190     L.  F.  Schlenker  (Apr.)  29603 
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REINSTATED  LOCAL  DISBANDED  LOCAL 

407    Austin.Texas  181    Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

NEW  LOCAL 

482    Monroe,  La. 


From  Name  To 

1    Joe  White  31922    30 

1     Joe  Agnor  28478   30 

1  Henry  Baker  15659    30 

2  Frank  Willett  15628    120 

2    Fred  Scheall  13212   14 

2     John  C.  Black  16298    14 

2    Harry  Wacho  32276    14 

2    Fred  Scheall  13212   14 

2    Harry  Wacho  32276    14 

2     J.  C.  Black  16298    14 

5     Ralph  Sadler   27071   422 

5    Jas.  Drennan  6217   52 

5    Jos.  Coffield  3612  181 

4    J.  L.  Senyohl  19439   74 

4    Mat  Nealon  3761    46 

4     F.  T.  Dean  19591    9 

7    Syd.   Byrd   20763    234 

7  L.  S.  White  23399   26 

8  Paul  Snyder  30767    161 

8    C.  H.  Judah  33629   161 

8     Chas.   Deziel  30212    190 

8     Harry  Deziel  31386   190 

8  Wm.  A.  Hanson  23925 ...  .190 

8  A.  Erickson  23924   19o 

9  E.   Stebbins  8867   429 

9    C.  C.  Seats  23228    73 

9     Roy  Walker  8364    73 

9-    G.  R.  Penny  28239    298 

9     J.  E.   Pitz  33548   71 

10     M.   B.   Ball   29117   74 

10    Ray  Rapp  19383    74 

10  J.  C.  Farrington  1957....  74 

10     L.  B.  Curry  14296   74 

18     G.  E.  Rudolph  24630    39 

18  Wm.  G.  Horton  25868....  9 

20    Dona  Desilets  34906    120 

20  E.   E.   Broberg   33575   197 

21  Dick  Johnson   1030    132 

21     Chas.  Tatem   9978    132 

24    John  White   17135   9 

24  Guy  Brower   17521    9 

25  Jos.  Nicholar  18962    215 

26  C.  N.  Johnson  25125    73 

26    J.   Kerwin   9432    74 

26     J.  W.  Wier  13972    230 

26     S.  R.  Faulkner  28934   108 

26    Orie  Miller  19390   203 

26     G.  L.  Pierce  32466    203 

26  R.  G.  Long  19961    26 

27  Sam  Miller  2670   203 

27     Jas.  Higbee  Jr.  33405   203 

27  H.  S.  Hodges  2982    108 

28  Michael  Rongo  12957....  76 

28  Homer  Sweeney  18371....  74 

29  A.  L.  Pierce  10019  106 

31  J.  B.  Pratt,  Jr.  34556....  79 

31  Stanley  Dubuc   13178  215 

32  C.  H.  Carey  7885    14 

32     S.  Hoppel  26131   51 

32  Chas.  Cantwell  21109....  51 

32    Geo.  Pfeiffer  24009    120 

32  F.  C.  Carpenter  23495....  51 

33  C.  A.  Conley  33563    386 

42    J.  H.  May  30620    73 

42    J.  B.  Addis  4485    74 

42    Albert  Klug  27858   100 

42     E.   Connelly   26856    88 

42     O.  V.   Johnson  8605    136 

42     M.  C.  C.  Cox  27575   353 

46    F.  G.  Baker  20490   74 

46  Donald  Ross  12054    166 

47  J.  N.  Hudson   31096    75 


TRANSFERS 

From       Name  To 

47    J.  M.  Kioes  29297  120 

47    Geo.  Anderson   19387    344 

47  H.  L.  Kessler  29895   47 

48  Wm.  M.  Matthews  2346..  68 

48  H.   R.   Herzig   32653    68 

49  W.  A.  Dunlap  7166   48 

51    H.  E.  Carey  31152   32 

51  Fred   Coughlin  24268    32 

52  Edw.  Elwood  28812   32 

52  L.  A.  Laufer  1786    46 

53  Edw.  Dale  2807   108 

53     Chas.  Snyder  24610  108 

53    R.  Beckman  28983    66 

53    H.  Kauffman  33115   66 

53     Ed.   Laing   15875   66 

53    Edgar  Laing  35331    66 

53    Elmer  Nagle  23800   53 

57     J.  W.  English  5699   151 

57  Geo.  S.  Larson  28389.... 151 

57    J.  Barnoff  30016    151 

57     J.  A.  Sanders  29686    392 

57     K.  C.  Sanders  34479    392 

57     E.  H.  Farmer  25437    151 

62  R.  R.  McDonald  9746....  301 

63  E.  L.  Mateer  23262   234 

63     H.  T.  Perkins  30413    419 

65     Robt.  Barry  23589   2u8 

65     L.   A.   Fleitz  23535    88 

67     P.  J.  Mahon  30137    108 

67  Arthur   Tilson   32903   46 

68  S.   A.   O'Day  20642   48 

68     R.  G.  Bickhard  32032   48 

68     G.   W.   Yant   22612   328 

68     B.  E.  Boyles  15102   328 

68     W.   S.  'Everly  14349    328 

71     Ed.  Griffith  5412   72 

71     C.  R.  Must   27353    2 

71  J.  L.  Bridges  26379    2 

72  J.  A.  Klaus  9006    31 

72     H.  A.  Carter  28777    31 

72     D.  F.  McCabe  24618    79 

72     J.   S.  Troohig  25846    79 

72     J.  M.  McCabe  34367    79 

72     Chas.  Davillio  18837   79 

72     Paul  Doppler  35214   31 

72     M.  F.  Lannou   10728   31 

72     J.   W.   Ultch   16415   25 

72     Harold  Boyd  32586   25 

72     A.   G.   Walls  770    25 

72     Harold  Brown   13092   25 

72     J.  F.  Tobin  28001    215 

72     F.  A.  Cook,  Sr.  699    215 

72     J.  F.  Otis   16097    72 

72  R.  W.  Quigley  33166....  72 

74     A.  J.  Stoll  20419   47 

74  F.  M.  Huntington  2156...  190 

74     C.  M.  Perry  20539   39 

74    F.  J.  Wiedman  25157    26 

74  R.  F.  Sweeney  r0369....  2 

74     D.  Stroman  11257    2 

74     J.  E.  Riney  22520    82 

74  F.   E.   Thornton   20146... 208 

74     J.  F.  Murray  9274   208 

74     L.  Haynes  17139  104 

74     E.   U.   Helton   21819   2 

74     E.  L.  Nelson  20264    371 

74    W.   Sewell  22716    26 

74     L.  H.  Gander  19126   26 

76     E.  W.  Smith  19593    120 

78  C.  T.  Rivers  33415    479 

79  Hubert  Gagner  15782....  25 
81    W.  S.  Williams  30313   398 


From  Name  To 

82    Walter  Ryan  3908   74 

82  G.   Lang   17696   2 

83  Jack  Hessinger  28763   26 

85  Jack  Pickover  33564   244 

86  J.  L.  Garrison  3114  279 

86    A.  E.  Hiett  23142   279 

86     E.  H.  Sims  23125    279 

88     R.  M.  McKay  16132    302 

88     L.  J.  Gordon  22597    260 

98  R.  E.  Gatliff  13043  243 

99  Herbert  Parlee  17774    26 

100  A.  W.  Luitweiler  15935.. 244 

100     A.   Mcintosh   18886    46 

100     John  Lentini  32999   308 

102    John  Stevens  21995    46 

102     E.  V.  Farrell  33643   46 

102    Joseph  Ryan  34181   67 

102     Phil  Ackerman  25697   106 

102    Chas.  Craemer  23616   250 

102     R.  A.  DeCastro  32601   143 

102     Ben    Callins    26163   250 

104    J.  P.  Powers  17128   93 

104    Walter  Vilas   19915   93 

104    Walter  Turner  5964   282 

104    Lon  Rothgeb   15907   282 

104  James  B.  Reed  654    258 

105  Edw.  F.  Vanderhoff  24091.24 
107     L.   St.  Louis  2608    74 

107  Wm.  O'Day  20643    74 

108  O.  E.  Kinney  15509   215 

108     J.  W.  Filkey  19429    108 

108  P.  J.  Mahon  30137    67 

109  R.  E.  Anderson  33772   208 

113     P.  K.  Fisher  33725    74 

113    K.   G.   Bales   33735   161 

113    F.   R.   Mitchell   14646   190 

116     John  Nobling   4119   67 

122  C.    D.   Harington   27316.. 222 

132     Birt  Edie  10299  140 

132    F.   M.  Mullan  19414   49 

134  H.  C.  Nicholson  11538... 422 

134     Rolf  Bach   16389   422 

134    Jud  Crandall  22072   422 

136    W.  H.  Burdick  24483    74 

136     L.  A.  Porter  21867   161 

136     A.  A.  Scott  8882    161 

136     A.  L.   Brady  31453    9 

136     A.  R.  Cash  20167    9 

139  A.  D.  Gagnon  33787   100 

140  F.  E.  Mallow  33437    301 

140    E.  H.  Poehls  33958   224 

140     Ivan   Buck    30419   42 

140     D.  R.  Roberts  19091    73 

140    L.  E.  Byam   28982   228 

140    J.  W.   Hall   2034    301 

140    Marvin  Marks  5441    26 

140     H.  E.  Stevens  3191   26 

140    R.  A.  Sealey  29048   435 

140     O.   L.   Freed   13166   26 

140  J.  W.  McDowell  21489...  301 

143  C.  J.  Balzarette  33385...  46 

143     A.  E.  Smith   11850    53 

151    J.  A.  Martin  18313  102 

151    Elmer  Roberts  10761    392 

151    Chester  Colway  19598  392 

151    Frank  Reese  20979    14 

151    W.  B.  Hurder  29451    72 

154     E.  R.   Curry  32934   154 

161  K.  G.  Bales  33735    136 

162  A.  P.  Vadeboncoeur 

29522    100 

162    Sam   Mirabella  23594    308 
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From       Name  To 

165  R.  E.  Thatcher  8516    379 

166  L.  A.  Pierson  30892    479 

168    John   Conway   29173    168 

173  Victor  Hollsworth  15820..  106 

176    Harry  Jones  13878    386 

181  Ed.  Prudhomme  17433...  5 

181    Harry  Kiff  19936    5 

181    Ralph  (Faithful  2966    5 

181    Jule  Block  16489   5 

181    Guy  Brower   17521    2 

185    L.   G.  Bisdorf  27665   27 

185    G.  G.  Dudley  18874    26 

185     R.  E.  Woods  19693    26 

190    Harry  Deziel  31386    8 

190    Chas.  Deziel  30212   8 

190  Adraln  Westlund   29682.. 185 

190    Wm.  E.  Hill  34902    185 

190    Elwood  Rau  28000    185 

190    Alfred  Erickson  23924   8 

190  Wm.  A.  Hanson  23925 ...  .  8 

203     G.  L.  Pierce   32466    26 

203    Orie  Miller  19390    26 

203  W.  E.  Summers  30511...  26 

208  Martin  Earhart  11004....  88 

215  Henry  Boudreau  Jr.  29598.78 

215    M.  A.  Terence  30322   120 

215  Lorenzo  Boucher  13331.. 125 

215    Mose  Furness  898  0   125 

215    Ernest  Jensen  16433    78 

222    Earl  Saunders  27862   197 

224    W.  C.  Jones  35422    464 

224    Waldo  Sweet  30219    190 

228    Lewis  Strader   21043   228 

228    C.  H.  Petrick  34645    55 

230    J.  W.  Wier  13972    26 

230    V.   D.  Hinds  33469    230 

230    Pearl  Brooks  24571   230 

1    230    E.  R.  Jones  17171  301 

i    232    H.  O.  Beckman  35133    185 

:    232     E.  E.  Rau  28000    190 

1    234    !E.  L.  Mateer  23262    62 

!    234    A.  M.  Orr  20624    26 

I    234  E.  L.  Johansen  27762....  26 

;    234    W.  L.  Hatfield  29697    62 

I    234    J.  B.  Wallace  16425    62 

I    238    Wm.  H.  Schrontz  478    26 

238    J.  H.  Smith  2640  394 

238    M.  J.  Welsh  23086    161 


From       Name  To 

244  Arthur  Beauclair  35291..  244 

244     O.   Beauclair   11196  244 

244     E.  J.  Smith  12248    38 

260     Robert  Smart   21465    42 

260    L.  J.  Gordon  22597    26 

260     Roy  Anderson  16603    104 

260     E.  C.  Shannon  33536    301 

262  J.  B.  Silvius  32913    234 

263  C.  H.  Berry  1555    15 

263     P.   E.    Berry  21475    15 

263     C.  A.  Berry  27027   15 

275     A.  Young   26361   185 

275  Ray  Pottenger  17910....  30 

286  W.  A.  Therrien  24491....  100 

286    Fred  Belanger  34471   100 

286  Harry  Jeffries  9711   9 

287  Wm.  Corbett  1963    259 

287     C.  H.  Palmer  25726  259 

287    Fred  Feyen  29773    259 

292  Nicholas  Sterner  18988.  .  .  75 

292     Gus.  R.  Adkins  26407    62 

295    Henry  Salzman  9571   120 

298    €.  C.  Blaisdell  29005    33 

298     L.  D.  Sheesly  19886    33 

298    Frank  Willett  15628   2 

300  E.  C.   Calhoun  21432   411 

301  Geo.  W.  May  12343    407 

301     R.  C.  Groves  24231    407 

301     B.   R.  Wiggins  35755   407 

301     J.   W.   Hall   2034    407 

301  Russell  Lemaire  27093...  407 

301  D.  L.  Northington  24627.  .407 

301     Boyd   Baker   15270   407 

301    James  Matson   15397   435 

301     C.  B.  Bowling  18937    407 

301  J.  W.  McDowell  21489...  407 

301    A.  D.  Herdeg  14739   407 

301     E.   R.   Jones   17171  407 

301     G.  O.  McCloud  20512    74 

301  C.  M.  Perry  20539   74 

302  F.  E.  Thornton  20146    74 

308  Jos.  Franchina  23963.... 244 

308     Toto  Affronti  19464    244 

308    'Frank  Affronti  22315   244 

308  Carmelo  Mellina  24535.  ..244 

309  O.  H.  Snyder  5387    33 

313    Joe  Raver  8842    27 


From       Name  To 


315  Mel  Borland  16800    315 

315  Leo  Lacasse  35555   423 

315  James  Regan  29247   423 

328  Guy  Rankin  29673   136 

328  L.  A.  Porter  21867    136 

326  E.  W.  Bryden  31735    62 

345  John  Durham  34368    30 

346  Emile  Stauffer   17844    46 

346  Clinton  McCauley  13233..  53 

353  R.  J.   Pieman  11829    172 

358  J.  M.  Walker  4692    174 

359  Emile  Debegare  31880    79 

359  Leo   Turbitt   35467   79 

359  H.  L.  Barber,  Jr.  28593...  79 

359  Leo  Crepeau  29521    79 

359  Frank  Singer  22946    79 

359  Sylvester  F.  Dunning 

21393   254 

379  E.  M.  Taylor  19983    411 

379  L.  L.  Hashberger  27181.. 302 

379  A.  B.  Chenoweth  18549.. 460 

386  Clarence  Smith  25127    57 

386  R.  E.  Barbour  29333....  9 

392  L.  A.  Lang  30634    57 

392  Ernest  H.  Farmer  25437.  57 

392  C.   Colway  19598    151 

392  Elmer  Roberts   10761....  151 

392  Walter  Barbery  16196  151 

394  E.   E.   Reading   30403   230 

394  F.   D.   Brooks   3209   26 

394  Norman  Donelly  33439...  42 

394  A.  N.  Hall  30424   42 

394  J.  N.  Hall  30423    42 

394  Alvin  Flanders  23489....  42 

394  G.  W.  Flanders  23919    42 

394  T.  R.  Donelly  35473    42 

394  J.  J.  Moreland  8540    379 

394  D.  L.  Northington  24627..  301 

394  G.  W^  May  12343    301 

397  M.  F.  Williams  20293   212 

397  M.   L.   Mereness   33173...  212 

406  C.  A.   Lonberg  17640    5 

413  L.  E.  Spence   34923    125 

460  Walter  F.  Harris  22848..  26 

47'5  W.  H.  Stark  33417    435 

479  E.  G.  Cartier  30358    315 

479  J.  J.  Hebert  31008  315 


An  Amazing  Confession 


almost  unbelievable  condition  of  racketeering  in 
the  United  States  is  reported  by  the  New  York 

'   State  Crime  Commission  in  a  report  to  the  State 

,   Legislature  at  Albany. 

I  Stupendous  figures  are  commonplace  in  this  coun- 
I  try,  but  those  given  by  this  commission  are  stagger- 
ing and  challenge  credulity.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  report,  then  there  is  "graft"  in  "racketeering" 
in  this  country  to  the  extent  of  from  $12,000,000,- 
000  to  $18,000,000,000  annually. 

New  York  City  is  credited  with  paying  from  $200,- 
000,000  to  $600,000,000,  levied  on  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness for  "protection." 

We  hesitate  to  believe  it.  We  don't  want  to  be- 
lieve that  blackmail  has  attained  any  such  propor- 
tions in  cities  or  in  the  nation.  The  extreme  amount 
quoted  represents  almost  5  per  cent  of  the  national 
wealth.    We  doubt  if  the  comparatively  few  lines 


of  business  upon  which  such  graft  is  levied  can 
afford  to  pay  such  a  tax. 

If  by  any  possibility  the  charge  is  true  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  States  and  the  nation  stand  con- 
victed of  amazing  crookedness  and  cowardice. 

If  these  conditions  are  actually  existing  then 
sumptuary  legislation  has  brought  the  morality  and 
efficiency,  the  integrity  and  our  present  form  of 
government  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

 0  

The  Point  of  Contact 

Lady:  "But  don't  you  find  that  horseback  riding 
gives  one  a  headache?" 

Instructor:    "No,  madam,  just  the  reverse." 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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MONEY  REMITTED  TO  LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
TRANSFER  INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

301 

$  3.60 

230 

E.  R.  Jones  17171 

26 

4.00 

203 

W.  E.  Summers  30541 

26 

4.25 

74 

J.  Kerwin  94  32 

38 

5.00 

244 

E.  W.  MoUett  36039 

38 

13.00 

244 

E.  J.  Smith  12248 

38 

8.00 

244 

R.  Harnig  34922 

38 

8.00 

244 

C.  J.  Papalcure  22885 

38 

8.00 

244 

C.  A.  Dinier  23460 

67 

4.50 

102 

Herman  O'Keen  30093 

435 

3.00 

190 

F.  R.  Mitchell  14646 

38 

43.00 

244 

L.  A.  Jacobs  23510 

9 

6.00 

479 

H.  T.  Gadwa  32395 

g 

4.00 

364 

G.  A.  Brower  17521 

72 

3.00 

151 

"W.  B.  Hurder  29451 

140 

20.00 

73 

D.  R.  Roberts  19091 

113 

5.00 

74 

J.  Dale  15999 

212 

31.25 

27 

C.  L.  Knopp  10454 

74 

11.35 

10 

M.  B.  Ball  29117 

27 

4.00 

132 

G.  Graham  28725 

14 

6.00 

151 

F.  H.  Reese  20979 

14 

2.75 

32 

C.  H.  Carey  Sr.  7885 

93 

9.25 

54 

W.  E.  Barringer  12341 

386 

12.00 

33 

C  A.  Conley  33503 

151 

3.00 

392 

E.  J.  Roberts  10761 

215 

5.00 

295 

M.  A.  Ference  30322 

30 

4.00 

1 

Jos.  Agnor  28478 

78 

2.00 

215 

E.  R.  Jensen  16433 

78 

4.00 

215 

H.  J.  Boudreau,  Jr.  29598 

38 

28.70 

244 

J.  M.  Lacey  24666 

162 

25.00 

67 

W.  J.  Thompson  33507 

190 

3.00 

113 

F.  R.  Mitchell  14646 

190 

2.00 

232 

E.  E.  Rau  28000 

190 

6.50 

224 

Waldo  Sweet  30219 

31 

4.25 

72 

Paul  Doppler  35214 

31 

10.00 

72 

H.  A.  Carter  28777 

31 

5.00 

72 

M.  F.  Lannan  10727 

260 

4.25 

74 

W.  A.  Harden  19319 

260 

5.00 

88 

L.  J.  Gordon  22597 

73 

8.00 

9 

•C.  C.  Seats  23228 

479 

6.00 

386 

J.  F.  Riley  14  320 

479 

4.40 

386 

C.  T.  Dean  28906 

479 

6.00 

166 

L.  A.  Pierson  30892 

181 

8.00 

5 

M.  S.  Dye  16576 

379 

1.25 

394 

J.  J.  Moreland  8540 

185 

3.00 

230 

C.  L.  Wasmer  33914 

228 

4.00 

279 

0.  J.  Hancock  24285 

74 

2.00 

429 

C  Baldwin  24754 

234 

6.00 

7 

E.  T.  Anthony  22915 

26 

2.50 

301 

R.  L.  Houser  25425 

26 

2.75 

398 

J.  C.  Moreland  14822 

143 

2.50 

345 

Wm.  Edgye  10331 

8.00 

18 

C.  G.  Fickenger  14745 

4.00 

181 

J.  A.  Block  16489 

244 

15.00 

46 

F.  M.  O'Hare  28321 

244 

4.50 

102 

C.  Bartell,  Jr.  20924 

6  00 

228 

H.  L.  Welsh  26676 

4  2 

6.00 

260 

R.  Smart  21465 

42 

7.00 

65 

L.  A.  Howard  34467 

42 

50.00 

379 

L.  G.  Cottrell  18431 
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38 
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32 
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2.00 

309 
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3.00 

14 
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3.00 

81 
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6.00 

185 
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33 

4.00 
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33 

6.00 
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42 
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74 
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33 
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292 
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U.  S.  IS  PLACED  5TH  IN  WAR  MANPOWER 

The  United  States,  cited  as  with  565,000  men  in 
its  regular  army,  national  guard,  Philippine  scouts 
and  other  military  foi-mations,  is  ranked  fifth 
among  the  nations  in  fighting  strength  in  statistics 
compiled  by  French  Weekly  L'lllustration. 

First  rank  is  given  to  Soviet  Russia,  with  a  mili- 
tary potentiality  of  1,812,000  men. 

England  comes  second  with  780,000,  including 
regulars,  territorials  and  forces  in  India,  but  not 
counting  the  dominions. 

Italian  forces  are  computed  at  773,000  men. 
France  is  put  in  fourth  place  with  583,000  men. 
Germany,  with  285,000  men,  is  sixth. 

L'lllustration  says  Germany  possesses  armament 
to  supply  40  divisions  ^\ith  rifle.s  and  cannon,  and 
84  with  machine  guns.  The  estimates  were  pre- 
pared in  answer  to  similar  ones  in  the  BerHner  II- 
lustrierte  Zeitung  and  Illustrated  London  News, 
which  the  French  considered  too  high, 
 0  

HE  WASN'T  A  FARM  HAND  LONG 

Fourteen  years  ago  a  poorly  dressed  man  got  a 
job  on  a  farm  near  Canby,  Minn.  His  name  was 
Thames  Ross  Williamson.  He  was  a  good  farm 
hand,  but  spent  all  his  spare  moments  reading  books 
from  the  public  library.  After  he  left  the  farm  his 
employer  lost  track  of  him.  Recently  two  sons  of 
this  farmer,  studying  a  text-book  on  social  science 
at  high  school,  noticed  the  author's  name  was 
Thames  Ross  Williamson.  Investigation  showed 
their  former  farm  hand  and  the  author  were  the 
same  man.  Williamson,  now  in  Rome,  Italy,  has  be- 
come a  famous  author  as  well  as  linguist,  being  a 
master  of  seven  languages.  You  don't  have  to  be 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth  to  make  a 
name  for  yourself  in  this  day. 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECEJMBER  15,  1899 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 


OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  2  6th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Buckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg.,   128   E.    7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  R.  No.  1,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderda'le,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  6  5,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.  E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 
Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  209,  222,  259,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets   quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,   Boston,   Mass.     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
305  CoUinsville  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave-,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J     F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.    W.  H.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.    L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Robert  B.  Hall,  66  Easton  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15  00  Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  $  .50 

Charter    2.00  Manuals   50 

Seal    4.50  Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Labels,  per  50  35  Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Buttons  50 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70  Adjustable  Dating  Stamps   -50 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100    1.00  Ink  Pad  2i5 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25  Transfer,  per  pad  50 

Membership  Books,  small    1.00  Statement  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Membership  Book  Clasp    1.25  Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.75 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Secretary  Order  Book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35  Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Working  Permit,  per  book  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Book  Solicitor's  Certificates  (mixed  local)  50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Book  Contractors  Res.  Cert.  (Jour,  local)  50  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     900  pages   25.00 

Book  of  Triplicate  Reinstatement  Receipts  35  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27"50 

Constitutions,  each   15  Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.   m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712 
Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at  5718  Wood- 

ward Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.,  7  to  9  p.  m.  Owen 
Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Washington,  D.  C. — Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N-  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Eagles'   Home,  630 

Botetourt  St.  J.  F.  Bell,  1711  De  Bree  Ave.  Phone, 
43307. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Harry 

Davis,  B.  A.,  334  Arnett  Blvd.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr., 
Fin.  Sec,  1520  Ridge  Rd.,  West.  Phone,  Glenwood 
5957-R. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

Market  St.,  bet.  1st  and  2nd.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed., 
Lab.  Tem.    Geo.  Kettler,  717  E.  Jacob  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave..  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

.5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  flr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
b«r  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  4-6020. 

26  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

516  W.  California  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones,  1612  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas   City,   Mo. — Meets   1st   and   3d   Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eahs,  3032 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Llnwood  3086. 

28  Youngstown,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

217  Mi  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts,  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 


2  9  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 
Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat-,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  258 4- J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

246  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  107 
E.  Glenn  Ave.,  Peoria  Hts.,  Peoria,  111. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8:30  P.  M.,  Moose  Lodge  Bldg.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  J.  W.  Schmid,  8828  138th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Jamaica  6-4089. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets   1st  and    3d   Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  25%  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  Tel.. 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  St. 
R.  R.  4. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.  Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 
O.  L.  6027.  R.  A.  Jones,  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 
Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 

43  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 

44  Evansville,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.  Warren  Jameson,  625  S.  Harlan 
Ave. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Sat.  during 
July  and  Aug.  Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St. 
Tel.,  Butterfield  7109. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets   2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpent- 

ers' Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920 
Tappan  Ave.  Stanley  Hays,  B.  A.,  301  W.  Liberty 
St.    Home  phone  Jackson  8102. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 

Tejou  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.    W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 
4  9  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tem., 
Victoria  and  Union  Ave.    T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  E.  M.  Loucks,  2163  Seneca 
Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall, 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  No. 
12th  St.    Phone,  Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.   Ex.  Bd.  meets 

2d  and  4th  Fri.,  5  p.  m.  and  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7 
p.  m.,  414  Lab.  Tem.  W.  A.  Himstreet,  414  Labor 
Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va.— Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  G.  Duggan,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  Ellerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 

Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
bill 9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  H.  P.  MacDonough,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Fairview  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St.    Phone,  Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
■Sec,  16  Glenside  Are.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  OlTice,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.   m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin  Sec,  2042A  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111. — Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd..  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 

Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2  514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  Sharpsville  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E.  Boudreau,  172 
Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

4  6  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.    Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Plumbers' 

and  Electricians'  Hall.  B.  F.  Hawthorne,  1408  "L" 
St.    Tel.,  dial  22213. 

84  Superior,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

85  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.  Wm.  Van  Blarcom,  Sec.  P.  T.,  128  Burnett 
St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets    1st  and    3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

■Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland,  Calif.— Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,   Mass.  Meets   3d  Mon.,   Bldg.   Tr.  Hall, 

Concorn  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  305  Va  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 
Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont. — Meets  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  167  Church 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert  Dear- 
love,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

98  Stockton,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  122  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights,  520 

Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care 
of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  3d.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark.  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Men.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Mon.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A..  4  9  Cedar  Ave.,  Phone,  Market 
2-6918.  John  J.  Vohden.  Jr.,  Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.     Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago  Heights,   111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  660-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash- — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
R.  E.  Vanderhoff,  1159  Third  St. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H-  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Pin.  Sec,  R.  No.  '9.  Box 
1996.  Res.,  3524  San  Jose  Ave.  Tel.,  Cap.  1310-W. 
Ed.  Sands,  Rec.  Sec,  1003  G  St. 

110  Kankakee,  111.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  Citv,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St.,  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford.  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst,  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids,    la. — Meets    2d   and    4th   Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    T.  A.  Parsons,  318  6th  Ave.  West 
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116  Passaic.  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues-,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Chas.  V. 
Grant,  196  Lakeview  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.     Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246 n  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  195 9-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — -Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.    Fred  Duphiney,  40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bldg.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  S  p.  m..  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

134  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,   111.— Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Xeb. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m.,  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Bldg. 
Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  27. 

139.  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 
Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  1447  Xorth  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,   Wash. — Meets   1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m-, 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St-  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.   J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs..  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt.  B.  A.,  286  Market  St. 
Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658  21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  Xo.  Second  St-  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets    2d   and    4th  Mon., 

Lab.  Tem..  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

148  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop.  19  N.  6th  St. 
151  Syracuse,  X.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab-  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

foung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash. — Meets  every  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Carpenters' 

Hall,  101214  So.  Tacoma  Ave.    C.  J.  Lantz.  502  9th 
S..  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Dunuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
tei-%'  Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  LincolD,  Nebr. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

E.  E.  Payne,  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 

gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PL,  Rutherford, 
X.  J. 

165  La  Porte.  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 
and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 


166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-, 
Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Phone,  6-6599. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.  H.  J.  Skelley,  Fin.  Sec, 
333  E.  19th  St.    Phone  636312. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec. 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm.  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  Xew  Kensington.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed..  Beigle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.    James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel.,  1978-M. 
176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  Xo.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.    F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  1932-W.K. 

184  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem. 

1503  Market  St.  P.  F.  Tucker,  100  Valley  View 
Ave.,  Pleasanton,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Phone,  Woods- 
dale  595-R. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,   7:30  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.,  614  First  Ave.  Xo.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and 
4th  Fri.,  614  First  Ave.,  No.,  Mpls.,  Minn.  Tel.  Ge. 
2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544  44th  Ave.,  So.,  Mpls., 
Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues..  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff.  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island.  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs..  Indus- 
trial Home.  31st  and  3rd  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson, 
1629  10th  St. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  X.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs..  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  315%  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.. 

Holden  Bldg..  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  P. 
C.  Macey,  245  6  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  S  p.  m.,  9  Water  St. 

Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water  St. 

209  La  Salle.  111. — Meets  1st  Sun..  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse.  1717  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  Springfield.    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon..  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  S.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Golder,  3  28  S.  4th  St.  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W-  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trad©  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

217  Williamsport.  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 
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220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd,  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada — T.  H.  Baird,  105  9th  Ave., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  C.  S.  Wenzel,  R.  4,  Box  350.  Tel.,  Val- 
entine 22014. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  C.  Thompson,  6912  Sheri- 
dan Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  4th  flr.  Tuloma  Bldg.,  Second  and  Cheyenne 
Sts.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  Federal  Drive. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.  W.  M.  B.  Thiehoff,  1104  N. 
11th  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  7  64  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m.,  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  Sec,  1098  Waterman  Ave. 
Phone  28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  328 
Ashley  Blvd. 

2.58  Billings.  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  Mon- 
tana Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  El  Niblo  Hotel. 

259  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2:30  p.  m.,  Tri-City 

Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave.  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave-  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave. 
R.  No.  4,  care  of  G.  M.  Pruitt. 

263  New  Brighton,   Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th 
St.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  3101/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  4174-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 
Hall.  J.  A.  Brogan,  514  E.  Santa  Inez.  Phone,  San 
Mateo  4989-W. 


279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,   8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  So.  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Orchard  Place,  Coscob,  Conn. 
Phone,  Green  2772. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  B.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues,  1701  State  St. 
Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

2  96  Meriden,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 
Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

299  Sheboygan,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lah.  Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolke,  Fin  Sec,  1718  S.  12th  St. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

30  2  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 
ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Box  2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone,  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y.— Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y. — Meets    2d   and   4th   Tues.,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo.- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lah.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Quebec. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Monu- 
ment National,  1182  St.  Lawrence  St.,  Room  11, 
B.  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  213^/2  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Vicoria,  B.  C,  Canada — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Labor 
Hall,  Courtney  St.  John  B.  White,  Doncaster  Dr., 
Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

336  Quincy,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 
St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 

340  Lexington,  Ky. — ^Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall, 
No.  Broadway-    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 
Alvin  Trook,  738  So.  26th  St. 

3t5  Miami,  Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 
Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  3  3d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park,  X.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster.  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe, 
B.  A.,  1128  Monroe  Ave.    Tel.,  5882  Asbury  Park. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
Bldg.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D. 
Tilton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  C.  H.  Ken- 
yon,  1924  11th  St.     Phone,  29169. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed-,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 
Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moflitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    L.  W.  Brenner,  1233  E.  Garfield. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 

p.  m.,  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — Meets   1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St. 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St.,  Box  981,  Station  A. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.    C.  L.  Williams,  407  N.  Fremont. 

395  Warren,   Ohio. — Meets   1st   and    3d    Mon.,    31%  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134%  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Lavema  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722  Va  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Russell  Lemaire,   2203  Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  A.  J.  Kelley,  Station  A,  Box  8.  Res.,  7 
Military  Way,  Baron  Park.    Phone,  6209. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn.— Meets  Ist  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  314 1/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5 A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8,  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  1st  Wed.    E.  W.  Desjar- 

dins,  103  Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  CranfiU,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress,  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1  p.  m..  Painters' 

Hall,  517  Louisiana  Ave.  W.  T.  Troegel,  4125  San 
Jacinto  St. 

438  Medford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2d  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  415% 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  ELgin,  111.— Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardneia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  422  Harvard  Blvd.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed. 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  47  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  P.  O.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn,  (temporary). 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey,  524  So.  Grand  St. 


The  New  Red  Top  Hand  Book 


The  United  States  Gypsum  Company  has  com- 
piled a  handbook  of  their  metal  lath  specialties.  It 
contains  forty-eight  pages  and  is  profusely  illustrat- 
ed. An  index  on  the  last  page  is  a  very  convenient 
feature  which  helps  to  locate  the  item  wanted  with- 
out loss  of  time.  The  entire  handbook  is  very  prac- 
tical and  complete  and  it's  just  the  right  size  to 
slip  into  an  overall  pocket  so  it  will  be  ready  to  use 
when  it  is  most  needed.  Members  may  obtain  a 
copy  without  charge  by  writing  to  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Company,  300  West  Adams  Street,  Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


TODD  CUTTING  NIPPERS 


Sizes   6-8-10-11-12  Inches 
Extra  Heavy  11-13-15  Inches 
For  Sale  by  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 
Manufactured  By 

T.  D.  HOTCHKISS  CO. 

DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


    Tf{f\DE  Mf^RH 

Til  VlWl 


Here's  a  tie  wire  that's 
soft  and  pliable — speeds 
up  work — and  saves  your 
hands.  Yet  it's  got  more 
than  enough  strength  to 
meet  every  requirement. 

. .  .You  will  like  the  way 
it's  packed,  too.  Comes  in 
clean  packages,  approxi- 
mately 25  pounds  each. 
Send  for  samples. 


TRY  BOTH 


Steelcrete 
Stub  Nails 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Hank  Tie 
Wires — these  Steelcrete  Stub 
Nails.  Use  [them  with  Corner 
Bead,  Metal  Lath  and  floor  cov- 
erings. Drive  them  into  plaster, 
mortar,  concrete.  They  won't  i 
break  or  bend.  Forged  of  a  spe- 
cial hard  steel.  Packed  in  bags, 

containing  1000,  or  in  100  pound  kegs.  Standard  and 
Junior  sizes. 

Send  for  samples  of  these  two  Steelcrete  products, 
and  ask  about  Bar-X-Lath,  the  Lath  of  Bar-Rib  strength 
without  rib  thickeners.  Write. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  EXPANDED  METAL 
COMPANIES 
Steelcrete  Building,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses: 
Boston     Cleveland     Cliieago    New  York  I'liiladelplii 
Pittsburgh         IJuffuIo  Detroit 
Export  Office:  152  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Subsidiary  of 


A  Complete 
Line  for 


'CelCrCt^,,^  Plasterers 


rhis 


Fireproof  Gypsum  Lath 

makes  it  easy  to  do  good  jobs 


[ 


A  MESSAGE  TO  LATHERS  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GYPSUM  COMPANY 


H, 


.UNDREDS  of  million  feet  of 
Red  Top  Rocklath  were  used  last  year 
because  lathers  found  this  fireproof 
gypsum  lath  makes  it  easy  to  do 
good  jobs.  They  recognize  its  superiority  and 
prefer  Rocklath  because  they  find  it  can  be 
applied  easily  and  quickly. 

Red  Top  Rocklath  scores  and  cuts  cleanly 
without  waste  or  splinters.  Uniform  in  thick- 
ness and  light  in  weight,  lathers  can  handle 
and  erect  it  easily  and  in  minimum  time. 

Red  Top  Rocklath  does  not  ex- 
pand or  contract.  Tests  show  that  gyp-    T  T  |^ 
sum  plaster  bonds  more  tightly  to  it  V.'|^k-' 


than  to  any  other  type  of  lath.  The  strong 
fibre  covering  provides  uniform  suction. 

The  cost  of  the  completed  Rocklath  job  is  no 
more  than  jobs  in  which  ordinary  lath  is  used. 
Rocklath  comes  in  stout  bundles  that  protect  it  in 
transit  and  on  the  job.  Identify  it  by  the  distinc- 
tive trade-mark.  United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Dept.  467,  300  West  Adams  Street.  Sole 
distributors   for   Canada,  Canadian 
Gypsum  Company,  Limited,  Toronto. 


RED     TOP  ROCKLATH 


THE  FIRE 


PROOF  LATH 


UNITED    ST/qTES  6  CRUfiDfi 


'The  Injury  to  One  Is  the  Concern  of  All" 
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No.  140 
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HEAD 


Patented  Sept. 


Ask  for  Them  ;it  Your  Local  Dealer 

Price,  $3.00  Postpaid 

L.   A.   SAYRE  CO. 

334  Mulberry  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Has  unlimited  adaptability  as  a  bench  or  hand  tool.  Capacity  of  stock  throat 
%"  by  Weight  12  pounds.    Fully  guaranteed.    Money  refunded  if  not  eatis- 

fied.  Write  for  circular.  Immediate  delivery  by  parcel  post.  2%  discount  for 
cash  with  order.    Orders  without  cash  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Price  Delivered— U.  S.  A.,  East  of  Rockies,  S21.0O;  Rocky  Mountains  and  West, 
$21.75;    Foreign    Shipments,    $20.60;    Basi»    at  Detroit. 

ADVANCE  PATTERN  &  PRODUCTION  CO. 

1545-49    Temple   Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pay  Your  Dues  Promptly 

Protect  Your  Standing  in  the 
Funeral  Benefit  Fund 


International  law  provides  that  dues  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first 
day  of  each  month  in  advance.  Members  are  automatically  suspended  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  for  which  tax  has  not  been  received. 

It  will  be  noted  how  necessary  it  is  to  pay  dues  promptly  in  order  to 
be  in  continuous  good  standing.  The  responsibility  of  members  of  the 
Lathers'  International  Union  keeping  in  good  standing  devolves  upon 
themselves. 

A  member  suspended  by  action  of  his  local  union,  or  becoming  auto- 
matically suspended,  loses  his  continuous  good  standing  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  back  dues  is  debarred  from  any  funeral  benefit  for  six  months 
after  payment. 
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Conceived  in  The  Amer.  Fed.  of  Labor 

Owned  by  Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Unionists 

The  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Comnanv 

m 

H 

m 

CO 

0 

Income  for  the  year  $  813,887.32 

s 

Claims  paid  during  the  year..   480,536.40 

m 

ASSETS— December  31,  1930 

United  States  Government  Bonds                                200  788  00 

fi) 

s 

utner  r>onas    4Ui,iiU.uu 

m 

First  Mortgage  Loans  (Improved  City  Property)   334,800.00 

Cash   76,923.43 

AT 

Other  Assets    54,486.80 

H 

Total  Admitted  Assets  $1,068,108.23 

sr 
n 

LIABILITIES 

0 

Policy  Reserves  %  224,818.00 

Claim  Reserves    55,160.69 

m 

Reserves  for  Taxes   13,000.00 

Uther  Liabilities    o,doZ.O( 

< 

Capital   $375,000.00 

e 

t6 
P 

Surplus  394,496.67 

Surplus  to  Policyholders  _   769,496.67 

m 

m 

(0 

Total   -  ..$1,068,108.23 

2 

INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

o 

Individual  Policies   $  5,315.778.00 

»« 

QNi 

Total   $48,372,328.00 

Increase  in  Assets  during  the  year  $  178,827.24 

»a 

Increase  in  Surplus  during  the  year   82,624.68 

O 

Increase  in  Insurance  in  force    3,880,178.00 

CO 

mw  to 

e 

Matthew  Woll,  President 

s 

THE  UNION  LABOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  Non-Protit  Making  Corporation 

All  Policies  partielpating 
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Decisions  of  the  General  President 


Sec.  109 — All  decisions  of  the  General  President  must 
be  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The  Lather,  together 
with  a  short,  concise  synopsis  of  the  case.  All  decisions  of 
the  Executive  Council  must  be  published  in  the  following 
issue  of  The  Lather,  showing  how  each  member  of  the 
Council  has  voted. 

A.  C.  Hoggan,  23524,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  54 

Brother  Hoggan  appealed  to  the  General  Presi- 
dent against  the  action  of  Local  Union  No.  54  in 
placing  against  him  a  fine  of  $10.00  on  the  charge  of 
discriminating  against  a  fellow  member.  This 
charge  was  later  withdrawn  but  the  local  union 
would  not  entertain  this  withdrawal,  requesting  ac- 
tion from  the  General  Office.  The  General  Presi- 
dent ruled  that  the  charges  be  permitted  to  be  with- 
drawn and  that  the  fine  be  rescinded. 

 0  

C.  M.  Vincent,  15619,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  54 

Brother  Vincent  appealed  against  the  action  of 
Local  Union  No.  54  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of 
$3.00  on  the  charge  of  violating  a  minute  law  of 
their  local  union.  The  General  President,  after  care- 
fully consiedring  all  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  sides,  found  the  action  of  the  local  in  placing 
this  fine  illegal  and  therefore  ordered  it  rescinded. 

 o  

Chas.  F.  Towne,  20774 ;  E.  L.  Githens,  23875,  Versus 
Local  Union  No.  68 

Brothers  Tov/ne  and  Githens  appealed  against  the 
action  of  Local  Union  No.  68,  Brother  Towne  on  ac- 
count of  two  fines  of  $20.00  each  that  were  placed 
against  him,  one  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  Min- 
ute Law  of  the  local  union  that  prohibits  a  solicitor 
working  on  a  job  without  a  journeyman,  and  one 
on  the  charge  of  violating  Section  3,  Art.  4  of  the 


local  law,  that  is  working  on  Sunday  without  secur- 
ing the  permission  of  the  local  union  to  do  goi; 
Brother  Githens  on  account  of  the  fine  of  $20.00 
that  was  placed  against  him  on  the  last  named 
charge.  The  General  President,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering all  of  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides, 
found  these  brothers  guilty  of  charges  on  which 
they  were  fined  and  therefore  sustained  the  action 
of  the  local  union  in  the  matter  of  the  fines.  The 
local  union  also  took  action  against  brother  Towne 
by  revoking  his  solicitor's  rights  and  his  foreman- 
ship  privilege  for  a  period  of  six  months;  this  pen- 
alty the  General  President  believed  too  severe  and 
therefore  ordered  it  rescinded. 

 0  

Roy  L.  Jones,  28845,  Versus  Local  Union  No.  263 

Brother  Jones  appealed  against  the  action  of  Local 
Union  No.  263  in  placing  against  him  a  fine  of  $25.00 
on  the  charge  of  violating  Art.  13,  Sec.  1,  local  by- 
laws (or  discrimination)  and  a  fine  of  $75.00  on  the 
charge  of  violating  Sec.  1  Wage  Scale.  The  General 
President,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  by  both  sides,  found  these  fines  to 
be  illegal  and  unjust  and  therefore  ordered  them 
rescinded. 

 0  

Mamr — My,  but  your  hands  are  clean,  Bessie. 
Bessie — Yes,  mama,  but  you  shoulda  seen  them 
before  I  helped  Nora  make  the  biscuits. 

 0  

Many  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  demand  advertised  products. 
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Folly  of  Wage  Cutting 

By  WILLIAM  GREEN 
President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


JN  a  radio  address  at  Washington,  D.  C,  commend- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Washington  Central  Labor 
Union  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  World  War 
Memorial,  William  Green,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  made  the  following  statement 
against  wage  cutting  and  in  favor  of  rationing  avail- 
able work: 

"We  are  all  hoping  and  trusting  that  conditions 
will  improve.  All  are  yearning  for  the  return  of 
prosperity.  We  earnestly  wish  to  render  all  serv- 
ice that  lies  within  our  power  in  order  to  bring- 
about  a  realization  and  enjoyment  of  better  times. 

"In  my  opinion  this  result  cannot  be  speedily  real- 
ized if  the  wage-cutting  policy  advocated  by  some 
representative  citizens  is  carrid  into  effect.  We  can- 
not bring  about  a  resumption  of  industrial  activity 
if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
which  has  already  been  greatly  impaired,  is  further 
reduced. 

"Manufacturers  and  producers  must  find  a  mar- 
ket for  their  goods  and  products  if  industry,  busi- 
ness and  labor  are  to  enjoy  prosperity.  Such  a  mar- 
ket cannot  be  found  unless  those  who  buy,  use  and 
consume  manufactured  goods  and  products  are  able 
to  buy. 

"With  more  than  six  million  workers  unemployed 
and  those  dependent  upon  them  increasing  that  num- 
ber to  more  than  twenty-five  million  a  large  section 
of  the  purchasing  market  has  been  temporarily  de- 
stroyed. They  cannot  buy  because  they  have  no  in- 
come. 

"Other  millions  who  are  working  all  or  part-time 
are  conserving  their  resources  and  refusing  to  buy 
because  of  fear  that  they,  too,  will  be  forced  to  join 
the  army  of  unemployed. 

"It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  we  need 
to  create  a  better  psychological  condition,  one 
that  will  inspire  buying  rather  than  saving. 
The  buying  power  of  the  people  needs  to  be 
released  in  its  fullest  measure.  This  can  be  done 
by  assuring  the  workers  that  those  who  are  now 
employed  are  secure  in  their  jobs  an^-^  '>r.t  all 
work  available  will  be  equitably  divi  xJ  and, 
furthermore,  that  their  wages  will  not  be  re- 
duced. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  are  out- 
standing manufacturers  and  business  men  who  have 
publicly  announced  their  opposition  to  reductions 
in  wages.  Such  producers  are  rendering  a  very 
greiit  service  and  are  making  a  most  valuable  con- 


tribution toward  a  retuni  to  business  revival  and  in- 
dustrial activity.  Such  exhibitions  of  co-operation 
and  of  concem  for  the  public  welfare  deserve  the 
highest  praise  and  commendation.  It  is  this  group 
of  people,  who  are  putting  the  public  good  above 
personal  interest,  which  will  eventually  lift  the  Na- 
tion out  of  the  industrial  depression  into  which  it 
was  plunged  more  than  two  years  ago." 

 0  

ROBBING  LABOR 

During  these  times  of  depression  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  one  hears  a  lot  about  some  employers  want- 
ing to  cut  wages.    It  makes  one  wonder  where  are 
those  who  have  been  admiring  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  the  past  few  decades?    They  seem  to  have 
forgotten  his  great  poem,  which  runs  as  follows, 
and  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then : 
All  that  serves  labor  serves  a  nation. 
All  that  harms  labor  is  treason. 
No  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  two. 
If  any  man  tells  you  he  loves  his  country,  yet  hates 

labor,  he  is  a  liar. 
If  any  man  tells  you  he  trusts  his  country,  yet  fears 

labor,  he  is  a  fool. 
There  is  no  country  without  labor,  and  to  fleece  the 

one  is  to  rob  the  other. 

 o  

LATHERS  AWARDED  COURT  DECISION  IN 
INJUNCTION  CASE 

An  injunction  brought  before  Judge  Ferguson  by 
Leroy  Snouffer,  to  prevent  the  Lathers  Union  from 
interfering  or  restraining  him  in  his  work  was 
thrown  out  of  court  this  week,  as  was  also  a  suit  to 
collect  back  wages  from  the  Union,  which  Snouffer 
asked  as  a  result  of  being  put  off  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Administration  Building  work.  Walter  Hurst, 
business  agent  for  the  Lathers,  told  the  court  that 
Snouffer  had  been  fined  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  it 
was  due  to  his  failure  to  pay  this  fine  that  resulted 
in  his  being  barred  from  working. 

In  delivering  his  opinion  Judge  Ferguson  told  the 
l)laintiff  he  would  have  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the 
union  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  to  the  voluntary 
obligation  he  took  in  the  union.  That  unions  do 
have  the  right  to  discipline  their  members  is  unde- 
niable, but,  that  right  receives  greater  emphasis, 
when  backed  by  an  able  and  impartial  jurist. 


By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligtUion. 
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The  Six  Men  of  Dorset 

Budd  L.  McKillips,  an  Australian  Writer,  in  a  Very  Illuminating  Article  on 
the  Struggles  and  Heroism  of  the  Pioneers  of  Trade  Unions, 
Writes  in  the  Canadian  Congress  Journal: 


^  FEW  weeks  ago  I  stood  in  a  dark,  ill-ventilated 
cell  in  the  hold  of  the  old  British  convict  ship, 
"Success."  Ninety-six  years  ago,  in  this  same  cell 
— barely  five  feet  square — six  men,  all  of  them  heav- 
ily shackled,  were  confined  four  months  while  they 
were  being  transported  thousands  of  miles  over- 
seas to  serve  a  seven-year  sentence  in  an  Australian 
Convict  Camp. 

Each  of  the  men  bore  the  print  of  an  arrow — the 
mark  of  felon — in  the  palm  of  both  hands— seared 
into  the  flesh  with  a  red-hot  branding  iron  while  the 
victim  was  "spread-eagled"  on  the  iron  frame. 

On  board  this  floating  inferno,  and  after  they 
reached  their  Australian  prison,  the  men  were  fre- 
quently stripped  naked  and  flogged  with  leaden-tip- 
ped whips  until  the  flesh  was  bloody  pulp.  Then  to 
.make  their  suff'erings  more  intense,  their  wounds 
were  washed  out  with  salt  brine. 

It  was  vicious  treatment,  and,  one  would  reason, 
must  have  been  punishment  for  some  particularly 
heinous  crime. 

Was  their  crime  the  murder  of  a  king  or  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  overthrow  a  government  ? 

A  "Heinous  Crime" 

Not  at  all.  I,  who  now  stood  in  their  cell  listening 
to  the  tide  in  the  harbor  tapping  against  the  ancient 
ship's  teakwood  hull,  was  guilty  of  the  same  kind 
of  "crime,"  and  the  readers  of  this  magazine  have 
also  committed  the  same  offence — joined  a  labor 
union. 

The  story  of  the  "Six  Men  of  Dorset"  is  the  story 
of  six  martyrs  to  the  Labor  Movement. 

They  were  George  and  James  Loveless,  brothers, 
Thomas  and  John  Stanfield,  father  and  son,  and 
James  Brine  and  James  Hammett,  natives  of  Tol- 
puddle,  a  little  farming  village  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1834.  All  were  farm  laborers,  although  the 
two  Loveless  brothers  and  the  senior  Stanfield  were 
also  local  preachers. 

The  price  of  food  was  high  and  the  wages  were  low 
— about  $1.75  a  week  for  seven  days  of  hard  work, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Part  of  this  miserable  wage 
was  paid  in  corn  of  the  worst  quality — hardly  fit  to 
feed  chickens,  but  priced  to  the  farm  laborers  at  the 
value  of  the  best  grain. 

For  these  laborers  the  principal  food  was  barley 
bread,  spread  with  boiled  turnip  butter.  Only  a  few 
of  them  could  afford  to  eat  wheat  bread  once  a  week 
— on  Sunday — and  meat  was  out  of  the  question. 


There  was  a  rumor  that  wages  were  to  be  still 
further  reduced.  Loveless  and  his  friends  held  a 
meeting  and  decided  to  form  a  society  of  farm  work- 
ers, and  make  an  effort  to  improve  conditions.  Land- 
lords were  thrown  into  a  panic.  They  did  what  many 
bosses  of  today  do  when  confronted  by  a  demand 
for  increased  wages.  The  police  and  the  courts  were 
called  on  for  aid. 

On  February  24th,  1834,  the  "Six  Men  of  Dorset" 
were  arrested  and  marched  to  Dorchester,  seven 
miles  away,  and  thrown  into  jail,  where  they  had 
their  heads  shaven  and  were  garbed  in  prison  cloth- 
ing.  All  this  before  even  the  formality  of  a  trial. 

After  a  long  wait  in  prison  the  men  were  "tried" 
before  a  Judge  Williams.  The  jury  consisted  of 
landlords  or  those  depending  upon  that  class  for 
their  living. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  common  jury.  Judge 
Williams  said:  "If  you  do  not  find  these  men  guilty, 
I  am  certain  you  will  all  forfeit  the  opinion  of  the 
grand  jury." 

The  charge  was  "mutiny  and  conspiracy"  under 
an  act  passed  years  before  for  the  suppression  of 
mutiny  among  the  mariners  and  sailors  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  None  of  the  six  men  were  mariners  or  sai- 
lors, but  that  made  no  difference. 

Seven  Years'  Sentence 

They  were  all  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  imprisonment. 

George  Loveless  addressed  the  Court: 

"We  have  injured  no  man's  reputation,  character, 
person  or  property,"  he  said.  "We  were  uniting  to- 
gether to  preserve  ourselves,  our  wives  and  our  chil- 
dren from  utter  degradation  and  starvation.  We 
challenge  any  man  or  any  number  of  men  to  prove 
that  we  acted,  or  intended  to  act,  different  from  the 
foregoing  statement." 

Poor  Loveless.  His  words  were  wasted  on  this 
1834  injunction  judge.  The  word  of  the  judge  was 
final  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  court  to 
prove  anything.  Official  records  show  that  the  judge 
said: 

"Not  for  anything  you  have  done,  or,  as  I  can 
prove  you  intend  to  do,  but  as  an  example  to  others, 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  pass  the  sentence  of  seven 
years  .  .  .  upon  each  and  every  one  of  you." 

"We  Wai  Be  Free" 

Loveless  was  something  of  a  poet.  As  he  was  leav- 
ing the  court  room,  condemned  to  seven  yeairs  of 
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living  hell,  he  tossed  some  verses  to  a  friend.  One 
stanza  read : 

"  From  field,  from  wave, 

From  plough,  from  anvil,  and  from  loom. 

We  come  our  country's  right  to  save 
And  speak  a  tyrant  factions'  doom; 
We  raise  the  watchword  Liberty, 
We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free!" 

There  were  240  "convicts"  on  the  "Success"  when 
it  sailed  with  Loveless  and  his  five  friends.  Some 
of  them  were  really  desperate  men,  but  others  were 
being  "transported"  for  trivial  offences,  such  as  kill- 
ing a  rabbit  on  a  rich  man's  estate,  steaUng  a  pie 
woi-th  two  cents,  etc. 

Elizabeth  Scott,  accompanied  by  her  small  child 
had  originally  been  sentenced  to  death  for  forgery 
of  three  notes  amounting  to  about  $15.00,  but  the 
judge  in  a  moment  of  "mercy"  had  commuted  her 
sentence  to  life  imprisonment.  She  was  one  of  the 
unfortunate  passengers  on  the  "Success."  Another 
was  Millicent  Riley,  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  who  had 
stolen  three  cotton  dresses  and  five  handkerchiefs. 
She  was  sentenced  for  seven  years. 

Suffering  Intense 

The  sufferings  of  the  "convicts"  on  this  voyage 
was  intense.  They  were  treated  with  much  less  con- 
sideration than  cattle  receive  aboard  our  modern 
day  animal  transports. 

Half  of  the  human  cargo  died  before  the  "Suc- 
cess" dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  at  Hobart  Town, 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  now  Tasmania. 

Countless  floggings  and  all  the  endless  brutalities 
that  human  fiends  could  devise  took  place  during 
that  a.\vfu\  journey.  The  guards  were  beasts.  All 
of  them  past  masters  in  the  art  of  cruelty. 

According  to  official  records  "it  was  considered  a 
treat  for  the  sailors  to  be  allowed  to  flog  the  male 
convicts,  but  flogging  women  and  girls  was  a  luxury 
for  which  the  men  contended." 

"The  captain  and  each  officer  shall  enjoy  the  right 
of  selection  among  the  women  and  girl  prisoners. 
After  they  had  made  their  choice  each  sailor  or  sol- 
dier is  permitted  to  attach  himself  to  one  of  the  fe- 
males." 

One  needs  to  draw  the  curtain  of  his  imagination 
across  this  revolting  picture. 

But  while  Loveless  and  his  companions  were  suf- 
fering in  far-away  Australia,  things  were  happen- 
ing in  England. 

People  Incensed 

The  people,  incensed  at  the  martyrdom  of  the  six 
"labor  agitators"  were  holding  night  meetings  and 
demanding  their  release.  Fifty  thousand  workers 
paraded  to  the  home  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  prime 


minister,  and  presented  a  petition  bearing  266,600 
signatures. 

The  British  government  was  finally  forced  to 
grant  the  men,  not  only  a  free  pardon,  but  also  free 
passage  from  Australia  to  England. 

Nearly  four  years  from  the  time  the  "Six  Men 
of  Dorset"  were  shipped  away  in  chains  they  were 
returned  to  be  greeted  as  heroes.  Only  one  of  them, 
however,  James  Mammett,  remained  in  England. 
The  others  migrated  to  Canada.  James  Brine,  the 
last  survivor,  died  in  1902,  when  he  was  ninety  years 
old.  All  five  of  them  are  buried  near  London,  On- 
tario. 

"The  Six  Men  of  Dorset"  were  only  a  few  of  the 
thousands  "transported"  on  the  prison  ship  "Suc- 
cess." 

The  ship  was  built  in  1790,  at  Moulmain,  India,  and 
previous  to  becoming  a  convict  transport  was  the 
pride  of  the  British  East  India  Company's  fleet.  ' 

In  1802  she  began  her  ignoble  career  as  a  '|float- 
ing  hell."  At  that  time  there  were  145  offences 
which  carried  the  death  penalty  in  England.  It  was 
to  relieve  the  overworked  hangmen  that  Britain 
adopted  the  practice  of  shipping  its  convicts. 

Many  of  them  were  sent  to  America,  but  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  closed  this  "dumping  ground"  to 
England.  From  then  until  1868,  when  outraged 
public  opinion  ended  the  prison-ship  horrors,  con- 
victs were  shipped  to  Australia. 

Sentences  ranged  from  seven  years  to  life.  The 
prisoners  were  engaged  in  government  construction 
work  or  were  leased  out  to  contractors. 

When  the  system  was  finally  abolished  all  the 
prison-ships  were  ordered  to  be  broken  up.  Through 
a  clerical  error  the  "Success"  was  not  destroyed,  but 
was  left  to  rock  at  anchor  in  Sydney  harbor  until 
1885,  an  eyesore  to  the  Australians.  One  night  she 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbor— stealthily  scut- 
tled. 

Now  on  Exhibit 

After  resting  beneath  the  water  for  five  years,  the 
"Success"  was  raised  by  the  Australian  government, 
and  since  then  has  been  exhibited  in  the  principal 
ports  of  the  world. 

As  this  is  being  written  the  old  ship  is  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  will  be  shown  at  other 
sea,  lake,  and  river  ports  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica. If  you  get  a  chance  to  visit  it,  don't  fail  to  go 
down  in  the  hold  and  see  where  those  six  early-day 
trade  unionists  were  confined,  and  try  to  visualize 
the  sufferings  they  underwent  for  their  principles. 
The  experience  will  provide  you  with  excellent  ma- 
terial for  conversation  with  the  fellow  who  says 
attending  a  union  meeting  once  or  twice  a  month  is 
too  much  a  sacrifice. 
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More  Than  Charity  Needed  Next  Winter 


Ugly  rumblincfs  are  heard  quite  frequently  thesea 
days  and  there  are  quite  a  few,  even  among  those! 
who  for  the  time  being  may  be  said  to  be  sitting! 
on  the  top  of  the  world,  who  realize  that  there  isj 
grave  danger  ahead  and  that  unless  something  isJ 
done  to  relieve  the  present  tense  unemployment  sit- 
uation before  next  winter  arrives  that  something! 
mighty  unpleasant  is  liable  to  happen  before  thej 
winter  is  over. 

At  such  a  time  and  in  the  face  of  such  a  seriousS 
sitiiation  there  seems  to  be  a  marked  tendency  on| 
the  part  of  a  lot  of  people  to  look  to  charity  to  tide! 
over  the  coming  winter.  People  ordinarily  appoaledS 
to  for  funds  to  finance  charitable  projects  are  being|| 
told  in  advance  to  get  ready  to  dig  down  deeperjj 
than  ever  for  more  funds  than  have  ever  been  ex- 
pended before  to  help  feed  the  armies  and  legionsj 
of  hungry  people,  who  are  expected  to  find  them-jl 
selves  workless,  homeless  and  shelterless  next 
winter. 

What  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  and  leader- 
ship of  the  richest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth! 
Could  there  be  a  philosophy  presented  more  hope- 
less and  less  satisfying  that  this?  In  the  name  of 
ordinary  horse  sense  what  are  those  in  power  and 
control  thinking  of  to  talk  like  this  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  world  is  seething  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est industrial  and  economic  upheaval  that  has  ever 
taken  place  on  this  little  earth  ? 

If  our  present  day  leaders  and  controllers  of  gov- 
ernment, finance  and  industry  don't  know  what  it 
is  all  about  it  is  about  time  that  they  started  to  read 


The  responsibility  for  things  being  as  they  are 
Ibelongs  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  in  control 
|and  if  they  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
Iment  and  that  with  reasonable  speed  then  something 
Seise  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  masses  of  the  people 
|of  this  country  to  save  themselves  from  want  and 
(privation  and  a  condition  of  helplessness  as  bad  or 
[worse  than  that  of  outright  chattel  slavery. 

There  is  no  scheme  or  device  of  charity  that  will 
Lill  the  bill  in  the  present  situation.  What  is  needed 
[and  must  be  provided  is  a  sensible  and  workable  so- 
:ution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Such  so- 
jiution  must  go  to  the  roots  of  things  as  they  are 
land  the  result  must  be  assurance  of  work  at  accept- 
lable  wages  to  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

Charity  may  be  tolerated  and  condoned  as  a  means 
i|of  temporary  relief  and  succor  for  those  in  dire  and 
junavoidable  need.  But  to  use  charity  to  prolong 
|and  deepen  an  already  serious  depression  simply  to 
'facilitate  wage  reductions  is  a  crime  and  an  impo- 
sition on  our  entire  population  and  if  this  sort  of 
thing  is  to  continue  we  had  better  start  roaring 
right  now  and  serve  notice  on  those  who  sit  in  high 
places  and  soft  chairs  that  we  common  people  simply 
won't  stand  for  it  much  longer. 

Last  winter  and  the  winter  before  that  were  bad 
enough  and  in  many  ways  this  present  summer  is 
even  worse  than  either  of  the  admittedly  bad  past 
two  winters.  Now  if  next  winter  is  to  be  still  worse 
than  anything  thus  far  experienced  the  sooner  we 
quit  talking  about  charity  to  cope  with  the  coming 
situation  and  start  talking  about  getting  down  to 


a  little  history  and  find  out  what  has  usually  hap-ilbrass  tacks  and  working  out  a  plan  for  providing 
pened  in  the  past  under  similar  circumstances.  To^i- 


offer  charity  as  a  substitute  for  employment  to  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  is  an  insult 
to  most  people  of  average  intelligence. 

Honest  and  thrifty  working  people  are  not  look- 
ing for  charity,  or  doles  or  handouts.  What  they 
are  looking  for  is  a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  live- 
lihood and  be  secure  in  continuing  to  earn  such  liv- 
ing during  their  natural  lives  and  so  long  as  they 
are  fit  and  able  to  work.  If  those  who  are  in  the 
saddle  today  cannot  devise  ways  and  means  to  sup- 
ply dependable  and  reliable  opportunities  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  to  get  jobs  paying  enough 
to  enable  them  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort  then 
it  is  high  time  that  these  millions  of  workers  who 
are  unemployed  or  threatened  with  being  forced 
into  the  unemployed  ranks  got  busy  doing  a  little 
thinking  for  themselves  instead  of  leaving  the  run- 
ning of  industry  and  the  control  of  the  means  of  life 
in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  demonstrating  their 
total  unfitness  for  the  task. 


honest-to-goodness  jobs  for  those  who  need  them 
and  want  them  and  are  fully  able  to  do  them  the 
sooner  we  will  get  somewhere. 

The  present  situation  is  already  way  beyond  char- 
ity. A  very  large  fraction  of  the  working  people 
who  have  been  giving  cheerfully  and  regularly  to 
community  chest  drives  and  other  charity  move- 
ments now  find  themselves  in  the  predicament  of 
needing  aid  themselves  but  realize  that  as  things 
are  they  stand  a  mighty  slim  chance  of  getting  any 
aid  from  the  gaunt  hand  of  charity. 

Anyway  charity  is  not  what  is  wanted  nor  needed 
most.  What  is  wanted  and  what  is  most  sorely  need- 
ed is  a  chance  for  all  to  earn  an  honest  and  decent 
living. 

Organized  labor  has  proposed  that  hours  of  labor 
be  shortened  to  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  to 
enable  those  out  of  work  to  go  to  work. 

Few  employers  are  in  any  position  to  estabhsh 
such  a  shorter  workday  unless  their  competitors 
are  also  compelled  to  do  so. 
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But  why  don't  those  in  power  and  control  take 
steps  to  co-operate  with  organized  labor  to  estab- 
lish a  shorter  workday? 

 o  

COMMUNISM  IN  SPAIN 

As  for  social  and  industrial  troubles  in  Spain,  one 
hears  less  about  communism  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Lenin  and  bolshevism  are  purely  Russian  phenom- 
ena, and  just  as  the  Russian  republic  refused  to  imi- 
tate the  French,  the  Spanish  republic  will  refuse  to 
imitate  the  Russian. 

There  is  no  communism  worth  speaking  of  in 
Spain,  and  there  cannot  be,  as  was  eloquently  shown 
by  the  failure  of  all  communistic  candidates  in  the 
general  election. 

Social  troubles,  such  as  the  present  campaign  of 
strikes,  are  due  to  syndicalists,  who  are  workers  en- 
tirely opposed  to  communism.  The  antidote  to  syn- 
dicalism is  socialism. 

The  Socialist  party  of  Spain  is  the  larger  and  the 
best  organized  in  the  country  and  with  influence  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  a  party  which  believes  in  the 
gradual  transformation  of  society  through  peaceful 
evolution  and  it  is  led  by  intelligent  and  statesman- 
like persons.  It  represents  a  guaranty  of  order  and 
stability  for  the  Spanish  republic. 

 o  ^  

BOULDER  DAM  CONTRACTORS   WOULD  BAR 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS  FROM  BOULDER  CITY 

Who  shall  exploit  the  thousands  of  Boulder  Dam 
workers  and  other  residents  of  Boulder  City  by 
selhng  them  their  food,  clothing,  and  all  the  other 
necessaries,  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  from 
picture  shows  to  automobile  repairs? 

Shall  these  privileges  be  exercised  by  business 
men  operating  under  government  permits  or  by  the 
officials  of  Six  Companies,  Incorporated,  the  cor- 
poration which  has  the  contract  to  build  the  dam? 

Duncan  Aikman,  in  charge  of  the  West  Coast 
Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  controversy  over  the  concession  priv- 
ileges. 

He  says  that  Louis  C.  Cramton,  former  Michigan 
Congressman,  in  charge  of  Boulder  City  business 
leases  as  special  attorney  to  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior Wilbur,  is  grappling  with  this  problem.  Cram- 
ton  has  over  200  applications  for  leases  to  conduct 
all  kinds  of  private  enterprise. 

But  the  officials  of  Six  Companies  declare  they 
have  the  right  and  the  intention  to  convei't  Boulder 
City  into  a  regular  "company  town"  and  operate 
practically  every  form  of  service  as  part  of  its  con- 
tract privilege  of  conducting  a  "commissary"  for 
their  employes. 

T'nder  the  commissary  concession  officials  of  Six 


Companies  claim  they  are  authorized  to  run  hotels, 
moving  picture  theaters,  meat  markets  and  drug 
stores,  specialty  shops,  automobile  agencies  and 
service  repair  stations  and  to  finance  car  purchases 
by  its  own  employes. 

Cramton  insists,  however,  that  under  the  com- 
missary clause  Six  Companies  is  entitled  to  operate 
merely  a  general  store  for  its  employes  and  leave 
to  private  business  men  the  right  to  sell  commodi- 
ties, services  and  recreation  facilities  to  tourists, 
government  employes  and  other  Boulder  City  resi- 
dents not  on  the  Six  Companies'  payroll. 

The  contest  has  been  hanging  fire  for  weeks. 
Now  it  is  understood  that  officials  of  Six  Companies 
have  issued  the  ultimatum  that  they  have  the  right 
to  monopolize  every  line  of  business  in  Boulder  City. 

 0  

LEST  WE  FORGET  HIM 
There  is  a  grave  near  the  White  House, 
Where  the  Unknown  Soldier  lies. 
And  the  flowers  there  are  sprinkled 
With  the  tears  of  mothers'  eyes. 
Not  long  ago  I  stood  there. 

With  roses  for  the  brave, 
And  suddenly  I  thought  I  heard 

A  voice  from  out  the  grave: 
"I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier," 

The  spirit  voice  began, 
"And  think  I've  got  the  right  to  ask 

Some  questions  man  to  man. 
Are  my  buddies  taken  care  of? 

Was  their  victory  so  sweet? 
Is  that  big  reward  you  promised, 
Selling  pencils  on  the  street? 
Did  they  really  win  the  freedom 

That  they  battled  to  achieve? 
Do  you  still  respect  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 

Above  the  empty  sleeve? 
Does  the  Gold  Star  in  the  window 

Now  mean  anything  at  all? 
I  wonder  how  my  old  gal  feels. 

When  she  hears  the  bugle  call. 
And  that  baby  who  sang,  'Hello  Central 

Give  me  No  Man's  Land.' 
Can  they  replace  her  daddy, 
With  a  military  band? 
I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
The  Hero  of  the  War, 
But  heaven  help  me  if  I  know 
What  I  was  fighting  for." 
The  voice  went  back  into  the  grave 

And  as  I  strolled  along, 
I  seemed  to  hear  a  million  Soldiers 
Singing  the  same  old  song. 

— Submitted  by  Sewell  Terry. 
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Has  Labor  A  New  Hope  ii 

Two  Famous  Cases  Oflft 
By  THE 

I^ANY  trade  union  executives  have  lost  all  heart  in 
their  experiences  with  American  courts,  in  any 
matters  affecting  the  rights  of  unions  and  their 
members — which  is  more  or  less  warranted  by  much 
of  the  ancient  history,  and  some  not  so  ancient,  of 
labor  causes  in  our  courts. 

However,  there  is  more  than  one  indication  point- 
ing to  the  coming  of  a  new  era,  and  trade  unions 
which  have  proceedings  under  way,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  their  reaching  at  last  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  are  being  cheered  by  the  recent  signs 
of  a  more  liberal  point  of  view  being  held  by  some 
of  the  members  of  that  court  whose  record  seemed 
to  indicate  the  classical  conservative  line  of  opin- 
ion. 

In  this  connection,  students  of  such  matters  will 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  two  cases  which  are  com- 
ing under  the  class  mentioned.  One  of  them  is  al- 
ready set  for  a  hearing  in  the  fall  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  the  other  case  a  petition  is 
filed  for  a  writ  of  certiorari — which  would  have 
the  effect,  if  granted,  of  bringing  the  record  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  determination  on  points 
of  law. 

Painters  Case  Next 

The  case  already  set  for  hearing  is  that  of  the 
Painters'  District  Council  No.  14  (of  Chicago)  vs. 
United  States.  In  this  case  the  union  painters  re- 
fused to  work  on  jobs  in  which  there  had  been  in- 
stalled kitchen  cabinets  on  which  there  had  been 
put  a  factory  finish  by  spray  machines,  claiming 
that  the  work  should  have  received  only  a  protec- 
tive coat  before  being  installed. 

In  granting  an  injunction  against  the  union  the 
court  said: 

"Without  reciting  the  evidence  in  detail  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  is  apparent  that  the  defend- 
ants were  engaged  in  a  plan  whereby  they  decided 
to  and  did  prevent  interstate  commerce  shipment 
into  Chicago  of  manufactured  products  in  anything 
other  than  an  unfinished  condition;  that  the  efl^ect 
of  this  was  to  materially  curtail  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  Chicago  and  to  impose  upon  the  manufactur- 
ers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  onerous  condi- 
tions. *  *  * 

"Defendants  insist  that  the  evidence  shows  at  the 
most  merely  a  position  on  their  part  opposed  only 
to  the  installation  of  finished  cabinets  by  the  local 
contractors;  that  interstate  commerce  terminated 
with  delivery  by  the  manufacturers  upon  the  job; 
that  such  delivery  was  completed  by  placing  the 
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cabinets  upon  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  build- 
ings; and  that  therefore  any  interference  by  de- 
fendants was  wholly  local  in  character  and  did  not 
directly  affect  interstate  commerce." 

Courts  Not  United 

The  issue  is  clearly  drawn,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  refusal  of  the  painters,  to  do  certain  work  in 
Chicago,  some  kind  of  an  attack  upon  a  process  of 
interstate  commerce  originating  outside  of  Chica- 
go. The  courts  have  not  been  unanimous  in  their 
findings  upon  this  kind  of  an  issue,  and  the  union  is 
able  to  cite  some  cases  upon  its  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

Here,  again,  is  one  of  those  controversies  where 
the  previous  bent  of  the  judges'  minds,  their  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of 
the  workers — or  lack  of  any  such  rights — must 
enter  in  to  act  as  mid-wife  at  the  birth  of  the  judge- 
made  law. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers'  Local  No.  134  (of  Chi- 
cago) vs.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

The  Western  Union  employs  its  own  (non-union) 
men  in  the  installation  of  its  call-boxes.  The  union 
men  refused  to  make  connections  with  the  wiring 
system  of  the  building,  or  to  work  on  the  job  where 
these  non-union  installations  were  made.  Because 
of  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany secured  an  injunction.  On  an  appeal  the  tem- 
porary injunction  was  affirmed,  and  the  case  sent 
back  for  trial.  The  temporary  injunction  was  then 
made  permanent;  and  the  case  again  appealed.  The 
result  was  a  decree  affirming  the  injunction;  and 
now  a  petition  has  been  filed  for  a  writ  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  calling  the  matter  up  there  on  the 
record. 

In  this  case  the  Telegraph  Company  is  claiming 
also  that  the  action  of  the  union  has  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  its  business  as  an  interstate  carrier 
of  messages. 

Hazy  Line  of  Opinions 

The  Electrical  Workers  say  that  they  knew  noth- 
ing about  any  interstate  commerce  being  connected 
with  their  jobs,  which  was  solely  the  installation  of 
wires  in  certain  particular  places  in  Chicago.  What 
the  Telegraph  Company  might  be  doing  was  beyond 
their  jurisdiction,  excepting  that  in  the  handling  of 
such  installation  the  Telegraph  Company  fought  the 
organizations  of  labor. 

Here,  again,  is  the  hazy  line  of  difference  of  opin- 
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ion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  definitions  brought  in 
by  the  capitalist  mind  shall  be  allowed  to  control  the 
thinking  of  the  court,  and  the  installation  of  wires 
and  conduits  for  wires  become  a  part  of  interstate 
commerce,  by  some  legal  definition. 

A  similar  case  of  the  Aeolian  Organ  Company  vs. 
Fischer  is  based  upon  a  similar  set  of  facts  arising 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  union  organ! 
workers  refused  to  install  the  organs  manufactured 
by  a  Connecticut  firm  unfair  to  union  labor.  By 
the  simple  hocus-pocus  of  having  the  contract  for 
the  organ  include  its  installation  in  another  state, 
the  court  finds  that  the  refusal  of  the  union  organ 
workers  to  install  this  organ  now  becomes  an  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce.  But  this  case 
has  been  allowed  to  rest,  with  the  affirming  of  the 
injunction  on  first  appeal.  And  this  case  is  one  of 
those  which  illustrate  the  tendency  of  trade  union- 
ists to  lose  heart  and  give  up  the  battle. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  two  cases  will  come 
to  a  favorable  termination  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  give  labor  another  heart  of  hope. 

 0  

BIG  MONEY  IN  IDEAS 

Because  his  cattle  would  not  stay  in  a  pasture  in- 
closed with  a  smooth  wire  fence,  Joseph  Glidden 
twisted  some  sharp  barbs  of  wire  at  intervals  on  the 
strands.  That  is  how  the  barbarous  barbed  wire 
fence  was  born.  Glidden  sold  the  patent  for 
$150,000. 

An  idea  that  men  would  prefer  to  have  a  razor  of 
replaceable  blades,  assuring  greater  safety,  made 
a  man  named  Gillette  a  multi-millionaire. 

A  man  named  Sturtevant  worked  out  an  idea  to 
use  wooden  pegs  in  shoe  soles  and  made  $6,000,000. 

Putting  a  rubber  tip  on  a  pencil  was  good  for 
$100,000  for  its  inventor,  Hyman  Lipman. 

A  father  built  a  little  three-wheeled,  self-propel- 
ling cart  for  his  boy  and  called  it  a  "Kiddie  Kar." 
It  made  the  father  a  millionaire. 

There  are  plenty  of  million-dollar  inventions  yet 
to  be  made.  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  American 
scientist,  lists  these  as  some  of  them: 

Converting  hydrogen  into  helium  to  produce  heat 
and  power. 

Combining  known  ordinary  atoms  into  synthetic 
foods. 

Producing  power  from  ocean  tides. 
Converting  materials  like  mercury  into  gold. 
^Making  use  of  the  heat  under  the  earth's  crust 
that  now  demonstrates  its  power  in  volcano  and 
geyser  eruptions. 

Takino-  the  static  out  of  radio. 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling 
a  moral  obligation. 


HOW'S  BUSINESS? 

Said  the  little  red  rooster,  "Gosh  all  hemlock,  things 
are  tough, 

Seems  that  worms  are  getting  scarcer,  and  I  can- 
not get  enough, 

What's  become  of  all  those  fat  ones  is  a  mystery  to 
me; 

There  were  thousands  through  that  rainy  spell — 
but  now — where  can  they  be?" 

The  old  black  hen  who  heard  him  didn't  grumble  or 
complain. 

She  had  gone  through  lots  of  dry  spells,  she  had 
lived  through  floods  of  rain; 

So  she  flew  upon  the  grindstone,  and  she  gave  her 
claws  a  whet. 
As  she  said,  "I've  never  seen  the  time  there  wasn't 
worms  to  get." 

So  she  picked  a  new  and  undug  spot;  the  earth  was 
hard  and  firm, 
The  little  red  rooster  jeered,  "New  ground — that's 
no  place  for  a  worm." 

The  old  black  hen  just  spread  her  feet,  she  dug  both 
fast  and  free, 
"I  must  go  to  the  worms,"  she  said,  "the  wonns 
won't  come  to  me." 

The  rooster  vainly  spent  the  day,  through  habit  by 
the  ways. 

Where  fat  round  worms  had  passed  in  squads  back 
in  the  rainy  days. 

When  nightfall  found  him  supperless,  he  growled, 
in  accents  rough, 
"I'm  hungry  as  a  fowl  can  be.    Conditions  sure 
are  tough." 

He  turned  to  the  old  black  hen  and  said,  "It's  worse 
with  you." 

For  you're  not  only  hungry,  but  you  must  be  tired 
too. 

1  rested  while  you  watched  for  worms,  so  I  feel  fair- 
ly perk ; 

But  how  are  you?    Without  worms,  too?  And 
after  all  that  work  ?" 

The  old  black  hen  hopped  to  her  perch  and  dropped 
her  eyes  to  sleep. 
And  murmured  in  a  drowsy  tone,  "Young  man, 
hear  this  and  weep. 

I'm  full  of  worms  and  happy,  for  I've  dined  both 
long  and  well. 
The  worms  are  there  as  always — but  I  had  to  dig 
like  H  L!" 
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Labor's  BiU  of  Rights 


fpHE  Wisconsin  La  Follettes  always  appear  to  be 
marching  a  bit  in  front  of  the  parade. 

The  latest  piece  of  their  statescraft  is  a  complete 
labor  code,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
and  a  veritable  labor  bill  of  rights.  The  code,  sup- 
ported by  young  Governor  Phil  La  Follette  passed 
by  the  Legislature  recently  with  only  a  scattering 
opposition  and  just  signed  has  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

Rights  of  labor  to  collective  bargaining; 

Outlawry  of  the  yellow  dog  contract; 

Right  of  workers  to  strike,  join  unions,  assemble, 
picket  or  peacefully  persuade  others  to  their  point 
of  view,  without  interference  from  the  courts; 


Immunity  of  union  officials  and  members  from 
responsibility  and  liability  for  the  acts  of  indi- 
duals ; 

Limitation  on  injunctions,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  issued  without  notice  and  open  court  hearings, 
may  last  only  five  days,  may  apply  only  to  specific 
acts; 

Right  of  way  for  appeals  from  injunctions  so  that 
these  appeals  have  precedence  over  other  court 
matters ; 

Right  of  bail  and  jury  trial  for  persons  cited  for 
criminal  contempt;  permission  to  file  affidavits 
charging  prejudice  against  judges;  limit  of  punish- 
ment set  at  $25  fine  or  ten  days  in  jail  for  such 
persons  if  guilty. 


Only  Live  Unions  Can  Function 


^RE  you  a  useless  and  inactive  member  of  your 
local  union,  who  never  attends  a  meeting  and 
seldom  takes  enough  interest  to  even  inquire  into 
what  is  taking  place  or  what  the  members  who  are 
active  are  trying  to  accomplish  through  your  organ- 
ization ? 

If  you  are  one  of  these  dead  ones  let  us  talk  turkey 
to  you  for  about  one  minute. 

The  failure  of  yourself  and  fellow-members,  just 
like  you  to  do  your  bit  is  the  chief  weakness  of 
your  union. 

You  are  the  cause  of  nearly  every  failure  that  has 
contributed  to  retard  the  growth  of  your  union. 

The  failure  of  yourself  and  others  like  you  to  be 
at  your  post  of  duty  when  a  storm  was  brewing 
has  led  to  many  a  shipwreck  that  could  have  been 
averted  had  you  been  on  deck  when  presence  was 
sorely  needed. 

Can't  you  get  it  into  your  head  that  a  union  is 
like  an  army.  It  cannot  hope  to  win  victories  with 
most  of  the  members  sleeping  or  loafing  in  the 
background  at  the  very  time  the  tide  of  battle  is 
being  determined? 

Don't  you  realize  that  the  main  reason  your 
union  goes  ahead  so  slowly  and  the  members  who 
constitute  the  live  part  of  it  hesitate  about  trying  to 
make  a  forward  move  is  that  there  are  so  many 
slackers  just  like  you  who  will  not  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  achieve  success. 

Paying  your  dues  regularly  may  help  supply  the 
life-blood  to  your  local  union  but  don't  you  under- 
stand that  blood  cannot  circulate  in  a  dead  body 
and  that  a  union  without  any  members  present  at 
the  meeting  is  just  the  same  as  dead? 


The  only  thing  under  the  sun  that  can  possibly 
put  life  and  vigor  into  your  local  union  is  the  actual 
presence  of  a  large  enough  percentage  of  the  mem- 
bership to  speak  the  will  and  best  judgment  of  the 
entire  group  that  makes  up  your  local  union.  In 
other  words  the  percentage  of  active  members  you 
have  in  the  union  determines  how  much  vitality  and 
strength  it  will  have. 

Do  you  get  it,  brother? 

 0  

TREASURY  SELLS  BONDS  TO  MEET  HUGE 
DEFICIT 

A  billion  dollar  deficit  in  the  national  treasury  will 
be  partly  met  by  the  issuance  of  $800,000,000  bonds 
bearing  SVa  per  cent.  The  bonds  will  mature  in 
1949,  but  can  be  called  three  years  earlier.  These 
bonds  will  be  taken  over  by  large  banks,  whose 
strong  boxes  are  filled  with  idle  money. 

The  tax  question  will  probably  be  a  major  issue 
in  the  next  Congress,  when  higher  income  taxes  and 
inheritance  taxes  will  be  urged.  Sectetary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  favors  "widening  the  base"  of  tax 
assessments.  This  means  that  people  now  exempt 
will  be  included  in  income  tax  payments. 

Real  estate  owners  object  to  present  high  levies 
on  land,  while  their  holdings  are  decreasing  in  value. 
Mark  Graves,  New  York  tax  commissioner,  made 
this  significant  statement  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
real  estate  boards  in  Baltimore: 

"If  it  is  desired  to  relieve  real  estate  from  some 
of  the  tax  load  it  now  carries,  the  inheritance  tax 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  This  is  the  one  tax  which 
cannot  be  passed  on.  Of  all  our  taxes  it  imposes  the 
least  hardship  upon  society  and  business." 
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Let  Us  Do  Our  Own  Politics 


'pOO  many  of  us  have  been  letting  the  other  fellow 
do  our  politics  for  us  and  now  we  are  paying  the 
penalty.  Fully  six  million  unemployed  and  those 
dependent  on  them  are  paying  a  frightful  penalty 
for  the  stolid  indifference  of  most  of  them  towards 
the  running  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  and 
probably  an  even  larger  number  of  farmers  and 
agricultural  workers  are  wondering  where  and  how 
hard  they  are  going  to  get  hit  next. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  we  elected  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

What  kind  of  a  bunch  did  we  put  in  there  ? 

At  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  history, 
at  a  time  when  the  need  for  real  statesmen  of 
breadth  and  depth,  as  well  as  humanity  and  broad- 
minded  intelligence,  is  so  intensely  great  that  the 
entire  future  of  our  country  is  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance, what  did  we,  the  people  of  this  "grand  and 
glorious"  country  do? 

We  elected  about  as  incompetent  a  bunch  of  law- 
makers as  ever  disgraced  the  halls  of  Congress.  No, 
not  all  of  them  for  there  are  some  real  men  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
about  as  poor  excuses  for  representatives  in  a  de- 
mocracy as  could  have  been  selected. 

It  was  not  a  case  of  one  political  party  being  any 
worse  than  the  other  for  they  were  so  evenly  divided 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  choose  between 
nor  to  blame  one  any  more  than  the  other  for  the 
miserable  failure  they  both  made  of  rising  to  the 
occasion  and  doing  something  worth  while  for  the 
hard  pressed  masses  of  the  people. 

They  talked  plenty  but  when  it  came  to  perform- 
ance it  was  like  with  the  "Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
very  few  around  who  really  wanted  to  do  anything. 
There  were  a  few  who  were  willing  and  ready  to  go, 
but  the  majority  sat  on  the  lid  and  prevented  every- 
thing which  amounted  to  much  of  anything  being 
done  for  those  simple-minded  masses  of  the  people 
who  had  shown  such  rare  lack  of  judgment  as  to 
elect  representatives  who  proved  by  their  conduct  in 
Congress  that  they  are  very  little  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  They  wanted 
their  votes,  of  course,  to  get  in  the  seats  of  power, 
but  once  in  there,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  these 
representatives  are  concerned,  the  masses  of  the 
people,  including  a  lot  of  wage  earners  and  farmers, 
can  just  chase  themselves  all  over  the  plains  and 
the  prairies  and  find  a  job,  if  they  can,  and  if  they 
can't,  well,  it's  just  too  bad. 


What  is  six  million  unemployed  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  at  present  occupy  seats  in  Congress? 
Why  are  more  millions  of  farmers  being  dispossessed 
of  their  farms  in  such  large  numbers  that  they  are 
little  better  off  than  serfs  right  now? 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  majority  of  these  national 
lawmakers  are  not  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  millions  who,  during  the  depression,  are  being 
dispossessed  of  everything  they  have  at  such  an 
unprecedented  rate.  These  lawmakers  had  a  chance 
to  do  something  and  all  they  did  was  the  old  stale 
kind  of  politics,  that  in  all  probability,  when  the 
next  election  rolls  around,  will  send  a  lot  of  them 
back  into  oblivion,  where  they  belonged  in  the  first 
place. 

We  have  made  the  grave  mistake  of  letting  others 
run  our  politics  for  us  and  the  aggregation  of  spe- 
cial-interest-serving representatives  who  manifestly 
constitute  the  majority  of  both  houses  and  both 
parties,  as  they  are  now  operating  in  our  national 
capital,  is  the  result  of  our  indifference  and  negli- 
gence. 

Now  that  we  are  beginning  to  reap  such  bitter 
fruit  for  our  folly  we  better  give  a  little  more 
thought  and  study  to  the  days  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 
In  other  words  we  better  do  a  little  thinking  for  our- 
selves both  politically  and  otherwise  and  take  an  in- 
telligent part  in  helping  to  solve  those  problems  that 
confront  us  during  our  waking  moments  and  haunt 
us  in  our  dreams. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  misfits  who  occupy  the 
majority  of  the  seats  in  Congress  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  help  us  out  of  our  predicament.  They 
are  not  enough  interested  nor  enough  affected  by 
unemployment  at  the  present  time  to  take  that  mat- 
ter very  seriously  and  it  is  a  dead  mortal  cinch  that 
they  are  not  going  to  let  the  minority  get  much  of 
anything  done  in  that  direction,  so  long  as  they  hold 
the  whip  hand  of  power. 

If  the  present  do-nothing  complexion  of  Congress 
is  to  be  changed  it  is  up  to  us  ordinary  folks  to 
change  it.  We  have  plenty  of  votes  to  do  it  provided 
we  can  develop  enough  sense  and  interest  in  having 
the  biggest  national  house-cleaning  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  next  year  that  we  have  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  Lincoln. 

We  have  let  others  do  our  politics  and  pick  the 
representatives  for  us  long  enough.  Let  us  do  a  lit- 
tle selecting  ourselves. 

 o  

By  ptaronising  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 
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Don't  Be  That  Way 

By  LOREN  P.  YOUNG 


piRST  of  all  you  must  disagree  with  the  chairman 
on  all  questions.  It  don't  make  any  difference 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  cause  all  the  embarrassment  you  can. 

Another  good  way  is  to  stay  away  from  the  meet- 
ings and  then  raise  the  devil  with  the  ones  who  do 
attend.  Of  course  you  know  more  about  what  is 
going  on  than  the  ones  who  attend  regularly. 

Then  there  is  the  business  agent,  always  in  season, 
like  a  rabbit.  Don't  ever  tell  him  a  thing.  Make 
him  guess.  Another  thing,  go  on  the  job,  look 
around,  talk  to  the  men  working  there,  then  come 
back  to  the  hall  and  ask  the  B.  A.  who  is  doing  the 
job.  If  he  don't  know,  "bawl  him  out."  Of  course 
you  are  not  supposed  to  ask  who  is  doing  the  job.  By 
all  means  keep  everything  from  him;  don't  tell  him 
a  thing,  as  that  will  give  you  a  chance  to  romp  on 
him  and  if  you  are  running  for  business  agent  it  will 
make  the  dear  brothers  think  the  present  incumbent 
is  not  on  the  job. 

Then,  if  you  throw  a  few  drunks,  spend  all  your 
money  and  go  suspended,  blame  it  on  the  secre- 
tary. He  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  you  and  let 
you  know  when  you  are  in  bad  or  about  to  be  sus- 
pended. He  will  naturally  know  more  about  your 
book  than  you  do,  especially  when  you  have  lost  it. 

Another  thing  that  will  jim  things  up  is  to  never 
give  the  secretary  or  business  agent  your  correct 
address.  Then  when  you  get  a  call  for  work  and 
neither  one  calls  you  that  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
raise  the  roof,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  mind 
readers. 

Another  fine  way  to  get  things  all  balled  up  is, 
when  the  business  agent  makes  a  report,  to  go  out 
on  the  street  corners  or  the  stores  and  when  there 
is  a  fairly  good  crowd  of  non-union  men  gathered 
round,  discuss  this  report  and  get  the  open  shop 
view  on  the  matter.  And  by  all  means  call  up  the 
boss  and  tell  him  everything  that  went  on  in  the 
meeting.  That  will  put  you  in  good  with  the  boss 
and  perhaps  he  will  make  you  a  straw  boss  or  put 
you  in  charge  of  some  of  the  boys,  where  you  can 
show  them  how  smart  you  really  are. 

Be  sure  to  knock  and  make  wiscracks  about  any 
brother  who  is  working  and  don't  fail  to  tell  his  boss 
what  a  sorry  guy  he  is  and  that  you  are  a  whole 
lot  better. 

Then  there  is  committee  work  to  be  done.  By  all 
means  decline  all  such  committees  and  when  the 
other  fellow  makes  his  report,  don't  let  him  get 
away  with  it,  but  ridicule  the  report  from  start  to 
finish;  that  will  make  him  feel  like  a  whipped  dog 


and  that  is  the  way  to  make  everybody  feel  that  is 
trying  to  help  build  up  the  organization.  In  other 
words,  throw  rocks  in  the  way  of  everybody  who 
dares  to  even  try  to  help  the  union.  By  doing  that 
you  will  show  how  smart  you  are. — The  Painter  and 
Decorator. 

 0  

MODERN  SCIENCE 

Why  it  is  easier  to  bend  an  iron  rod  when  it  is  hot 
than  when  it  is  cold:  Remember  that  iron  is  solid 
because  the  atoms  inside  it  are  arranged  in  fixed 
positions,  each  one  attached  rather  firmly  to  its 
neighbors.  When  you  heat  the  iron  the  atoms  vi- 
brate faster ;  this  makes  them  a  little  less  firmly  at- 
tached to  each  other;  therefore,  it  is  easier  to  make 
them  move  enough  to  bend  the  rod. 

Why  asbestos  does  not  burn :  Because  it  is  a  min- 
eral and  incombustible,  as  nearly  all  minerals  are. 
The  really  valuable  and  unusual  thing  about  asbestos 
is  that  it  occurs  in  fibres,  so  that  it  can  be  spun  and 
woven  and  made  into  cloth  or  paper  or  felt-like 
sheets. 

Why  stars  appear  pointed  when  they  are  really 
round:  This  is  an  optical  illusion.  The  stars  are 
so  far  away  that  we  can  see  them  only  as  points  of 
light;  not  as  round  or  as  any  other  definite  shape. 
The  pointed  appearance  is  a  mistake  of  our  eye.  You 
will  notice  an  appearance  somewhat  like  it  if  you 
look  at  a  street  lamp  through  a  wire  screen.  The 
lamp  seems  to  have  long  points  of  light  runninji  out 
from  it. 

Why  the  earth  is  round  instead  of  some  other 
shape :  Because  any  mass  of  matter  takes  this  shape 
from  its  own  attraction  of  gravity.  If  the  earth 
were  square  and  had  corners  which  stuck  out,  the  at- 
traction of  gravity  of  the  rest  of  the  earth  would 
pull  these  corners  down  to  the  general  level  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  or  close  to  it. 

Gas  that  was  discovered  in  the  sun  before  it  was 
known  on  earth:  Helium,  the  non-inflammable  gas 
now  used  for  filling  airships.  This  was  discovered  in 
the  sun  in  1868  by  the  spectroscope  but  was  not 
found  anywhere  on  earth  until  1895. 

Why  the  moon  seems  to  change  shape  from  time 
to  time:  Since  it  shines  by  reflected  sunlight,  only 
that  half  of  it  which  is  toward  the  sun  is  bHght. 
The  moon  revolves  just  as  the  earth  does.  The  side 
which  we  see  is  sometimes  lit  by  the  sun  and  Some- 
times dark.  As  the  moon  turns  the  bright  part  of 
it  seems  to  change  its  shape.  But  if  you  look  closely 
you  can  often  see  the  dark  part  also,  though  more 
faintly. — American  Flint. 
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JOB  INSECURITY  THE  WORKER'S  MENACE 

The  job  insecurity  which  employers  impose  on 
workers  is  well  illustrated  by  a  statement  by  Ethel- 
bert  Stewart,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  re- 
garding labor  turnover,  an  economist's  term  to  in- 
dicate workers  who  quit  or  are  laid  off  or  discharged. 

In  the  motor  vehicle  industry  in  1930,  the  labor 
turnover  was  greater  than  in  the  combined  75  in- 
dustries for  which  labor  turnover  figures  are  com- 
piled by  the  bureau.  The  annual  layoff  rate  was 
60.8  as  compared  with  35.9  in  the  combined  indus- 
tries. 

These  figures  mean  that  for  every  100  workers 
employed  by  the  owners  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try, 60.8  persons  were  laid  off,  and  35.9  persons  in 
the  combined  industries. 

That  is  not  all  the  story.    A  worker  who  is  laid 


off  is  kept  on  the  company's  list  to  be  called  back 
to  work  when  the  officials  believe  they  can  make  a 
profit  out  of  his  labor.  Other  workers  are  fired. 
Still  others  get  disgusted  with  working  conditions 
and  quit. 

In  the  motor  industry  during  1930,  for  every  100 
persons  employed  83.8  persons  either  quit,  or  were 
discharged,  or  laid  off,  as  against  59.7  out  of  every 
100  for  the  combined  industries. 

Job  insecurity  is  one  of  the  gi'eatest  injustices  of  | 
the  present  economic  order.  It  is  an  injustice  to  I 
which  the  stockholders  who  own  and  operate  indus-  I 
try  give  but  little  attention. 

 o  

ORGANIZATION  IS  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY  \ 

Every  man  who  works  for  a  living  must  under- 
stand by  this  time,  whether  he  wants  to  admit  it  or 
not,  that  as  an  individual — isolated  and  alone — he  * 
is  but  a  small  factor,  and  a  very  small  one  at  that  in    ■  i 
any  dispute  that  may  arise  between  his  employer 
and  himself.    If  he  attempts  to  open  his  mouth  in    1 1 
self-defense  he  is  immediately  discharged  and  left    i  '> 
to  hunt  for  work  elsewhere.    His  only  alternative  r 
is  to  accept  the  tei-ms  offered  him  to  starve ;  bub    '  < 
when  such  a  man  is  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-workmen  ready  and  willing  to  help  him  gain  t 
better  conditions,  he  feels  that  he  is  somebody,  that    ,  V 
he  is  prepared  for  any  conflict  or  contest  that  may  i 
come  and  that  victory  will  be  his.  "Organization" 
gives  a  man  spirit,  grit,  backbone,  manliness  and  in-  \ 
dependence.  It  rubs  off  the  coarse  edges,  develops  i 
and  broadens  his  judgment,  dispels  his  prejudice,  ; 
banishes  his  selfishness,  and  makes  him  a  better 
man  and  better  citizen.  Besides  all  this,  it  gives  him  : 
a  sense  of  security  and  manhood  in  the  presence  of 
his  boss  that  would  otherwise  be  lacking.    There  is 
no  "organization"  that  pays  as  good  "dividends"  on 
money  invested  as  labor  organizations.    It  cannot 
be  said  that  they  are  high-priced.   As  a  rule,  they 
cost  but  little,  and  in  return  give  innumerable  bene-  , 
fits.   They  increase  wages,  shorten  the  hours  of  toil,  mL 
enter  in  agreements  for  the  protection  of  their  mem-  ■ 
bers,  fight  against  iniquitous  and  unjust  laws,  de-  fl 
fend  the  woman  wage-worker  and  the  child  slave,  fl 
nurse  their  sick,  bury  their  dead  and  take  care  of  ifl 
the  widows  and  orphans  left  behind.    With  thesejjH 
"advantages"  and  inducements  before  them  we  can- 'IB 
not  understand  why  men  "hesitate"  to  belong  to  the  ■ 
organization  of  their  craft.  You  who  are  outside  the  ■ 
pale  of  organized  labor,  take  heed.    You  can  come  I 
in  now,  if  you  will,  but  the  day  is  drawing  near  when  ■ 
you  cannot  get  in  under  any  condition.    You  will  a 
then  be  too  late.   You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  I 
organized  labor  is  ever  moving  onward.    Its  ranks  I 
are  combining,  consolidating  and  solidifying  every  ^  ■ 
day;  and  as  they  draw  closer  and  closer  together^  H 
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and  become  more  united,  they  may  shut  you  out  al- 
together. It  may  be  too  late  when  victory  is  won  to 
ask  the  unions  to  open  their  doors  to  "lagg-ards," 
"go-easys,"  "stay-aways"  and  "don't  cares."  Come 
now  and  join  with  us  while  you  yet  have  the  chance. 
Look  around  you  and  you  will  find  that  "organiza- 
tion is  the  order  of  the  day."  Then  why  should  not 
the  wage-worker  be  wide  awake  to  his  own  inter- 
ests? If  it  is  good  for  the  employers  to  organize, 
it  must  be  equally  good  for  the  employes  to  organize. 
Look  at  things  calmly  and  without  prejudice  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  you  will  openly  admit  that  you  have 
been  blind  to  your  better  interests  long  enough.  Be 
honest  with  yourselves  and  you  will  be  honest  with 
others.  Join  the  union  of  your  craft  or  calling  now 
while  yet  you  have  time,  and  you  will  have  taken 
your  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  which  you 
will  never  be  sorry. 

 o  

MERCHANTS  AND  LABOR  UNIONS 

Fifty  or  more  years  ago  the  merchant  was  a  hard- 
working, plain-living  individual,  his  necessities  gov- 
erned by  his  business,  his  stock  of  goods  by  the  de- 
mand of  his  trade. 

In  those  days  wage  workers  were  earning  small 
wages  for  an  extremely  long  workday;  their  de- 
mands were  limited  by  a  small  pay  envelope;  their 
amusement  practically  limited  to  conversation;  sel- 
dom discarding  their  overalls,  except  to  attend  a  fu- 
neral, marriage  or  church,  when  they  wore  their  tri- 
yearly  Sunday  best. 

The  demands  of  the  wage  workers,  who  consti- 
tuted the  great  majority  of  consumers,  limited  the 
turnover  and  profits  to  the  merchant,  hence  the  sta- 
tus of  the  merchant  was  little  if  any  better  than  the 
wage  worker.  Long  hours  and  small  income  was  the 
rule. 

With  the  rise  of  the  labor  unions  came  better 
wages  and  a  shorter  work  day.  This  was  followed 
by  an  early  closing  movement  of  the  merchants. 
Higher  wages  created  a  bigger  demand  for  necessi- 
ties and  so-called  luxuries.  The  profits  were  greater 
and  his  variety  of  stock  greatly  extended.  By  rapid 
disposal  of  his  own  stock  he  now  has  quantity,  qual- 
ity and  variety ;  and,  above  all,  some  leisure  to  enjoy 
life.  The  labor  unions  have  raised  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  layers  of  society,  the  merchant  being 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

What,  then,  does  a  strong  labor  movement  mean  to 
the  merchant  ?  Just  this :  It  means  that  the  wage 
worker  has  enough  to  spend  for  the  necessaries  and 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life;  a  $35  suit  instead  of  a 
$10  one;  a  $5  hat  instead  of  a  50-cent  one;  better 
I'urniture  at  home  with  other  comforts;  good  seats 


at  theaters,  with  a  little  saved  against  future  debt 
accumulation. 

A  poorly-paid  non-union  worker  is  brother  to  a 
pauper,  that  is,  he  is  a  poor  customer  at  best — even 
if  he  can  remain  honest  and  pay  his  debts.  The  non- 
union worker  would  be  still  worse  off  if  it  were  not 
that  the  labor  unions  were  the  means  of  his  getting 
more  money — when  union  scales  increase — the  non- 
union worker  can  get  a  little  more  money,  can  creep 
a  little  closer  to  the  union  scale — getting  something 
which  he  did  not  help  to  acquire. 

It  is  seldom  you  see  a  union  worker  begging;  he 
is  too  proud,  too  self-respecting  to  do  so.  The  union 
worker  lives  from  10  to  50  per  cent  better  than  the 
non-union  worker.  The  union  worker  is  the  mer- 
chant's one  best  friend. 

 0  

MOTHER  SHIPTON'S  PROPHECIES 

Many  times  in  our  boyhood  days,  in  the  early 
seventies,  we  listened  in  awe  to  the  governess  who 
taught  us  children  of  the  dire  calamities  which  were 
to  befall  the  world  in  the  future.  Particularly  she 
instilled  into  our  minds  the  coming  of  the  end  of 
the  world,  which  Mother  Shipton,  an  English  pro- 
phetess, was  authority  for  the  prediction  that  "This 
world  to  an  end  shall  come  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty  one." 

As  children  we  counted  the  passing  years;  then 
the  fateful  year  1881  arrived;  we  were  not  to  know 
what  day  of  that  year  was  to  be  the  end,  but  rehg- 
ously,  or  rather  seriously,  waited  for  the  signal  to 
be  given  us  that  the  end  was  approaching. 

The  governess  had  fulfilled  her  earthly  duties  and 
joined  the  angels  in  1879,  so  we  children  communed 
with  one  another,  waiting,  waiting. 

Then  one  day  near  the  end  of  the  year  darkness 
suddenly  came  upon  us,  the  chickens  ceased  their 
clucking  and  sought  their  roosts,  the  daylight  was 
no  more,  it  was  dark  as  night,  so  we  children  knelt 
in  prayer,  and  wondered  if  we  would  be  together  in 
the  next  world  after  the  ending  of  this  one. 

Then  gradually  the  darkness  passed  and  daylight 
again  was  with  us.  The  chickens,  or  as  we  called 
them,  fowls,  crowed,  and  all  was  bright  as  before. 

That  day  was  our  first  eclipse  of  the  sun,  but  we 
did  not  know  that  that  was  it. 

We  watched  the  daily  calendar  for  the  month  of 
December,  the  31st  day  passed,  and  then  we  greeted 
the  year  1882. 

Mother  Shipton's  prophecy  had  failed. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  and  now  another  prophet 
has  spoken.  Read  the  following  which  was  pub- 
lished today: 

CHICAGO,  July  20  (Special  to  the  Chronicle)— A 
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few  more  puffs  and  all  the  man-made  governments  of 
the  world  soon  will  go  up  in  smoke  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  world  government  over  which  the  Messiah 
will  rule  in  person. 

At  least,  that's  what  Overseer  Voliva  told  4,000 
disciples  of  Zion's  Feast  of  Tabernacles  yesterday. 
He  said  the  general  chaotic  condition  thioughout  the 
world  at  present  is  a  certain  sign  that  all  the  earthly 
governments  are  riding  toward  the  scrap  heap  to 
make  ready  for  the  millennium. 

Heading  for  Sniashup 

"Before  the  new  order  comes,"  he  asserted,  "there 
must  be  a  smashing  up  of  the  old.  That's  what's 
taking  place  now.  Unemployment,  hard  times,  and 
financial  stress  throughout  the  world  are  the  fore- 
runners of  the  smashup." 

Among  other  things  the  overseer  sees  in  the  fu- 
ture are: 

The  unrest  in  Europe  will  culminate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  revived  Roman  Empire,  ruled  by  an 
anti-Christ.  This  biblical  character  will  become  a 
world  dictator,  under  whose  leadership  no  one  will 
be  able  to  buy  anything,  sell  anything,  or  worship 
without  his  consent.  Mussolini,  he  said,  bears  the 
earmarks  of  being  the  anti-Christ. 

Likes  Al  Smith's  Chances 

Next  year  will  prove  the  death  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  next  President  will  be  a  Democrat — 
probably  Al  Smith. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  coming  of  the 
end,  Voliva  is  dispatching  missionaries  to  various 
countries  to  spread  the  warning.  Some  already  have 
been  sent  to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  South  Africa, 
Poland,  and  Palestine. 

 0  

DOAK  NOW  A.  F.  OF  L.  MAN 

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  has  joined  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  His  entry  into  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
officials  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
which  Doak  served  as  legislative  representative  prior 
to  his  appointment  by  President  Hoover,  are  nego- 
tiating with  President  Green  and  other  officials  for 
aiTangements  that  w  ill  make  it  possible  for  the  rail- 
road brotherhood  to  affiliate  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  very  simple  proceeding.  Years 
ago  Secretary  Doak  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employes'  Union,  w^hich  is  a 
part  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  When 
he  took  up  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  Labor  he  de- 
cided to  rejoin  the  National  Federation  of  Federal 
Employes,  and  there  you  are.  The  Secretary  is  an 
A   F.  of  L.  man. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS 

Here  is  the  secret  that  changed  a  young  man 
from  an  ordinary  success  into  a  great  industrial  lead- 
er. The  interesting  thing  about  this  secret  is  its 
simplicity.  You  can  use  it  right  where  you  are.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  old  you  are,  where  you  live,  what 
your  work  is — whether  you  are  banker,  farmer,  mer- 
chant, clerk,  laborer,  or  manufacturer.  And  the 
secret  which  in  one  year  changed  a  very  ordinary 
salesman  into  State  manager  for  a  big  business  was 
stated  over  four  hundred  years  before  Christ  by  the 
teacher  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Aristotle. 

Aristotle  said:  "All  men  seek  one  goal:  Happi- 
ness. Happiness  (which  is  true  success)  can  be 
found  only  through  expressing  all  one's  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  power  in  usefulness  to  others." 

But  that  is  too  general.  The  advisor  of  the  young 
salesman  took  Aristotle's  three  success  essentials 
and  said: 

"First  of  all,  you  must  have  a  definite,  clearly  seen 
goal.  You  must  know  where  you  want  to  go.  You 
must  know  what  you  want  to  do.  You  must  pick  a 
career.  The  boy  who  goes  from  job  to  job,  from 
town  to  town,  without  an  aim,  without  purpose,  can- 
not achieve  success.  You,  for  instance,  are  a  sales- 
man right  now.  What  will  you  be  a  year  from  now? 
Five  years  from  now?  Like  a  railroad  builder,  you 
must  have  a  plan.  You  must  have  a  destination. 

"Second,  you  must  get  the  materials  you  need 
which  will  help  you  reach  your  goal — help  you  to  do 
what  you  want  to  do.  You  need  health  of  body  and 
mind.  Your  mind  and  your  body  make  you  a  mag- 
net. You  attract  what  you  are.  If  you  have  charac- 
ter, as  J.  P.  Morgan  said,  you  can  get  money.  Banks 
will  back  you  if  you  have  backbone  and  brains. 
Friends  will  help  you. 

"Third,  you  must  adjust  your  means  to  your  end. 
That  is,  you  must  not  bite  off  a  pound  when  you  can 
only  chew  an  ounce.  You  must  not  hire  ten  men 
when  one  can  do  the  work.  You  must  not  build  a 
ten-story  building  when  your  business  cannot  use 
more  than  one  room.  You  must  not  talk  big  and 
do  little.  You  must  go  ahead  one  step  at  a  time — 
not  attempt  to  jump  a  mile-wide  gorge  when  your 
best  running  broad  jump  record  is  less  than  twenty 
feet.  You  can  set  your  goal  as  high  as  you  please, 
but  you  must  approach  it  steadily,  surely,  by  defi- 
nite, planned  steps." 

And  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  Secret  of  Success. 
Have  a  goal.  Use  what  you  have  where  you  are  to 
get  what  you  need — and  be  sure  to  get  what  you 
need,  and  nothing  that  will  hamper  you  later.  Then 
use  what  you  have  wisely. 
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WHAT  IS  A  FRIEND? 

What  is  a  friend  ?  We  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  per- 
son with  whom  you  dare  to  be  yourself.  Your  soul 
can  go  naked  with  him.  He  seems  to  ask  of  you 
to  put  on  nothing,  only  to  be  what  you  are.  He 
does  not  want  you  to  better  or  worse.  When  you 
are  with  him  you  feel  as  a  prisoner  feels  who  has 
been  declared  innocent.  You  do  not  have  to  be  on 
your  guard.  You  can  say  what  you  think,  so  long  as 
it  is  genuinely  you. 

He  understands  those  contradictions  in  your  na- 
ture that  lead  others  to  misjudge  you.  With  him  you 
breathe  free.  You  can  take  off  your  coat  and  loosen 
your  collar.  You  can  abuse  him,  neglect  him,  tolerate 
him.  Best  of  all,  you  can  keep  still  with  him.  It  does 
not  matter.  He  likes  you.  He  is  like  fire  that  puri- 
fies all  you  do.  He  is  like  water,  that  cleans  all  you 
say.  He  is  like  wine,  that  warms  you  to  the  bone. 
He  understands,  he  understands.  You  can  weep  with 
him,  laugh  with  him,  sin  with  him,  pray  with  him. 
Through  and  underneath  it  all  he  sees,  knows  and 
loves  you. 

A  friend,  we  repeat,  is  one  with  whom  you  dare 
to  be  yourself. 

 0  

ROADS  TO  PEACE 

There  are  many  roads  to  peace.  Too  often  the 
individual  feels  that  the  problem  is  beyond  him  and 
must  be  left  to  statesmen,  to  Governments.  Gandhi, 
in  India,  and  very  recently,  during  his  visit  to 
America,  Albert  Einstein,  are  showing  the  peoples 
of  the  world  a  way  to  peace  through  the  individual. 
Is  it  because  Gandhi's  non-violent  resistance  shows 
every  single  individual  that  he  can  do  something* 
real  and  immediate  and  continuous  for  the  cause  of 
peace  that  it  has  gained  such  power  in  India  ?  Power 
which  Einstein  recognized  when  he  suggested  "re- 
fusal to  engage  in  war  service  of  any  kind,  under 
any  circumstances.  Even  at  the  risk  of  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  hardship,  all  who  wish  to  do 
something  concrete  toward  world  pacification  must 
refuse  war  service."  What  that  refusal  may  call 
for  in  personal  courage,  a  letter  we  received  re- 
cently from  a  friend  in  India,  Mrs.  Kamala  Nimb- 
kar,  shows: 

'T  was  in  Ahmedabad  when  the  Congress  Hospi- 
tal was  full  of  little  boys,  12,  13  and  14  years  old 
who  had  all  been  badly  beaten  for  having  a  proces- 
sion and  reading  proscribed  literature.  I  knew; 
Gunga  Behn,  an  old  lady  of  60  years,  who  from 
charge  of  the  kitchen  and  medical  work  at  Gandhi's 
Ashram,  went  down  to  Borsard  with  about  18  Ash- 
ram young  women  and  was  there  when  the  police 
charged  a  procession.  That  wonderful  old  lady 
never  flinched  or  budged  although  the  police  beat 


her  until  the  blood  flowed  from  her  head  and  should- 
ers. These  are  just  a  very  few  examples  of  what 
has  been  happening  here  and  who  can  but  believe 
that  when  the  women  are  standing  up  to  such 
things  they  will  face  with  equal  courage  the  prob- 
lems of  labor,  of  women  workers  and  the  social  and 
health  problems  of  their  country?" 

 o  

Removal  of  Magistrate  Jean  Norris  of  New  York 
City  as  unfit  for  judicial  service  doubtless  caused 
talk  to  the  eff'ect  that  her  ousting  proves  women  not 
suited  for  the  bench,  etc.,  etc.  Of  course  it  proves 
nothing  of  the  sort,  any  more  than  the  removal  of  a 
male  judge  proves  that  men  are  not  fitted  for  the 
bench.  All  that  Magistrate  Norris'  removal  indi- 
cates is  that  some  women  are  unfit  for  judicial  office. 
There  are  women  judges  giving  fine  service,  of  whose 
work  there  is  nothing  but  praise.  Critics  of  wo- 
men judges  should  remember  that  all  mankind  is 
prone  to  err,  men  as  well  as  women,  and  that  j'ittle 
can  with  fairness  be  argued  from  one  case. 

 o  

NO  VICE  OR  CONSISTENCY  HERE 

Speaking  over  the  radio  the  other  night,  Post- 
master General  Walter  F.  Brown  said  that  the  sums 
paid  by  the  post  office  to  ships  of  American  regis- 
try for  carrying  mails  are  really  subsidies — and 
praised  the  subsidies.  These  payments  will  reach 
.$13,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  June,  and 
$19,000,000  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  total  pay- 
ments for  the  ten-year  period  for  which  contracts 
have  been  made  will  total  about  $280,000,000. 

Practically  all  these  sums  go  to  shipping  lines  run 
on  the  "open  shop"  plan,  with  the  lowest  wages  pos- 
sible and  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible crews.  One  big  steamship  line  carries  so  lit- 
tle mail  that  the  subsidy  amounts  to  two  dollars  a 
pound. 

Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  has  shown  that 
the  Export  Shipping  Company  bought  its  vessels 
from  the  Shipping  Board  so  cheap  and  gets  such 
huge  "payments"  from  the  post  off'ice,  that  two 
years'  mail  subsidy  pays  the  total  cost  of  the  ships! 

Apparently,  Postmaster  General  Brown  approves, 
for  he  praised  the  postal  subsidy  at  sea  with  no 
reservations  whatever.  But,  on  land,  Mr.  Brown  is 
a  stickler  for  "economy." 

Postal  service  has  been  cut  down  till  complaints 
are  coming  in  from  every  quarter.  Vacancies  caused 
by  death  or  retirement  are  not  filled  if  it  is  possible 
to  saddle  the  extra  tasks  on  the  remaining  work- 
ers. Substitutes  are  used  instead  of  regular  work- 
ers; promotions  have  almost  ceased,  and  no  em- 
ployee will  be  promoted  beyond  the  $2,100  a  year 
grade  of  pay  if  Mr.  Brown  can  help  it. 

Throw  money  with  both  hands  to  labor-crushing 
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ship  companies  at  sea;  and  when  dealing  direct 
with  union  workers  on  land,  pinch  the  pennies  until 
the  bronze  Lincoln  groans  in  agony.  No  one  is 
likely  to  accuse  Postmaster  General  Brown  of  con- 
sistency. 

 o  

CORRECTIONS 

Under  the  heading  of  "Decisions  of  the  General 
President"  in  the  June  issue,  in  the  case  of  Wm. 
Schwartz,  17158,  and  Isadore  Holtzman,  7874,  it  was 
stated  that  the  General  President  upheld  the  action 
of  Local  Union  No.  244  in  these  cases,  which  was 
correct.  But  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the 
fine  of  $100.00  was  placed  against  the  FIRM  of 
Schwartz  &  Holtzman,  contractors. 

 0  

The  suspension  of  Brother  W.  L.  Benedict,  31410, 
by  Local  Union  No.  105,  is  hereby  cancelled  as  it 
was  reported  in  error  by  the  local  secretary.  This 


suspension  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the  jour- 
nal. 

 0  

In  the  March,  1931,  Lather,  Local  Union  No.  340 
is  reported  to  have  paid  1930  convention  assess- 
ments amounting  to  $4.50.  This  should  be  $3.00. 
The  total  convention  assessments  collected  for  the 
month  remains  the  same  as  this  was  a  typographical 
error. 

 o  

STAY  AWAY  NOTICE 

Local  Union  No.  73  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  requests 
that  all  transferring  members  refrain  from  enter- 
ing their  jurisdiction,  as  work  in  that  locality  is 
practically  at  a  standstill. 

 0  

DUES  BOOKS  LOST 
Local  Union  No.  34— C.  M.  Floyd,  22422. 
Local  Union  No.  308— Jas.  Jos.  Kaveney,  16704. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT 

WHEREAS,  Alimighty  God  has  in  His  way  unknown  to  us  and  for  His  own  justifiable  reasons  re- 
moved from  our  ranks  our  worthy  brother  and  associate,  John  J.  Mahoney,  and 

WHEREAS,  By  his  death  Local  Union  No.  72  has  lost  one  of  its  staunch  upholders  and  Labor  in 
general  a  true  and  tried  advocate;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  to  the  widow  and  brother  of  the  deceased  our  sincerest  sympathy  and 
regret  in  their  hour  of  sorrow  and  affliction  and  in  further  respect  our  charter  be  draped  for  thirty  days 
in  his  memory  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  our 
International  headquarters  for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

LOCAL  UNION  NO.  72. 
Patrick  H.  Davis,  President.  Jos.  English.  James  Sheerin. 

John  H.  Buckley,  Rec.  Secretary.      John  Noonan.  Stanley  Hughes. 

M.  John  English,  Fin.  Sec.-Treas.      Laurence  Sheehan,         John  H.  Buckley. 
John  P.  Cook,  Business  Agent.  Executive  Board. 


WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  friend  and  brother, 
John  Jackson  Van  Voast,  5029,  whose  long  years  of  continuous  good  standing  are  a  testimonial  to  his  faith 
in  unionism;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  140  of  Dallas,  Texas,  extend  to  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes  and  sent  to  Headquar- 
ters for  publication  in  our  official  journal. 

F.  E.  BUNDY, 
Secretary,  Local  Union  No.  140. 


46 — Abaham  Smith,  645?S. 
"J — William  Jennings,  4379. 
110 — John  Jackson  Van  Voast. 


IN  MEMO  1^1  AM 


162— WiUiam  Nehring,  4724. 
308 — Napoleon  Larose,  5754, 
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First  National  Industrial  Conference  Called  by 
President  Wilson  in  1919 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER  has  been  urged  to  call  a 
National  Industrial  Conference  and  the  Nation- 
al Civic  Federation  has  communicated  with  employ- 
ers and  labor  organizations  to  find  out  whether  there 
will  be  sufficient  response  to  justify  it  in  calling  a 
conference. 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  the  first  Industrial  Con- 
ference representing  three  groups  of  citizens — labor, 
employers  and  the  public — was  called  by  President 
Wilson  in  1919. 

It  would  appear  that  a  short  statement  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  the  representatives  of  the 
three  groups,  the  discussion,  and  the  antagonistic 
position  taken  by  the  employers'  group,  which  pre- 
vented an  agreement  and  legislated  the  labor  group 
out  of  the  conference,  would  be  of  interest  at  this 
time. 

On  September  3,  1919,  President  Wilson  sent  let- 
ters to  representatives  of  labor,  employers,  and  the 
public,  inviting  them  to  attend  an  industrial  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  6,  1919. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  were  each  in- 
structed to  select  five  members  to  represent  them, 
and  these,  with  three  representatives  each  of  the  in- 
vestment bankers  and  railroad  managements,  com- 
posed the  employers'  group. 

President  Wilson  selected  the  tv^enty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  group  representing  the  public  and  asked 
Mr.  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  to  select  the  labor  representatives. 

The  employers'  group  consisted  of  seventeen  dele- 
gates, the  labor  group  of  nineteen,  and  the  public 
gi'oup  of  twenty-two  members. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  conference  was  stated 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  call  as  that  of  "consult- 
ing together  on  the  great  vital  questions  affecting 
our  industrial  life,  and  their  consequent  effect  upon 
all  our  people."  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  confer- 
ence to  "discuss  such  methods  as  have  already  been 
tried  out  of  bringing  capital  and  labor  into  close  co- 
operation, and  to  canvass  every  relevant  feature  of 
the  present  industrial  situation  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  us  to  work  out,  if  possible,  in  a  genuine 
spirit  of  co-operation,  a  practicable  method  of  asso- 
ciation based  upon  a  real  community  of  interest 
which  will  redound  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people." 

The  conference  remained  in  session  thirteen  days, 
but  was  unable  to  work  out  any  program,  and  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  labor  group  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  employers'  group  on  October  22,  follow- 


ing the  President's  suggestion  that  the  public  group 
continue  its  session,  the  conference  was  finally  de- 
clared abandoned  on  October  23,  1919. 

The  labor  group  withdrew  from  the  conference 
when  the  employers'  group  voted  against  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  introduced  by  the  labor  group: 

The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  without  dis- 
crimination, to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  repre- 
sented by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  in 
negotiations  and  adjustments  with  the  employers 
in  respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  relations 
and  conditions  of  employment  is  recognized. 

The  labor  group  pressed  their  resolution  for 
adoption.  They  were  supported  by  the  public  group, 
but  the  employers'  group  insisted  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  labor  should  be  selected  from  among  their 
employes  and  opposed  the  clause  that  "labor  should 
be  represented  by  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing"  in  negotiations  with  employers  with  re- 
spect to  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  They 
also  opposed  the  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize 
without  discrimination,  holding  that  the  word  "dis- 
crimination" was  susceptible  to  various  interpreta- 
tions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  labor  group  represented  over 
4,500,000  persons  who  were  enjoying  collective  bar- 
gaining with  the  right  of  selecting  their  own  repre- 
sentatives and  to  organize  without  discrimination, 
the  labor  group  felt  that  it  could  be  of  no  avail  to 
continue  the  sessions  when  the  employers'  group 
would  not  agree  to  the  conditions  already  established 
and  enjoyed  by  over  4,500,000  organized  workers. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  conference  all  three 
groups  must  vote  unanimously  in  order  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  conclusion  by  the  Industrial  Confer- 
ence. Although  two  groups  of  the  three  voted  for 
the  labor  resolution,  the  labor  group  resolution  was 
lost. 

 o  

NO  CHANGE  TOWARD  RUSSIA 

There  has  been  no  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  toward  Russia  sin-ce  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  then  Secretary  of  State,  stated  the  terms 
on  which  recognition  would  be  accorded. 

The  government's  attitude  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

"Russia  has  been  deficient,  first,  by  failure  to  ac- 
cord respect  and  protection  to  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  foreigners ;  second,  by  failure  to  respect  the 
international  obligations  of  preceding  Russian  gov- 
ernments; third,  by  failure  to  respect  the  right  of 
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other  states  to  conduct  their  internal  affairs  free 
from  outside  interference." 

It  has  been  felt  by  some  that  a  practical  business 
problem  such  as  is  involved  here  calls  for  a  different 
approach  from  that  of  mere  legal  reasoning  such  as 
marks  the  Hughes  policy.  They  contend  that  gov- 
ernmental axioms  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  solution  of  a  serious  international 
trade  problem  which  may  reach  a  critical  stage  if 
permitted  to  drift. 

Possibly  with  this  viewpoint  in  mind,  the  admin- 
istration is  engaged  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  Rus- 
sian situation  from  every  respect.  This,  it  is  under- 
stood, does  not  necessarily  forecast  recognition,  but 
means  rather  that  the  United  States  government 
desires  to  have  at  hand  all  available  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  information  regarding  the  Russian 
experiment. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  believed,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  change  of  policy  is  desired  can  be 
considered  more  intelligently. 

 o  

CITIES  IN  BUSINESS 

By  Arthur  Brisbane,  in  San  Diego  Union 

"Who  goes  a-borrowing,  goes  a-sorrowing"  has  a 
high  moral  sound,  but  what  can  you  do,  if  you  must 
have  money? 

Uncle  Sam,  rolling  in  surplus  wealth,  two  years 
ago,  goes  a-borrowing  now,  to  the  tune  of  $800,- 
000,000.  And  that  is  only  part  of  what  he  will 
need,  before  his  borrowing  is  done. 

Fortunately,  national  finances  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Mellon,  who  understands  money.  The  $800,- 
000,000  is  borrowed,  for  a  long  period  at  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  very  low  interest  rate. 

Banks  will  eagerly  absorb  the  loan,  thus  putting 
their  cash  to  work,  and  always  able  to  borrow  on 
the  bonds,  from  the  federal  reserve,  if  they  need 
cash  suddenly,  and  for  less  than  the  interest  on  the 
United  States  bonds,  just  now. 

With  our  deficit  already  past  $1,000,000,000, 
Americans  might  envy  the  people  of  Iceland,  with 
no  army,  no  navy,  no  deficit,  everybody  at  work. 
Their  important  city,  Reykjavik,  has  piped  water 
from  a  hot  spring,  two  miles  away,  and  uses  the 
water  to  heat  public  buildings,  and  the  people  own 
the  hot  water. 

If  it  were  here,  some  piivate  company  would  have 
a  meter  on  that  hot  water,  selling  it  to  the  city,  and 
explaining  that  cities  must  not  engage  in  business. 

However,  we  have  many  things  that  the  Iceland- 
ers have  not,  and  some  day  we  may  add  to  our  pos- 
sessions the  ability  to  manage  our  own  natural 
monopolies.    It  is  a  long  way  off.  l)Lit  it  will  come. 


gOMERVILLE  HASTINGS,  a  British  physician 
and  member  of  Parliament,  discussing  the  medi- 
cal service  of  the  future,  recently  declared  that  med- 
icine should  have  more  to  do  with  the  prevention  of 
disease. 

"Every  physician  should  have  his  mind  directed 
into  preventive  medicine  ...  At  present  preventive 
medicine  takes  but  a  small  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  medical  student,  and  the  laws  of  health  are 
hardly  taught  at  all. 

"So  much  diagnosis  and  treatment  has  to  be 
learned  for  the  qualifying  examinations  that  the 
preventive  side  is  largely  neglected.  There  must  be 
more  health  propaganda  and  periodic  health  exami- 
nations. People  rarely  come  for  this  or  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  laws  of  health,  because  it  costs 
money.  There  should  be  no  economic  barrier  between 
the  physician  and  his  patient.  Efficient  treatment 
depends  on  the  earliest  recognition  of  disease." 

Unfortunately,  the  "economic  barrier,"  another 
name  for  the  inability  of  people  to  pay  doctor's  bills, 
stands  in  the  way  of  medical  advice  and  treatment 
when  it  would  do  the  most  good.  Only  the  raising 
of  the  standards  of  living  of  the  masses  will  do  away 
with  this  barrier. 

 o—  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
ichen  buying. 
 0  


FLOATERS  OF  UNION  NO.  479,  LATHERS'  PICNIC 
JULY  4TH 


These  |)ietur<'s  were  taken  at  a  picnic  held  by  the  floaters 
of  Local  Union  So.  47i>  on  July  4.  Hf.U.  Menilx-rs  of  the 
Pierson,  Sayie,  Dean  and  Fillmore  families  took  part  in  it. 
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Attention  to  Members  and  Locals  of  Pennsylvania 


JN  the  early  part  of  June,  a  letter  was  sent  to  all 
trades  in  Pennsylvania,  asking  them  to  send  a 
representative  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  regarding  Labor  Bills.  Local  Union 
No.  53  sent  their  representative  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing and  to  his  surprise  was  the  only  lather  attend- 
ing this  meeting  of  all  the  Locals  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  am  sending  you  photograph  taken  with  Labor  rep- 
resentatives, while  signing  the  Labor  Bills  in  the 
Governor's  mansion,  in  the  hope  you  can  find  space 
for  it  in  The  Lather  for  August,  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  members  of  Lathers'  Local  Unions  in 
Pennsylvania  will  read  and  discover  their  lack  of 


lature,  which  provides  that  on  all  construction  work 
done  under  contract  with  the  Commonwealth  the 
rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  each  class  of  labor  em- 
ployed shall  be  put  in  the  specifications  upon  which 
bids  are  submitted. 

Mr.  Malone  also  stated  to  the  delegates  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Building  Trades  rate  was  now 
in  the  control  of  each  trade  on  the  building  and 
asked  that  the  wages  now  in  effect  by  the  Build- 
ing Trades  throughout  Pennsylvania  be  at  once 
placed  at  his  disposal  and  filed  in  his  office  so  that 
when  contracts  are  awarded  for  state  work  the  wages 
of  all  trades  can  be  stipulated  in  the  specifications 


co-operation  to  better  their  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  held,  to- 
gether with  statements  of  John  A.  Phillips,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Governor  Pinchot's  statements. 

The  letters  of  invitation  to  all  Locals  in  Pennsyl- 
vania from  John  A.  PhilUps,  President,  and  James 
E.  Kelley,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Labor  resulted  in  about  fifty  representatives  of 
Building  Trades  Unions  attending  this  meeting, 
held  in  Senate  Caucus  Room  at  the  Capitol  at  10:00 
a.  m.  Tuesday,  June  23,  1931.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  with  President  John  A.  Phillips  in 
the  chair.  After  introducing  the  delegates  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  James  F.  Malone,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Property  and  Supplies,  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Malone  spoke  at  length  on  the  Administration 
Code,  as  amended  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legis- 


and  contracts.  He  also  spoke  regarding  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  putting  forth  a  building  program 
of  eighteen  million  dollars  worth  of  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  year.  Representatives  attending  this 
meeting  agreed  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Malone  in 
this  movement. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2:00  p.  m.  while 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  delegates  to  proceed 
to  the  Governor's  mansion  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  Labor  Bills  by  Governor  Pinchot.  As  the  pic- 
ture was  being  taken  while  he  signed  them,  the  Gov- 
ernor remarked: 

"These  bills  I  just  signed  I  take  more  pleasure  in 
signing  than  in  any  other  bills  put  before  me.  Groups 
of  diff'erent  people  and  interests  are  and  have  been 
trying  to  lower  wages  and  take  their  rights  as  to 
organizing  and  establishing  a  standard  of  living. 
I  am  signing  these  two  bills  which  restrict  the  use 
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of  injunctions  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  This 
bill  being  signed  makes  the  worker  equal  to  the  em- 
ployer." 

He  further  remarked  that  there  has  been  more 
labor  legislation  passed  in  this  last  session  than  dur- 
ing any  other  session  ever  held. 

We  also  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  Child  Law 
which  provides  that  where  children  are  employed 
illegally  and  are  injured  they  shall  receive  double 
compensation.  Heretofore  an  injured  child  had  to 
wait  for  the  courts  to  decide  an  uncertain  settlement 
by  the  employer.  Another  bill  signed  at  the  same 
time  was  the  Non-resident  Child  Law  which  re- 
quires that  a  child  cannot  be  employed  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  when  the  laws  of  his  own  state  de- 
mand his  attendance  at  school.  This  also  requires 
an  immigrant  child  to  attend  a  Pennsylvania  school. 

The  coal  miners  also  benefited  by  the  signing  of 
the  Deputy  Sheriff  Bill  which  requires  that  a  deputy 
sheriff  must  now  be  a  resident  for  at  least  one  year 
in  the  community  in  which  he  is  employed.  This 
puts  the  matter  of  law  and  order  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  people  in  each  community.  Governor 
Pinchot  further  remarked:  "I  am  putting  a  veto  on 
a  bill  which  exempts  girls  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  employed  in  theatres  from  the  provisions  re- 
garding night  work  embodied  in  the  Women's  Law. 
I  did  not  veto  this  bill  because  I  altogether  disap- 
prove of  it  but  I  will  not  sanction  or  do  anything 
which  will  serve  as  a  wedge  towards  breaking  down 
of  labor  standards  of  women." 

These  laws  just  passed  and  signed  will  establish 
employment  for  lathers  in  Pennsylvania.  I  ask  all 
locals  in  the  state  to  co-operate  in  this  movement  and 
send  delegates  to  these  meetings  when  they  are  in- 
vited instead  of  laying  the  letter  over  or  throwing 
it  away  when  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  them 
to  discuss  these  important  matters;  especially  in 
times  like  these  when  the  future  does  not  look  so 
bright. 

The  laws  on  all  state  work  in  Pennsylvania  for 
lathers  provide  that  when  the  state  lets  contracts 
to  erect  a  building  the  contractor  must  pay  the  rate 
of  wages  stipulated  in  the  specifications.  These 
must  at  all  times  be  the  rate  of  the  lathers'  union 
in  whose  jurisdiction  the  building  is  being  erected. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  Local  Union  No. 
5.3  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  taking  up  the  lathing  ques- 
tions at  these  meetings  when  other  locals  in  the  state 
passed  them  over.  But  if  a  building  is  erected  in 
their  jurisdiction  and  wages  of  lathers  stipulated  in 
the  .specifications  are  not  the  same  as  their  scale 
they  would  be  up  in  aiTns  condemning  this  bill.  But 
let  me  tell  you  that  if  any  scale  is  not  correct  in  the 
specifications  when  the  contractor  receives  the  con- 
iraet.  it  will  he  hard  to  correct. 


At  this  meeting  a  delegate,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  submitting  a  list  of  wage  scales,  agreements 
and  local  jurisdiction  to  the  Secretary  of  Supplies  and 
Property,  was  elected  from  each  trade  to  co-operate 
with  Mr.  ]\Ialone.  Local  Union  No.  53  was  the  only 
local  of  lathers  represented  and  their  representative, 
Brother  Walter  Hurst,  was  elected  to  represent  all 
local  unions  of  lathers  in  Pennsylvania  and  file  their 
wage  scales. 

When  plans  are  now  prepared  for  a  state  build- 
ing, they  write  to  me  for  the  wage  scale  of  the  lath- 
ers' local  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  building  is  to  be 
erected.  I  fill  in  the  scale  for  lathers  and  forward  it 
to  Harrisburg  to  be  listed  in  the  specifications  and 
contract  and  the  contractor  must  pay  the  wages 
listed. 

I  wish  to  thank  Secretary  Ford  for  his  assistance 
in  this  work,  supplying  the  wage  scales  of  all  local 
unions  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  also  ask  the  co-operation  of  all  local  unions  in 
Pennsylvania  to  discuss  this  bill  of  state  work  and 
form  a  State  Council  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  settling  this  and  similar  questions  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  locals.  The  expense  of  attending  the 
meetings  with  the  state  representatives  ought  to  be 
distributed  equally  instead  of  compelling  one  local 
to  pay  all  of  it  when  each  local  in  the  state  is  being* 
benefited. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Walter  S.  Hurst. 
Business  Agent  of  Local  Union  No.  53. 

 0  

U.  S.  ASKED  TO  TAKE  BACK  SHIPS  OPERATED 
AT  LOSS  BY  PRIVATE  CONCERN 
New  York,  June  27. — The  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  States  Lines  have  requested  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  to  take  back  the  large  fleet 
of  11  big  ships  which  the  board  sold  to  the  shipping 
company  in  1929  for  a  fraction  of  their  cost  and  on 
terms  which  extended  the  payment  over  a  long 
period. 

The  sale  was  made  to  get  the  government  out  of 
the  shipping  business  and  to  demonstrate  the  super- 
iority of  private  ownership  and  operation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

But  even  the  genius  of  private  initiative  is  unable 
to  cope  with  the  world-wide  business  depression.  In 
1930,  the  United  States  Lines  lost  $728,150,  and 
with  passenger  traffic  this  year  50  per  cent  below 
last  year's  level,  the  loss  would  be  nearly  doubled. 

So  the  officials  of  the  company,  while  still  believ- 
ing in  the  "rugged  individualism"  which  character- 
izes the  present  era,  desire  to  have  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  Shipping  Board,  oper- 
ate the  merchant  marine  as  long  as  that  operation 
is  carried  on  at  a  loss. 
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Famous  Landn 

QNE  by  one  the  famous  landmarks  are  yielding  to 
the  destructive  forces  of  nature.  The  latest  of 
these  to  be  threatened  with  collapse  is  the  world- 
renowned  monument  of  Hercules  in  Wilhelmshoehe, 
Germany.  This  monument  was  erected  in  1714.  It 
is  octagonal  in  shape,  of  three  vaulted  stories,  the 
highest  of  which  is  borne  by  192  clustered  columns 
48  feet  in  height.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
coUosal  statue  of  Hercules,  made  of  copper,  thirty- 
three  feet  high. 

It  was  thought  that  the  use  of  copper  would  pre- 
serve the  statue  from  the  elements  for  a  great  many 
centuries.  But  an  examination  shows,  in  various 
parts  of  the  structure,  unmistakable  evidences  of  de- 
cay. Because  of  its  bulk  and  weight,  immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 
monument,  else  it  will  become  a  menace. 

The  famous  Golden  Gate  of  Damascus,  which  has 
stood  for  many  more  centuries,  is  now  similarly 
threatened  with  destruction  due  to  the  elements. 
And  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  is  also  in  dan- 
ger of  collapse,  according  to  experts  who  recently 
examined  the  foundation.  A  strange  subsidence  is 
taking  place.  Architects  and  scientists  have  been 
working  for  years  to  strengthen  the  supports  of  the 
beautiful  edifice,  but  still  it  continues  to  sag.  It 
is  said  that  the  immense  weight  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  weights  60,000  tons,  is  too  much  for 
the  eight  piers  upon  which  it  rests,  every  one  of 
which  has  shifted  and  cracked. 

In  Egypt  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  save  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Philae  from  total 
disintegration  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Every  year 
since  the  completion  of  the  great  Assouan  dam  in 
1902,  the  Temple  has  been  immersed  for  regular 
periods,  according  to  irrigation  needs.  The  Temi)le 
of  Isis  on  the  Isle  of  Philae  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  antiquity  left  in  the 
world,  and  no  expense  is  to  be  spared  to  save  it. 
There  are  other  problems  due  to  the  Assouan  dam. 
Anxiety  is  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  Temple  on  Den- 
dur,  built  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus,  which 
is  also  immersed  for  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

In  Rome  the  authorities  were  recently  troubled 
by  evidence  that  the  famous  golden  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  was  cracking.  This  golden  dome  has  been 
termed  "The  Jewel  of  the  Eternal  City."  Immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  repair  the  cracks,  and  it  is  not 
thought  that  they  indicate  any  immediate  danger 
to  the  historic  edifice. 

Then  there  is  the  Eiffel  Tower,  erected  for  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1889,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It 
was  then,  the  highest  structure  in  the  world,  taller 


arks  Decaying 

by  429  feet  than  the  Washington  ilonument  and 
580  feet  taller  than  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's  about 
which  the  English  authorities  have  recently  ex- 
perienced so  much  anxiety. 

Engineers  examining  the  tower  recently  say  it  is 
doomed.  It  must  be  torn  down  within  the  next  few 
years  or  it  will  fall  down.  And  so  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  elements  make  inroads  on  what  was 
thought  and  considered  to  be  everlasting. 

 o  

A  HAT-BAND  FULL  OF  FIGURES 

The  bulk  of  American  business  is  handled  by 
445,409  corporations. 

Their  gross  income  in  1929  was  $143,000,000,000. 

Out  of  that  group  181,641  corporations  reported  a 
deficit  in  1929. 

But  263,766  corporations  paid  income  taxes  on  net 
income  of  $10,261,000,000. 

Their  income  taxes  amounted  to  a  total  of  $1,047,- 
000,000. 

Manufacturing  corporations'  gross  income  was  61 
billions  of  dollars. 

Trading  corporations'  gross  income  was  41  billions 
of  dollars. 

Banks  and  holding  companies'  gross  income  was 
15  billions  of  dollars. 

Utilities  and  transport  corporations'  gross  income 
was  13  billions  of  dollars. 

Mining  corporations'  gross  income  was  4  billions 
of  dollars. 

Service  corporations'  gross  income  was  4  billions 
of  dollars. 

Construction  corporations'  gross  income  was  4  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Farming  corporations'  gross  income  was  one  bil- 
lion dollars. 

*    *  * 

The  gross  income  of  corporations  in  1921  was  91 
billions  of  dollars. 

The  increase  of  eight  years  was  about  60  per  cent. 

Manufacturing  wages  in  1921  totaled  $8,200,859,- 
000. 

Manufacturing  wages  in  1929  totaled  $11,421,- 
631,000. 

The  total  volume  of  wages  increased  in  those 
eight  years  only  39  per  cent. 

 o  

It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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A  Yardstick  Is  of  Little  Service  Unless  Properly  Used 

By  JOHN  P.  FREY 


J^ETERMINING  the  progress  made  depends  large- 
ly upon  the  yard-stick  used. 
W'e  are  informed  that  during  the  prosperous  years 
wiiich  followed  1921,  wages  increased  in  some  of  the 
trades  quite  rapidly.  That  wages  should  increase 
when  times  are  good  is  a  normal  condition,  but  when 
the  industrial  tide  turns,  and  business  is  no  longer 
so  profitable,  then  in  all  fairness,  we  are  told,  those 
who  enjoyed  higher  wages  because  times  were  good, 
and  their  employers  were  making  money,  should 
now  be  willing  to  accept  reductions  in  wages  because 
their  employer  is  having  difficulty  in  making  any 
profit. 

Well,  we  can  take  the  yard-stick  and  start  meas- 
uring, and  we  find  from  1921  to  1929  the  real  wage, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  in  the  pay  en- 
velope, increased  13  per  cent.  The  number  of  dollars 
increased  more  than  that  of  course,  but  prices  were 
advancing  so  that  the  dollar  of  1929  bought  less  than 
the  dollar  of  1922.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  taking 
higher  prices  into  consideration,  the  wage  earners 
in  general  secured  an  advance  of  13  per  cent. 

If  we  stopped  here  and  merely  concerned  ourselves 
with  the  advance  in  the  real  wage,  some  most  inac- 


curate and  unsound  conclusions  would  be  drawn.  To 
have  a  better  balanced  knowledge  of  what  took  place 
we  must  go  a  little  farther  with  our  measuring  stick 
to  find  out  how  the  situation  fared  with  the  manu- 
facturers. Using  the  yard-stick  showing  profits,  we 
find  that  their  income  increased  72  per  cent.  But  we 
should  not  stop  here,  because  in  addition  to  the  in- 
come to  industry,  there  was  also  the  income  through 
ownership  in  the  way  of  dividends.  Here  our  statis 
tical  yard-stick  shows  that  while  the  real  wage  in- 
creased 13  per  cent  during  the  period  under  consid 
eration,  the  payment  of  dividends  increased  265  per 
cent.  Placing  the  13  beside  the  265  presents  quite 
a  different  picture  than  when  the  13  per  cent  is 
placed  where  it  stands  alone,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  wages  during  the  six  years  ending  in 
1928. 

Among  other  things  the  use  of  our  statistical  yard- 
stick makes  it  plain  that  during  the  so-called  years 
of  prosperity,  the  workers'  wages  did  not  begin  to 
keep  pace  with  the  national  production  of  wealth 
through  industry. 

Labor's  share  was  far  below  what  it  should  have 
been. 
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By  Calling  "Operator"  on  the  Dial  Phones,  Phone  Users  Have  Put  .50  Girls 
at  Work  and  $1,000  a  Week  Into  Purchasing  Power 


^  UNIQUE  and  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  elimi- 
nate unemployment  has  been  found  by  business 
leaders  in  one  of  our  largest  centers. 

Following  a  discussion  at  a  luncheon  table  the 
head  of  a  large  commercial  organization  called  his 
secretary  in  and  instructed  him  to  notify  the  sales 
and  other  employes  that  he  would  appreciate  their 
support  towards  helping  to  reUeve  the  depression 
and  the  unemployment  situation. 

His  suggestion — or  order — was  that  thereafter 
when  employes  or  their  friends  used  a  dial  telephone 
they  should  dial  for  the  operator  and  insist  that  the 
operator  make  the  connection.  Within  a  few  days 
a  representative  of  the  telephone  company  called 
and  asked  that  the  employes  desist.  He  complained 
that  the  telephone  company  had  been  forced  to  em- 
ploy some  twenty  additional  operators  at  a  wage 
cost  of  more  than  $400  pe)-  week  to  render  the  addi- 
tional .service. 

Of  course,  when  the  telephone  representative  was 
asked  whether  or  not  the  company  had  reduced  its 
charges,  due  to  lower  operalm^  costs  through  the 
•   ''on  of  the  thousand  or  •  v.re  operators  who 


had  been  forced  out  through  the  installation  of  the 
dial  system,  he  admitted  no  reduction  in  rates  had 
been  made. 

When  a  few  days  later  the  telephone  company  re- 
sorted to  sabotage  by  delaying  the  making  of  proper 
connections,  by  connections  with  numbers  not  called 
for,  etc.,  the  business  man,  having  some  courage, 
called  upon  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  re- 
lated his  story.  He  was  amazed  to  learn  that  his 
policy  had  been  also  adopted  by  several  others  in 
the  community. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  ordered  the  tele- 
phone company  officials  to  render  proper  service  to 
this  and  other  concerns,  which  is  now  being  done. 
Instead  of  placing  only  20  girls  at  work,  it  is  said 
that  this  system  has  resulted  in  employment  of  more 
than  50  girl  operators  with  a  weekly  purchasing 
power  in  excess  of  $1,000. 


"How  old  are  you?" 

"I've  just  turned  twenty-three." 

"O,  I  see,  thirty-two." 
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A  CHANGED  CONDITION 

By  FRANK  E.  WOOD 


J^URING  the  last  few  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
pronounced  changed  condition  in  practically  every 
walk  of  life.  This  refers  to  social,  civic,  financial 
and  even  fraternal  relations  and  embraces  profession- 
al and  trade  occupations.  Former  practices  and  pre- 
vious business  ethics  looking  to  accomplishment  of 
undertakings  or  desired  results  are  no  longer  resort- 
ed to  and  new  methods  have  been  established. 

The  time  was,  (and  it  has  not  been  so  many  years 
back),  when  differences  arose  between  the  employer 
and  the  employe  both  factions  deemed  such  differ- 
ences as  purely  a  personal  affair  and  were  not  slow  to 
express  themselves  in  such  language  as  "the  public 
be  damned,"  further  contending  this  was  no  busi- 
ness of  others.  But  "time  works  wonders"  and  under 
wise  and  conservative  leadership  on  the  part  of  la- 
bor and  wise  counseling  and  fair  dealings  on  the 
part  of  many  employers,  both  factions  have  come 
to  realize  the  most  lasting  and  far  reaching  results 
can  be  accomplished  by  pulling  together  and  to  know 
the  welfare  of  both  depends  with  equal  force  upon 
final  results,  since  neither  can  prosper  if  the  other 
fails.  Under  this  condition  instead  of  turmoil  and 
strife  they  are  respecting  the  Biblical  teaching, 
"Come,  let  us  reason  together." 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  day  of  the  "strong  arm 
method"  or  disregard  of  contracts  and  working 
agreements  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  have  for  years 
advocated  meditation,  conciliation  and  even  arbitra- 
tion rather  than  an  open  breach. 

There  may  be  times  when  strikes  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, but  these  should  be  only  after  every  reasonable 
effort  has  failed.  I  have  maintained  the  third  party 
— the  public — is  much  concerned  in  such  matters  be- 
cause more  often  than  not  financial  interests  are  in- 
volved and  made  to  suffer  by  the  actions  of  others, 
although  really  not  a  party  to  the  differences  and 
naturally  desire  adjustments  of  such  differences 
without  undue  delay  and  if  we  only  place  the  shoe 
on  the  other  foot  or  reverse  conditions  and  become 
the  disinterested  public,  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  the 
majority  will  concede  the  public  is  much  concerned. 
I  have  always  opposed  strikes  except  as  the  last 
resort,  but  even  then  have  admonished  the  workers 
to  keep  well  within  the  laws  since  it  seems  a  second 
nature  for  both  State  and  Federal  Courts  to  be  more 
than  willing  to  grant  injunctions  or  take  other  steps 
that  invariably  prove  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  workers. 

Observation  has  convinced  me  that  the  worker 
is  the  under  dog  in  the  fight  and  he  and  his  loved 
ones  are  the  real  sufferers  and  the  longer  the  issue 


the  greater  the  suffering.  Others  may  not  share  in 
my  belief  but  I  honestly  believe  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  employer  and  worker  will  meet 
around  the  conference  table  and  adjust  their  dif- 
erences  in  a  sane  and  an  American  way,  give  and 
take,  with  the  view  of  amicable  settlements,  thus 
eliminating  unfriendly  feelings  and  the  economic 
waste  in  loss  of  time  which  reaches  into  staggering 
dimensions. 

For  the  ultimate  good  of  all  concerned  and  more 
especially  that  of  labor  I  sincerely  hope  to  see  this 
anticipated  belief  fully  realized. 

 o  . 

PASS  IT  ON 

Have  you  had  a  kindness  shown? 

Pass  it  on; 
'Twas  not  given  for  you  alone. 

Pass  it  on; 
Let  it  travel  down  the  years. 
Let  it  wipe  another's  tears. 
Till  in  Heaven  the  deed  appears; 

Pass  it  on. 

Did  you  hear  a  loving  word? 

Pass  it  on; 
Like  the  singing  of  a  bird, 

Pass  it  on; 
Let  its  music  live  and  grow, 
Let  it  cheer  another's  woe. 
You  have  reaped  what  others  sow — 

Pass  it  on. 

'Twas  the  sunshine  of  a  smile. 

Pass  it  on; 
Staying  but  a  Httle  while. 

Pass  it  on. 
April  beam,  a  little  thing. 
Still  it  wakes  the  flowers  of  Spring, 
Makes  the  silent  birds  to  sing; 

Pass  it  on. 

Have  you  found  a  heavenly  light? 

Pass  it  on; 
Souls  are  groping  in  the  night. 

Daylight  gone; 
Hold  thy  lighted  lamp  on  high. 
Be  a  star  in  someone's  sky. 
He  may  live  who  else  would  die — 

Pass  it  on. 
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Study  of  Things  That  Happen  in 
Cycles  Measures  Time  in  History 


By  MR.  MODESTUS- 


■y^HEN  there  is  a  spring  freshet,  and  the  creeks 
wash  down  a  lot  of  mud  into  the  pond — 
It  is  the  gravel  that  goes  down  first  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

After  that,  the  coarser  and  heavier  dirt  particles ; 
and  finally  the  silt. 

And  it  always  has  done  it,  just  that  way. 

Anything  that  happens  often,  and  always  hap- 
pens the  same  way — 

Well,  first  thing  you  know  next,  some  man  comes 
along  and  counts  it. 

We  do  not  know  why,  as  yet ;  but  curiosity-bitten 
folks  are  trying  to  learn  why — 
There  are  spots  on  the  sun! 

For  many  years  these  men,  and  their  correspond- 
ents all  over  the  world,  have  been  watching  the  sun 
spots. 

They  count  them;  they  make  maps  of  them;  and 
they  keep  annual  records. 

It  now  appears  that  every  eleven  years  there  are 
more  of  them,  and  they  become  more  active. 

There  is  a  sort  of  cycle  in  which  the  sun-spots 
move — an  eleven-year  cycle. 

And  so,  there  is  another  regular  thing,  happening 
in  the  same  way. 

WeW,  there  is  also  a  group  of  inquiring  minds, 
watching  the  gravel  and  mud  layers. 

When  these  folks  found  a  sort  of  eleven-year  cycle 
in  the  mud  bank  deposits. 

They  began  to  look  around  for  the  reason  for 
such  an  odd  number. 

And  buried  in  some  of  the  mud  banks,  they  found 
some  old  tree  trunks. 

Cutting  across  the  trees,  they  found  the  usual 
rings  that  form  in  trees. 

They  counted  the  rings  in  the  trees,  too. 

Some  of  the  rings  were  larger — "fatter" — than 
others. 

And  these  thicker  rings  in  the  trees  were  found 
to  come  in  bunches,  too. 

Strangely  enough,  the  number  eleven  appeared 
here  again. 

Apparently,  about  every  eleventh  year,  theie  was 
likely  to  be  one  or  more  of  the  thicker  rings. 

For  many  years,  men  have  been  keeping  records 
of  the  weather. 


They  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  out  something  about 
this  elusive  thing. 

It  seems  so  irregular,  so  much  a  matter  of  caprice, 
that  it  taunts  one. 

There  have  been  two  schools  of  these  \veather- 
watchers. 

One  said:  There  is  your  weather;  take  it  as  it 
comes.  You  cannot  tell  anything  about  it,  except 
that  it  is  coming  over  the  mountains  or  the  seas 
somewhere,  if  you  have  someone  there  to  tell  you 
about  it. 

The  other  school  said:  We  will  yet  find  the 
causes  of  the  weather. 

It  cannot  be  that  there  is  anything  in  the  uni- 
verse that  just  runs  around  by  itself,  without  ref- 
erence to  any  other  things  that  cause  it. 

Somewhere,  the  weather  has  some  habits — we 
will  hunt  until  we  find  them. 

The  second  school,  after  digging  into  all  the  old 
records  of  storms  all  over  the  world — 

Made  up  a  chart  of  the  centuries  of  weather. 

They  found  that  there  was  a  cycle  of  storms. 

And  they  have  agreed  that  the  cycle  is  based 
upon  the  eleven-year  period. 

Great  snow-storms;  great  floods;  gi-eat  hurricane 
years;  great  drouths. 

All  coming  in  a  schedule  based,  somehow,  upon 
the  eleven-year  cycle. 

*    =:<    *  * 

After  a  while  all  these  various  things  leaked  out. 

The  gravel-bank  men;  and  the  tree  men:  and  the 
sun-spot  men;  and  the  weather  men;  all  began  to 
publish  their  stuff. 

And  when  they  checked  up  the  lines  that  ran  in 
common,  they  found  that  they  had  built,  without 
knowing  it,  a  clock  to  measure  the  time  of  the 
world's  history. 

When  the  sun  spots  occur  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  floods,  and  rain-fall,  they  are  also  furnishing 
water  that  causes  the  trees  to  grow. 

The  floods  that  wash  down  the  mud  banks  from 
the  hills  also  make  trees  grow. 

And  the  number  of  mud-and-gravel  banks  in  an 
ancient  city  ruin — 

Tells  the  age  of  that  pile  of  dirt — if  you  know  how 
to  count  them. 

THAT'S  SCIENCE. 
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Yesterday  and  Today 


APPROXIMATELY  50  years  ago  Henry  George 
wrote  his  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  com- 
manded world  attention.  Based  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Henry  George  and  his  book,  there  was  organized 
in  numerous  cities  of  the  United  States  "Anti-Pov- 
erty Societies."  Time,  and  the  death  of  Henry 
George,  resulted  in  a  lessening  of  the  discussion  of 
the  material  condition  of  the  wage  earners,  aside 
from  those  discussions  stimulated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Organized  Labor  Movement  in  America. 
Today  there  has  again  arisen  a  world-wide  discus- 
sion of  the  condition  of  the  workers  in  all  of  the 
countries,  caused  by  the  over-devolpment  of  the 
capitalist  system  of  production,  and  world  debts. 
Again,  as  before,  there  must  be  a  searching  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  perhaps  a  quotation  from 
Henry  George  might  cause  the  workers  to  give  more 
thought  to  their  condition  and  how  to  remedy  it. 
The  Bulletin  therefore  quotes  from  the  writing  of 
Henry  George: 

"Near  the  window  by  which  I  write  a  great 
bull  is  tethered  by  the  nose.  Grazing  round  and 
round,  he  has  wound  his  rope  about  the  stake 
until  now  he  stands  a  close  prisoner,  tantalized 
by  rich  grass  he  can  not  reach,  unable  even  to 
toss  his  head  to  rid  him  of  the  flies  that  clus- 
ter on  his  shoulders.    Now  and  again  he  strug- 


RECALL  OF  U.  S.  EXPERTS  FROM  RUSSIA 
ADVOCATED 


Former  Legion  Head  Says  3,000  Americans  Working 
for  Soviets  Are  Riding  in  Impoverishment 
of  Wage  Earaers  Here 


Toronto  (ILNS). — Speaking  before  the  Lions' 
Club  convention  here,  Col.  Alvin  Owsley  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  former  commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
called  for  vigorous  action  against  the  menace  of 
Russian  trade  competition  and  demanded  recall  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  3,000  American 
engineers  and  other  experts  said  to  be  working  in 
Russia  or  cancellation  of  their  citizenship  if  they 
should  refuse  to  return  in  30  days. 

Asserting  that  the  avowed  aim  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  the  destruction  of  the  American  Re- 
public, Col.  Owsley  declared  that  "the  industrializa- 
tion of  Russia,  with  her  conscript  labor,"  in  which 
these  engineers  were  aiding,  "means  the  ruin  and 
impoverishment  of  our  workmen. 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  labor  war  with  Russia,"  he 
said. 


gles  vainly,  and  then,  after  pitiful  belowings, 
relapses  into  silent  misery.  This  bull,  a  very 
type  of  massive  strength,  who,  because  he  has 
not  wit  enough  to  see  how  he  might  be  free,  suf- 
fers want  in  the  sight  of  plenty,  and  is  help- 
lessly preyed  upon  by  weaker  creatures,  seems 
to  me  no  unfit  emblem  of  the  working  masses. 
In  all  lands,  men  whose  toil  creates'  abounding 
wealth  are  pinched  with  poverty,  and,  while 
advancing  civilization  opens  wider  vistas  and 
awakens  new  desires,  are  held  down  to  brutish 
level  by  animal  needs." 

 0  

LONG  STORIES 
This  is  the  season  of  long  stories.    A  few  sam- 
ples are  given  by  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

A  recent  tale  from  Georgia,  according  to  which  a 
sportsman  caught  a  catfish  with  a  slippery  eel  knot- 
ted between  its  gills  has  opened  the  season  of  tall 
stories.  Whoever  gets  a  license  to  cast  a  fly  or  bait 
a  hook  also  gets  a  license  to  draw  the  long  bow'.  • 

But  the  stories  that  are  broadcast  do  not  all  deal 
with  fish;  man  generously  includes  other  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom  in  his  world  of  fantasy.  From 
Georgia  also,  for  instance,  there  came  last  Spring 
the  report  that  Lee  County  had  produced  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  chicken  with  four  legs,  able  to  walk  for- 
ward or  backward  at  will,  and  a  lizard  with  two  tails. 
In  a  neighboring  state.  South  Carolina,  some  con- 
fiscated whiskey  was  poured  into  a  river  and  the 
fish  voraciously  seized  all  the  baited  hooks  that  local 
fishermen  could  supply. 

North  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  the  little  lown  of 
Winsted,  Conn.,  has  been  gaining  for  itself  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  either  the  habitat  of  the  oddest  birds, 
beasts  and  fishes,  or  of  the  most  imaginative  Baron 
Munchausens,  that  this  part  of  the  country  can  pro- 
duce. Some  time  ago  a  hunter  of  this  town  reported 
to  have  shot  a  fox  which  had  a  dead  porcupine  in  its 
mouth.  But  the  fox  was  already  dead  when  shot. 
The  spines  of  the  porcupine  had  killed  it.  And  the 
porcupine,  it  was  later  found,  had  been  a  pet  which 
earned  its  keep  by  carrying  fruit  on  its  back  from 
its  owner's  orchard  to  the  cider  mill.  Furthermore, 
both  animals  were  intoxicated  when  the  double  tra- 
gedy occurred ;  the  porcupine  on  hard  cider,  the  fox 
on  mash. 

In  New  Jersey  a  lying  contest  was  held  between 
veteran  fishermen.  The  prize-winning  story  in- 
volved a  pint  of  moonshine  spilled  in  the  dirt.  Worms 
were  dug  from  this  dirt  and  used  as  bait ;  when  they 
were  thrown  into  the  river  they  seized  the  fish  by 
the  neck  and  dragged  them  out. 
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A  Few  Tips  on  Scaffolds 

By  JAMES  F.  VAN  ARK 
Construction  Engineer,  Safety  Department,  Industrial  Accident  Commission 


'pHE  question  is  often  asked:  "What  about  steel 
scaffold  brackets?"  "Can  we  use  them?"  "Are 
they  safe?"    "What  is  the  matter  with  them?" 

The  Safety  Department  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Commission  discourages  the  use  of  the  steel 
scaffold  brackets  for  ^several  reasons.  Experience 
has  shown  that  men  often  do  not  spike  them  up  in 
a  secure  manner.  Our  rules  specifically  state  that 
none  but  skilled  mechanics  are  to  build  or  repair 
scaffolds.  That  does  not  mean  that  because  a  man 
can  mix  more  mud  or  nail  in  place  more  lath,  that 
he  is  a  good  mechanic  when  it  comes  to  scaffolds. 

We  allow  the  use  of  the  steel  brackets  when  pro- 
perly spiked  to  sound,  rigid  timber.  When  over 
ten  feet  in  height,  hand  rails  must  be  provided  as 
required  by  Order  1122  of  the  General  Construction 
Safety  Orders. 

Next  we  have  the  timber  scaffolds  which  are  sat- 
isfactory if  properly  constructed.  We  find  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  lathers  and  plas- 
terers to  have  their  scaffolds  placed  by  scaffold  con- 
tractors, and  in  such  cases  or  otherwise,  compliance 
with  the  General  Construction  Safety  Orders  should 
be  realized. 

There  are  a  number  of  parties  furnishing  timber 
scaffolds  built  in  sections.   This  equipment  has  been 


found  to  be  satisfactory  in  most  cases,  especially 
when  new.  However,  as  time  goes  on  these  are  used 
over  and  over.  The  damaged  parts  are  not  always 
properly  repaired. 

In  building  scaffolds  up  to  an  extended  height,  we 
often  find  the  uprights  spiked  alongside  one  an- 
other instead  of  resting  on  the  one  below  and  then 
being  secured  with  splice  pieces  of  "slabs." 

Many  accidents  occur  as  the  result  of  men  work- 
ing on  improper  and  illegal  scaffolding. 

Remember,  a  contractor  or  employer  is  always  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  his  men.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  having  your  men  work  from  a  poor  scaf- 
fold just  because  a  third  party  built  the  scaffold. 
You  are  responsible  for  any  damage  if  you  cause  or 
permit  your  employees  to  work  on  an  unsafe  scaf- 
fold. 

The  department  has  approved  several  types  of 
steel  pole  scaffolds.  These  scaffolds  are  strong,  do 
not  ordinarily  weaken  by  frequent  use,  and  have 
proven  very  satisfactory  when  properly  set  up. 

The  general  construction  safety  orders  of  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Commission  govern  the  design  and 
consti'uction  of  scaffolds  and  every  contractor  fur- 
nishing or  using  scaffolding  should  secure  a  copy  of 
said  orders  and  adhere  to  the  provisions  thereof. 


Coai  Miners  Starving 


Indianapolis. — The  coal  industry  is  paying  the  pre- 
dicted costly  price  for  its  anti-union  policy  during 
the  past  few  years,  according  to  reports  to  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Conditions  of  these  unorganized  workers,  espe- 
cially in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
western  Pensylvania,  is  unbelievable.  Miners  in 
these  states  are  starving  while  operators  have  driven 
prices  to  a  point  where  it  is  cheaper  to  cease  opera- 
tions. Governor  Kilby  of  Alabama  bankrupted  that 
state  when  he  turned  the  militia  over  to  operators 
to  break  the  miners'  union.  The  state  was  overrun 
with  armed  desperadoes  and  the  union  was  smashed. 
Miners  are  now  begging  for  food  to  sustain  life. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  assigned  one  of  its  corres- 
pondents to  the  westeiTi  Pennsylvania  field.  The 
newspaper  man  wrote: 

"A  struggle  for  existence  is  being  waged  by  resi- 
dents of  mine  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania.  111- 
I'e-     lit-clothed.    ill-housed    fai^iilies  are  battling 


against  hunger.  They  are  living  from  hand  to 
mouth." 

Miners  in  Scott's  Run  field.  West  Virginia,  sus- 
pended work  as  a  final  protest  against  starvation 
wages.  Rates  average  $1.50  a  day — when  the  miner 
works. 

The  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post  recently  stated: 
"The  situation  on  Scot's  Run  is  one  that  must  ai'ouse 
the  sympathy  and  pity  of  every  person  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions.  Nobody  can 
blame  the  miners  for  protesting  against  wages  that 
are  not  wages  at  all.  If  all  the  operators  on  Scott's 
Run,  for  example,  would  get  together,  they  would 
end  this  cutthroat  competition  that  is  constantly 
pushing  wages  lower  and  lower." 

 0  

Mention  this  publication  as  well  as  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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Sinclair  Oil  Co. 

Teapot  Dome  Tactics  Used 
JJESPITE  efforts  of  the  administration  to  induce 
employers  to  keep  the  pledge  they  made  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover  that  they  would  not  take  advantage  of 
the  depression  to  lower  living  standards,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  last  week  declared  that 
wage-slashing  is  becoming  more  serious. 

Labor  Department  officials  declare  the  movement 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  those  industries  where 
the  workers  are  not  organized. 

Among  the  large  employers  who  h9,ve  struck  at 
living  standards  is  the  Sinclair  Oil  Company,  which 
recently  announced  a  10  per  cent  reduction.  HaiTy 
Sinclair,  of  Teapot  Dome  notoriety,  is  the  principal 


Reduces  Wages 

on  Workers'  Pocketbooks 

figure  in  that  concern.  The  cut  is  effective  wherever 
there  are  Sinclair  workers,  which  is  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

Conciliators  of  the  Department  of  Labor  called  in 
to  deal  with  threatened  strikes  resulting  from  the  re- 
duction were  told  by  local  Sinclair  officials  that  the 
order  came  from  New  York  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Some  of  the  other  big  oil  companies  have  followed 
the  Sinclair  example.  However,  no  corresponding 
reduction  has  been  made  in  the  price  of  gasoline, 
indicating  that  the  sacrifice  imposed  on  workers  is 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  oil  magnates. 


Machinery  Should  Reduce  Hours  Instead  of 
Creating  Unemployment 


one  protests  the  development  of  machines, 
but  everyone  protests  its  indiscriminate 
affecting  of  employment  opportunities,  and  this  will 
become  more  and  more  a  world  problem,"  according 
to  a  statement  on  labor-displacing  machinery  by  Jo- 
seph N.  Weber,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians. 

"In  considering  this  matter,  one  cannot  merely 
argue  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  particular  calling, 
profession  or  station  in  life,  but  must  do  so  objec- 
tively for  the  reason  that  no  man  remains  unaffect- 
ed by  unfavorable  economic  developments  engulfing 


COLORFUL  CAREER  OF  "TRADER  HORN" 
CLOSED  BY  DEATH 

"Trader  Horn"  is  dead.  He  passed  away  in  an 
English  hospital,  carefully  cared  for;  and  for  five 
years  before  that,  had  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  that  wealth  can  bring.  But  except  for  the 
insight  of  a  South  African  woman  novelist,  Mrs. 
Ethelreda  Lewis,  he  probably  would  have  spent  his 
last  years  in  a  poorhouse. 

His  real  name  was  Alfred  Aloysius  Smith,  and  he 
was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  79  years  ago.  At 
the  age  of  17,  he  went  to  Africa.  He  spent  some 
time  in  the  United  States,  where  he  married  and 
lost  his  wife ;  but  Africa  was  his  stamping  ground, 
and  he  knew  most  of  the  Dark  Continent.  He  was 
by  turn  ivory  hunter,  trader,  prospector,  miner,  ex- 
plorer, moonshine  distiller,  peddler,  and  general 
roustabout. 

"I  never  stuck  to  anything  long,"  he  said  in  New 
York,  after  becoming  famous.    "I  am  a  bit  of  a 


the  entire  world,  nor  can  he  escape  fear  of  conse- 
quences if  the  real  causes  responsible  for  them  are 
not  realized  and  corrected.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
consider  all  this  so  as  to  realize  more  clearly  our 
own  respective  position  in  this  all-absorbing  human 
problem. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  pointed 
the  way  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  by 
suggesting  that  machine  use  and  development  be 
confined  to  cheapening  the  production  of  a  commo- 
dity and  as  a  surcease  to  excessive  hard  labor,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  over-production  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  men  employed.  Therefore, 
the  use  of  the  machine  should  not  result  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  worker,  but  merely  in  the  reduction 
of  the  days  and  hours  and  the  hardships  of  this  la- 
bor, so  that  hand  in  hand  with  mass  production, 
mass  enjoyment  of  a  shorter  working  week  and 
day  and  lightening  of  labor  may  go." 


rogue  elephant.  I've  been  out  of  the  herd;  I'm  glad 
to  be  back." 

He  came  to  Mrs.  Lewis'  door  in  Johannesburg  in 
1926,  peddling  kitchen  ware.  Mrs,  Lewis  got  part 
of  his  story,  and  decided  that  the  rest  was  worth 
telling.  She  "grubstaked"  him  for  a  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  book,  "Trader  Horn,"  was 
ready.  It  was  the  joint  product  of  her  skill  and  his 
adventures;  and  leaped  into  fame  overnight.  At  73, 
Horn  was  a  down-and-out  peddler.  Two  years  later, 
he  was  getting  royalties  of  $4,000  a  week. 

Two  other  books  turned  out  by  the  same  collabor- 
ating were  scarcely  noticed.  Trader  Horn  had  just 
one  shot  in  his  rifle;  but  that  rang  the  bell. 
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Not  Retroactive 

A  colored  man,  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  was 
visited  by  a  sympathetic  friend. 

"Ben,"  said  the  friend,  "am  it  true  dat  you  all  is 
sentenced  foh  life?" 

"No,"  said  Ben,  "jes'  from  now  on." 

 0  

"Speaking-  of  old  families,"  said  an  aristocrat  of 
the  party,  "one  of  my  ancestors  was  present  at  the 
signing-  of  the  Magna  Charta." 

"And  one  of  mine,"  said  little  Ikey,  who  was 
among  the  hsteners,  "was  present  at  the  signing  of 
the  Ten  Commandments." 

 0  

The  farmer  had  been  standing  in  front  of  the 
clothing  store  for  about  an  hour.  A  brisk  young 
clerk,  scenting  a  sale,  stepped  out  and  spoke  to  him. 

"What  time  is  it?"  said  the  farmer. 

The  clerk  looked  at  his  watch  and  replied,  "Five, 
five." 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "I'll  stick  around  a  little 
longer,  I'm  waitin'  for  them  pants,"  and  he  pointed 
to  a  pair  of  trousers  bearing  the  sign  "Given  away 
at  5:20." 

 0  

First  Appearance 
Judge — "Isn't  this  the  second  time  you've  ap- 
peared before  me  as  a  witness  in  this  suit?" 

Witness — No,  indeed!  This  is  the  first  time  I've 
ever  worn  it." 


An  insurance  company  wrote  out  a  $1,000  life  pol- 
icy in  the  name  of  one  Samuel  Johnson.  Premiums 
were  paid  promptly  for  a  few  years,  but  suddenly 
stopped.  After  sending  a  few  delinquent  notices,  the 
company  received  this  reply:  "Dear  Sirs:  Please  ex- 
cuse us  as  we  can't  pay  any  more  premiums  on  Sam. 
He  died  last  May.  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  S.  Johnson." 

 0  

"Look  here,"  said  the  stingy  man  going  over  the 
weekly  bills.  "I  .see  you  -pent  fifty  cents  for  mus- 
tard pla.^ters  and  two  dollars  for  having  three  teeth 
extracted.  That's  two  dollars  and  a  half  in  one  week 
s{»ent  for  your  own  private  pleasure.  Do  you  think 
I  an  made  of  money?" 


Too  Close  for  Comfort 

"What  animal,"  asked  the  teacher  of  the  class 
in  natural  history,  "makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
man?" 

"The  mosquito,"  timidly  ventured  the  little  boy 
with  the  curly  hair. 

 0  

Lawyer — "Where  were  you  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th?" 

Defendant — "With  a  couple  of  my  friends." 

Lawyer — "Thieves,  probably." 

Defendant — "Yes,  sir,  lawyers,  both  of  them." 
 0  

Mistress,  to  New  Maid — "As  you  are  not  familiar 
with  our  rules,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  that  we 
have  breakfast  at  eight." 

Maid — "Thanks.  But  don't  wait  for  me  if  I'm  not 
down  in  time." 


The  hotel  clerk  was  astonished  to  see  a  guest  par- 
ading through  the  foyer  in  a  pair  of  pajamas. 

"Here,  what  are  you  doing?" 

The  guest  snapped  out  of  it  and  apologized : 

"Beg  pardon.  I'm  a  somnambulist." 

"Well,"  sneered  the  clerk,  "you  can't  walk  around 
here  like  that,  no  matter  what  your  religion  is." 
 o  

"Look  here,  Pete,"  said  a  knowing  colored  man, 
"don't  stand  on  de  railroad  track." 

"Why,  Joe?" 

"Kase,  if  de  cars  see  dat  mouf  of  yours,  de'll 
think  it  am  de  depot  and  run  right  in !" 

 0  

Not  Far  Off 

Teacher — "Can  you  name  some  organ  of  the  body, 
Bobby?" 

Bobby — "Yes'm,  the  teeth." 

Teacher — "The  teeth  ?  What  kind  of  organ  would 
that  be?" 

Bobby — "I  guess  they  would  be  a  kind  of  grind 
organ  ?" 


Doctor — "Now,  young  man,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  for  yourself?" 

His  son  (in  for  a  licking) — "How  about  a  little 
local  anesthetic?" 
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Negative  Instruction 

"Charles,  is  it  true  that  you  are  the  one  that  has 
been  teaching  the  parrot  bad  words?" 
"No,  ma,  I  just  tell  it  what  not  to  say." 


Visitor — We're  getting  up  a  raffle  for  a  poor  old 
man.  Won't  you  buy  a  ticket,  my  dear? 

Sweet  Thing — Mercy  no!  What  would  I  do  with 
him  if  I  won  him? 

 0  

Visitor — "You  say  you  were  naughty,  Ethel,  I'm 
sure  your  conscience  hurts  you,  doesn't  it,  dear?" 

Ethel  (sadly) — "No,  but  mama  says  just  wait  till 
you  go." 

 0  

When  Eph  Washington's  first  son  was  born  they 
christened  him  George.  The  second  son  who  ar- 
rived in  due  time  was  called  Booker  T.  Eph  was 
puzzled  when  the  third  one  arrived,  but  finally  chris- 
tened him  Spokane. 

 0  

Little  Elizabeth  was  very  curious  about  sardines 
and  her  mother  started  to  tell  her  about  them  by 
saying,  "These  little  sardines  are  sometimes  eaten 
by  the  larger  fish." 

"But  mother,"  said  EKzabeth,  "how  do  the  large 
fish  get  the  cans  open?" 

 0  

Porter — "Where's  your  trunks,  sir?" 

Salesman — "I  use  no  trunks." 

Porter — "But  I  thought  you  wuz  one  of  these 
traveling  salesmen." 

Salesman — "I  am,  but  I  sell  brains,  understand? 
I  sell  brains." 

Porter — "Excuse  me,  boss,  but  you  is  the  first 
fella  that's  been  here  who  carried  no  samples." 
 0  

"Help  your  wife,"  says  a  famous  domestic  expert ; 
"when  she  mops  up  the  floor,  mop  up  the  floor  with 
her." 

Nixon — How  do  you  think  a  warmer  climate  would 
suit  me,  doctor? 

Dr.  Glibb — Heavens,  man !  That's  what  I'm  trying 
to  save  you  from. 


Result  of  the  Depression 

School  teacher  in  a  lumber  camp — "How  many 
mills  make  a  cent?" 

Pupil — "Not  a  damn  one." 

 0  

The  baldheaded  man  courteously  stopped  to  pick 
up  a  napkin  which  his  dinner  companion  had  dropped. 
As  he  rose  the  nearsighted  old  lady  at  his  left  gave 
one  glance  at  him  and  said,  "No  melon,  thank  you." 
 o  

"Officer,"  said  the  judge,  "what's  the  charge 
against  this  man?" 

"Bigotry,  your  honor,"  said  the  officer.  "He's  got 
three  wives." 

"Officer,"  said  the  judge,  "I  am  surprised  at  your 
ignorance.  That's  not  bigotry,  that's  trigonometry," 

 o  

SOME  SCHOOL  BOY  "HOWLERS": 

The  Germans  are  very  queer.  Some  of  their  laws 
are  so  rigid,  and  some  are  very  laxative. 

Caesar  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  contractors. 

Scottish  kings  always  used  to  live  at  Hollywood. 

The  government  of  England  is  a  limited  mockery. 

Columbus  was  a  great  navigator  who  cursed  about 
the  Atlantic. 

Benjamin  Franklin  died  in  1790,  and  is  still  dead. 

(Bunker  Hill)  When  the  British  got  up  in  the 
morning  and  saw  the  Americans  on  the  opposite  hill 
they  threw  up  their  breakfasts  (breastworks). 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
to  secure  domestic  hostility. 

A  mountain  pass  is  a  pass  given  by  railroads  so 
that  they  can  spend  their  vacation  in  the  mountains. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  Indiana. 

The  principal  exports  of  Sweden  are  hired  girls. 

The  office  of  digestion  is  the  stomach. 

If  you  are  sick,  a  physician  should  be  insulted. 

We  caught  one  snake,  and  we  wanted  to  keep  him, 
but  my  father  said  to  kill  him.  We  knew  it  was  no 
use  arguing  with  father,  so  we  took  him  out  back 
of  the  barn,  held  him  down  with  a  forked  stick,  and 
skinned  him. 

Three  shots  rang  out.  Two  of  the  servants  fell 
dead,  the  other  went  thru  his  hat. 
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PROJECTS  OF  $50,000  OR  MORE  IN 
LOCALITIES  WHERE  WE  HAVE  NO  LOCALS 


ARKANSAS 

FAYETTE VILLE,  ARK. — Library,  University  of  Arkansas: 
$425,000.  Haralson  &  Nelson,  407  Merchants  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Ft.  Smith,  archts. ;  Jamieson  &  Sp©arl, 
1116  Arcade  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assoc.  archts.;  Wit- 
tenberg &  Deloney,  Home  Insurance  Bldg.,  Little 
Rock,  archts.  Proposed. 

JONESBORO,  ARK. — Administration  Building,  Agricul- 
tural &  Mechanical  College:  $350,000.  E.  W.  Mann, 
Cotton  Exch.  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Petter  & 
Mclnich,  Pyramid  Life  Insurance  Bldg.,  Little  Rock, 
archts.    Date  for  bids  extended. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  ARK. — Court  House:  1118.182.  Gor- 
don Walker  Co.,  Rector  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  contr. 

CONNECTICUT 

WATERFORD,  COXX. — Seaside  Sanitorium,  State:  To 
exceed  $150,000.  $400,000  appropriated.  Removing 
Seaside  Sanitorium  at  Xiantic  to  here  and  plan  new 
sanitorium.     F.  Salmon,  comptroller.  Proposed. 

DELAWARE 

FREDERICK,   DEL.— School:     $150,000.     P.    Lange,  28 

Tale  Rd.,  Audubon,  X.  J.,  contr. 
MARSHALLTOX,  DEL. — Marshallton  Consolidated  School: 

$150,000.     Guilbert   &  Betelle,   20   Branford  Place, 

X'^ewark,  X".  J.,  archts. 

GEORGL4 

WAYCROSS,  GA.— Hospital:  $150,000.  V.  C.  Parker, 
contr. 

ILLINOIS 

EVANSTOX,  ILL. — Library:  Xorthwestern  University: 
$1,000,000.  R.  C.  Wieboldt  Co.,  1412  West  Washing- 
ton Blvd.,  Chicago,  contr. 

OTTAWA,  ILL.— School:  $300,000.  Llewellyn  &  Llewel- 
lyn, 38  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  archts. 

WILMETTE,  ILL.  —  Presbyterian  Church:  $165,000. 
Childs  &  Smith,  720  Xorth  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.,  archts. 

EVDUNA 

ANGOLA,  IXD. — Theatre,  Westley  Corp.:    $150,000.  C. 

W.  Holland,  Angola,  contr. 
BROOKSTOX,  IND. — School:    S150,000.     W.  G.  Rammel, 

Logansport,  archt. 
BUCKSKIN,  IND. — School:    $150,000.     J.  Klingensmith, 

Washington,  contr. 
MACKEY,  IND.— Grade  and  High  School:    $150,000.  J. 

A.  Keller  &  Son,  Vincennes,  contr. 
MILGROVE,  IND— School:    $150,000.     E.  L  Brown,  309 

1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne,  archts. 
MUNSTER,   IXD. — School:     $150,000.     W.  Christianson, 

Griffith,  contr. 

OAKLAXD  CITY,  IXD  — High  School:  $150,000.  Library, 
gymnasium,  auditorium.  Shelby  Constr.  Co.,  Shelby- 
ville,  contr. 

OLDEXBURG,  IXD. — School,  Franciscan  Fathers  Catholic 
Church:  $150,000.  W.  A.  Gutzwiller,  Batesville, 
contr. 

RICHMOND,    IND. — Eastern    Indiana    Insane  Hospital: 

$250,000.     McGuire  &   shook,   Xorth   Meridian  St., 

Indianapolis,  archts. 
.SEYMOUR,  IND. — Riley  School  and  Lincoln  School:  $150,- 

000.   J.  Colglazier  &  Son,  Salem,  contr. 
.SC.MERVILLE,    IND.— School:     $150,000.     W.    A.  Arm- 

-trons,  2426  1st  Ave.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  contr. 


IOWA 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA.— Hospital  Addition  for  Sisters  of 
Mercy:    $150,000.    R.  F.  Conlon,  Dubuque,  contr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BELCHERTOWX,  MASS. — Infirmary,  Belchertown  State 
Hospital:  $125,000  to  $150,000.  C.  P.  Hoyt,  8  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston,  archt.  Proposed. 

BROOKLIXE,  MASS. — Paramount  Publix  Theatre:  To  ex- 
ceed $150,000.  G.  L.  and  C.  W.  Rapp,  Paramount 
Bldg.,  Xew  York,  archts.    Maturity  indefinite. 

DEDHAM,  MASS.— High  School  Addition:  $300,000  ap- 
propriated. Town,  Superintendent  School.  Archt.  not 
selected.  Proposed. 

FAIRHAVEX,  MASS. — Altering  and  Constructing  Senior 
High  School:  $200,000.  Locke-Thomas  Co.,  456 
Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  contr.  Former  contract 
rescinded. 

GREENFIELD,  MASS.  —  Junior  High  School,  Shattuck 
Park:  $200,000.  Town,  T.  M.  Hayes,  chn.  School 
Bd.,  3  Bank  Row.  Proposed. 

HUDSON,  MASS. — Remodeling  Buildings:  $150,000.  Hud- 
son Savings  and  Hudson  National  Bank.  A.  L.  Flet- 
cher, 90  Warner  St.,  contr. 

HYDE  PARK,  MASS. — Convent  Most  Precious  Blood  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church:  $150,000.  Maginnis  &  Walsh, 
Statler  Bldg.,  Boston,  archts. 

LEICESTER,  MASS. — Convent,  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Parish:  $150,000.  J.  W.  Donohue,  1200  Main 
St..  Springfield,  archt.  Proposed. 

LEOMINSTER,  MASS. — Church,  St.  Cecelia's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Parish:  $500,000.  D.  R.  Baribault,  1562  Main 
St.,  Springfield,  archts. 

NORFOLK,  MASS. — Administration  and  Receiving  Build- 
ing for  State:  $150,000  or  more.  McLaughlin  & 
Burr,  88  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  archts.  Proposed. 

WESTFIELD,  MASS.— Noble  Hospital  Addition:  $300,000. 
Rejected  bids  altering  and  constructing.  M.  B.  Hard- 
ing, 6  Main  St.,  archt.  Proposed. 

MINNESOTA 

BRAINERD,  MIXX. — School:  $260,000.  Croft  &  Boer- 
ner,  1004  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  archts. 

MOORHEAD.  MIXX. — Main  Recitation  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation Bide.,  State  Teachers  College:  $420,000;  Dem- 
onstration School:  $220,000:  Central  Heating  Plant: 
$125,000.  C.  H.  Johnston,  360  Robert  St.,  St.  Paul, 
archt. 

MICHIGAN 

ELOISE,  MICH. — Altering  and  Constructing  Hospital  Ad- 
dition: $350,000.  Maul  &  Lentz,  1257  David  Whitney 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  and  X.  O.  Gould,  Empire  Bldg.,  De- 
troit, archts.  Proposed. 

OLIVET,  MICH. — Olivet  College:  $200,000.  Dormitory. 
O.  F.  Miller  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  contr. 

PORT  HUROX.  MICH. — Hospital  for  Port  Huron  Hospital 
Assn.:  $300,000.  Pond,  Pond.  Martin  &  Loyd,  180 
Xorth  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  archts. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ANDOVER,  N.  H. — Proctor  Academy:  $150,000.  Dormi- 
tory.   H.  C.  Stanley,  Xew  London,  contr. 

COXCORD,  X.  H. — Xew  Hampshire  Odd  Fellows  Home: 
$200,000.  H.  P.  Cummings  Constr.  Co.,  14  Prospect 
St.,  Ware,  Mass.,  contr. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

ATHENIA,  N.  J. — Church,  School,  St.  Joseph's  Roman 
Catholic  Parish:  $150,000.  Waeber  &  Davidson,  131 
Bast  4  7th  St.,  New  York,  archts.  Bids  about  De- 
cember. 

BROWNS  .MILLS,  N.  J. — Deborah  Sanitarium  and  Power 
Plant:  $600,000.  J.  and  B.  Friedman,  Inc.,  25  West 
45th  St.,  New  York,  contr. 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. — Club  House  for  Knights  of  Columbus: 
$200,000.  E.  H.  Schmeider,  3d  Ave.,  Spring  Lake, 
archt.    Bids  in  September.    Revised  plans. 

HOLMDEL,  N.  J.— Nurses'  Home:  §255,284.  C.  R.  Hed- 
den.  3  75  South  Orange  St.,  Newark,  contr. 
- — Institutional  Buildings,  New  Jersey  State  Hospital: 
$1,350,000.  Dpt.  Architecture  &  Constr.,  State  Office 
Bldg..  Trenton,  archts.  Maturity  probably  in  Sep- 
tember. 

PREAKNESS,  N.  J. — Welfare  House,  Oldham  Rd.:  $750.- 
000.  F.  W.  Wentworth,  140  Market  St.,  Paterson, 
archts. 

WASHINGTON.  N.  J.— High  School:  $150,000.  North 
Carlton  Ave.  H.  E.  Stoudt  &  Son,  424  2d  Ave.,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  contr. 

NEW  YORK 

BLAUVELT,  N.  Y. — IMotherhouse.  Chapel.  Sisters  of  Third 
Order  of  St.  Dominic:  $600,000.  Frank  A.  O'Hare 
Co.,  2  70  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  contr. 

EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. — Altering  and  Constructing  Union 
Freehold  School:  $213,490.  Lowman  Constr.  Co., 
Elmira,  contr. 

GENBSEO.  N.  Y.— High  School:  $275,000.  R.  Sherlock, 
156  E.  46th  St.,  New  York,  archt.  Proposed. 

OHIO 

BEXLEY,  O.— Junior  High  School:  $340,000.  Miller  & 
Reeves,  203  East  Broad  St..  Columbus,  archts. 

BUCYRUS,  O. — Hospital:  $150,000.  Thos.  D.  McLaugh- 
lin &  Assoc.,  Lima,  archts. 

OKLAHOMA 

NORMAN.  OKLA.— Hospital  for  Insane:  $150,000.  Lay- 
ton.  Hicks  &  Forsythe,  Braniff  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City, 
archts.  Proposed. 

SUPPLY,  OKLA. — Tuberculosis  Hospital:  $150,000.  Lay- 
ton,  Hicks  &  Forsythe,  Braniff  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City, 
archts.  Proposed. 

VINITA,  OKLA.— Hospital  for  Insane:  $150,000.  Lay- 
ton,  Hicks  &  Forsythe,  Braniff  Bldg..  Oklahoma  City, 
archts.  Proposed. 

ONTARIO 

KINGSTON.  ONT. — School.  Johnston  St.:  $160,000. 
Kingston  Separate  School  Bd.,  T.  E.  Dolan,  secretary. 
Proposed. 

OSHAWA.  ONT. — Theatre,  Simcoe  St.:  $225,000.  Fjr 
Syndicate  Builders,  Ltd..  116  Brock  St.,  E.  C.  C.  Sten- 
house.  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  archt. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. — Collegiate  Institute:  $161,000.  Ad- 
dition to  physics  asd  chemistry  laboratories.  Stuart 
Bros.,  15  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Hamilton,  contr. 

OREGON 

SHERIDAN,  ORE. — College,  Novitiate  Society  of  Jesuits: 
$400,000.  Dougan-Reveman,  Inc.,  Portland,  archts. 
Bids  about  September. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ARDMORE,  PA. — Administration  Building,  Bd.  of  Educ, 
Lower  Merion  Twp.:  $541,64  7.  McCake  Bros.,  Rock 
Hill  Rd..  Cynwyd,  contr. 

•GLENSHAW.  PA. — Elementary  and  Junior  High  School: 
$250,000.  Shaler  Twp.  C.  C.  Compton,  4th  and 
Thompson  Sts.,  Donora,  archts.  Proposed. 

:M0RGANZA,  pa. — improvements  to  State  Training  School: 
$270,000.  W.  F.  Penn,  supt.  Dpt.  Welfare  Training 
School,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Proposed. 

MUNCY.  PA. — School:  $200,000.  Lawrie  &  Green.  Third 
and  Forster  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  archts.  Proposed. 


MUNHALL,  PA. — Elementary  and  Junior  High  School: 
$200,000.  A.  G.  Wickerham,  135  East  8th  St.,  Home- 
stead, archt.  Proposed. 

POLK,  PA. — Polk  State  School:  $453,500.  New  build- 
ings and  improvements  to  State  School  and  College, 
H.  M.  Watkins,  supt.  Proposed. 

SOUDERTON,  PA.— High  School:  $160,000.  H.  H.  Nin- 
ninger,  Souderton,  contr. 

TORRENCE,  PA.— Torrence  State  Hospital:  $515,000.  C. 
R.  McKinnis,  supt.  New  buildings.  Improvements  to 
State  Hospital.  Proposed. 

WARREN,  PA. — Warren  State  Hospital:  $290,000.  New 
buildings,  improvements.  H.  W.  Mitchell,  supt.  Pro- 
posed. 

QUEBEC 

VERDUN,  QUE. — Verdun  Protestant  Hospital:  $250,000. 
Addition.    C.  A.  Porteus,  supt.  Proposed. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

MIDDLETOWN,  R.  I. — Infirmary,  St.  George's  School: 
$150,000.  J.  G.  McPherson  &  Son,  86  Weybosset  St., 
Providence,  contr. 

TEXAS 

COLLEGE  STATION,  TEX.— A.  and  M.  College,  Chemistry 
Building:  $350,000;  Agrictutural  Engineerin-g  Build- 
ing: $200,000.  F.  E.  Giesecke,  college  archt.,  Col- 
lege Station.  Proposed. 

DEL  RIO,  TEX. — Reconstructing  Theatre:  $135,000  to 
$150,000.  P.  J.  Poag,  et  al.,  c/o  Princess  and  Casino 
Theatres,  archts. 

GALVESTON,  TEX. — Junior  High  School:  $300,000. 
Giesecke  &  Harris,  Norwood  Bldg.,  Austin,  archts. 

SAN  MARCOS,  TEX. — High  School,  Grammar  School: 
$200,000.  H.  P.  Smith,  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
San  Antonio,  archts.  Proposed. 

WICHITA  FALLS,  TEX.— Wichita  State  Hospital:  $162,- 
50  0  appropriated.  Ward,  superintendent's  residence, 
hospital.  Proposed. 

VERMONT 

BENNINGTON,  VT. — Bennington  College:  To  exceed 
$1,000,000.  Dormitories,  class  rooms,  administration 
and  library  building.  J.  W.  Ames  &  E.  S.  Dodge,  148 
State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  archts.  Bids  about  Sep- 
tember. 

WISCONSIN 

WAUWATOSA,  WIS.— Hospital,  St.  Camillus  Monastery: 
$185,000.  T.  Imbs,  1661  West  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee, contr. 

WYOMING 

ROCK  SPRINGS,  WYO. — High  School:  $247,000.  Kel- 
log  Lumber  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  contr. 


MAX  BAUMANN  DIES 

Max  Baumann,  nationally  known  lathing 
contractor  of  New  York  City,  died  suddenly  in 
that  city  of  heart  failure  on  July  3d. 

The  deceased  was  an  active  organization 
man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Association  of  Building 
Trades  Employers  and  was  also  active  as  an 
officer  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders 
Exchanges  and  for  many  years  was  an  officer 
of  the  Building  Trades  Employers  Association 
of  New  Yoi'k  City. 

His  passing  will  be  mourned  by  a  host  of 
friends,  acquaintances  and  business  associates 
throughout  the  entire  country. 
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Congress  May  Probe  Federal  Work  Awards 
To  Pay  Cutters 

!\on.-Lnion  Employers  Given   Cream  of   L.   S.   Construction  Contracts; 
Rumors  That  Favored  Bosses  Have  Backing  of  Influential 
Politicians  Cause  Stir;  Many  Protests 

By  CHARLES  M.  KELLEY 


QRGANIZED  labor  is  wondering  what  mysterious 
influence  is  being  used  by  non-union,  wage-cut- 
ting contractors  to  enable  them  to  pick  the  cream 
of  contracts  under  the  government's  emergency 
building  program. 

That  curiosity  is  shared  by  members  of  Congress, 
and  it  may  be  manifested  in  a  demand  at  the  De- 
cember session  for  a  sweeping  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 

Charges  are  heard  that  some  of  the  favored  con- 
tractors have  the  backing  of  influential  politicians 
who  presumably  are  getting  a  part  of  the  profits. 
Some  of  these  men  pose  as  lawyers,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  their  chief  business  in  Washington  is  lobby- 
ing. 

Are  Useful  in  Election 

When  campaign  time  rolls  around  they  are  very 
active  about  national  headquarters  and  are  supposed 
to  be  useful  in  raising  campaign  funds. 

They  have  lots  of  "pull"  and  are  willing  to  use  it 
on  behalf  of  any  client  able  to  pay  the  price. 

A  law  was  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
calling  for  the  maintenance  of  prevailing  rateb  in 
communities  where  federal  work  was  being  done,  but 
it  is  asserted  that  the  non-union  contractors  are  pay- 
ing little  or  no  attention  to  its  provisions. 

Recently  the  Treasury  Department  gave  contracts 
for  building  post  offices  at  Shreveport,  La.,  Key 
West,  Fla.,  Manassa  and  West  Point,  Va.,  and  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa.,  to  Algernon  Blair  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Labor  leaders  claim  that  Blair  was  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  in  wage-cutting  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  safeguarding  law.  They  have  argued 
without  eff'ect  with  the  departments  that  Blair's  rec- 
ord is  such  as  to  disqualify  him  from  further  con- 
sideration. 

Blair  caused  all  sorts  of  trouble  at  Northport,  L.  L, 
last  summer,  when  he  imported  workers  from  the 
south  for  a  veterans'  hospital  job  and  lodged  them 
in  shacks  which  were  declared  by  health  officials  to 
be  "abominations."  It  is  charged  that  after  Blair 
completed  the  work  many  of  the  workers  became 
public  charges. 

At  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Blair  constructed  a  vet- 
erans' hospital,  he  treated  his  workers  so  badly  that 
the  community  became  outra^red  and  took  revenge 


on  Congressman  Roy  Fitzgerald  by  defeating  him  for 
re-election. 

Paid  Half  of  Rate 

Fitzgerald  made  a  hard  fight  for  the  hospital,  and 
declares  his  defeat  was  entirely  due  to  resentment 
over  Blair's  importation  of  workers,  while  hundreds 
of  local  men  were  jobless.  Furthermore,  he  is  said 
to  have  paid  only  about  half  the  prevailing  rate. 

Blair  is  now  engaged  on  a  veterans'  hospital  at 
Memphis,  where  he  is  said  to  be  pursuing  the  same 
tactics.  Senator  Kenneth  McKellar  has  vigorously 
protested  to  the  War  Department,  and  so  has  the 
mayor  of  Memphis,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to 
check  the  practice. 

The  W.  R.  Rose  company  of  Goldsborough,  N.  C, 
is  another  firm  which  has  the  inside  track. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  government  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  it  because  of  wage-cut- 
ting, importation  of  southern  workers,  and  disre- 
gard of  safety  regulations,  the  Rose  company  has 
recently  been  given  a  contract  to  build  a  school  at 
Washington,  and  last  week  was  awai'ded  a  contract 
by  the  Interior  Department  for  building  an  addition 
to  St.  Elizabeth's  hospital,  Washington. 

Organized  labor  for  months  fought  the  Rose  hos- 
pital bid  and  had  the  wholehearted  support  of  Wash- 
ington business  and  civic  organizations.  All  these 
protests,  however,  were  ignored  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

The  Townsend  Lumber  company  of  Anderson,  S. 
C,  with  a  contract  for  building  barracks  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.,  is  declared  by  labor  to  have  ignored  the 
prevailing  wage  provisions. 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  Labor  Department 
more  than  three  months  ago  that  the  company  paid 
only  half  the  standard  wages.  This  was  backed  up 
with  affidavits  by  19  local  contractors  and  many  in- 
divid.uals. 

No  Action  Taken 

To  date  the  Labor  Department  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion. The  final  decision  rests  with  Secretary  Doak. 
The  department  says  it  is  making  an  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  firms  mentioned,  wage  cutting 
and  bad  conditions  are  charged  against  Sanford 
Brothers  of  North  Carolina,  Betson  Cook  of  West 
Point,  Ga.,  Virginia  Engineering  company  of  New- 
port News,  Va.,  and  the  Derby  Construction  company 
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of  North  Carolina,  which  recently  failed  on  a  War 
Department  job  at  Fort  Humphrey,  Va. 

The  ease  with  which  these  low-wage  southern  con- 
cerns grab  off  contracts  is  attributed  to  the  "pull" 
of  powerful  Republican  politicians  from  that  section. 
Only  a  congressional  investigation  is  likely  to  reveal 
their  identity. 

 0  

BOULDER  DAM  WAGES  LOW  UNDER 
ANTI-UNION  SHOP 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — Wages  at  Boulder  Dam,  under 
the  domination  of  the  officials  of  Six  Companies, 
the  concern  that  has  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion work,  are  exceedingly  low,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  Joe  Reed,  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers. 

"The  men  now  employed  are  mostly  carpenters 
and  laborers,"  Reed  says.  "Carpenters  are  receiv- 
ing $5.60.  Laborers  $4.00.  Until  recently  common 
laborers  received  $3.60  per  day. 


"Since  this  wonderful  raise  of  40  cents  a  day  went 
into  effect,  we  have  newspaper  reports  that  four 
dollars  a  day  is  considered  a  very  good  wage  in  good 
times.  Out  of  these  wages  $1.70  per  day  is  paid  for 
board,  and  from  the  first  pay  check  received  by  each 
employe  about  twelve  dollars  is  deducted  for  road, 
poll  and  other  taxes. 

"Figure  out  to  your  own  satisfaction  just  how 
much  wealth  is  in  control  of  each  man  employed  on 
the  great  Boulder  Dam  job,  I  believe  the  greatest 
engineering  project  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Government,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  And  how  much  money  will  it  be  possi- 
ble for  any  man  who  may  be  able  to  stay  throughout 
the  period  of  the  job,  estimated  about  seven  years, 
to  save  if  the  Six  Companies  are  permitted  to  carry 
out  their  declared  policy  of  wage  rates  and  absolute 
open  shop  conditions  of  employment?" 

 0  

By  patronizing  our  advertisers,  you  are  fulfilling  a 
moral  obligation. 


Officers  Elected  by  Local  Unions 

International  Constitution,  Section  101,  provides  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  each  local  to  forward  to  the  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  immediately  after  each  election  of  officers,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  newly  elected  officers." 

Following  is  a  list  of  officers  elected  by  the  Local  No.  and  City,  as  indicated,  at  their  last  reported  election: 


Local  City 
5  Detroit,  Mich. 
9  V^ashington,  D.  C. 

11  Norfolk,  Va. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

18  Louisville,  Ky. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

47  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Portland,  Ore. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

75  Baltimore,  Md. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. 
104  Seattle,  Wash. 
106  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Ill  Madison,  Wis. 
113  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
131  Saginaw,  Mich. 
151  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
162  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
166  Albany,  N.  Y. 
197  Rock  Island,  111. 
215  New  Haven,  Conn. 
250  Morristown,  N.  J. 
263  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
278  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
340  Lexington,  Ky. 

345  Miami,  Fla 

346  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
398  Glendale,  Calif. 
407  Austin,  Tex. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
429  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
434  Merced,  Calif. 
474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. 


President 

R.  Wetzel 
R.  Allen 
J.  F.  Bell 
J.  E.  Ferguson 
J.  S.  Doll 
J.  Daniels 
J.  Hall 

G.  Neve 
I.  Kohle 

L.  J.  Weston 
J.  J.  Higgins 
E.  A.  Harszy 

H.  Babbitt 
€.  B.  Allton 
N.  S.  Gepbart 

€.  E.  Shoemaker 

E.  Conrad 
R.  E.  Moore 
R.  Harding 
M.  Cashen 

F.  L.  Bennett 
S.  Mooney 

J.  Hoffman 

E.  S.  O'Connor 
T.  Burns 

J.  L.  Boston 
P.  Doyle 
R.  Wibbelt 
H.  C.  Williams 
T.  Raftery 
H.  Evans 
A.  T.  Powell 

F.  Walker 
A.  A.  Rogers 
C.  Bowling 
J.  C.  Nelson 
J.  Lerew 

A.  R.  Wigley 
R.  K.  Wales 


Fin.  Sec, 
O. H.  Stone 
T.  A.  Hill 
H.  J.  Miller 
C.  H.  Carey,  Jr. 

G.  Kettler 
P.  Jones 
P.  Mackie 
R.  A.  Jones 
W.  A.  Lane 

W.  A.  Himstreet 
A.  Miller 
M.  J.  Gray 
C.  Beckmann 
C.  T.  Webster 
W.  Pennington 
C.  Mobray 

F.  W.  Ricbardson 
R.  A.  Burke 

H.  Swartz 
J.  B.  White 
W.  C.  Kearns 
A.  A.  Baumler 
J.  T.  Conway 

G.  E.  Barber 

H.  Hay 

R.  Hendrickson 
E.  Balliett 
J.  Hope 
C.  E.  Skinner 
H.  Gretten 
G.  Irvin 
A.  W.  Dukes 
A.  Webster 
J.  A.  Reimer 
R.  Lemaire 
A.  J.  Kelley 
E.  C.  Schlosser 

G.  Smith 

H.  R.  Reed 


Rec.  Sec. 

K.  Polglase 
H.  Franklin 

J.  Sullivan 
O.  Doll 

R.  Schonewetter 

R.  Hall 

N.  Johnson 

H.  Goebel 

H.  E.  Rose 

J.  D.  Chamberlain 

H.  Ford 

F.  B.  Ahearn 

G.  E.  Marshall 

H.  Sanford 

S.  Smith 
F.  Norgard 


A.  Baker 
J.  0.  Smith 
5.  Hinchey 


G.  LaRue 

H.  C.  Eiler 
C.  Fox 

C.  F.  Mohrbacher 
G.  Strahan 

W.  D.  Burson 
A.  D.  Herdig 

D.  McKerrocher 


Bus.  Agt. 

J.  Mace 
O.  Lindsay 
F.  R.  Schryver 
W.  C.  Davis 


E.  L.  Clyde 
G.  A.  Gordon 


E.  A.  Harszy 
C.  Tweedv 
H.  J.  Hagen 
J.  P.  Boyd 


O.  Knee 


F.  Eichenauer 

T.  Burns 

M.  Ferris 

E.  T.  Stevenson 

L.  Beekmar. 


C.  H.  Lennon 
S.  O'Hoppe 


E.  Potteiger 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

ON  FINANCES 


CONVENTION  ASSESSMENT  FUND 

1930  ASSESSMENT 


Previously  collected   

Add  1930  assessments  collected  in  July 


$16,479. 


Less  overpayments: 


Local 

Amt. 

Local 

5   

 $  1.50 

116   

62   

  6.00 

126   

64   

  1.50 

151   

78   

  1.50 

158   

100   

  4.50 

162   

212   

Local  5  a/c. 
Local  14  a/c. 
Local  479  a/c. 


Amt. 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Local 
244  . 


413  .  .  . 
482    .  .  . 

Interest 


.G.  M.  Regan,  8678. 
.0.  J.  Miller,  33946. 
.Chas.   Carey,  7885.. 


Amt. 

27.00 
25.50 
1.50 
1.50 
240.27 


$16,799.53 

1.50 
1.50 

1.50  4.50 


Total 


assessments — July  31,  1931 


$16, 795.0c 


1931  ASSESSMENT 

Previously  collected    $1,190.50 

Add  1931  assessments  collected  in  Julv: 


Local  Amt. 

1   $  9.00 

5    96.00 

9    76.50 


11   

19   

23  -  

31   

32   

34   

36   

38   

39   

42   

46   

51   

53   

55   

62   

64   

65   

67   

68   

70   

75   

78   

84   

88   112.50 

93    9.00 

96    9.00 

100    51.00 


9.00 
3.00 
4.50 
3.00 
97.50 
4.50 
1.50 
3.00 
10.50 
22.50 

2,716.50 
30.00 

.  196.50 
6.00 
6.00 
1.50 

.  27.00 
1.50 
3.00 
9.00 

.  39.00 
1.50 


Local  Amt. 

104    1.50 

106    66.00 


107 
109 
111 
113 
114 
116 
120 
121 
123 
125 
126 
134 
145 
151 
158 
162 
165 
166 
172 


  1.50 

  1.50 

  1.50 

  1.50 

  1.50 

  4.50 

  21.00 

  24.00 

  15.00 

  4.50 

  1.50 

  7.50 

  3.00 

  1.50 

  1.50 

  90.00 

  1.50 

  16.50 

  4.50 

173    40.50 


190 

202 
208 
212 
215 
222 
228 
230 


57.00 
6.00 
4.50 
1.50 

45.00 
1.50 
6.00 

21.00 


Local 

234  . 

244  . 

250  . 

263  . 

278  . 

281  . 

292  . 

298  . 

301  . 

302  . 
328  . 

344  . 

345  . 


386 
392 
394 
398 
413 
414 


Amt. 
3.00 

25.50 
9.00 

16.50 

73.50 
7.50 
1.50 
4.50 

12.00 

15.00 
4.50 
1.50 
9.00 

10.50 
1.50 

18.00 
1.50 
7.50 

22.50 
7.50 


419    12.00 


422 
423 
424 
429 
439 
446 
460 
464 
482 


1.50 
3.00 
15.00 
31.50 
12.00 
7.50 
9.00 
7.50 
6.00 


4,380.00 


Total  1931  •d.ssessments — July  31,  1931  

Total  Coa%-entiou  Assessment  Fund — July  31,  1931 


$22,365.55 


JULY  RECEIPTS 


July  Locj 

il 

Amount 

July 

Local 

Amount 

July  Local 

Amount 

1  134 

June  report. .  . 

.$  9.00 

1 

99 

June 

report. .  .  . 

27.00 

3  172 

June  report. .  .  . 

21.70 

1  258 

July  report . . . 

8.35 

2 

424 

June 

report. .  .  . 

9.90 

3  161 

June  report. .  .  . 

16.10 

1  14S 

July  report.  . . 

5.40 

2 

446 

June 

report. .  .  . 

3.60 

3  104 

May-June  reports 

90.10 

1  145 

June  report. .  . 

22.30 

2 

268 

June 

report. .  .  . 

13.50 

3  78 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

1  76 

June  report. .  . 

8.10 

2 

29 

June 

report. .  .  . 

41.20 

24.70 

1  336 

June  report. .  . 

9.00 

2 

301 

June 

and  May 

3  62 

B.  T.  &  reinst.; 

1  10 

June  report. .  . 

*,4.05 

ta.x 

(add'l)  .  . 

2.70 

enroll;  supp. 

118.60 

1  190 

June  report. .  . 

69.50 

2 

2 

June 

report. .  .  . 

251.00 

3  434 

June  report. .  .  . 

5.70 

1     20  S 

Back  tax,  etc. 

f,.?.0 

2 

482 

B.  T. 

&  reinst.; 

3  85 

May-June  reports 

71.68 

a 'I 

June  report. .  . 

4.^0 

etc 

27.00 

3  39 

June  report. .  .  . 

43.20 

1  79 

1.0- 

3 

135 

June 

report. .  .  . 

5.40 

3  413 

July  report. .  .  . 

29.15 
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July  Local  Amount 


6 

84 

June- July  reports 

10  80 

6 

July  report. . .  . 

8  10 

June  report. .  .  . 

32  20 

g 

June  report. .  .  . 

9.90 

6 

6x0 

July  report .... 

69  30 

6 

July  report .... 

8  10 

g 

224 

June  report. 

33.30 

6 

62 

July  report .... 

47.00 

7 

295 

July  report .... 

13.00 

7 

383 

July  report .... 

9.90 

7 

144 

June  report. .  .  . 

15.90 

7 

32 

July  report. .  .  . 

63.25 

7 

140 

June  report. .  .  . 

40.60 

7 

296 

June-July  reports 

(cr.) 

^ 

23 

July  report .... 

^00 

138 

'Feb. -Mar. -reports 

g 

51 

June  report. .  .  , 

91  nn 

217 

June  report. .  .  . 

5  40 

3 

65 

June  report. .  .  . 

113  15 

g 

203 

July  report. .  .  . 

g 

158 

July  report .... 

90  10 

g 

121 

July  report. .  .  . 

14  40 

g 

9 

July  report .... 

85.20 

8 

250 

July  report. .  .  . 

37.00 

8 

34 

July  report. .  .  . 

1'5.30 

9 

419 

June  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

9 

357 

June  report. .  .  . 

5.00 

9 

464 

July  report .... 

8.53 

9 

78 

July  report. . .  . 

33.30 

9 

40 

July  report.  . . . 

6.30 

9 

23 

July  tax  (add'l) ; 

B.  T  

6.30 

9 

44 

June-July  reports 

12.60 

9 

359 

June  report. .  .  . 

9 

378 

July  report.  . . . 

1.00 

9 

27 

9 

340 

.      .    (.  Cl . ) 

9 

386 

July  report.  .  .  . 

37.15 

9 

57 

July  report.  .  . . 

5.40 

9 

116 

June  report. .  .  . 

9 

111 

July  report.  .  .  . 

17.10 

9 

June  report. .  .  . 

6.70 

9 

g 

July  report.  . . . 

17.10 

9 

23 

Supplies   

i  r  r 

10 

411 

July  report.  , . . 

6.55 

10 

67 

July  report.  .  .  . 

17.15 

10 

319 

June  report. .  .  . 

5.9  5 

10 

328 

June  report. .  .  . 

8.10 

10 

455 

July  report .... 

13.50 

10 

July  report. . .  . 

20.60 

10 

July  report .... 

13.72 

10 

225 

June-July  reports 

12.60 

10 

435 

B    T.   (cr. ) 

10 

5  3 

J  uly  report .... 

145.00 

13 

103 

June-July  reports 

23.40 

13 

123 

July  I'eport ,  .  .  . 

8.90 

13 

474 

June  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

13 

222 

July  report.  .  .  . 

8.60 

13 

211 

July  report  (cr.) 

13 

252 

June  report. .  .  . 

7.20 

13 

July  report  (cr. ) 

13 

115 

June  report. .  .  . 

11.70 

13 

27 

July  report.  . . . 

13.15 

13 

276 

June  report 

i9  9  0 

13 

131 

June  report. .  .  . 

4.50 

13 

407 

July  report .... 

11.70 

13 

197 

June  report. .  .  . 

30.60 

13 

81 

July  report.  . .  . 

25.65 

13 

87 

July  report. . .  . 

18.70 

13 

64 

July  report.  . . . 

48.40 

13 

65 

June  tax  (add'l) 
(cr.) 

13 

18 

June  report. .  .  . 

15.40 

13 

68 

July  report.  . . . 

46.50 

13 

379 

July  report  (cr. ) 

13 

346 

June-July  reports 

33.10 

13 

55 

July  tax;  enroll; 

3.90 

14 

80 

June  report. .  .  . 

5.40 

14 

345 

July  report. .  .  . 

13.75 

14 

238 

June  report. .  .  . 

4.00 

July  Local  Amount 


14 

1 

July  report .... 

33.10 

14 

351 

Apr.-May- June- 

July  reports . 

7.20 

14 

173 

June  report. .  .  . 

25.70 

14 

98 

May-J  une-July 

"0 

4 

1  9f5 

July  report .... 

17  20 

14 

210 

June  report. .  .  . 

9  20 

1 4 

422 

June  tax  (add'l) 

90 

1  ^ 

Reinst.  fee  (cr. ) 

99R 

July  report .... 

fiO 

15 

93 

July  report .... 

2160 

1 5 

395 

June  report..  .  , 

8  10 

1 5 

205 

June  report. ... 

9  15 

1 5 

279 

July  report. . .  . 

2  80 

1 5 

4  78 

June  report. .  .  . 

5  40 

15 

June  report. .  .  . 

1 5 

165 

July  report. . .  . 

8  10 

1 5 

3  0 

June  report. .  .  . 

34  20 

1 5 

42  3 

July   report. .  .  . 

14  40 

1 5 

185 

July  report .... 

12  20 

July  report. .  .  . 

1 5 

54 

July  report. .  .  . 

4  7.70 

1 5 

July  report .... 

1 5 

16  6 

July  report.  . .  . 

26  80 

1 5 

9 

Supp.   ( cr. ) 

1 5 

151 

J une  report. .  .  . 

18  60 

1 5 

102 

June  report. .  .  . 

210  60 

1 5 

24  6 

July  report .... 

9  00 

June  report. .  .  . 

9  00 

15 

4S9 

July  report. . .  . 

24  80 

1 6 

70 

July  report. .  .  . 

1 6 

125 

July  report. .  .  . 

217  0 

1 6 

3  0  8 

April  report  ( cr. ) 

16 

2  59 

July  report.  . .  . 

8  10 

1 6 

July  report.  . .  . 

16 

25 

July  report 

15.30 

16 

309 

July  report .... 

10^80 

16 

134 

July  report .... 

13.50 

16 

344 

July  report .... 

9.00 

16 

275 

July  report .... 

8.10 

16 

278 

July  report .... 

38.40 

16 

311 

June  report. .  .  . 

14.40 

16 

212 

July  tax  (add'l) ; 

B.  T.  &  reinst. 

17.50 

1 6 

2  8 

June  report. .  .  . 

11  70 

1 6 

308 

On  account .... 

27  7  50 

1 6 

88 

June  report. .  .  . 

65  80 

July  report .... 

^8  50 

17 

262 

June  report, .  .  . 

17 

9^9 

July  report. , .  . 

7  80 

17 

^40 

July  report .... 

^8  10 

July  report .... 

17 

14" 

9^4 

July  repoi't .... 

1  fi  90 

20 

July  report. . .  . 

5  50 

2  0 

IKS 

July  report.  . . . 

8  35 

9fi0 

July  report .... 

^5  40 

20 

9S1 

July  report.  . .  . 

20 

449 

June  report. ,  .  . 

3  60 

2  0 

1  oo 
122 

July  report .... 

1  on^^ 

July  report. .  .  . 

90 

'?Q9 

July  report. ,  .  . 

10  80 

90 

7Q 

July  report .... 

30  80 

on 

20 

o  no 
398 

July  report .... 

^9  00 

July  report. . .  . 

90 

107 

1 

July  report .... 

16  55 

20 

14  3 

July  report .... 

20 

382 

July  report .... 

5.90 

20 

19 

July  report. . .  . 

12!60 

20 

31 

July  report. . .  . 

23.70 

20 

394 

July  report. .  .  . 

15.00 

20 

208 

July  report .... 

12.20 

20 

120 

July  report .... 

11.70 

20 

108 

July  report.  . . . 

22.50 

20 

151 

July  tax;  B.  T. 

&  reinst  

15.90 

20 

11 

July  report .... 

7.20 

20 

215 

July  report .... 

36.00 

20 

234 

July  report .... 

23.10 

21 

207 

June  report. .  .  . 

8.10 

21 

71 

July  report .... 

31.10 

21 

244 

On  account.  .  .  . 

680.50 

21 

244 

April  report  (cr.) 

July  Local 

Amount 

21 

360 

June  report. .  .  . 

3.00 

21 

July  report .... 

9.00 

21 

33 

92.70 

21 

292 

July  report .... 

6.80 

21 

263 

July  report .... 

22.20 

21 

479 

July  report .... 

14.40 

22 

296 

June-July  tax 

(add'l)  (cr.) 

22 

383 

July  report. . .  . 

1.80 

22 

222 

July  tax  (add'l) ; 

B.  T  

1.80 

22 

7 1 

Supplies  (cr. ) 

22 

243 

July  report. . .  . 

5.40 

July  report .... 

11.10 

22 

24 

July  report .... 

33.10 

22 

July  report. . .  . 

150.30 

2  2 

482 

June  tax  (add'l) ; 

26.30 

22 

234 

Supplies  ( cr. ) 

22 

326 

July  report .... 

2.70 

22 

36 

July  report .... 

15.40 

23 

14 

July  report. . .  . 

15.90 

23 

414 

July  report .... 

4.50 

23 

230 

July  report. . .  . 

13.50 

23 

49 

July  report .... 

4.35 

23 

31 

June  tax  (add'l » 

(cr.) 

23 

72 

July  report .... 

164.35 

24 

464 

June  tax  (add  1  j 

(cr. ) 

9  4 

440 

July  report.  . . . 

8.75 

94 

^01 

July  report .... 

29.70 

94 

97 

July  tax  (add  1)  i 

B.  T.  (cr.) 

94 

Supp.   (cr. ) 

94 

1  7fi 

July  report. .  .  . 

6.30 

97 

9Q 

July  report .... 

41.40 

97 

1  ^ 

July  report. . .  . 

5.40 

0-7 

2  7 

CO 

0  o 

July  report .... 

5.00 

2  7 

173 

July  report .... 

31.70 

n1 

^so 

July  report  (cr.  ► 

■i  7 

July  report .... 

4.50 

2  7 

52 

July  report .... 

13.50 

2  7 

July  report .... 

11.70 

2  7 

481 

July  report. . .  . 

5.40 

494 

July  report .... 

11.15 

97 

1  1  fi 

July  report .... 

39.90 

9" 

DD 

July  report .... 

39.60 

o  n 

2  7 

302 

July  report .... 

11.95 

2  7 

5  5 

July  report .... 

10.55 

o  t 

434 

July  report .... 

5.40 

2  7 

5 

July  report .... 

156.80 

2  7 

190 

July  report .... 

53.20 

28 

419 

July  report .... 

6.30 

28 

449 

June-July  report:? 

12.00 

2  8 

9  6 

July  report .... 

16.20 

2  8 

82 

July  report .... 

8.45 

2  8 

232 

June  tax  (add  1  ► 

(cr. ) 

2  8 

16  2 

July  report .... 

70.60 

2  8 

105 

July  report .... 

20.70 

T 

.50 

o  o 

2  8 

7  5 

July  report. . *  . 

40.85 

28 

398 

July  tax  (add'l) ; 

B.  T.  ( cr. ) 

29 

190 

Supp.    (cr. ) 

2  9 

4  2 

June  tax  (add'l) ; 

enroll;  supp. 

(cr. ) 

29 

1  6 

July  report .... 

8.10 

29 

244 

B  a  1 .     on     M  a  y 

rep. ;  on  acct. 

J MTXis   rep. .  .  . 

200.00 

29 

944 

May  report  ( cr. ) 

2  9 

9  7 

July  report. . .  . 

90.10 

29 

172 

July  report .... 

29.70 

29 

90 

July  report .... 

6.30 

29 

298 

June  report. .  .  . 

10.80 

29 

429 

July  report. . .  . 

26.90 

29 

114 

July  report .... 

13.50 

2  9 

110 

July  report. . .^ 

3.85 

2  9 

259 

June-July  tax 

(add'l)   

1.80 

38 
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July 

Loca 

Amount 

29 

100 

July  report .... 

218.80 

30 

435 

B.  T.  (cr.) 

30 

145 

July  report .... 

18.50 

30 

99 

July  report.  .  . . 

26.10 

30 

298 

July  report .... 

6.30 

30 

406 

July  report.  . . . 

4.00 

30 

332 

July  report.  . . . 

10.30 

30 

43 

July  report .... 

9.50 

30 

171 

July  report .... 

15.30 

30 

10 

July  report.  . . . 

46.75 

30 

192 

July  report.  . . . 

.10 

30 

120 

Julv  tax  (add'l) ; 

B.  T  

2.70 

July  Local 


30 

33 

July  tax  (add'l) ; 
enroll,  j  supp. 
(cr.)  ■' 

30 

2 

July  report .... 

242.50 

30 

38 

July  report .... 

63^50 

31 

268 

July  report.  . . . 

12.60 

31 

202 

July  report.  . . . 

9.00 

31 

336 

July  report. . .  . 

7.20 

31 

123 

July  tax  (add'l) ; 

3.50 

31 

46 

July  report. . .  . 

1,662.80 

31 

Transfer  indt  

937.30 

-The 


July  Local 

31    Advt.  &  sut 

Lather   

31  Interest   

31  Misc  

31  Transferred  from 
Bld.g.  Fund,  final 
payment  of  loan  of 
$5,000.00  from 
Gen.  Fund  made 
in  Sept.,  1925  


310.09 
5.47 
4.40 


1,500.00 


TOTAL  $11,883.49 


July 
6 


The  Distillata  Co.,  Ice  and  water  service.?  8.60 
6     Workers'  Education  Bureau,  third  quarter 

dues    20.00 

6    Int'l  Labor  News  Service,  June  service.  .  .  10.00 

6     July  tax  to  A.  F.  of  L   165.00 

6    July  tax  to  Bldg.  Trades  Dept   123.75 

6    Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 

third  quarter  tax    13.50 

6    July  rent    225.00 

13    Independent  Towel  Supply  Co.,  June 

service    3.15 

15    Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  cleaning  and 

adjusting  typewriters    20.00 

20     Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  local  and  long 

distance  service    25.27 

24    The    Xational    Advertising    Co.,  mailing 

July  Lather    108.96 

28     Alex  Cook,  Sec.  Local  379,  amount  ad- 
vanced to  local  out  of  credit  balance.  .  100.00 

30     Postage    39.34 

30    Acme  Stamp  Co.,  office  supplies.  .  ;   1.00 

30  Stationery  Supply  Co.,  office  supplies....  2.93 

31  The  Burrows  Bros.  Co.,  office  supplies...  8.80 
31    Riehl    Printing    Co.,    July    Lather,  cuts, 

supplies    908.50 


JULY  DISBURSEMENTS 

July 
31 


Standard  Trust  Bank,  convention  assmts. 
out  of  cr  


Miscellaneous  office  expense  

Death  claims  for  July: 

Local  140,  John  J.  "Van  Voast,  5029.  . 

Local    33,  Jos.  Spencer  Monks,  408 
(balance)   

Local    74.  Wm.  Jennings,  4379   

Local  162,  "Wm.  Nehring,  4724  

Local  308,  Napoleon  Larose  5754  

Local    46,  Abraham  Smith,  6458   

R.  A.  Buke,  organizer  

J.  B.  Bowen,  organizer  

C.  J.  Haggerty,  organizer  

Edw.  N.  Kelley,  organizer  

Edw.  F.  McKnight,  organizer  (bal.  June- 
July)   

Geo.  T.  Moore,  organizer  

Wm.  J.  Murphy,  organizer  

Wm.  J.  McSorley,  General  President  

Terry  Ford,  General  Secretary- Treasurer . 

Office  salaries   

Ideal  Sales  Co.,  office  supplies  

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  June  service 


73.60 
5.00 

500.00 

156.70 
500.00 
200.00 
291.50 
500.00- 
612.17 
635.29 
641.32 
460.32 

651.41 
656.46 
536.98 
1,375.00 
450.00 
1,315.00 
2.07 
32.95 


TOTAL  $11,379.57 


RECAPITULATION 

Cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1931  $138,426.84 

July  receipts   11,883.49 


$150,310.33 

July  disbursements    11,379.57 


Cash  on  hand,  July  31,  1931  $138,930.76 


42  Osier  Eugo  Jones  (June)  36080 

62  Lafaun  Sharp  36081 

62  Nathan  Carouna  36082 

62  Philip  Chas.  Kassel  36083 

464  Ray  Vidal  Romirez  36084 

55  Robt.  Perry  Gray  36085 


126  E.  Berry  24562 

42  G.  C.  Pace  26171 

62  D.  C.  Collawn  5180 

62  E.  Nungesser  32621 

62  C.  Nungesser  12015 

78  P.  Labofsky  20062 

65  F.  Trifiro   (June)  32898 

250  P.  Hoppler  24409 

250  J.  A.  Kostka  25327 

62  H.  O.  Fourroux  35448 

73  E.  J.  Debigare  (June)  318S0 


ON  MEMBERS 

NEW  MEMBERS 

23  2    Charles  Henry  Gutknecht 
36086 

394    Andrew  Jackson  Goodman 
36087 

234    Joseph  Pacetti  36088 
434     Carl  A.  Mack   (No.  2)  36089 
42    Robt.  Dean  Hudson  (June) 
36090 

REINSTATEMENTS 

386  J.   W.   Wood  30176 

67  F.  E.  Crafton  24265 

64  Leo  Payne  17236 

65  G.  P.  Belcher  25555 
23  J.  L.  Macisco  24  892 

5  Wm.  H.  Galley  3068  4 

98  A.   J.   Lopez  16685 

212  C.  L.  Knopp  10454 

244  S.  Giannone  (Jan.)  23395 

244  A.   A.   Pezzullo    (Apr.)  31604 

244  D.  Rossitto  (Apr.)  31782 


65  Earl  Manzo  Day  36091 

42  Gerald  Reed  Cogan  36092 

38  Charles  Rosploch  36093 

38  Wm.  Geo.  Rosploch  Jr.  36094 

38  Wm.  Rosploch  36095 

38  Wm.  Geo.  Metzger  36096 


244  A.   Russo    (April)  27243 

244  A.  Gottlieb   (Jan.)  30671 

122  A.  W.  Wobber  30536 

122  J.  R.  Carroll  23699 

31  A.  E.  Hallsworth  14389  — 

151  D.   Mastroeni  34216 

244  J.  Cirame  (May)  28517 

244  Geo.  Goldsmith  (May)  14292 

244  A.  A.  Katzman  (May)  33501 

244  C.   Mami    (May)  8202 

244  Thos.  Scimone   (May)  25899 
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244  R.  N.  Smith  (May)  21505 

244  S.  DeFilippo  (May)  33327 

244  P.  Cash  (May)  5816 

244  R.  J.  Barber  (May)  26791 

244  M.  Rosen  (iMay)  28098 

27  C.  L.  Brown  29334 

344  L.  J.  Beasley  23969 


116  N.  R.  Grant  2465 

116  H.  Ros.man  23176 

162  Giacomo  Basile  28650 

100  John  Patrick  Bosco  28  484 

100  J.  H.  Sullivan  12629 

145  C.  R.  Cline  14164 


100  F.  Gianetto  28158 

100  M.  Val  32072 

3  8  Jack  Andrews  34998 

116  Hyman  Levine  19134 

100  W.  A.  Bernard  (Apr.)  lOlS 

53  M.  Thomas  11898 


SUSPENSIONS  FOR  NON-PAYMENT  OF  DUES 


99 

E.  F.  Marston  (June)  16027 

57 

M. 

W.  Munford  18246 

33 

L.  Milletary  (June)  22590 

104 

L.  D.  Pincus  (June)  33319 

116 

P. 

Sluisman  9986 

33 

W.  C.  Ruffner  (June)  16420 

85 

H.  J.  Daly   (June)  2266 

116 

N. 

R.  Grant  2465 

33 

J.  G.  Rushi  (June)  33711 

85 

F.  Donaldson  (June)  11183 

116 

J. 

Supko  13429 

263 

W.  C.  Dodds  29622 

85 

Chas.   Halbfoerster  15595 

116 

H. 

Rosman  23176 

14 

M.  E.  Melious  (June)  10420 

85 

J.  J.  Wilburn  (June)  2261 

116 

F. 

Horack  27563 

230 

J.  E.  Gallagher  15273 

85 

K.  W.  McFarlane  (June) 

53 

J. 

0.  Finkini  (June)  18161 

230 

S.  H.  Power  34414 

35645 

53 

H. 

G.  Ganger  (June)  29418 

72 

F.  Haurileucke   (June)  17032 

85 

J.  L.  Wilburn  (June)  30059 

53 

W 

J.  Scott  (June)  11995 

72 

F.  Maramaldi  (June)  23933 

224 

T.   E.  Willey    (June)  20008 

53 

F. 

J.  J.  Donahue  Jr.  (June) 

398 

J.  W.  Williamson  (May)  36019 

224 

C.  A.  Coddou  (May)  10276 

20151 

155 

B.  A.  Beariault  (June)  20355 

62 

J.  Flithers    (June)  4436 

346 

R. 

P.  Morris  (June)  4782 

155 

0.  C.  Fletcher  (June)  5092 

62 

C.  P.  Nungesser  (june)  11764 

346 

E. 

Goslin  (June)  30288 

66 

John  McDonough  28433 

62 

J.  Nungesser  (June)  12014 

346 

C. 

H.  Allgor  (June)  3  3388 

190 

E.  R.  Schatz  32458 

62 

C.  S.  Traub  (June)  35506 

68 

Clem  Brown  (June)  10325 

190 

F.  C.  Michelson  7722 

383 

D.  F.  Davison  28560 

80 

R. 

R.  Winters  (June)  24369 

190 

Wm.  Harrison  McCIurg  5080 

383 

L.  H.  Bigelow  33557 

232 

L. 

C.  Jenkins  32527 

5 

F.  Phillips  (June)  1405 

88 

H.  0.  Johnson  (Mav)  13875 

260 

L. 

W.  Christy  11352 

162 

Fredrick  Gross  25997 

88 

A.  A.  Buker  (May)  32426 

42 

A. 

L.  Raymore  (June)  20283 

110 

G.  N.  Lawson  28193 

88 

M.  L.  Bellenot  (May)  28212 

42 

De 

Villiers  T.  C.  (June)  1142 

268 

L.  R.  Smith  21941 

217 

H.  H.  Miller  (May)  20216 

42 

C. 

F.  Ouelette  (June)  30474 

268 

H.  F.  Taylor  28017 

378 

H.  S.  Herrick  25982 

394 

A. 

J.  Ward  5324 

46 

W.  T.  Christie  31572 

116 

L.  D.  Ellington  31755 

42 

F. 

E.  Young  (June)  473 

46 

R.  E.  Byrnes  24131 

57 

A.  L.  Munfor  18934 

33 

C. 

E.  Hall    (June)  29964 

145    W.  L.  Cotter  (June)  10127 
134    N.  Vanderburg  (June)  9088 
353     E.   H.   Gale    (May)  32477 
2     Geo.   Smith    (Apr.  Ren.) 
20574 

65    D.  E.  Barnett  (Ren.)  2812 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  ISSUED 

106  E.  F.  Sorensen   (Ren.)  18137 

107  M.  W.  Fertal  (June)  28254 
143    John  Knops  35155 

5    A.  H.  Spackman  (June)  23661 
47    E.  J.  Schaefer  (June  Ren.) 
24034 


46    W.  J.  Owens  (June  Ren.) 
26975 

244     M.  Budoff  34424 

244     F.  Vogelsang  13824 

244     D.  Snoddy  (June  Ren.)  18559 


2  G.  E.  Smith   (June)  20574 

212  A.  E.  Colder   (June)  21344 

109  B.  W.  Howell  (June)  33237 

54  H.  B.  Battson  (June)  24760 


WITHDRAWAL  CARDS  DEPOSITED 

374     G.  F.  Runkle  (June)  33122  123  A. 

72    R.  W.  Flansbury  34554  244  D. 

100    J6hn   Diogua^rdia    (June)  244  L. 

32719  244  A. 


E.   Packard  7345 
Giacalone  (June)  34431 
Blume  (June)  27891 
Randazzo   (June)  25900 


J.  J.  Scanlin  (May)  9856 
A.  D.  Hunt  4380 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 

232     E.  S.  Novak  17762 
19     J.  F.  Berry  (June)  1829 


65     G.  P.  Eiden  (June)  750^ 


173  John  Beck  (May)  15099 
147    W.  C.  Phillips  22599 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  DEPOSITED 

Nathan  Cohen  19671  244 
Henry  Kempel  10704 


143 
24 


L.  Fleischmann  (June)  32163 


RESIGNATION  CERTIFICATES  REVOKED 

Paul  E.   Royer   23437  87     G.  A.  Kautz  1102 


315  Osias  Fe.x  35595,  $100.00 

36  Frank  Lowder  (add'l)  34755, 
$100.00 

72  Antonia  Annese  16372,  $100.00 

72  Guilio  Guidara  25813,  $100.00 

72  Thos.  Ross  Jr.  30499,  $100.00 

2  Wm.    Baker    12783,  $15.00 

2  E.  C.   Fo.x  19868,  $15.00 

2  J.  F.  Gambitta  25131,  $15.00 

2  A.  S.  Gambitta  31195,  $15.00 

2  John  Tesmar  24065,  $15.00 

2  John  Orlando  20107,  $15.00 

2  August  Walz  20152,  $15.00 

2  Jos.  Cerrito   29863,  $15.00 

2  A.   G.   Moore   3346,  $15.00 

2  John   Panasiti   24603,  $15.00 

2  Archie  Cox  9857,  $15.00 


FINES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

2  G.  M.  Geddes  8985,  $15.00 

2  C.  C.  Poliaflco  19971,  $15.00 

2  Herman   Perleberg  33146, 
$15.00 

2  Jos.  Bolser  3226»,  $15.00 

2  Chas.  Wagner  35535,  $15.00 

2  Ralph  Apichelly  20435,  $15.00 

2  Chas.   Galeti   24940,  $15.00 

2  C.  Poliafico  27802,  $15.00 

2  Harry  Snyder  35468,  $15.00 

2  G.  J.  Criscone  33618,  $15.00 

2  Jos.  Valentine  22894,  $15.00 

2  J.  J.  Pfahl  21297,  $15.00 

2  Frank  Le  Roy  32040,  $100.00 

2  Frank  Stanton  8454,  $100.00 

250  M.  J.  Monahan  Jr.  30604,  $5.00 


250  M.   J.   Monahan  Jr.  30604, 
$50.00 

250  B.   E.   Weeks   9402,  $25.00 

252  T.   L.   Johnson   33407,  $10.00 

252  F.  E.  Bradway  31408,  $10.00 

435  W.  D.  Hall  12611,  $25.00 

435  W.  D.  Hall  12611,  $5.00 

435  B.  H.  Dodson  19214,  $25.00 

435  B.  H.  Dodson  19214,  $5.00 

51  J.  P.  Currie  23669,  $10.00 

455  Geo.  D.  O'Hara  21513,  $5.00 

87  C.  R.  Brownback  35666,  $25.00 

87  J.  S.  Haus  26321,  $25.00 

87  B.  F.  Haus  23139,  $25.00 

315  Romeo  Henri  21495,  $50.00 
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315     J.  A.  Trembley  33864,  $100.00 
144    A.  J.  Lopez   16685,  $25.00 
144     G.  F.  Koster  26704,  $25.00 
102    Wasily  Eutuschick  32739, 

$100.00 
102    Stephen  Pisanuk  33257, 

$100.00 

102     Demetry  Saschuk  33202, 
$100.00 

102    W.  J.  Gustave  35513,  $100.00 
102    Jacob  Savitsky  34418,  $100.00 
224    R.  V.  Jameson  (add'l)  25703 
$100.00 

224    Ernest  Butcher  (add'l)  34097 
$100.00 

224    T.  C.  Stallones  (add'l)  33291 
$100.00 


224     O.   T.   Nightinfiiale  (add'l) 

33846,  $100.00 
224    R.  W.  Burlingame  (add'l) 

26427,  $100.00 
224    Wm.  Heffley   (add'l)  34497, 

$100.00 

224     I.  E.  Cocran  (add'l)  30109, 
$100.00 

224     R.  A.  Bilyeu  (add'l)  35425, 
$100.00 

190  J.  L.  Schlenker  29025,  $25.00 
190  J.  L.  Schlenker  29025,  $5.00 
190  L.  F.  Schlenker  29603,  $25.00 
190  Michael  Overby  5717,  $25.00 
190  A.  N.  Peterson  23159,  $25.00 
1     A.  D.  Leaman  33073,  $100.00 


353 

J. 

N. 

Miller   28595.  $25.00 

353 

L. 

F. 

McCain  28889,  $25.00 

353 

C. 

N.  Hoaglin  30547,  $25.00 

353 

C. 

N. 

Hoaglin  30547,  $5.00 

353 

A. 

uonnor  oio^u,  $^o.uu 

353 

A. 

D. 

Connor  31840,  $5.00 

67 

B. 

V. 

Dooley  24200,  $25.00 

67 

W 

M 

Monahan  23063,  $25.00 

M 

Olson  34533,  $13.60 

74 

B. 

A. 

Olson   32384,  $13.60 

74 

G. 

R. 

24 

M. 

H. 

Royer  27939,  $100.00 

24 

L. 

P. 

Hartsell  19726.  $100.00 

24 

Irvin 

Willey  33837,  $100.00 

24 

L. 

F. 

Siferd  34516,  $100.00 

24 

Paul 

Royer  23437,  $100.00 

24 

W 

J. 

Royer  32800,  .flOO.OO 

Local    Name  Age 

346    John  Cuccagna    16 

62    Roy  Fernand  Roger    20 


APPRENTICES 

Local    Name  Age 

166    Fred  James  Pelkey   16 

5    Harold  A.  Block  (June)..  18 


Local    Name  Age 
5    OrviUe  Ray  Doll  (May)  ...  18 
315     Daniel   Murphy   Jr  18 


140  W.    M.    Hale    (May)  34655 

81  A.  A.  Butzer  (April)  35999 

24  I.  Willev  33877 

24  L.  F.  Siferd  34516 

24  W.  J.  Royer  32800 

24  W.  H.  Royer  27939 


SUSPENSION  FOR  WORKING  UNFAIR 

71  R.   D.   Metcalf  15517 
5  G.  C.  Ford  3073 
5  I.  B.  Hidey  23954 
5  W.  G.  S.  Cameron  7681 

24  L.   P.   Hartsell  19726 

72  C.  P.  Towle   (May)  12895 


72  J.  J.  Hanlon  (May)  12310 

315  J.  A.  Trembley  33864 

315  Romeo  Henri  21495 

4  2  G.  R.  Johnson  33889 

42  P.  Stanford  25166 


SUSPENDED  LOCAL 

184    Wheeling,   W.  Va. 


DISBANDED  LOCAL 

7    Birmingham,  Ala. 
351     St.   Catherines,   Ont.  Canada 


From       Name  To 

1  A.  J.   Shultz   13039    292 

2  Geo.  Hill  18488    298 

2     Frank   Hill    12669    298 

2     F.  M.  Mack  25573    106  ' 

2     Wm.  Kelly  Jr.   32272   210 

2     J.  C.  Black  16298    14 

2     Harry  Wacho  32276    14 

2     Fred  Scheall  13212   14 

2     Paul   Papenfus    32273   120 

2     Sam  Silver  12712   65 

4     J.  W.  Bowser  17395    197 

4  H.   J.   Karius    24814    197 

5  Geo.    Mattick    31762    5 

5    Wm.   Wallace   7380    47 

7     Harold    Welch    26676    234 

7  N.  L.  Prince  25385    262 

8  J.  J.  Ritter  30209    190 

8  J.  J.  Simmer  6237    190 

9  L.  J.  Sisselberger  28579..  75 
9  Walter   Collins    13419....   7  5 

9     Wm.  Horton   25868    18 

9    John    White    17135  210 

9     R.   M.   Florine    12408   120 

9     Guy  Brower  17521    11 

9     Chas.  McKim  17508   63 

9     E.  A.  Duhaine  17029    63 

9     Roy  Barbour  29333    215 

9  Harold  Ramsey  32816....  215 

9    John  Wilson   0418   63 

14    J.    C.    Black    16298    2 

14    J.    C.    Black    16298   2 

14     Harry   Wachoe   32276   2 

14     Fred  Scjieall  13212   2 

14     Fred  Scheall  13212   2 

14     Harry  Wacho  32276   2 

14     Harry   Davis   31963    57 

14  Edw.  Anthony  29103    57 

18     Omar    Doll    33211    82 

15  John  K.  Doll  10902   82 

IS    Jos.   Shultz    250    39 

•-i"     B.   X.  Sims   22640    197 


TRANSFERS 


From        Name  To 

23  Nickolas   Macisco    27248..  413 

23     J.  P.  Fronge  34204    413 

23  R.  E.  VanNess  34549.... 413 

25    A.  G.  Wall  770    31 

25    Wm.  Mireault  8682    31 

25  Herbert  Parlee  17774....  79 

26  E.  L.  Johnsen  27762   120 

26  Jack    Hessinger    2  8763...  65 

26    J.  J.  Dudley  18873    482 

29  Howard  Risley   20368.... 250 

30  J.   H.   Derham    34368.... 423 

30  M.    A.    Purdon    29783    211 

31  A.   G.  Walls   770    215 

31     J.  A.  Klause  9006    72 

31     M.  F.  Lannon  10728    25 

31     Harry  Carter  28777    25 

33     Nevin   Welty    20498   210 

33  Porter   Nicholas    8389....  210 

34  C.   M.   Floyd   22422    40 

34     R.  W.  Dunn   21952    40 

38    James   Lent    9334    244 

38  Michael  J.  Lacey  24660..  244 

39  Joe    Shultz    250   ..  82 

42  T.    R.    Donnelly   35473...  394 

42     Ed.   Smith   1798    172 

42     Gus  Weiser  8309    147 

42  LeRoy  Walters  22650....  172 

42  M.  H.  Mathieson  24203...  88 

42     S.  Dalerl5295    113 

46    Wm.  J.  Kealey  1295    244 

46  J.   H.  Fay  731    479 

47  Harry  Huber  16364   75 

47  Larry   Lenihan    31763....  5 

47  Chas.  Ricer  10321    275 

48  R.  T.  Bickhard  32032....  68 

48     S.  A.  O'Day  20642    68 

53     Edward  Knapp  729    382 

53     Edgar  Laing  35331    53 

53     Ed.   Laing   15875    53 

53     C.   E.   Cole    30715    106 

53  Clinton  McCauley  13233..  106 


From 

Name 

To 

53 

Harry  Grimes  24917  .  .  .  . 

108 

53 

Henry  Haack  30398  

108 

53 

Thos.   King  570   

75 

53 

H.  J.  Wimbrough  28055. 

.  75 

53 

John  McCauley  16137  .  .  . 

.106 

53 

Wm|    Ravnor    14922  . 

53 

5  4 

Ora  Berry  6329   

.155 

54 

Ora  Berry  6329   

,  54 

54 

E.  P.  McKean  25510 

88 

57 

J.  A.   Lang  30634  

,  225 

57 

C.   0.   Smith  25127   

,  151 

62 

J.   L.   Henry  25245   

262 

62 

G.   R.   Adkins   26407.  .  .  . 

292 

62 

E.  W.  Bryden  31735   

326 

62 

W.  S.  Hatfield  29697.  .  . 

.326 

62 

J.  B.  Wallace  16425     ,  . 

326 

62 

H.   F.   Kauertz   18795.  .  . 

.482 

62 

R.  E.  Mosgrove   9759  .  .  . 

.301 

63 

Eli  Dulaine  17029   

,  11 

63 

Chas.  McKin  17508   

.  11 

63 

John  Wilson  9418  

.  11 

63 

James  T.  Duggan  35578. 

.  11 

63 

A.  T.  Morris  25  4  48   

419 

65 

Phil   Block  33018   

434 

65 

Sam   Silver  12712  

244 

65 

R.  B.  Gatliff  13043   

98 

65 

Wm.  Turney  10289  

.  88 

65 

W.   Edwards  20888   

88 

65 

Alex  Lazarwich  10981  ..  . 

.  88 

65 

Wm.  H.  Wallace  35363.  .  . 

.  88 

65 

Harrv   Block    31105     .  . 

,278 

66 

Earl    Griner  25568   

106 

70 

F.  W.  Wiseheart  10251. 

.202 

71 

C.  S.  Blincoe  19268   

18 

71 

John  H.  Curtis  29689.  .  . 

.216 

71 

Howard   Little    27373 .  .  . 

.126 

72 

F.  W.  Walls  6433   

215 

72 

J.    F.    Otis  16097   

72 

72 

G.  F.  Hallsworth  5599  ..  . 

.215 

74 

W.  C.  Campbell  2196  

12 

74 

R.   A.   Smith   1304  4   

.172 
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From        Name  To 

74    A.  Diesing  14657    5 

74     N.   J.   Quinn   25375    5 

74  W.  J.  Huntington  21200.. 190 

74    J.  Hastings  Sr.  8013   2 

74    C.   A.   Benson   9237    202 

74     J.    Goodman    22600    202 

74     J.   O'Drezze   22098    120 

74     O.    Harris    2771    107 

74     Fred  Lee  4488    197 

74     Jim  Kerwin  9432    197 

78  Thompson  Boyd  29178  ...  .  72 

79  George   Scott    7789  120 

79     Chas.    Davillio    18837    72 

79     Joseph  McCabe  34367    72 

79  James  Pratt  Jr.   34556...  31 

83     R.  H.  Newman  16347    88 

87  H.  W.  Shankweiler  20300.401 

87  Herman   Wagner    24023. .429 

87  Daniel  McKerrocker  28756  .  429 

87  'M.  F.  Zellers  20307    401 

88  V.    J.    Bockins    26851   302 

88     A.   L.   Collins    6873    302 

88     A.  W.  Thorn  10337    302 

88     S.    P.    Robison    21577   302 

88     J.  C.  Reynolds  31707    302 

88     Wm.  H.  Wallace  35363    65 

88     E.    Connolly    26856    65 

88  R.  F.  Freiburghouse 

32545    268 

88     W.   Edwards   20888    65 

88  Wm.  H.  Reyburn  6944.  .  .  .  65 

88     Wm.  Turney   10289    65 

88  Fred   Soncenia    24045....  65 

88     D.  J.  R.  Hardy  30917    208 

88     V.  J.  Bockins  26851    208 

88    ,S.  P.  Robinson  21577   268 

98  Art   Hamilton   18212  104 

99  R.   Belanger   34774    99 

100  A.   Vadeboncoeur    29522..  479 

100  W.  A.  Bernard  10128....  46 

100  W.  G.  Harvery  14669....  75 

100    Wm.  McAdie  28445    100 

100     A.  Gagnon  33787    479 

102    J.    Hansman    32399   162 

102    John    Lehmler    359    401 

102    Carl  Geiger  32322    166 

104    W.  G.  Vann  32335    104 

104     Art  Hamilton  18212    282 

104  Roy   Anderson    16603....  258 

104    Jack   Vann    13262    282 

107  Wm.  Chambliss  26342.... 197 

107     Bert   Nims    24698    197 

107  Chas.   Banks   20571   197 

108  H.   S.   Hodges   2982    108 

•108     Edw.  Dale  2807    29 

108     Henry  Haack  30398    29 

108    Frank  Walters   7878    75 

108  S.  R.  Faulkner  28934.... 108 

113     A.  J.  Wood  18693    64 

113    W.  J.  Costine  28659    386 

116    J.  L.  Jovin   29152    116 

120    James  Walsh    8898    166 

122     R.  O.  Jones  34007    434 

122    C.  C.  LaBelle  34887    65 

122     A.  W.  Thorne  10337    88 

127  W.  C.  Chappell  27467.... 210 

136     L.   E.   Hofner   15459    161 

140    Bert   Edie   10299    73 

140  E.  C.   Willman   20562....  407 

144    J.   J.   Scanlon   9856    88 

144  H.  R.  Cushman  17202....  88 

151     C.  O.  Smith  25127    120 

173  S.   J.   Kopysticky   28257.. 106 

173     H.  W.  Bathe  20792   106 

173     J.  C.  Bathe  20711    106 

180     E.  G.  Basel  33729    134 

180    W.  L.  Hall   26197    134 

180  N,  V.  Vandenburg  9088. . .134 

181  M.  S.  Dye  16576    5 

181    J.  B.  Cochran  20119   5 


From       Name  To 

181     R.  A.  Cochran  15431    5 

181  Harry  Beaumont  10440...  5 

181     C.   W.   Hoggan   7555    5 

181    John  Lenihan  536   5 

181     Clinton    Reno    29310    5 

181    Claud  Rainey  19824   5 

184    Jas.  Brandon  34955    210 

184  Geo.   Brandon   6739    210 

185  A.    Young    26361    275 

190  F.  H.  Lindstrom  23193.  ..  .  5 

190     Oscar  Tuff  12186   68 

190     Cliff    Hall    9703    68 

190     E.  A.  Conrad  15142   68 

197     B.  N.   Sims   22640    222 

207  Fred    Beaumont    16344... 258 

208  Frank   McLean   12179  449 

208  R.  E.  Anderson  33772.... 109 

210     Geo.  Brandon   6739    9 

215    C.   H.   Sweeney  25603    72 

215     W.  C.  Frye  34124    72 

215     F.  A.  Cook  Sr.  699    72 

215     F.  W.  Walls  5433    72 

215     J.  F.  Tobin  28001    72 

215  Stanley   Dubuc    13178....  31 

215    Leo.   H.   Stone   13446   31 

215    Jos.  Nickolar  18962   31 

215     O.    E.    Kinney    15509   106 

215    James  Jensen  17627    9 

215     F.  M.  Mack  25573    2 

222     W.  E.  Peyton  9417    202 

222  M.  W.  Baughman  11391.. 202 

222     James   McCord    28618   197 

222    Frank  Will  14374    39 

224    C.  E.  Morgan  13396    224 

224    J.  E.  Farney  32791    224 

224     T.   M.   Jones   29767    301 

228  E.    L,    Bourassa    25007...  386 

230  John  Lauderback  34122..  357 

232     S.  E.  Larsen  30208    190 

232     Nick  Ludwig  19968   Ill 

232    Theo.  Novak  28581   Ill 

234     J.  B.   Silvius  32913    62 

238     Pierce   Edds    24107    414 

246    John  Bergeron  4117  246 

246     Paul   Bergeron   4116   78 

250  Bartolo  Lambardo  25643.102 

262     J.  L.  Henry  25245    62 

262  N.  L.  Prince  25385   262 

263  H.  L.  Griffin  31695    28 

263    A.  W.  Fischel  3021    28 

263    W.  J.  McCall  414   28 

263     Howard  Durell   17620    28 

263  Elmer  Johnson  17740....  28 

263    Wilbur  Jones  35127    28 

263     C.  H.  Lewis  987    102 

268     Chas.   Gray   31691   302 

268     S.  P.  Robinson  21577   88 

268  R.  F.  Freiburghouse 

32545    88 

278  H.  G.  Fox  4597   268 

279  L.  L.  Alberty  29375    423 

282     Lon    Rothgeb    15907    104 

282     R.  T.  Mitchell  31521  104 

282     Jack    Vann    13262    104 

282    Ray   Moore   7587    104 

282     Sandy  Smith  1131  104 

292  Fred   Harbourt   25690....  75 

292     John  Wilson   9418   9 

292     Geo.  P.  Wagner  19881    9 

295     Jos.   Phillips   14622   309 

298     E.  R.  Grubb  18111  210 

298     Geo.    Pluto    28794    210 

298     G.  C.  Hough  24258    210 

301     J.  F.  Simpson  16929    407 

301     B.   O.   Miller  10466   392 

301     R.  R.  McDonald  9746   5 

301     Clyde   Smith   11528    424 

308     Chris   Quinn    25318    244 

311    V.  B.  Barkwill  30134    230 

313     A.  D.  Hill  28449    27 


From        Name  To 

315  Mercer,  Chas.  W.  35258..  423 

315     Elmer   Parsons   23843    423 

315     Adien  Pouliot  34152    423 

315  Chas.   W.   Mercer   35258..  423 

328     B.  E.  Boyles  15102   68 

328     O.  R.  McNutt  23931    68 

328     G.  W.  Yant  22612    68 

328     W.  G.  Everly  14349    68 

336  M.  W.  Baughman  11391..  222 

336     L.   Thornton    17769    222 

336     L.   M.   Payton   29064    222 

346  Fred   Krogsgard   25651...  106 

358     H.   L.  Evans   32320    263 

358  H.   R.  Hibbs   2323    9 

359  Geo.  J.  Schroeffel  758....  72 
359     H.  W.  LaPointe  34104    72 

378  Lawrence  Seats  18560....  36 

379  R.  B.   Pritchard   22834... 281 

379     N.   O.   Spyker   19829    109 

379     A.    Meldahl    2184   81 

383  J.  O.  Remmers  35656.... 383 

383     K.  E.  Cushman  35654   383 

386     Luke    Carney    783    125 

386     H.  C.  Jones  13878    125 

388     L.  P.  White  34895    190 

388  H.  R.  Shinnick  29486.... 190 

392    John  Sanders  29686    309 

392  Kenneth   Sanders    34479.. 309 

394     T.  R.  Donnelly  35473    42 

394     C.  H.  McKim  17508    9 

398     W.  S.  Williams  30313    81 

398     O.   M.  Johnson  952    250 

401  H.  J.  Sassauman  10169...  81 

406     John  S.  Carr  32133    185 

406  C.  C.  Carr  32318    185 

407  Boyd    Baker    15270    224 

407     J.  F.  Simpson  16929    301 

407     R.  C.  Groves  24231    424 

407     J.   W.   Hall   2034    228 

411     Fred   Moore   16072    65 

411     E.  M.  Taylor  19983    109 

411     E.  C.  Calhoun  21432   109 

411     F.  P.  Guyon  Jr.  33792    98 

414     Pierce    Edds    24107    238 

414     A.  B.  Hauge  28625    54 

422    Geo.  Johnston  14701    1 

422    Jud  Crandall  22072    134 

422     Perl   Eckerd   34470    422 

422    J.  C.  Wallace  17198   9 

422    Eli   Duhaine   17029    9 

422    Walter  Zenz  32948    5 

422    Glen   Mentzer   7778    5 

422    Walter  Miller  8423    5 

422     Ralph  Sadler  27071    5 

422  Harry    Nicholson    11538,.  .134 

422     Rolf  Bach   16389    134 

424  V.    C.    Thomason    35138..  424 

429  Daniel  McKerrocker 

28756    87 

429  Herman  Wagoner  24023..  87 

434     O.   C.   Cornell   30539    65 

434  Harold  Cody  18756   65 

435  R.  A.  Sealey  29048    482 

435     R.  E.  Cooper  26752    435 

435     G.  W.  Forkey  14827    482 

435     O.  E.  Kelley  15499    482 

435     A.    G.    Stoner    6815    482 

435     J.  T.  Porath  34664    482 

435  W.  E.  Patterson  31947... 482 

436  C.  S.  Ettinger  5482    114 

436  Wayne   Vaughn    32070...  10 

440  C.  N.  Killingbeck  22496.  .  .  81 

442  A.  J.  Wood  18693    113 

443  John  McFarland  32424...  210 

443     J.  S.  Bonene  9634    210 

449     Frank   McLean   12179  208 

455    J.  H.  Skinger  18273    262 

464     R.  A.  Mallow  22467    301 

474    L.  J.  Serven  27886    122 
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MONEY 


REMITTED  TO 
TRANSFER 


LOCALS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 


Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

258 

$23.75 

104 

0.  L.  Aanes  25503 

10 

2.00 

436 

W.  Vaughan  32072 

482 

10.00 

230 

A.  G.   Stoner  6815 

482 

4.50 

435 

O.  E.  Kelley  15499 

482 

4.50 

435 

G.  W.  Forkey  14827 

482 

6.00 

230 

G.  G.  Dudley  18874 

2 

2.50 

14 

J.  Black  16298 

2 

2.50 

14 

F.  Scheall  13212 

2 

2.50 

14 

H.  J.  Wacho  32276 

2 

1.50 

345 

M.  Scholl  19208 

2 

6.00 

74 

L.  L.  Walker  21376 

161 

4.00 

8 

C.  H.  Judah  33829 

161 

4.00 

8 

P.  L.  Snyder  30767 

78 

20.00 

244 

P.  Labofsky  20062 

39 

8.00 

40 

H.  U.  Bailey  3267 

413 

5.00 

23 

N.  Macisco  27246 

413 

10.00 

23 

J.  P.  Frouge  39204 

413 

5.00 

23 

R.  E.  VanNess  34549 

74 

5.50 

429 

C.  Baldwin  24754 

32 

3.00 

51 

T.  W.  Coughlin  24268 

140 

2.50 

326 

J.  W.  Kelley  23042 

140 

2.50 

326 

R.  H.  Jones  33280 

140 

5.00 

326 

P.  Lyday  31658 

65 

3.00 

434 

0.  C.  Cornell  30539 

65 

3.00 

434 

H.  Cody  18756 

65 

1.50 

88 

W.  Wallace  35363 

482 

5.50 

435 

W.  E.  Patterson  31947 

482 

4.00 

435 

J.  T.  Porath  34664 

482 

4.50 

435 

I.  B.  Covington  25574 

482 

3.50 

62 

H.  F.  Kauertz  18795 

386 

6.00 

340 

J.  W.  Woods  30176 

386 

15.00 

228 

E.  L.  Bourassa  25007 

386 

7.00 

27 

E.  L.  Bourassa  25007 

386 

13.00 

185 

E.  L.  Bourassa  25007 

57" 

.50 

295 

J.  A.  Lang  30634 

67 

3.50 

116 

J.  L.  Nobling  4119 

67 

23.00 

244 

R.  G.  Stellges  20027 

222 

3.70 

336 

L.  W.  Payton  29064 

222 

1.85 

336 

M.  W.  Baughman  11391 

222 

3.70 

336 

L.  0.  Thornton  17769 

407 

2.50 

301 

R.  C.  Groves  24231 

197 

6.25 

74 

F.  H.  Lee  4488 

197 

3.00 

107 

W.  A.  Chambliss  26342 

197 

3.00 

107 

C.  R.  Banks  20571 

64 

1.00 

113 

A.  J.  Wood  18693 

64 

33.00 

73 

L.  Payne  17236 

68 

17.00 

104 

0.  R.  McNutt  23931 

68 

4.00 

328 

B.  E.  Boyles  15102 

68 

3.50 

328 

G.  W.  Yant  22612 

68 

4.00 

328 

W.  G.  Everly  14349 

98 

3.50 

65 

R.  E.  Gatliff  13043 

98 

4.00 

411 

F.  P.  Guyon  33792 

210 

4.00 

298 

G.  C.  Hough  24258 

210 

5.50 

2 

W.  V.  Kelley  32272 

93 

16.50 

104 

W.  A.  Vilas  19915 

165 

5.00 

107 

G.  P.  Benson  25969 

165 

5.00 

107 

W.  P.  Ball  32747 

30 

2.00 

1 

J.  L.  White  31922 

30 

4.00 

1 

H.  Baker  15659 

423 

4.00 

30 

J.  H.  Derham  34368 

423 

2.00 

279 

L.  L.  Alberty  29375 

423 

2.00 

315 

T.  W.  Mercer  10653 

185 

10.00 

311 

F.  E.  Prothero  33040 

185 

7.50 

42 

F.  E.  Prothero  33040 

185 

2.00 

190 

E.  E.  Rau  28000 

166 

6.00 

120 

J.  F.  Walsh  8898 

482 

9.00 

230 

G.  G.  Dudley  18874 

125 

22.00 

413 

L.  E.  Spence  34923 

25 

7.75 

72 

M.  F.  Lannon  10728 

88 

1.50 

268 

S.  P.  Robinson  21577 

88 

1.50 

268 

R.  F.  Freiburghouse  32545 

88 

4.50 

122 

A.  W.  Thorne  10337 

88 

3.50 

42 

M.  H.  Matthiesen  24203 

262 

2.10 

7 

N.  L.  PInce  25385 

122 

6.00 

460 

C.  R.  French  14285 

73 

8.00 

9 

R.  Walker  8364 

392 

5.00 

301 

B.  O.  Miller  10466 

107 

8.00 

185 

W.  E.  Earhart  25042 

382 

5.50 

53 

E.  W.  Knapp  729 

31 

1.75 

72 

H.  A.  Carter  28777 

Local 

Sent 

Local 

Account  of 

120 

5.00 

32 

G. 

Pfeifler  24009 

120 

2.00 

215 

M. 

A.  Ference  30  322 

120 

3.00 

26 

E. 

L.  Johancen  27762 

120 

8.50 

74 

J. 

O'Drezze  22098 

108 

6.50 

53 

H. 

Haack  30398 

11 

4.00 

9 

C. 

H.  McKim  17508 

11 

4.00 

9 

E. 

A.  Duhaine  17029 

11 

6.00 

292 

J. 

L.  Wilson  9418 

234 

5.00 

7 

E. 

T.  Anthony  22915 

234 

4.20 

7 

S. 

Byrd  20763 

292 

2.00 

62 

G. 

Adkins  26407 

292 

4.00 

1 

A. 

J.  Schultz  13039 

24 

6.00 

76 

H. 

C.  Johnson  971 

42 

8.00 

379 

A. 

D.  Connors  31840 

42 

30.00 

379 

R. 

E.  Howard  35420 

42 

30.00 

379 

L. 

G.  Cotrell  18431 

42 

25.00 

379 

C. 

N.  Hoaglin  30547 

482 

9.50 

435 

I. 

E.  Covington  25574 

230 

6.00 

311 

V. 

B.  Barkwill  30134 

72 

2.25 

31 

J. 

A.  Klaus  9006 

72 

3.00 

79 

C. 

Davolio  18837 

301 

5.00 

475 

F. 

E.  Mallow  33437 

301 

5.00 

140 

F. 

E.  Mallow  33437 

301 

3.00 

464 

R. 

A.  Mallow  22467 

67 

50.00 

173 

M. 

Piatt  15901 

301 

4.50 

140 

F. 

E.  Mallow  33437 

424 

5.00 

301 

C. 

Smith  11528 

302 

5.00 

88 

V. 

J.  Bockins  26851 

32 

6.00 

392 

F. 

Palmer  20708 

5 

3.75 

47 

L. 

T.  Lenihan  31763 

5 

1.50 

422 

G. 

S.  Mentzer  7778 

5 

3.50 

422 

R. 

S.  Sadler  27071 

5 

3.00 

422 

W 

Miller  8423 

5 

9.00 

74 

A. 

Diesing  14657 

5 

2.50 

230 

R. 

R.  McDonald  9746 

5 

4.25 

74 

N. 

J.  Quinn  25370 

'5 

8.50 

24 

W 

E.  Zenz  32948 

5 

13.50 

364 

w 

E.  Zenz  32948 

190 

4.00 

8 

J. 

J.  Simmer  6327 

190 

4.00 

8 

J. 

J.  Ritter  30209 

190 

4.00 

232 

s. 

E.  Larsen  30208 

244 

14.50 

46 

H. 

McBride  13750 

244 

11.00 

46 

W 

P.  Kelley  1340 

244 

11.50 

46 

T. 

Relyea  6056 

244 

3.00 

479 

T. 

L.  Tyree  34604 

244 

30.00 

102 

S. 

Wexler  12471 

100 

4.00 

42 

A. 

J.  Klug  27858 

100 

4.00 

225 

A. 

J.  Klug  27858 

2 

4.00 

74 

L. 

Walker  21376 

2 

5.00 

14 

J. 

C.  Black  16298 

2 

5.00 

14 

H. 

Wacho  32276 

38 

30.00 

244 

J. 

Andrews  34998 

336 

7.50 

192 

D. 

C.  McClellan  30782 

482 

4.50 

435 

R. 

E.  Cooper  26752 

482 

3.50 

435 

A. 

G.  Stoner  6815 

27 

52.20 

140 

R. 

B.  Flemming  16208 

309 

3.00 

392 

J. 

A.  Sanders  29686 

482 

5.40 

435 

I. 

E.  Covington  25574 

309 

3.00 

392 

K. 

C.  Sanders  34479 

One  night  when  David  Warfield  was  playing  at 
Belasco's  new  theatre,  one  of  the  audience,  evidently 
from  the  country,  was  greatly  interested.  He  turned 
to  his  companion  and  said,  "Do  all  of  them  actors 
live  here  or  was  they  brought  on  special  for  this 
play?"  "I  guess  they  all  live  here,"  said  the  New 
Yorker, 

"Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "they  do  pretty  darn  well 
for  home  talent." 


It  is  just  as  easy  to  mention  our  advertisers 
when  buying. 
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WOOD  WIRE  &  METAL  LATHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

ORGANIZED  DECE]\IBER  15,  1899 
Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Building  Trades  Department 

OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY 

General  President — Wm.  J.  McSorley,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

First  Vice  President — Geo.  T.  Moore,  2510  No.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President — Wm.  J.  Murphy,  55  Sunset  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Vice  President — C.  J.  Haggerty,  2416  McCready  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Fifth  Vice  President — Jos.  H.  Duty,  1901  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sixth  Vice  President — Edw.  F.  McKnight,  211  Louise  Ann  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

Seventh  Vice  President — M.  F.  Nealon,  311  Putnam  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer — Terry  Ford,  Lathers'  Bldg.,  Detroit  at  W.  26th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STATE  AND  DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Auto  City  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  5  and  439.  Forrest  S.  DeAtley,  5113  Bewick  Ave.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

iBuckeye  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1,  2,  24,  28,  30,  47,  71,  126,  171,  213,  275,  350,  395  and  443. 
Chas.   J.   Case,   Room   302,   Este   Bldg.,   128   E.   7th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

California  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  65,  81,  83,  88,  109,  122,  144,  172,  252,  260,  268,  278,  300, 
302,  353,  379,  398,  411,  440,  460  and  474.    J.  O.  Dahl,  20  5  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Capitol  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  120,  166  and  386.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month  alternately  in 
affiliated  cities.    A.  Dinsmore,  R.  No.  1,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

Central  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  14,  52,  57,  151,  392.  Meets  1  o'clock,  1st  Sunday 
of  month.  Labor  Temple,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Henry  Warren,  239  Chapman  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Florida  East  Coast  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  345,  406  and  455.  Meets  1st  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  517  E.  8th  St.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.    Carl  M.  Haefner,  General  Delivery,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

Golden  Gate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  65,  88,  98,  109,  122,  144,  243,  268,  278,  302  and  411. 
Meets  first  Sunday  of  month,  alternately  in  the  cities  represented  by  the  affiliated  locals.    E.  K.  Rhodes,  49  Julian 

'Illinois  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  19,  20,  36,  64,  74,  103,  110,  114,  121,  135,  192,  197, 

202,  209,  222,  259,  336,  378  and  446.    Geo  T.  Moore,  2510  N.  Harding  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Interstate  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  12  and  84.  Meets  quarterly  in  alternate  cities.  J.  D.  Mel- 
dahl,  1824  E.  10th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lone  Star  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  140,  224,  230,  364  and  424.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box 

203,  Waco,  Texas. 

Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Lathers,  composed  of  Locals  25,  31,  72,  79,  90,  96,  99,  123,  139,  142,  246  and 
254.     Meets  quarterly,   47   Hanover  St.,  Boston,   Mass.     Edw.  N.  Kelley,  843  Fellsway,  Medford,  Mass. 

Mississippi  Valley  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  64,  73,  and  259.  Meets  3d  Sunday  of  month, 
Fifth  St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.    Chas.  T.  Webster,  2042A  Yale  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  29,  66,  67,  85,  102,  106,  116,  143,  162,  173,  250,  346 
and  382.    Meets  2d  Sunday,  81  Academy  St.,  Newark,  N.  J     F.  A.  Fetridge,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

Oregon  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  54,  380  and  414.    W.  H.  Himstreet,  414  Labor  Temple,  Portland, 

Ore. 

Southern  California  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  42,  81,  172,  252,  260,  353,  398,  440,  442  and  460. 
Meets  1st  Saturday  of  each  month,  3:00  P.  M.,  Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles.  L.  W.  Miller,  1024  Salt  Lake  St., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Washington  State  Council,  composed  of  Locals  77,  104,  138,  141,  155,  220  and  282.  Meets  quarterly.  A.  M. 
Sherwood,  3911  Ashworth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Westchester  Greater  N.  Y.,  L.  I.  D.  C,  composed  of  Locals  38,  46,  100,  244  and  308.  Meets  2d  Tuesday 
each  month  at  Teutonia  Hall,  154  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Spiegel,  82  A  Parkway  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Western  New  York  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  32,  51  and  309.  Meets  1st  and  3d  Thursday  of 
each  month  at  Schmitt's  Hall,  Genesee  and  Latour  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Robert  B.  Hall,  66  Easton  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

West  Penn  District  Council,  composed  of  Locals  1  5,  33,  76,  80,  174,  210,  263,  298  and  358.  Meets  4th 
Sunday,  1901  5th  Ave.    J.  H.  Duty,  1901  5th  Ave.,  Plttshurgh,  Pa. 


PRICE  LIST 

Charter  and  Outfit  $15-00 

Charter    2.00 

Seal    4.50 

Labels,  per  50  35 

Official  Letter  Heads,  per  pad  70 

Official  Envelopes,  per  100   1.00 

Gen.  Sec.-Treas.  Addressed  Envelopes,  per  doz  25 

Membership  Book,  Small    1.00 

Membership  Book,  Clasp    1.25 

Report  Sheets,  per  doz  40 

Short  Form  Reports,  per  doz  60 

Book  of  Withdrawal  Cards  60 

Secretary  Order  Book  35 

Secretary  Receipt  Book  35 

Triplicate  Receipt  Book   35 

Working  Permits,  per  book  35 

Membership  Application  Blanks,  per  doz  25 

Treasurer  Cash  Book   1.00 

Book  Solicitor  Certificates   50 

Book  Contractor  Certificates  50 

Constitution  15 


OF  SUPPLIES 

Book  of  Apprentice  Indentures  f  .50 

Manuals   50 

Due  Stamps,  per  100  15 

Rolled  Gold  Lapel  Button  50 

Adjustable  Dating  Stamp  '50 

Ink  Pad  25 

Transfers,  per  pad  50 

Statements  of  Indebtedness  Pad  35 

Arrearage  Notices,  per  pad  50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     100  pages   3.76 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     150  pages   4.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     200  pages   5.75 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     300  pages   7.00 

Fin.  Sec  Ledger,     400  pages   8.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     500  pages   12.50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     600  pages   14.25 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     700  pages   20.00 

Pin.  Sec.  Ledger,     800  pages   23.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,     9  00  pages   25.00 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1000  pages   27-50 

Fin.  Sec.  Ledger,  1500  pages   38.00 
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Meeting  Places  and  Addresses  of  Local  Secretaries 


ALWAYS  CONSULT  THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE  JOURNAL  IN  CORRESPONDING 
WITH  LOCAL  SECRETARIES 


1  Columbus,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  E.  Chest- 

nut St.,  Room  425.  J.  Warren  Limes,  1901  Aberdeen 
Ave.    Phone  Kenmore  0522-R. 

2  Cleveland,  Ohio.- — Meets  Mon.,   8   p.   m.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  E.  24th  St.  near  Payne  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.  Tel.  PRos.  0508.  Floyd  Noble,  7712 
Colgate  Ave. 

4  Scranton,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Room  210 

Lin  Hall,  cor.  Adams  Ave.  and  Linden  St.  C.  F. 
Hartman,  1032  Pittston  Ave. 

5  Detroit,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  8  p.  m.,  at 

.5718  Woodward  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d 
Wed.,  7  p.  m.    Owen  Stone,  4457  17th  St. 

8  Des  Moines,  la. — Meets  Thurs.,  Trades  and  Labor  As- 

sembly Hall,  216  Locust  St.  O.  E.  Simpson,  1351 
Tiffin  St. 

9  Wishington,  D.  C— Meets  Mon.,  721  Sixth  St.,  N.  W. 

Timothy  A.  Hill,  228  11th  St.,  N-  E.    Phone,  L-848. 

10  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Hall, 

808-10  Walnut  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m. 
Mike  Zahn,  B.  A.,  308  A  East  Clarence  St.  Phone, 
Locust  1956.  Chas.  Duerr,  Cor.  Sec,  3343  N.  20th 
St.    Gust  Miels,  Fin.  Sec,  3566  N.  19th  St. 

11  Norfolk,   Va. — Meets   1st   Mon.,   Eagles'    Home.  630 

Botetourt  St.  H.  J.  Miller,  348  W.  12th  St.  Tel., 
.  -  25129. 

12  Duluth,  Minn. — Meets  3d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab.  Tern., 

119  W.  2nd  St.    J.  D.  Meldahl,  1824  E.  10th  St. 

14  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Meets  Mon.,  42  Exchange  St.  Harry 

Davis,  B.  A.,  334  Arnett  Blvd.  Chas.  H.  Carey,  Jr., 
Fin.  Sec,  1520  Ridge  Rd.,  West.  Phone,  Glenwood 
5957-R. 

15  New  Castle,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Residence, 

H.  W.  Uber,  R.  D.  2,  Box  604.  Phone,  (Bell) 
5299. 

18  Louisville,    Ky. — Meets    2d   and    4th   Tues.,    644  So. 

Shelby  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Wed.  Geo.  Kettler,  717 
E.  Jacobs  St. 

19  Joliet,  111. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.  E. 

Jefferson  St.  L.  F.  Buell,  106  Knox  PI.  Tel.,  1625-R. 

20  Springfield,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 

6  E.  Washington  St.  Albert  Carter,  334  So.  Wesley 
Ave.,  R.  R.  7,  Box  87.    Phone,  Cap.  1818. 

21  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

5th  and  Edmond  St.    Phil.  Jones,  3415  Monterey  St. 

23  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Thurs.,  847 

Main  St.,  Park  Theatre  Bldg.  Arthur  Myers,  237 
Brewster  St.    Phone,  5-7280. 

24  Toledo,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Kapp's  Hall, 

3d  Sr.,  413  Summit  St.  L.  A.  Moffitt,  1738  Macom- 
ber  St.    Phone  Forest  4499-W. 

25  Springfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  C.  L.  U. 

Hall,  Sanford  and  Market  St.  L.  A.  Moquin,  B.  A., 
140  Orchard  St.  Wm.  H.  Dion,  Sec,  47  Mason  St. 
Phone,  4-6020. 

2  6  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem., 
516  W.  Califori.la  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Tues.,  7:30 
p.  m.    O.  Jones.  1112  W.  32d  St. 

27  Kansas  City,  Mo.— Meets  Ist  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  14th  St.  and  Woodland.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every 
Fri.  5  to  6  p.  m.  at  Lab.  Tem.  Elwood  Eshe,  3033 
Elmwood  Ave.    Phone,  Llnwood  3085. 

2  8  Youngstown,  Ohio- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 
3171/2  W.  Federal  St.  Phone,  94934  Auto.  A.  W. 
Butts.  28  S.  Whitney  Ave.    Phone,  Auto  74987. 


29  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Meets  Mon.,  4  N.  Florida  Ave. 

Bus.  Agt's  office,  2424  Atlantic  Ave.  Phone,  Marine 
4601.  Hours  8  to  9  p.  m.  Edw.  Murphy,  206  No. 
First  St.,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

30  Dayton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Hdqts., 

801  E.  5th  St.  Phone,  Garfield  674.  Ex.  Bd.  meets 
Sat-,  10  a.  m.  Ora  A.  Kress,  801  E.  5th  St.  Home 
Phone,  Garfield  25  8  4-J. 

31  Holyoke,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  2d  Thurs.,  Caledonia 

Bldg.,  189  High  St.  Alfred  Paille,  714%  Chicopee 
St.,  Williamsett,  Mass.    Tel.,  6893-R. 

32  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Hoerner's  Hall, 

24  6  Sycamore  St.  Peter  Mackie,  230  Chester  St. 
Tel.  Bidwell  5428-W. 

33  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Meets  1st,  3d  and  5th  Fri.,  Plumb- 

ers' Bldg.,  1901  5th  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Mon.  8:00 
p.  m.  Michael  V.  Doyle,  Room  214,  Plumbers'  Bldg., 
1901  5th  Ave.    Phone,  Atlantic  8487. 

34  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Federation  Hall, 

120  W.  Berry  St.    W.  G.  Davis,  451  Boltz  St.  Plione 
Harrison  37521. 
36  Peoria,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Room  4,  Lab. 
Tem.,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Sts.    Chas.  Wyre,  2712 
Prospect  Rd. 

38  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Meets 
Fri.,  8:30  P.  M.,  Moose  Lodge  Bldg.,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  J.  W.  Schmid,  8828  138th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Jamaica  6-4089. 

39  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Meets    1st  and    3d    Tues.,  Room 

9,  2d  flr.  Paperhangers'  Hall,  251/2  West  Washing- 
ton St.  Geo.  H.  Stevenson,  5128  E.  North  St.  TeL, 
Irvington  6855. 

40  Anderson,  Ind. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  918  Main 

St.,  Plumbers'  Hall.  Chas.  Morehead,  E.  10th  St. 
R.  R.  4. 

42  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  540  Maple 

Ave.     Earl  Clyde,  B.  A.,  4104  Clayton  Ave.  Tel. 

O.  L.  6027.     R.  A.  Jones.  Sec,  1735  W.  39th  St. 

Tel.,  V.  E.  5147. 
4  3  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  B.  Taylor,  2527  Alden  St. 
44  Evansvllle,  Ind. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  C.  L.  U.  Hall,  8th 

and  Main  Sts.     Warren  Jameson,   625  S.  Harlan 

Ave. 

4  6  New  York  City. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Bohemian 
Natl.  Hall,  321  E.  73d  St.  Ex,  Bd.,  1st  and  3d 
Fri.  Sec.  at  hall  daily  8  to  4:30,  except  Sat.  during 
July  and  Aug.  Walter  Matthews,  321  E.  73d  St. 
Tel.,  Butterfield  7109. 

4  7  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  1228  Walnut  St.  W.  A.  Lane,  Sec,  3920  Tap- 
pan  Ave.    Geo.  A.  Cordon,  B.  A.,  465  Warner  St. 

48  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  R.  6. 
Tejon  and  Colo.  Ave.,  Stratton  Bldg.  W.  T.  David- 
son, P.  O.  Box  121,  323  Adelaid  St. 

4  9  Pueblo,  Colo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  5,  Lab.  Tern- 
Victoria  and  Union  Ave.  T.  A.  Dunlap,  1202  Brown 
Ave. 

51  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  B.  T. 

C.  Hall,  2108  Main  St.  E.  M.  Loucks,  2163  Seneca 
Ave. 

52  Utica,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.    Frank  F.  Per- 

cacciante,  1466  Nye  Ave.    Phone,  Dial  24768. 

53  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Balis  Hall. 

1614  Ridge  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and  4th  Men., 
Balis  Hall,  1614  Ridge  Ave.  James  Leyden,  Fin.  Sec, 
2013  E.  Loney  St.  Walter  S.  Hurst,  B.  A.,  2260  No, 
12th  St.    Phone,  Columbia  5899. 
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54  Portland,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.    W.  A.  Him- 

street,  414  Labor  Temple. 

55  Memphis,  Tenn. — Meets  3d  Men.,  7:30  p.  m.,  Memphis 

Lab.  Tem.,  565  Beale  St.  E.  W.  Brinkmeyer,  1084 
Kney  St. 

57  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  Tues.  of  mo.,  C.  L.  U. 
Hall,  53  State  St.    Albert  Miller,  7  Telegraph  St. 

62  New  Orleans,  La. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Azucena 

Hall,  128  Exchange  PI.    A.  G.  Siegel,  3135  Milan  St. 

63  Richmond,  Va. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  Trade  and  Labor 

Assembly  Hall,  11  Marshall  St.  J.  T.  Duggaii,  Tap- 
panock  Highway,  Box  173,  EUerson,  Va. 

64  East  St.  Louis,  111. — Meets  3d  Wed.,  B.  T.  Hall,  5th 

St.  at  St.  Louis  Ave.,  7:30  p.  m.  M.  J.  Gray,  106  S. 
Second  St.,  Belleville,  111. 

65  San    Francisco,    Calif.  —  Meets    1st    and    3d  Fri., 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Hall,  224  Guerrero  St.  Ex. 
Bd.  meets  every  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  same  hall.  Jas. 
Healey,  Sec,  1017  Alabama  St.  Phone  Val.  8120. 
E.  K.  Rhodes,  B.  A.,  49  Julian  Ave.  Phone  Under- 
hill  9189. 

66  Trenton,  N.  J. — Meets  Thurs.  evening,  cor.  Lab.  Ly- 

ceum, 151  Mercer  St.  Chris  Beckmann,  308  Hewitt 
Ave.,  Deutzville,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

67  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Orpheum 

Bldg.,  538  Summit  St.  Ex.  Bd.,  2d  and  4th  Tues. 
P.  W.  Mullane,  300  Van  Nostrand  Ave. 

68  Denver,  Colo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Club,  1031  17th  St.  S.  A.  O'Day,  R.  2,  Box  168, 
Edgewater,  Colo. 

70  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Meets  2d    and    4th    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  5th  and  Walnut  St.  C.  C.  Truitt,  3117  No. 
14th  St.,  R.  R.  5. 

71  Akron,  Ohio. — Meets  every  Thurs.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lath- 

ers' Hall,  76  N.  Main  St.  F.  E.  Bedor,  294  W.  Ex- 
change St.    Phone,  Blackstone  2303. 

72  Boston,  Mass. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  47  Hanover 

St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Wed.  M.  John  English, 
Sec,  16  Glenside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Tel. 
Jamaica  2265  .  John  P.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Res.  Tel.  Arling- 
ton 4217-W.  Office,  47  Hanover  St.  Tel.  Capitol 
5403. 

73  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^Meets  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Unity  Hall, 

Page  Ave.  and  Grand.  Ex.  Ed.  meets  Sat.  9:30  a.  m. 
to  12  noon.  Chas.  T.  Webster,  Fin  Sec,  2042A  Yale 
Ave.    H.  J.  Hagen,  B.  A.,  4005  Lexington  Ave. 

74  Chicago,  111.— Meets  Fri.,  Lathers'  Hall,  731  So.  West- 

ern Ave.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.,  7  p.  m.  Edward  Menard, 
Fin.  Sec,  731  So.  Western  Ave.  Tel.,  West  2372-3. 
Frank  A.  Wilke,  Jr.,  Cor.  Sec,  5222  Liano  Ave. 

76  Baltimore,  Md. — Meets  Thurs.,  Gayette  Theatre  Bldg., 
Bait,  and  Holiday  Sts.  Wm.  E.  Pennington,  2514 
E.  Federal  St. 

76  Sharon,  Pa. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    79    West    State  St. 

T.  H.  Bradley,  290  SharpsvUle  Ave. 

77  Everett,  Wash. — ^^Meets  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  Lom- 

bard Ave.    Fred.  H.  Michel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

78  Hartford,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  No.  5.  A.  E.  Boudreau,  172 
Tower  Ave. 

79  Worcester,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

62  Madison  St.,  Hall  iNo.  5.  W.  J.  Gagner,  50  Can- 
terbury St. 

80  Charleroi,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  New  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall  at  5th  and  Washington  Ave.  Ellis  R. 
Stickle,  R.  D.  2,  Perryopolis,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

81  Pasadena,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem., 

46  E.  Walnut.  Claude  Mobray,  3851  Blanche  St. 
Phone,  W.  A.  2831. 

82  South  Bend,  Ind. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Cen.  Lab. 

Hall,  315  So.  Michigan  St.  B.  F.  Mitchell,  919  E. 
Madison  St.     Phone,  2-8212. 


83  Fresno,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  534  Chestnut  Ave. 

R.  E.  Linderstrand,  534  Chestnut  Ave.  Phone,  2-4366. 

84  Superior,  Wis.— Meets  2d  Tues.,  Lab.  Hall.    Ed.  Lund. 

1908  Lamborn  Ave. 

8  5  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Insti- 

tute, 955  Elizabeth  Ave.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  Mon., 
8  p.  m.  Wm.  Van  Blarcom,  Sec.  P.  T.,  128  Burnett 
St. 

87  Reading,  Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Tues.,   87  Orioles 

Bldg.,  South  8th  St.  H.  D.  Brubaker,  235  Sterley 
St.,  Shillington,  Pa.    Bell  Phone,  2-1284. 

88  Oakland.  Calif. — Meets  Mon.,  Castle  Hall,  12th  and 

Franklin  Sts.  Ex.  Bd.,  Fri.  eve.,  same  place.  Henry 
Weisenhaus,  398  60th  St.    Phone,  Piedmont  6736-J. 

90  Lawrence,  Mass. — Meets  3d  Mon.,  Bldg.  Tr.  Hall, 
Concorn  St.  Alexander  Adams,  21  Kirk  St.,  Methuen, 
Mass. 

93  Spokane,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Fraternal 
Hall,  3051/2  Riverside  Ave.  J.  W.  Snyder,  S-511 
Haven  St.    Phone.  Lakeview  0863. 

9  6  Quincy,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Wed.,  Room  8,  Berman  Blk., 

Hancock  St.  Ernest  Lord,  18  Francis  Rd.,  E.  Wey- 
mouth 89,  Mass. 

97  Toronto,  Ont.  Canada — Meets  Mon.,   Lab.  Tem.,  167 

Church  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  before  each  meeting.  Albert 
Dearlove,  26  Cloverdale  Rd.    Phone,  Ju  8967. 

98  Stockton,  Calif. — Meets  2d   Mon.,  122  No.  San  Joa- 

quin.   Ray  Powers,  Route  1,  Box  193-S. 

99  Lynn,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.  nights,  520 

Washington  St.,  Labor  Tem.  F.  W.  Richardson,  care 
of  Lynn  Bldg.  Trades  Council,  Labor  Temple,  520 
Washington  St. 

100  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs. 
Ex.  j^d.  meets  every  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  27  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  David  Christie,  52  Alder 
St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Phone,  4013-W,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

102  Newark,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Union  Lab. 

Hall,  81  Academy  St.  Ex.  Bd.  1st  and  3d  Mon.  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  4  9  Cedar  Ave.,  Phone,  Market 
2-6918.  John  J.  Vohden,  Jr.,  Sec,  2026  Kay  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J.     Phone,  Unionville  2-0979. 

103  Chicago   Heights,  111. — Meets   1st   Mon.,  Trades  and 

Labor  Hall,  1617  Vincennes  Ave.  G.  F.  Michael,  223 
W.  16th  Place.    Phone,  C.  H.  660-R. 

104  Seattle,  Wash- — Meets  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.,  Room  318.  R. 

A.  Burke,  Lab.  Tem. 

105  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Grand 

Rapids  Labor  Temple  Assoc.,  415  Ottawa  Ave.,  N.  W. 
R.  E.  Vanderhoff,  1159  Third  St. 

106  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Tues.,  Trades 

Council  Hall,  Front  St.  H.  Swartz,  426  Watchung 
Ave.    Phone,  3256. 

107  Hammond,    Ind. — Meets    2d    Tues.,    Hammond  Lab. 

Tem.,  Okley  and  Sibley  Sts.  V.  A.  Winkley,  6403 
Jefferson  Ave.     Hammond  5926-M. 

108  Wilmington,  Del. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Columbus 

Hall,  3rd  and  Walnut  Sts.  Neal  A.  Breslin,  1409 
Oak  St.    Phone,  2-3807. 

109  Sacramento,   Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  8th 

and  I  Sts.  F.  H.  Hessinger,  Fin.  Sec,  3324  35th  St. 
Tel.,  Cap.  7386-W. 

110  Kankakee,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Odd 

Fellows  Hall,  Chicago  and  Court  Sts.  Frank  Erzin- 
ger,  R.  No.  2. 

111  Madison,  Wis. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  309  W. 

Johnston  St.    Jerome  B.  White,  727  Clark  St. 

113  Sioux  City,  la. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  910  Pierce 

St..  W.    C  Kearns,  1011  5th  St. 

114  Rockford,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 

114  So.  Wyman  St.    Geo.  Borst.  344  King  St. 

115  Cedar   Rapids.    la. — Meets   2d   and    4th    Wed..  Lab. 

Tem.,  90  1st  Ave.    T.  A.  Parsons,  318  6th  Ave.  West 
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116  Passaic,  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Carpenters' 
Hall,  167  Jefferson  St.,  corner  Hover  Ave.  Nicholas 
Hallahan,  83  Hope  Ave. 

120  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Machin- 

ists' Hall,  cor.  Jay  and  Franklin  St.  Louis  Beverly, 
17  Marshall  Ave.    Phone  2-1045. 

121  Aurora,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  E. 

Main  St.    A.  J.  Plant,  1137  Grove  St. 

122  Salinas,  Calif.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  246%  Main 

St.    C.  H.  Cody,  109  Pine  St.    Phone,  1959-W. 

123  Brockton,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Room  26,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  Centre  St.    John  Carr,  132  Lawrence  St. 

125  Waterbury,  Conn. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  B.  T.  C. 

Hall,  44  Scovill  St.    Fred  Duphiney,  40  Edwin  Ave. 

126  Canton,  Ohio. — Meets  Mon.,  117  McCurdy  Bld^.  Wm. 

Watterson,  Sec.  P.  T.,  1425  Piper  Ct.,  N.  W.  Tel., 
25645. 

131  Saginaw,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Bricklayers' 

Hall,  3d  floor,  cor.  Gennessee  and  Park  Ave.  A.  A. 
Baumler,  250  Hermansan  St.  Phone,  Federal  710-W. 

132  Topeka,  Kan. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8  p.  m.,  Lab. 

Tem.  Joseph  Florence,  1316  Kellam  Ave.  Phone, 
31490. 

13  4  Jackson,  Mich. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  over  Ideal 

Theatre,  230  E.  Michigan  Ave.  Burr  R.  Warner, 
2012  Le  Roy  St. 

135  Harrisburg,    111. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,  Midcalf 

Bldg.    Paul  Parks,  628  W.  Church  St. 

136  Omaha,  Neb.— Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.     Ex.  Bd-,  7 

p.  m.,  Wed.,  Musicians'  Hall,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
on  Capitol  Ave.    M.  H.  Plotts,  2706  Fowler  Ave. 

138  Olympia,   Wash. — Meets    1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Bldg. 

Trades  Hall.    Percy  Wilson,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  27, 

139  Fall  River,  Mass. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  Cascade  Bldg.,  So. 

Main  St.     Alderic  Bernier,  40  Albion  St. 

140  Dallas,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

F.  E.  Bundy,  801  N.  Beckley  Ave. 

141  Bellingham,  Wash.^ — Meets    1st   Tues.     Roy  Brown, 

2315  Queen  St. 

142  Waltham,  Mass. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Wed.,  8  p.  m., 

Hibernian  Hall,  Main  St.  Michael  Mooney,  27  Li- 
berty St. 

143  Paterson,   N.    J. — Meets   1st   and    3d   Thurs.,  Malta 

Hall,  Ward  St.  Frank  Holt,  B.  A.,  286  Market  St. 
Jacob  Klepper,  Fin.  Sec,  658  21st  Ave. 

144  San  Jose,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 

72  No.  Second  St  R.  A.  Judson,  749  Willow  St. 
Tel.,  Ballard  4516-J. 

145  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs., 

New  Lab.  Tem.,  Catherine  St.  near  Gore.  Forest  A. 
Wesley,  229  Gibson  Ave. 

147  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 
Lab.  Tem.,  James  St.  E.  E.  Lee,  266  Hartford  Ave., 
West  Kildonan,  Winnipeg. 

14  8  Shamokin,  Pa. — Meets  last  Thurs.  of  mo.,  19  No.  6th 

St.    G.  E.  Shoop,  19  N.  6th  St. 

151  Syracuse.  N.  Y. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 
John  Conway,  309  E.  Taylor  St. 

154  Lawton,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  1010  I  Ave.     C.  P. 

foung,  1010  I  Ave. 

155  Tacoma,  Wash.— Meets  every  Fri.,  8  p.  m..  Carpenters' 

Hall,  1012%  So.  Tacoma  Ave.    C.  J.  Lantz,  502  9th 
S..  S.  W.,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
158  Duhuque,  Iowa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 
tei^'  Hall,  9th  and  Locust  St.    Dennis  McGrath,  815 
Main  St. 

161  Lincoln,  Nebr- — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem. 

E.  E.  Payne,  2302  So.  11th  St.    Tel.,  F  1400. 

162  Hackensack,  N.  J. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  36  Ber- 

gen St.  G.  E.  Barber,  124  Prospect  PI.,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 


165  La  Porte,  Ind. — Meets  2d  Fri.,  Labor  Hall  at  Madison 

and  Lincoln  Way.    H.  T.  Lange,  112  "A"  St. 

166  Albany,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem-, 

Beaver  St.  Harold  Hay,  Sec,  471  Central  Ave. 
Pbone,  6-6599. 

168  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Horn 
Bldg.,  261  So.  Main  St.  Paul  A.  Farber,  173  Par- 
rish  St. 

171  Lorain,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  German  Club 

House,  29th  and  Apple  Ave.  Harry  Limes,  189  Clin- 
ton Ave.,  Elyria,  O.    Phone,  38283. 

172  Long  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  1231  Locust  St.    R.  L.  Smith,  431  Danson  Ave. 

173  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  271  High  St.  Julius  Martinusen,  Rec. 
Sec,  Box  103,  Fords,  N.  J.  Tel.,  Perth  Amboy 
963-W.  Knud  Aggerholm,  B.  A.,  Box  301,  Fords, 
N.  J.    Tel.,  Metuchen  332-W. 

174  New  Kensington,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Belgle 

Bldg.,  9th  St.  James  C.  Reimer,  P.  O.  Box  255.  Res. 
7th  St.,  Road  East.    Tel..  1978-M. 

176  Pittsfield,  Mass. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  No.  Union  Bldg.,  311  North  St.  F.  M.  Olsted, 
940  Holmes  Rd.    Phone  1932-W.K. 

185  Wichita,  Kan. — Meets  every  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab. 
Tem.    K.  R.  King,  1236  Bitting  Ave. 

190  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Meets  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.,  614  First  Ave.  No.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  2d  and 
4th  Fri.,  614  First  Ave.,  No.,  Mpls.,  Minn.  Tel.  Ge. 
2452.  Walter  Frank,  3544  44th  Ave.,  So.,  Mpls., 
Minn. 

192  Galesburg,  111. — Meets  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem.,  52  N. 
Prairie  St.    O.  F.  Larson,  1082  E.  Brooks  St. 

194  Newport,  R.  I. — Meets  Tues.,  8  p.  m.,  379  Thames  St. 
Asa  E.  Graff,  379  Thames  St. 

197  Rock  Island,  111. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Indus- 
trial Home,  21st  and  3d  Ave.  R.  A.  Hendrickson, 
1629  10th  St.,  Moline,  111. 

202  Champaign,  111. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Hall,  333  N.  Tremont  St.  Wm.  F.  Betz,  106  No. 
Fair  Ave.    Phone,  2242. 

203  Springfield,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and   3d  Thurs.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  3151/2  Boonville  Ave.  Orie  Miller,  914 
W.  Locust  St.    Phone,  8579. 

205  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri., 
Lab.  Hall.    Harry  Langner,  8534  88th  St. 

207  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon., 

Holden  Bldg.,  Room  209.  Ex.  Bd.  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  P. 
C.  Macey,  2456  W.  7th  Ave. 

208  Reno,  Nevada. — Meets  2d  Thurs.,  8  p.  m.,  9  Water  St. 

Frank  Mahoney,  9  Water  St. 

209  La  Salle,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  1325  Peoria  St.,  Peru, 

111.    LeRoy  B.  Liesse,  1717  Water  St.,  Peru,  111. 

210  Washington,   Pa. — Meets   1st  and   3d   Wed.,   48  No. 

Main  St.    Jas.  A.  Zook,  427  Houston  St. 

211  .Springfield,    Ohio. — Meets    1st    and    3d    Mon.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  138  W.  High  St.  Thos.  L.  Russell,  421  W. 
Pleasant  St. 

212  Missoula,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

Z.  H.  Colder,  328  So.  4th  St.,  W. 

213  Newark,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  115  W.  Church  St. 

J.  W.  Kennedy,  115  W.  Church  St. 

215  New  Haven,  Conn. — Meets  3d  Fri.,  Trade  Council 
Hall,  215  Meadow  St.  Edwin  Balliet,  731  Elm  St. 
Tel.,  7-9929. 

217  Willlamsport,  Pa.— Meets  Ist  and  3d  Fri.,  426  Mul- 
berry St.    F.  E.  Hunt,  423  Mulberry  St. 
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220  Aberdeen,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Carpen- 

ters' Hall,  E.  First  St.  Frank  Boyd.  2756  Wishkah 
Rd.,  Rt.  1. 

221  Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada— T.  H.  Baird,  105  9th  Ave., 

N.  W. 

222  Danville,  111. — Meets  1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Tem.    W.  E.  Pey- 

ton, B.  A.,  309  No.  Washington  Ave.  Lincoln  Peter- 
son, 829  E.  Harrison  St. 

224  Houston,  Texas. — Meets    1st  and   3d  Fri.,   Bell  and 

Louisiana  St.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  every  intervening  Fri., 
7:30  p.  m.    I.  F.  Chapin,  709  Archer  St. 

225  Kenosha,  Wis- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Dania  Hall, 

1310  63d  St.  Lester  C.  Thompson,  6912  Sheri- 
dan Rd. 

228  Tulsa,  Okla. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Electricians' 
Hall,  4th  fir.  Tuloma  Bldg.,  Second  and  Cheyenne 
Sts.    T.  L.  Maddock,  2511  Federal  Drive. 

230  Fort  Worth,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.    G.  H.  Roberts,  1508  E.  Morphy  St. 

232  Racine,  Wis. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  Union  Hall,  Wiscon- 
sin St.  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts.  H.  M.  Olson,  2603 
Olive  St. 

234  Atlanta,  Ga. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m.,  cor.  Piedmont 
and  Auburn  Aves.  Jack  Bailey,  1089  Harwell  St., 
N.  W. 

238  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  7:30 
p.  m.,  1104  N.  11th  St.  W.  M.  B.  Thiehoff.  1104  N. 
11th  St. 

243  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. — Meets  3d  Thurs.,  427  Orchard  St. 

A.  L.  Fautley,  305  12th  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

244  Brooklyn — Kings  and  Queens  Counties,  N.  Y. — Meets 

Fri.,  8  p.  m.,  Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum,  229  Sack- 
man  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ex.  Bd.  meets  Fri.  Edw. 
J.  Anglim,  3402  Ave.  L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

246  Lowell,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Oddfellows'  Bldg.,  Mid- 
dlesex St.    Charles  L.  Chase,  764  Gorham  St. 

250  Morristown,  N.  J. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  5  South 
St.  Jos.  Hope,  6  Sylvan  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J.  Tel., 
Summit  6-3947-J. 

252  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  7 
p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.  Ex.  Bd.,  12:30  p.  m..  Sat.,  Lab. 
Tem.  O.  F.  Gregory,  Sec,  1098  Waterman  Ave. 
Phone  28306. 

254  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Chapman 
Bldg.,  Elm  and  Pleasant  Sts.  James  Lord,  32  8 
Ashley  Blvd. 

258  Billings,  Mont. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  2805  M  jii- 
tana  Ave.    A.  S.  Kerr,  215  Lewis  Ave. 

269  Granite  City,  111. — Meets  1st  Sat..  2:30  p.  m.,  Ti  City 
Central  Trades  Council  Hall.,  Niedringham  Ave  and 
State  St.    J.  C.  Alexander,  2406  Adams  St. 

260  San  Diego,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 
621  6th  St.  R.  D.  Hunter,  4466  Central  Ave.  Ran- 
dolph 4667. 

262  Nashville,  Tenn. — Meets  Tues.,  7:30  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem., 

212  8th  Ave.  No.  W.  E.  Marshall,  Robertson  Ave. 
R.  No.  4,  care  of  G.  M.  Pruitt. 

263  New  Brighton,  Pa.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Paint- 

ers' Hall,  W.  Bridgewater.  C.  E.  Skinner,  277  14th 
St.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

268  San  Rafael,  Calif.— Meets  1st  Mon.,  7  p.  m.,  316  B  St. 
J.  O.  Dahl,  205  Catalpa  Ave.,  Mill  Valley.  Cal.  Tel., 
Mill  Valley  1045. 

275  Hamilton,  Ohio. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.  Sherman 

T.  Clear,  1344  Central  Ave. 

276  Waterloo,  la — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Bldg.  Trades 

Hall,  310 1/2  W.  4th  St.  Chas.  L.  Jolls,  Route  No.  8. 
Phone,  417  t-J. 

278  San  Mateo,  Calif.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  Bldg.  Td. 
Hall.    II.  .1.  Grettou,  321  Grand  Blvd.    Phone  6903. 


279  Joplin,  Mo. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  Lab.  Hall,  6 
Joplin  St.    E.  Downer,  709  Chestnut  St. 

281  Boise,  Idaho. — Meets  2d  Tues.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 

M.  C.  Garrett,  R.  D.  No.  5. 

282  Yakima,  Wash. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  115  E.  "A" 

St.,  Room  6.  Phone,  3825.  F.  W.  Sherbondy,  R.  F. 
D.  4.    Res.,  1401  Queene  Ave.    Tel.,  1653-L. 

286  Stamford,  Conn. — Meets  Mon.,  Carpenters'  Hall,  Gay 
St.  Harry  G.  Johnson,  Mead's  Point,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

292  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  Room 
26,  Lab.  Tem.,  18  Alderson  St.  E.  V.  Strieker,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  39E. 

295  Erie,  Pa.— Meets   1st  and  3d  Tues,   1701   State  St. 

Raymond  G.  Daub,  642  E.  25th  St.    Tel.  X  14-413. 

296  Meriden,  Conn.— Meets  1st  Thurs.,  Meriden  Bldg.  Tr. 

Council  Hall,  Colony  St.,  8  to  9  p.  m.  Jos.  Andreoni, 
113  Columbia  St.     Phone,  2606. 

298  Uniontown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Fraternal 

Home,  opp.  Court  House.  C.  C.  Warner,  Upper  Mid- 
dletown,  Pa. 

299  Shebovgan,   Wis. — Meet'   1st  Fri.,  Lab.  Union  Hall, 

632  N.  8th  St.  S.  Jolka,  Fin  Sec,  1718  S.  12th  St. 
Elmer  Haack,  B.  A.,  1227  Georgia  Ave. 

300  Bakersfield,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and    4th    Tues.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  21st  and  I  St.    Day  H.  Johnsen,  R  6,  Box  180. 

301  San  Antonio,  Texas. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab. 

Tem.    J.  W.  Powers,  339  Kayton  Ave. 

302  Vallejo,  Calif. — Meets  l.^t  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  314  Vir- 

ginia St.  Wm.  Gellinger,  Jr.,  Fin.  Sec,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Box  2040,  Napa,  Cal.  Phone.  738-J,  Napa.  A.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.  A.,  1100  Kentucky  St.  Phone,  581-J 
Vallejo. 

305  Great  Falls,  Mont. — Meets  1st  Tues.,  Painters'  Hall, 
cor.  7th  and  Central.  M.  M.  Milligan,  220  6th  Ave., 
So. 

308  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — Meets    2d    Wed.      Ex.  Bd. 

every  Mon.,  210  E.  104th  St.  A.  J.  Hughes,  267 
Park  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 

309  Jamestown,   N.    Y. — Meets;    2d   and   4th   Tues-,  Car- 

penters' Hall,  16  E.  3d  St.  Claus  Ross,  15  Cow- 
den  PI. 

311  Amarillo,  Tex. — Meets  each  Thurs.,  8  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem. 
Wm.  H.  Gosnell,  R.  3,  Box  596  E. 

313  Columbia,  Mo. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  Lab.  Tem., 
North  8th  St.  and  Broadway.  J.  D.  Sims,  Lab.  Tem., 
No.  8th  St.  and  Broadway. 

315  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Mon- 
ument National.  1182  St.  Lawrence  St..  Room  11, 
B  T.  C.  and  Labor  Hdqtrs.,  1201  St.  Dominique. 
Frank  J.  Horan,  3460  Berri  St.  Phone,  Harbour 
4497. 

319  Muskegon,  Mich. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sat.,  2  p.  m., 
Bldg.  Trades  Hall.  Clyde  L.  Brunette,  330  E.  Wal- 
ton Ave. 

326  Little  Rock,  Ark- — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  213%  W. 
2nd  St.,  3rd  floor.    F.  H.  Laster,  901  W.  4th  St. 

328  Cheyenne,  Wyo. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' Bldg.    Archie  B.  Darling,  Box  1125. 

332  Victoria,  B.  C.  Canada.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  La. 

Hall,  Courtney  St.     John  B.  White,  Doncaster  Dr., 

Mt.  Tolmie,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
336  Quincy,  111.— Meets  1st  Sat.,  2  p.  m..  Lab.  Tem.,  9th 

St.    H.  G.  McClellan,  530  Lind  St. 
340  Lexington,  Ky. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  Lab.  Hall. 

No.  Broadway.    Gibson  Irvin,  206  Race  St. 

344  Lafayette,  Ind.— Meets  2d  and  4th   Fri.,  Lab.  Tem. 

Geo.  Anderson.  1722  Everett  St. 

345  Miami    Fla. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  925  N.  E.  1st 

Ave.    A.  W.  Dukes,  31  N.  W.  33d  St. 
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346  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.— Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  812 
Maine  St.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Albert  Webster,  Fin. 
Sec,  122  H  St.,  Belmar,  N.  J.  Stanley  O'Hoppe, 
B.  A.,  1128  Monroe  Ave.    Tel.,  '5882  Asbury  Park. 

350  Portsmouth,  Ohio. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Carr 
BIdg.,  2d  floor  from  First  National  Bank.  Wm.  D. 
Tilton,  2123  7th  St. 

353  Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Meets  'Fri.,  Eagles  Club,  Main 
and  Ashland  Aves.,  Ocean  Park,  Calif.  Earl  Beem, 
659  Vernon  Ave.,  Venice,  Calif.    Phone,  66159. 

357  Bartlesville,  Okla. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Painters'  Hall. 

Wm.  R.  Boyd.,  710  So.  Creek  Ave.    Phone,  2419-W. 

358  Johnstown,  Pa. — Meets  2d  and   4th  Mon.,  Room  5, 

Ruth  Blk.,  Clinton  St.  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  R.  D.  No.  5, 
Box  355.    Phone,  2209-Y. 

359  Providence,  R.  I- — Meets  1st  Mon.,  B.  T.  C.  Hall,  71 

Richmond  St.  Edmund  C.  Kagan,  34  Webb  St., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

360  London,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  4th  Thurs.,  Trades  & 

Labor  Hall,  cor.  Dundas  and  Richmond.  Sam  Miller, 
863  Adelaide  St.,  Sub.  P.  O.  No.  11. 

364  Waco,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Wed-,  Tietz  Hotel,  7th  and 
Franklin  Ave.    W.  A.  Haubold,  R.  No.  4,  Box  203. 

371  Pocatello,  Idaho. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  Lab. 
Tem.    Dewitt  Moffitt,  633  N.  Grant  Ave. 

374  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m. 
Ex.  Bd.  meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem.,  30  North 
3d  Ave.    L.  W.  Brenner,  1233  E.  Garfield. 

378  Marion,  111. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Silver's  Hall, 

114  N.  Market.  Floyd  Borden,  2040  Wall  St.,  Mur- 
physboro.  111.    Tel.,  67. 

379  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  7:30 
-  p.  m..  Hall  No.  3.    Alex  Cook,  2  S.  Salinas  St. 

380  Salem,   Ore. — ^Meets  1st  Mon.,   Salem  Tr.  and  Lab. 

Council,  455  Court  St.  Roy  Comstock,  1710  Trade 
St.    Phone  2049-J. 

382  Camden,  N.  J. — Meets   1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Plasterers' 

Hall,  523  Benson  St.    A.  J.  Campbell,  608  Vine  St. 

383  Flint,  Mich. —  Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed-,  Alvord  Bldg., 

Court  and  Saginaw  St.  A.  G.  Bigelow,  Box  60, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

386  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Tues.,  No.  1 
Washington  St.  B.  A.  Barrenger,  886-A  Main  St. 
Phone,  331-W. 

388  Green  Bay,  Wis. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  Lab. 
Tem.,  112  No.  Washington  St.  Tom  A.  Danzek,  523 
Cherry  St.,  Box  981,  Station  A. 

392  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Meets  2d  and  4th  Wed.,  7:30  p.  m., 
at  Carpenters'  Hall,  112  and  114  Lake  St.  Henry 
Warren,  239  Chapman  PI.    Phone  5526-J. 

394  Tucson,  Ariz. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab.  Tem., 

38  W.  Congress  St.    C.  L.  Williams,  407  N.  Fremont. 

395  Warren,   Ohio. — Meets    1st   and    3d    Mon.,    31 1/2  N. 

Park  Ave.  J.  A.  Miller,  444  First  St.  Phone,  1855-W. 

398  Glendale,  Calif. — Meets  Fri.,  7:30  p.  m..  Central  Lab. 
Hall,  134  No.  Maryland  Ave.  J.  A.  Reimer,  2244 
Laverna  Ave.,  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.  Phone,  Cleve. 
62915. 

401  Allentown,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  Lab.  Tem., 
N.  6th  St.  Harry  Frey,  722%  Whitehall  St.  Phone, 
25576. 

406  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — Meets  every  Sat.,  517  E.  8th 

St.    H.  E.  Sharp,  517  S.  E.  8th  St. 

407  Austin,  Tex. — Ru.ssell  Lemaire,  2203  Nueces  St. 

411  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Meets  Ist  and  3d  Wed.,  Community 
House.  A.  J.  Kelley,  Station  A,  Box  8.  Res.,  7 
Military  Way,  Baron  Park.    Phone,  6209. 

413  Norwalk,  Conn. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Community  Hall, 
Van  Zant  St.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn.  Chas.  A.  Brown, 
No.  1  Edgewater  Place.  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


414  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  Lab.  Tem.,  cor. 
9th  and  Walnut  Ave.  Earle  H.  Johnson,  General 
Delivery. 

419  Greensboro,  N.  C. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Sun.,  10  a.  m.. 
Lab.  Tem.,  3141/2  Sycamore  St.  W.  A.  Mateer,  426 
Church  St.,  Box  1229. 

422  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Thurs.,  Lab. 

Tem.,  20  W.  Michigan  Ave.  A.  F.  Wood,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  8,  Box  5A.  O.  B.  Crandall,  B.  A.,  106  Wiltshire 
Ave.,  R.  D.  8.  Phone  9072. 

423  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada — Meets  1st  Wed.    E.  W.  Desjar- 

dins,  103  Nicholas  St. 

424  Abilene,  Texas. — Meets  1st  Sun.,  Lab.  Tem.,  280  Pine 

St.    T.  D.  Cranfill,  1042  Poplar  St. 

429  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Mon.,  Union  Hall, 
223  Market  St.  E.  C.  Schlosser,  Shell  and  Poplar 
Sts.,  Box  No.  1,  Progress.  Pa. 

434  Merced,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d    Mon.,    Room  20, 

Shaffer  Bldg.,  17th  St.  Guy  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Box  36,  36  Garard  Ave. 

435  Shreveport,  La. — Meets   1st  and   9d  Tues.,  Painters' 

Hall,  over  Capitol  Theatre,  Milam  St.  W.  T.  Troe- 
gel,  4125  San  Jacinto  St. 

438  iMedford,  Ore. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Wed.,  N.  Grape  St. 

W.  J.  Roberts,  720  W.  2d  St.    Phone,  1528-J. 

439  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Mon.,  8 

p.  m.,  3  Ouellette  Ave.  W.  L.  Hall,  1054  Marentette 
Ave. 

440  Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Thurs.,  4151/2 

West  4th  St.  Amos  Huntzinger,  R.  5,  Box  65B.  Tel. 
Newport  629-W.    Care  of  B.  C.  Wilson. 

442  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Meets  1st  Mon.,  452  Ocean 

View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal.  C.  F.  Snyder,  452 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal. 

443  Steubenville,  Ohio.— Meets    1st    and    3d   Wed.,  Odd 

Fellows'  Hall,  N.  4th  St.  C.  O.  Howard,  Dresden 
Ave.,  Lincoln  Heights. 

446  Elgin,  111. — Meets  1st  Wed.,  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
3rd  floor.    E.  Sederstram,  325  Raymond  St. 

449  Visalia,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Fri.,  209  N.  Fort  St. 
Harry  J.  Starrett,  Rt.  2,  Box  61,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

45  5  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Meets  2d  Mon.,  8  p.  m., 
Lab.  Tem.,  Gardneia  and  Rosemary  Sts.  Geo.  E. 
Harbold,  Box  82,  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

460  Ventura,  Calif. — Meets  2d  Wed.  each  mo.,  705  East 
Maine  St.  B.  W.  Johnson,  8231/2  Maine  St.,  Santa 
Paula,  Calif. 

464  Harlingen,  Texas. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Sun.,  A.  T.  Sal- 
isbury office,  W.  Harrison  Blvd.  Lloyd  McNeil,  R. 
No.  1,  1222  W.  Harrison  Blvd. 

474  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — Meets  2d  and  4th  Tues.,  8  p-  m.. 
Eagles'  Hall,  Broadway  at  Chapel  St.  H.  R.  Reed, 
310  W.  Fesler  St.    Phone,  531-W. 

478  Wenatchee,  Wash. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Farmers' 

Union  Hall,  Wenatchee  Ave.  F.  L.  Presnell,  526  No. 
Wenatchee  Ave.    Tel.,  258  Red. 

479  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Meets  1st  and  3d  Fri.,  Colum- 

bia Firemen's  Hall.  Geo.  Boudreau,  47  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

481  Winona,  Minn. — Meets  2d  Mon.  at  Eureka  Hall,  4th 

and  Center  Sts.  S.  C.  Hemshrot,  P.  O.  Box  66, 
Rochester,  Minn,  (temporary). 

482  Monroe,  La. — Meets  Sun.,  9  a.  m..  Carpenters'  Hall, 

107  So.  Grand.    Geo.  W.  Forkey.  524  So.  Grand  St. 


W-O-I  Concrete  Nafls 

FOR  CORNER  BEABS 


Pat.  No. 
1660142 

Look  for  Registered  Trade  Mark  on  the  Nail  Head 
Special  21/2  Lbs.  Corner  Bead  Nails,  including  Punch, 
$1.00  Prepaid 
Average  Number  Nails  Per  Pound  300. 


MARK 


One  Punch  FREE 
with  100  Lb.  order. 


W-O-I  Magnetized  Punch 
Use  W-O-I   Magnetized   Punch  for  starting  W-O-I 
Corner  Bead  Nails  into  hard  concrete. 

3345  N.  Lincoln  St. 
Chicago,  m. 


W-O-I  Products  Co. 


Matthews  Oil  Quenched  Hardened  Concrete 
'Nail — ^For  corner  beads,  metal  lath,  carpet 
strip,  door  bucks,  etc.  Matthews  Nail  will 
drive  anywhere  and  will  not  break  or  bend 
— sharp  point — reinforced  head — sizes  V2" 
to  11/4". 


Matthews  Tie 
Wire.  A  smooth, 
soft  Galvanized 
basic  wire  made  especially  for  tying  metal  lath — 18 
gauge  and  straightened  and  cut  28".  Clean — well 
tied  bundles — no  burrs — every  wire  perfect. 

WM.  J.  MATTHEWS 

Established  June  7,  1007 

213  Union  Park  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

Complete  Line  of  Metal  Products  for  Metal  Lathing 


Lathers'  Craft  Problem 

and 

Reference  Book 

PRICE  $2.00  Postpaid 

Send  your  order  with  remittance  payable  to 

CRAFT  PROBLEMS  DISTRIBUTOR 

4005 

Lexington  Avenue 

St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

THEY  LAUGH 
AT  CONCRETE 

Steelcrete  Stub  Nails  are  tough  customers.  They 
take  to  mortar,  plaster  and  concrete  without  bend- 
ing, breaking  or  blunting  their  points.  Made  of  a 
specially  tempered  steel — that's  why!  For  use  with 
corner  bead,  metal  lath,  floor  covering.  Two  sizes: 
Standard,  1  inch  long;  Junior,  K  inch  long.  Packed 
in  clean  bags  of  1000  or  in  100  pound  kegs. 
Samples  free  to  all  Union  men 


rm 

La 


Ml 


Tii  ^Q^l 


You  will  like  this  Steelcrete 
product  because  of  its  special 
pliability.  It  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence in  the  day's  work — cleaner 
and  tighter  twists — Twists  that 
hold  because  of  the  remarkable 
strength  built  into  Hank  Tie 
Wires. 

You  will  like  the  way  they 

are  packaged.  Not  loose,  but  in 

clean,  easily-handled  bags  weighing  25  pounds  each. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Write  for  samples. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  EXPANDED  METAL      Subsidiary  of 
COMPANIES 

Steelcrete  Building,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  /S^'^^'^ 
Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses:  j    (     jB^)  f 

Boston    Cleveland    (Jbicago    New   Xork    Philadelphia  \  Vwrfv/  / 
Pittsburgh        Buffalo  Detroit 

Corporation 


Detroit 

Export  Office:  152  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


^  Lathers  and 
^  Plasterers 


INNERWALL  FURRING  BRACKETS 


RED  TOP  INSULATING  LATH 


immmm 


FLAT  RIB  LATH 


DIAMOND  MESH  LATH 


Base  Screed 
LATHING  ACCESSORIES 


There  is  a  USG  lath  product 
to  meet  every  building  requirement 


A  Message  to  Lathers  from  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Company 

DO  you  know  that  there  are  USG 
laths  and  lathing  accessories  for 
every  type  of  construction  ...  to  meet 
the  exact  requirements  of  any  building 


.  to  suit  any  price  range 


code 

Note  the  illustrations  above.  They 
show  some  of  the  many  USG  Lath 
Products.  No  matter  what  the  specifica- 
tions—whether  they  call  for  metal  lath, 
fireproof  gypsum  lath  or  insulating  lath 
—  you  can  use  one  of  the  many  USG 
products  and  know  it  is  a  high  quality 
material  on  which  you  can  always  de- 
pend. United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Dept.  468,  300  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago, 


Illinois.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Gypsum 
Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Red  Top  Rocklath.  Fireproof  Gypsum  lath— 
replaces  combustible  wood  lath. 

Red  Top  Metal  Lath  Products.  There  is  a  Red 
Top  Metal  Lath  product  to  meet  every  build- 
ing requirement.  Includes  these  standard 
materials: 

Diamond  Mesh  Lath  %"  Rib  Lath 
Self-Furring  Lath  Sheet  Lath 

Flat  Rib  Lath  Stucco  Mesh 

These  plaster  bases  are  made  in  the  standard 
weights  and  sizes  and  can  be  furnished  in  Open 
Hearth,  Copper  Bearing,  or  Pure  Iron  Steel, 
painted  black;  or  Galvanized  Steel. 
Red  Top  Lathing  Accessories.  The  Red  Top 
Line  embraces  practically  all  the  accessories 
necessary  in  the  erection  of  lathing.  Some 
of  the  more  important  of  these  items  are: 
CornerBeads  of  all  types.   Cold  Rolled 
Channels.    Corner  and  Strip  Lath. 


Base  Screeds,  Etc.  Innerwall  Furring 
Brackets.  Economy  Furring  Nails. 
Attachment  CHps.TieWire,  Rods, Etc. 

These  accessories  are  furnished  in  standard 
lengths,  sizes  and  materials. 

Red  Top  Innerwall  Furring  Brackets.  This  is 
a  patented  bracket  for  furring  outside 
masonry'walls  for  rapid  metal  lath  erection. 
These  brackets  are  installed  in  the  mortar 
joint  as  the  work  is  laid  up.  They  provide 
furring  in  depths  varying  from  1}4  to  4!4 
inches.  They  create  an  innerwall  air  space 
which  provides  protection  from  dampness 
and  insulates  against  exterior  heat  and  cold. 
The  brackets  are  formed  from  copper  bear- 
ing steel. 

Red  Top  Insulating  Lath.  A  High-Test  insu- 
lating lath  made  entirely  from  hardwood 
fibres.  Patented  tongue  and  groove  joint  in- 
sures permanent  rigidity  and  great  struc- 
tural strength.  Panels  are  exceedingly  light 
in  color.  Easily  and  quickly  nailed  in  place. 


USG  LATH  PRODUCTS 


